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Fiest Division. 

Styles without a Knife edge attached. 

Pens belonging to the first division are figured on plate 
xx. II the reader will kindly turn to the plate he will ob¬ 
serve that the pens are grouped on it into six series. The first 
series illustrates types 1 to 4, being simple light styles: the 
second series is of equally double-pointed styles,—types 6 
and 6: the third series is of long styles weighted at the very 
apex, being types 7 to 9 : the fourth series is of fusiform styles,— 
types 10 and 11 : the fifth series is of styles weighted by a more 
abrupt swelling,—types 12 to 15; and the last series of the plate 
is of heavy tapering styles which are here types 16 and 17. The 
descriptions of the figures may conveniently be given series by 
series : the first series is of the following styles :— 

Fig. 1. Typo 1. Stylo No. 10862, from the Kistna District. 

Fig. 2. Type 2. Style No. 10066, from the Malabar District. 

Fig. 3. Type 3. Style No. 10790, from the Godaveri District. 

Fig. 4. Type 4. Style No. 10808, from the Kistna District. 

Fig. 6. Tjpe 4. Style No. 10810, from the Kistna District. 


The iron style in its simplest form may be very like a 
T porcupine quill; and with such a type we 

ypc 1 may conveniently start. Short light 

styles of no greater length than the porcupine quill are uncom¬ 
mon but exist; and figure 1 is of an example from the Kistna 
District: its total length is 7J inches; its weight is only } oz., 
and its centre of gravity 4J inches from the point. 

A somewhat similar style is seen in figure 2 from Malabar: 

it is 6f inches long ; it weighs 1J oz., and 
has its centre of gravity 4 inches from 
the tip. It is a transition towards type 10. 

Longer simple styles are much commoner than these short 
T simple styles. Firstly may be considered 

3 two which come from the Godaveri Dis¬ 


trict, one of which is here shown as figure 3. It has an unusual 
slight, but abrupt, thickening towards the middle. The other 
has no such thickening. Both have exactly similar obtuse 
points. Their lengths are respectively 8J and inches ; their 
weights are 2 oz. each, and their centres of gravity 4f and 4| 
inches distant from their tips. 

Longer styles have been received abundantly from the 
Type 4. Districts of the Kistna and Godaveri and 

also from the contiguous Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Kurnool and Nellore. The longest of 
all come from the Kistna District : indeed the average length 
(15 inches) of styles received from that District is greater than 
the average length of all the styles of this type. 

» Here follows a table, arranged with the shortest styles first, 
stating the lengths, weights, and the distances of the centre 
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of gravity of each from its tip. Figs. 4 and 5 are given in 
illustration of the type. 



r 

1 

1 

Distance 

District of Origin. 


Length in i 
JncheB. 1 

i 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
| the tip. 

Godaveri 

10789 

m 

2 

1 

1 5* 

Vizagapatam 

10759 

HI 

2* 

, !>? 

Kistna, Guntur 

10803 

12$ 

31 

1 8 * 

Ganjam 

10733 

i H 

2 

1 7 

Kistna, Guntur 

10805 

Hi 

3 

8 

Kistna, Guntur 

10800 

1 2* 

H 

Vizagapatam 

10760 

13g 

21 


Kistna, Bezwada 

10844 

14 

n 

71 

Vizagapatam 

10761 

14 


7* 

Kistna, Guntur 

10804 

14 

n 

7« 

Nellore 

10767 

141 

3 

71 

Godaveri 

10785 

14J 

3 

, H 

Godaveri 

10787 

14* 

3* 

8 

Godaveri 

10788 

141 

3i 

n 

Godaveri 

10791 

14* 

31 

81 

Godaveri 

10792 

14* 

3] 

8 

Kistna, Guntur 

10802 

14* 

*■' 4 

71 

Kumool 

10816 

14& 

2f 

8 

Kistna, T/ruvur 

10850 

141 

3 

82 

Kistna 

10859 

15 

31 

8* 

Godaveri 

10794 

15 

31 

8 

Kistna 

10808 

15* 

3? 

1 9* 

Kistna, Tiruvur 

10852 

161 

3* 

8* 

Kistna 

10810 

15 J 

41 

8 1 

KiBtna, Bezwada 

10845 

10? 

41 

9? 

Kistna 

10809 

17* 

H 

* 92 

Kistna, Bezwada 

10847 

1 77 

i_ 'I: _ 

4 

91 


Average .. .. . ' 14‘38 I 3*11 7*52 

Average of Kistna specimens j 16*00 3*41 8*49 

I i 


The following figures, illustrative of pens next to be des¬ 
cribed, make the second series on plate xx:— 

Fia. 6. Type 5. Style No. 10745, from Ganjam. 

Fia. 7. Type 6, Style No. 10083, from Malabar, Pannianur. 

Fig. 8. Type 0. Style No. 10090, from Malabar. 

Fig. 9. Type 6a. Style No. 10839, from Burma. 

The Districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam possess the 
T 5 little double-pointed style, fig. 6. There 

” are five such styles in the Indian Museum : 

and four of them are very similar indeed to one another. 
The length varies from 5£ to 8J- inches, the weight from If 
to 11 oz., and the centre of gravity of all is at the middle. 
The fifth specimen, from Vizagapatam, is smaller, weighing 
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only | oz., and being 4$ inches long. Every specimen is 
similarly ornamented at the middle. 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 1 

Centre 
of Gravitj. 

Vizagapatam 

.. 10749 


i 

1 

Ganjam 

.. 10746 

51 

n 

at the 

Ganjam 

.. 10745 

6* 

n 

middle. 

Ganjam 

.. 10747 

R 

ii 

Vizagapatam 

10751 

Cl 

** i 


Average 


5 55 

1-17 



Far away from the Circars in Malabar and South Canart 
another double pointed style is used, but it is of a much heaviei 
type. That the two are quite unlike is readily shown bj 
a comparison of the figures 7 and 8 with figure 6. 

The following table gives the length and weight of this 
heavy pen. The centre of gravity is in 
ype ’ all examples at the middle. 


_ , . .~ I Length in Weight in Centre of 

District of Origin ' , 0u * (eg> ciraMtj 


Malabar, Pannianur . 

. 10683 

10 

' « l 


South Canara 

10822 1 

10 4 

1 8 


Malabar 

1068G 

132 

i 9, 


Malabar, Pannianur.. 

. 10674 

>41 

14 


Malabar 

, 10090 

171 

221 


A\ erage 

1 

13 20 

12 20 


The last style of the five in the table is so very large and 
heavy that it almost might have been separated from the other 
as a distinct type. 


We now pass on to styles weighted towards the upper 
end such as are illustrated by the follow- 
ype ^ ing figures on plate xx:— 

Figs. 10 and 11 Type 7. Styles Nos. 10853 and 10855 from the 
kistna District 

Fig. 12 Type 8. Style No. 10734, from the Ganjam District. 

Fig. 13. Type 9. Style No. 10858, from the Kistna District. 

Fio. 14 Type 9. Style No 10848, from Bezwada, Kistna District. 

Fig. 15 Type 9. Stylo No 10860, from the Kistna District. 

A very simple form of weighting is that in which the top is 
turned over: two such pens have been received from the 
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Kistna District (figs. 10 and 11): they are respectively 13 \ 
inches and 11J inches long; they weigh respectively 2\ and 
3 oz., and their centres of gravity are 7f and 6J inches remote 
from the tips. That they differ in very little from type No. 4 
is evident. Type 4 is also from the Kistna District. 

The next form of weighting is a curious one (fig. 12), 
T g seen only in one style received from 

ype * (Janjam: it is contrived by a bar affixed 

across the top. The style is 9 inches long, weighs 2\ oz., and 
has its centre of gravity 6£ inches from the tip. 

The next set of specimens are like long nails (vide figs. 
- 13, 14, and 15). They all come from the 

Kistna or Kurnool Districts, whence the 
similar types 4 and 7 come. 


District of Origin. 


Length in 
I Inches 

i 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 



Kistna 

. 10858 

1 

r Kistna 

. 10854 

alike < 

[ Kistna, 


( 

Bezu ada. 

. 10848 

l 

" Kurnool 

. 10818 

\ 

alike \ 
j 

| Kistna, 

1 Bezwada . . 

10863 

( 

Kistna 

10800 


Averago .. 


1 JJi 


Hi 

m 


7* 

\2\ 

♦> 7 

71 

12* 



12 


7\ 

131 

H 

8 

1231 

2*94 

7'7I 


Next in turn may be taken in succession of types of pen 
T weighted above by means of a fusiform 

ype I0 ' swelling. These types are illustrated on 

plate xx by the following figures :— 

Fig. 16. Type JO. Style No. 10664, from the Coimbatore District. 

Fig. 17. Type 11. Style No. 10775, from the Tanjoro District, 

Fig. 18. Type 11. Style No. 10829, from North Arcot. 

Fig. 19. Type 11. Style No. 10776, from the Tanjore District. 

Fig. 20. Type 11. Style No. 10669, from Malabar. 

Fig. 21. Type'll. Style No. 10720 h from South Arcot. 

Style No. 10664 from Coimbatore (fig. 16) which has a 
length of 6| inches, and a weight of 1J oz., and in which the 
distance of the centre of gravity from the tip is 4 inches, is 
the simplest of the types, being a transition between type 
1, figure 1, and the types 11 and 12. 
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Of styles of type 11 are here offered five illustrations,— 
_ figures 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. Some 

iype x * styles of this type are rounded, but most 

are octagonal in section above, either equal sided or with 
broader and narrower sides alternating as in figure 21. I give 
a table of styles of type 11 arranged according to tneir 
lengths:— 


District of Origin. 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


Madura 

.. 10728 

Coimbatore 

.. 10602 

Majabar 

. . 10081 

Trichinopoly 

.. 10707 

8outh Arcot 
Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

.. 10721 
. . 10708 
.. 10775 

Tinnevelly 

.. 10782 

South Arcot 

.. 10720 

Salem 

.. 10655 

Tanjore 

.. 10770 

Salem 

.. 10663 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

.. 10704 
.. 10776 

Chingleput 

North Arcot 

.. 10799 
.. 10829 

Malabar, Anjungo 

.. 10813 

Malabar 

.. 10669 

South Arcot 

.. 10722 

South Arcot 

. 10713 

Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10801 

Kistna 

.. 10857 

Kurnool 

.. 10187 

Godaveri 

.. 10793 

North Arcot 

.. 10828 

Nellore 

.. 10765 

Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10806 

Kistna, Be/wad a 

.. 10840 

Kurnool 

.. 10826 

Average 



Average of specimens from 
N. of Madras 


Average of specimens from 
Madras and South 



2J 

4 


2 i 1 

41 

61 

n 1 

44 

«8 

n 

4 

6 { 

n 

4g 

64 

n 

42 

H 

2j 

5 

7 

2 1 

H 

7 

2] 

4} 

7{ 

n 

43 


2i 

• r ! 

7? 

21 

4J 

7A 

2 1 

61 

8J 

31 

64 

8} 

2* 1 

64 

' 

2 4 , 

6 

8* 

31 ' 

6 

82 

4.1 

6 

n 

1 

6J 

n 1 

4 , 

64 

101 

31 , 

62 

10& 

31 

n 

m 

3i 

n 

1H 

25 

n 

11 

4 1 

71 

Hi 

3 

7 

iU 

4i 

n 

12 

H I 

8 

125 

4 1 

81 

8*67 

3*00 

5*76 

10*91 

3*54 

7*30 

7*49 

2*72 

j 4 93 


It is very easy to see from the table that the style of the 
Southern Districts is much shorter than that of the Northern. 
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The fourth series on plate xx is composed of the following 
pens now to be described : — 

Fio. 22. Type 12. Style No. 10849, from the Kfetna District. 

Fio. 23. Type 12. Stylo No. 10769, from the Nellore District. 

Fio. 24. Type 13. Style No. 10667, from Malabar. 

Fig. 26. Type 13. Style No. 10730, from the Madura District. 

Fjg. 26. Type 14. Style No. 10807, from the Kistna District 

Fig. 27. Type 15 Style No. 10706, from the Nellore District. 

Departing from the last type in the direction of type 
No. 9 are the following pens constructed 
ype 12 . as in figures 22 and 23. It will be 

noticed that they all belong to the Districts which have supplied 
type 9 (figs. 13-15), except No. 10769 (fig. 23) which came from 
a more southern District, and differs in "being half of brass. 


District of Origin 


Vizagapatain .. 10766 

Vizagapatain .. 10755 

Nellore . 10769 

Kistna, At till .. 10851 

Vizagapatain .. 10754 

Kistna. Mogalter range 10849 


Werage 



1 

Distance 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

1 1 

! in inches of 
|the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

7 .] ; 

1 

u 

5 

7J 

2 

Si 

8“ 

2h 

5? 


3 J 

51 

n 

3 

H 

Hi 1 

n 

, 71 


8-85 | 2-75 5*96 


The next type has a bulb on the stem, solid generally, 
Type 13 but * n one specimens it is 

hollow. Often the stem of styles of this 
type is ornamented prettily with bidri work. The examples 
in the Indian Museum are arranged in the next table by 
length; and two are drawn in figures 24 and 25. 
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District of Origin. 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


! Distance 
i in inches of 
the Centre of 
[Gravity from 
j the tip. 


i 


Madura 

10730 


n 

22 

South Canara 

10824 


1? 


Malabar 

10673 

5* 

u 

2? 

Malabar, Pannianur . 

10671 

5? 

2 

2A 

Malabar 

10675 

7} 

n 

41 

Malabar 

10690 

71 

K 

41 

Malabar 

10696 

7 J 

n 

4\ 

Malabar, Anjengo . 

10815 i 

8.1 

i? 

1 "»1 

Malabar 

10667 

«h 7 

, 2} 


Malabar 

10682 

9J 


1 6 

Malabar 

10693 

91 

24 


Malabar 

10701 i 

9Z 

' *1 

1 a 

Nellore 

10768 

10« 

2® 1 

1 

Malabar 

10697 

121 

n j 

71 

Average 


7-98 

2-48 

5-2' 


We find one heavy Malabar pen, which might almost be 
made a separate type. The very short pen from Madura is of 
brass with an iron point and has its swelling hollow. 

Four styles have been received with the swelling higher up 
the stem, one of which is represented in 
fig. 26. They are as follows:— 


Type 14 . 


Distance 

District of Origin. the Centro of 

Inches. Ounces. , Gravity from 

the tip. 


Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10807 

91 


0} 

Kistna 

.. 10861 , 

ot 


«i 

Nellore 

.. 10764 

10 

22 

of 

Kistna, Bezuada 

.. 10843 , 

12=/ 

*1 

H 

Average 


10*37 

3*59 

0-87 


I 


The upper parts of the first-, second and last are made of 
brass. 

Style No. 10766 (fig. 27) is a peculiar departure akin to 
- the last. It was received from Nellore, 

5 * weighs If oz., is 7 inches long, and its 

centre' of gravity is 6 inches above the point. 
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The last series on plate xx is composed of the following 
four figures:— 

Fio. 28. Type 1 ft. Style No. 10670, fiom the Malabar District. 

Fig. 29. Type 1 ft. Style No. 10672, from South Canara. 

Fig. 30. Type 16. Style No. 10811, from the Malabar District. 

Fig. 31. Type 17. Stylo No. 10691, from the Malabar District. 

Heavy cigar-shaped styles, such as is figured as 28, come 
T 6 from Malabar: and if ornamented they 

ypc ’ become like figs. 29 and 30, the first of 

which was received from South Canara, an adjoining District: 
otherwise the examples have all come from Malabar. 

The weights and length of these pens are:— 


District of Origin 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


Malabar, Pannianur .. 10(>80 
Malabar; Anjengo . 10812 
Malabar .. .. 10668 

Malabar, Pannianur .. 10676 
Malabar, Pannianur .. 10679 
Malabar, Pannianur .. 10678 
Malabar .. . . 10665 

South Canara .. 10823 

Malabar, Anjengo .. 10811 
Malabar. Pannianur .. 10672 
Malabar. Pannianur .. 10670 


Uerage 


GJ 1 

0*1 

~ 1 

3i 

«! 

2] 


7 1 

1J 

\ 4? 

71 

H 

4 i 

7 K , 

3 1 

5 

SI ' 

7 ‘ i 

5* 

i 


81 


i 

81 

I 

2i I 


1H ! 

8 

71 

il } 

1(H , 

71 . 

8-40 

461 

5-5 


We find in the same part of India styles that taper evenly 
Type 17 . from a flat head to the point (fig. 31). 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Malabar, Anjengo 
Malabar .. 

Malabar . 

Malabar .. 

Malabar .. 

. -10814 
. 10698 
. 10693 
. 10(86 
. 10691 

71 

7| 

91 

1 101 

!. 31 

21 

I 4i 

17* 

51 

4jj 

62 

7 

8 * 

Average 


_ 

925 

1 6-55 

6*52 
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Second Division. 

Styles with a Knife edge associated. 

The simplest forms of styles, with a knife blade worked on 
to them, are to be seen in figs. 32, 33, 34 and 35. 

These four figures, 32-35, together with figure 36, make the 
first series on plate xxi:— 

Fio. 32. Type 19. Style No. 10717, from South Arcot. 

Fig. 33. Type 22. Style No. 10748, from the Vizagapatam District 

Fio. 34. Type 20. Style No. 10760, from the Vizagapatam District. 

Fig. 36. Type 21. Style No. 10763, from the Nellore District. 

Ftq. 36. Type 23. Style No. 10738, from Ganjam. 

The simplest of all is style No. 10750 (fig. 34), from the 
district of Vizagapatam, which may be used as the starting 
point of a series. We may group the similar styles to be found 
in the Indian Museum Collection as follows:— 

Type 18, long thin style with straight blade, 
Vizagapatam, 10750 (fig. 34), and 10751. 

Type 19, thin style, blade turned at an angle of about 30 L , 
South Arcot, 10717 (fig. 32). 

Type 20, thin style, blade sickle-shaped, 

Vizagapatam, 10758 (not figured, is, as it were, an 
exaggeration of the next, fig. 35). 

Type 21, very long, otherwise as type 21, 

Nellore, 10763 (fig. 35). 

Type 22, thin style, blade turned about at an angle of 90 r , 
Vizagapatam, 10748 (fig. 33). 

It is noteworthy that they all come from the Coromandel 
(’oast, whence come also the thin styles that have no knife 
blades attached. 

The weight and length of these pens are as follows:— 


Diwtrict of Origin. 


Vizagapatam . 10748 

Vizagapatam 107 58 

South Arcot .. 10717 | 

Vizagapatam 10754 

Nellore .. 1076-1 

Vizagapatam .. 10750 


Styles such as these just described, lead up to the very 
chai'laoteristic style of Orissa (fig. 36) which has a downwardly 
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directly cutting edge, and an eye-hole by which it may be sus¬ 
pended. All Orissa styles of this type are very much alike, as a 
glance down the following table shows. Their use extends to 
Midnapur, Calcutta (among immigrant Uriyas), Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. 


Distance 


District of Oricin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

1 in inches of 
the Centre of 
•Gravity from 

Vizagapatam 

.. 10757 


0 « 

the tip. 

I 

Ganjam . 

.. 10737 

H 

2 

45 

Ganjam . 

.. 10744 

6 1 

2 

41 

Orissa 

.. 7240 

H 

1 

45 

Ganjam . 

.. 10742 


1 i 

41 

Ganjam 

.. 10740 

7] 

o 

4 1 

Midnapur 

.. 4243 

n 

«? 

55 

Cuttack .. 

491 


15 

5J 

Ganjam .. 

.. 10736 

7 1 

1 1 

r >5 

Ganjam 

.. 10736 

7'i 

21 

65 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10741 

8 

U 

4J 

Ganjam .. 

.. 10743 

8 

21 

*1 

Vizacapatam 

Ganjam 

. 10762 

8 

»> 

5J 

.. 10739 

»l 

U 

55 

Cuttack .. 

489 

8> 

21 

6J 

(Janjam .. 

.. 10736 

9« 

o 

’>! 

Average 


7*44 

1*79 

4*96 


The second series of pens on plate xxi is made up of the 
following:— 

Fig. 37. Type 24. Style No. 10687, from the district of Malabar. 

Fig 38. Type 26. Style No. 10700, from the district of Malabar. 

Fig. 39. Type 26. Style No. 10821, from th i district of Kumool. 

Fig. 40. Type 27. Style No. 10820, from the district of Kurnool. 

Fig. 41. Type 28. Style No. 10784, from the district of Cuddapah. 

The eye-holes of the Orissa styles reappear in styles of 
T 24 the same coast from Districts further 

™ 4 ' south (vide figs. 40 and 41): but no 

styles from the Malabar coast exist in the Indian Museum 
which have these eye-holes in the knife blade. However, 
Malabar has supplied the style figured as fig 37, which possess¬ 
es two rows of six holes below the blade. This style is a 
long thin one such as one would have expected from the Dis¬ 
tricts of the Kistna or Kurnool, its weight is 6 J oz., its 
length* 17 inches, and its centre of gravity is 10 inches 
from the tip. 
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Very like type 26 are two other styles from Malabar, one 
Type 2K °* figured as fig. 38. Their 

yp 5 ' weight, length and the position of the 

centre of gravity are as follows:— 


Distance 


District of Origin 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

| in inches of 
the Centre of 
(Gravity from 
the tip. 

Malabar 

Malabar 

.. 10700 
.. 10702 

13 

\3‘ 

±1 

3 1 


Type 26 . 

The eastern coast and the District of 
Coimbatore have supplied type 26 (fig. 39). 





Distance 

District of Origin 

Length m 
Inches 

Weight in 
Ounces 

in inches of 
the Centro of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Coimbatore 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Kumool 

.. 10603 
. 10842 
.. 10810 
.. 10821 

0 i 

10 } 

ID 

01 

“4 

2 J 

0 1 
~4 

2 | 

4 ‘ 

5 ‘ 

•'h 

0 i 

A 

A\orage 


10-00 

2-34 

5*87 

Type 27 . 

Very similar 
{vide fig. 40). 

but with two eye-holes 



- 

1 

Distance 

District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches 

Weight in 

1 Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 

Anantapur 

Kistna 

Kumool 

Kistna 

.. 10827 
.. 10856 
. 10820 , 

. 10841 j 

113 

12 ] 

12 J 

121 

. 

-1 

1 

7/ 

7} 

7} 

8 

Average 

* * l 

12-00 

1 2-53 

7-60 


T he pen figured as fig. 41 differs from the last in having 
Type 28 . two knife edges. It cpmes from Cudda- 
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pah, its weight is 3 oz.; it is 14J inches long, and has the 
centre of gravity 8£ inches from the tip. 


The above completes the enumeration of the light styles 
with knife edges attached; and we proceed to the heavy styles 
with such knives. They fall into types by the shapes of the 
blade. 

The third series of figures on plate xxi illustrates them. 

Fig. 42. Type 29. Style No. 10084, from Malabar. 

Fig. 43. Type 29. Style No. 10774, from Trichinopoly 

Fig. 44 . Type 30. Style No. 10709, from Triehinopob. 

Fig. 45 . Type 31. Style No. 10725, from Madura. 

Fig. 46. Type 32. Style No. 10795, from Ohingloput. 

Just as the heavy styles without knife-edges come from 
southern and western India, so do the 
ype 29 ‘ heavy styles with knife-edges. The fol¬ 

lowing enumerates those of the heavy series in which (as in 
tig. 42) the edge is straight. 


District of Origin. 


Trichinopoly 

Tan j ore 

Madura 

Tan j ore 

Tanjoro 

South Arent 

Tanjoro 

Tanjoro 

Chingleput 

Tanjoro 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 

Malabar 


10706 

10770 

10729 

10777 
10771 
10719 
10780 

10778 
10798 
10774 
10692 
10694 
10684 
10688 


Average 




I 

Distance 

Length in 
IncheH. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

j in inches u 
the Centre 
'Gravity fre 



the tip. 

5 8 

2 4 

3 1 


u 

4 

71 


V, 

71 

ifc 

51 

7h 

K 


8} ' 

3 

i 4 « 

8* ; 

3* 

5 1 

85 1 

2 * 

• r >; 

! 

2 1 

1 6 i 


H 

1 5 1 

9 a 

GJ 

1 6 ~ 

111 

31 

1 6 • 

11* 

8J 

1 7* 

161 

7« 

1 ' V - 

9 06 

3-43 

5-67 


We pass on to those of the heavy series in which the 
blade is hooked (fig. 44). A table enu- 
ype 3 °' 'merating them is to be found on the next 

page. 

The average length and weight of styles with hooked 
blades (type 30) is less than the average weight and styles 
with straight blades (typo 29), as a consequence of Malabar 
supplying some characteristically heavy styles with straight 
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blades, and none with hooked blades : from a glance at the 
preoeding table of the specimens of type 29, it will be observed 
that Malabar has supplied the four pens which are the heaviest. 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Tan j ore 

.. 10770 

n 

Madura 

.. 10729 

n 

Tanjore 

.. J07 7 7 

n 

Tanjore 

.. 10771 

n 

Tanjore 

.. 10719 

«i 1 

Tanjore 

. 10780 

81 

Tanjore 

. 10778 

81 

Trichinopoly 

.. 10774 

81 ! 

Trichinopoly 

.. 10709 

n 1 

Average 


7-99 

_ 1 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


n 

u 

4 

3 

3} 

3" 

If 

H 


44 

H 

5 

n 

** 

s i 

®1 


2*46 


r> 10 


Type 31 and 32 . 


The blade again differs in the styles 
figuied as figs. 45 and 46. 


District of Origin. 


(Madura .. 10725 

l Chingleput .. 10798 

32 Chingleput .. 10705 


Length in Weight in 
Inches. Ounces. 


H 

85 

12J 


4 J 

n 




1 

■ Distance* 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
' Gravity ft om 
1 the tip. 


51 

71 


Third Division. 

Clasp Knives. 


The figures of this 

Ftq. 47. Typo 33. 
Fio 48. Type 34. 
T’lo. 49. Type 36. 


type are given on plate xxi. 

Style No. 10659, from Coimbatoro. 
Style No. 10826, from Chingleput 
Style No. 10689, from Malabar. 


The two common forms of styles constructed as clasp- 

“ e / ra r in , figs - 47 and «• Tfa ey vary in the shape 
of the blade: the shape of the style is always the same. The 
oasf of the style is always folded round the base of the blade. 
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Knives o! the first type (fig. 47) with light brown wood 
handles have come from the Distriots of 
Type 33 . Coimbatore, Madura, andTinnevelly, with 

ebony bandies from the Districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjore and Madura, and with bone 
handles from the Districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjore and 
Madtrra. 

Knives of the second type with ebony handles have 
T come from the Districts of North Aroot, 

yp« 34- Chingleput, South Aroot, Nellore and 

Trichinoply; and with bone handles from the Districts of Tri- 
ohinopoly. 

Sometimes these knives, instead of the brass knob which 
is figured at the base in fig. 47, have a brass disc for a seal: 
sometimes they have a bone knob^ but often they have noth¬ 
ing, as in fig. 48. 

An European two-bladed knife, with one blade filed down 
to make a style, has been received from 
ype 35 ‘ Salem: and a curious knife (fig. 49) 

has been received from Malabar, which has the style and 
blade in one piece, so that when one is 
TP* 3 • sheathed the other must be unsheathed. 


Fourth Division. 

Circle Machines. 

Last of all is to be figured the machine (fig. 60) for making 
Type 37 circles, which can also be used for making 

parallel lines. Three such styles have 
been received: one from Madura (which is figured on plate 
xxi as fig. 60), one from South Arcot, and one from Salem. 


District of Origin. Length in Inches. Weight in Ounces. 


Salem .. 10654 , 3 2 J 

South Arcot .. 10718 1 5 | 

Madura .. 10731 I 5 I I 


In conclusion, -by way of bringing out clearly that the 
types of style are looal, the following table has been drawn 

up:— 




iCn«A«mn£ 




‘ojofnvx 


•XlodonTqofJtx 


•moi«g 


tjoojv *fjn°S 


*«ndot9aiqo 


•400XV W°N 


•wonoR 


•qodeppno 


•jnd«jn«uv 
•ton 9 9 


‘loottnrg 



ft, «M . 

f : |« 

1 is 


H i 1 


If. 


i. 

9 fj8 ‘ 

l 

•\3 

1 •Sr 

1 1® 



1 ft! 

i 

'S 2 

S’g 


4 Ii' 1 g s 

p 7 

ub <d ^ 


g l 


Typo 8—T-shaped (fi*. 12) 

T>po 8—With a short head (figs 13, 14 
»ndI5) 

Typo 10—Intermediate between types 
load 11 (fig 16). * .. 
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PLATE XXI. 
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IRON STYLES, x* 




2* On 2 probable identity between Clypeaster compla- 
natU8 , Duncan and Sladen, and Clypeaster 
duncanensis , Noetling. 

By Hum Chandra. Das-Gupta. 


1886. Clypeaster covnptan<Uus t Duncan and Sladen, in Pal. 

Ind., Ser. xiv., Vol. I., 3 fasc., v, p. 326, pi. L. 

1901. Clypeaster dunoanensis, Noetl., in Pal. Ind., New Ser., 
Vol. I., pt. 3, p. 106, pi. I, fig. 13. 


While arranging the duplicates of Clypeaster described 
from the Indian Tertiaries I had an opportunity of studying 
Clypeaster duncanensis, Noetl., from the miooene beds of 
Burma occurring at an ‘ unknown horizon near Prome.’ Dr. 
Noetling believed this species to be quite different from any of 
the species previously described from Western India but com¬ 
pared it, among others, with Clypeaster complanatus, Dune, and 
jpadt Dr. Noetling, however, thought that these two species 
IwAHl* distinguished by (1) the large size, (2) the small base 
and fp) the nature of the poriferous zones in the type from 
Burma. In plate I, fig. 13, of Dr. Noetling’s monograph there 
is a restoration of the species, and on a careful examination of 
the restored figure two features stand out prominently. In the 
text it is mentioned that the length is greater than the breadth, 
but the length of the restored speoimen is 100 mm. while that 
of the greatest breadth is 107 mm. Dr. Noetling’s specimen 
which is in a fragmentary state shows parts only of the ambul¬ 
acra! petals III and IV and a very small portion of Va. A 
oareful measurement of the angles between the adjacent me¬ 
dian-lines of the ambulaoral petals as restored by Dr. Noetling 
gives the following results:— 


Between the median-line of I and that of 


» 

u 

It 

it 


it 

11 

ft 

*» 


ii 

in 

IV 

v 


»» 

a 

> i 
1 1 


II .. 70° («) 

III .. 76° (0) 

IV .. 76° (y) 

V .. 64° (8) 
I .. 74° («) 


In the measurements given above (be differences between 
(a) and (8) are very striking, showing dearly that the relative 
lines of the ambulacra! petals must be quite different from what 
we find in the restored figure in Sr. Noetling’s monograph. 

Dr. Noetling lays a great etnas on the large siaa attained 
by hit species; but in the collection of Mr. Vred i BB wg from 
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the Gaj beds of Roohro in Kelat (K 10. 630) there is a speci¬ 
men of Glypeaster complanatus, Dune, and Slad., which is inter¬ 
mediate between the Western Indian and the Burman types in 
size. One important character of Glypeaster complanatus is 
that the inner pores are round and the outer pores are oval. 
This distinction is also constant in Mr. Vredenburg’s specimen, 
i.e. t in those parts of the ambulacral zones which have escaped 
weathering. But many of the inner pores of the latter speci¬ 
men are oval due to weathering, and on close inspection I find 
that a few of the pores lying in Illb of Dr. Noetling’s type are 
more rounded than oval, showing that those portions of the 
poriferous zones whioh are better preserved have retained more 
of their original form, and that originally the oharaoters of the 
poriferous zones in Clypeaster complanatus and in C. duncanensis 
were alike. 

It is clear that the restoration of this species, after 
Dr. Noetling, is open to modification : and the dimensions of 
(A) Duncan and Sladen’s type of C . complanatus, (B) Mr. 
Vredenburg’s specimen and (C) the Burman type as proposed 
to be restored by mo, are given below:— 


Dimensions in millimetres . 




A 

B. 

c. 

Length 

(a) .. 

79 

84 

110 

Breadth 

lb) .. 

72 

79 

107 

Base 

(c) .. 

47 

63 

74 

I 

(d) •• 

22 

26 

33 

II 

(d) .. 

22 

25 

33 

III 

(e) .. 

24 

27 

36 

the dimensions given above the following 


A. 


B. 

C. 

b : a .. 

0*91 


0-94 

0*97 

c : b .. 

0*65 


0-67 

0*69 

d: c .. 

0*61 


0*47 

0-44 

d: e .. 

0*91 


0-92 

0-94 


It may be mentioned in this oonneotion that the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey collections oontain a few duplicates of <7. compla¬ 
natus, but moBt of these are in a fragmentary state, and I oould 
pick out from them only two capable of being measured, and 
they gave the following results in millimetres:— 




(i) 

(ii) 

Length (a) 

# . 

62 

70 

Breadth (b) 

• 41 

56 

68 

Baee (o) 

• • 

? 

41 
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From these dimensions the following ratios are ob¬ 
tained:— 


(i) («) 

bra. 0*89 0*90 

e: b. ? 0-05 


These ratios show that with the growth of the test, the re¬ 
lative dimensions of the species in the different directions are 
a little variable. 

The figures obtained for A , B and C, taken in considera¬ 
tion with the above remarks, clearly point out the proba¬ 
bility of A, B and C as belonging to the same species. It may 
also be mentioned that the portion of the base that is preserved 
in Dr. Noetling’s type indicates a slight convexity in the 
median interradial line with slight concavities on the two 
sides, a feature which is also found in C. complanatus. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears to me that 
there is probably no specific difference between C . complanatus, 
Duncan and Sladen, and C. duncanensis , Noetl., and that the 
latter is only a large sized representative of the typioal Gaj 
species with a base of about 74 mm., and that the specimen col¬ 
lected by Mr. Vredenburg from the province of Kelat is inter¬ 
mediate between these two. 




3 . Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal. 

By Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 


In the artiole on Bengali Temples 1 2 I pointed out how the 
Hindu structures were influenced, and powerfully influenced, 
by old Bengali mosques. A few words on these buildings will 
not therefore be out of place, specially as I notice considerable 
confusion in the general notions about such mosques. 


A.—Earliest Mosques. 

Mosques had been built in Bengal from the very be- 
„ .. , ginning of Moslem rule. Tabaka t-i-Nasiri 

M mentions that mosques were erected m 

the capital Lakhanawati by the first Sultan Muhammad-i- 
Bakbtyar (696-602 H.), and his successor Husam-ud-dln Twaz 
(612 ?-624 H.).* No building of their times has survived. The 
oldest existing inscription regardingthe erection of a mosque in 
Bengal is that of Gangarampur in Malda District. It beais 
the date 1 st Maharram 647 H. (16th April, 1249 A.D.) in the 
time of the Sultan Jalal-ul-hak Ma'sud Shah JamV This 
mosque, too, is no longer traceable. 

Of the existing mosques the oldest ones an found near 
Satgaon. The mosque of Jafar Kban at Triveni has an inscrip¬ 
tion, dated 698 H. (1298 A.D.), andis thus the oldest in Bengal. 
At Chota Pandua the Baradwarl appears to be another old 
mosque. It has lost its inscription, if any. Tradition as¬ 
cribes it to the time of Shah Safi-ud-dln, said to be a contem¬ 
porary of the aforesaid J&far gjan, and the architectural details 
resemble largely those of Jafar Khan's mosque. These two may 
be briefly described as follows 

1. Jafar Kb&n's mosque of Triveni. 698 H. Exter- 
- nally 76'-9" x 34'-7". In the 

hall, pillars partly buried in 
earth, ten in number, in two rows of five each, 
6 to 8 ft. high, the front row hexagonal, the back 
row square and octagonal; openings on three 
sides, five in front, and two on each .side 
(5 + 2 + 2 ), with unequal interspaces; back-wall 
with five prayer niches (corresponding to five 


1 J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 148—160. 

2 Raverty’s Translation, pp. 560, 583. 

* At. Sur. Rep., xv,, plate xxi; J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 54-5. 
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{rout openings), of which the southernmost one 
is fallen with the roof. Above the stone pillars 
rise brick arches that originally held up ten low 
hemispherical domes , in two rows of five eaoh, of 
which only seven now remain, the front five and 
the back two. Muoh of it in ruins. 

[See the half-plan, fig. 1.] 

2 Baradwari Mosque of Chofca Pandua,—1st quarter of 

the 14th century (?). 15x- 
PSnduS, BSradwSri. 231' x 42'. In the 

hall, pillars , 6 ft. high, 42, in two rows of 21 each, 
in varying size and shape, about half uncarved, 
the rest carved with garlands ending in bell, etc., 
some octagonal, others square at the base and 
octagonal above ; openings 27 (21 + 3 + 3): in the 
back-wall 21 prayer niches or mihrahs corres¬ 
ponding to 21 openings in front, the niches well 
carved on the top and at the sides; above the 
pillars spring brick arches supporting 63 low 
hemispherical domes , in 3 rows of 21 each, many 
damaged ; several carvings traceable on the front 
wall, though more or less dilapidated; in the 
N.W. corner a high masonry platform with a 
small room on it, said to have been the chillah - 
khdnd or resting-house of the saint, but more 
likely the zenana portion. Much of it in ruins. 

[ See half-plan, fig. 2.] 


Their architectural details reveal several peculiarities, due 
, T partly to the age, and partly to the country. 

Hm u n uenco. Though the general plan is Saracenic, the 
details are broadly Hinduistic. The carvings on the pillars, on 
the front wall, and round the prayer niches, are more or less 
copies of Hindu ornamentations, the tessellated garlands and 
the geometrical intertwinings being specially noticeable. The 
arches spring direct from the pillars, without any pendentivis, 
thus differing from Saracenic examples. The domes are also 
built up of concentric rings of bricks, one ring above the other, 
each becoming smaller and smaller in circumference, until the 
top opening is closed by a stone, just as in Hindu towers built 
on horizontal arches. 


This Hindu influence is quite natural. During the first 
century of Moslem rule, the governors and their ohief amirs 
were mostly Turks, hardy, active soldiers, but rude and illiter¬ 
ate. For the practice of their religion, prayer-places were a 
necessity; but they hAd not sufficient taste or attainments to 
build them by themselves, or even to supervise their construc¬ 
tion properly. They had to depend almost entirely on Hindu 
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artisans for construction; and for materials they utilised the 
fragments of Hindu temples they had demolished. The result 
was this curious superposition of Hindu details on general 
Saracenic plans. 

Another peculiarity is the prevalence of bricks. In the 

Prevalence of Bricks. P lain8 u of Ben gf> n ° stone can be had 
anywhere, and if required had to be 
brought from long distances, chiefly by water. Hence stones 
were very sparingly used. The bricks made from stiff clay of 
the plains were fairly lasting and far cheaper, and could 
further at a small cost be moulded into various neat carvings. 
Hence in the Bengal mosques bricks practically superseded 
stones as building material. Its effect was that the mosques 
became more and more long with numerous domes and a pro¬ 
fusion of carvings, but they could not be made high, with 
correspondingly imposing openings. The domes were also low 
in height, in the earliest mosques partly from the use of horizon¬ 
tal arches. The pillars were of stone; but even they, from 
scarcity of this material, had to be made sufficiently low. The 
pillars were usually of Rajamahal basalt. In some of the 
largest mosques of later times, the walls were up to a certain 
height faced with stones. 


B.— Later Mosques. 


About 1338 A.D., Bengal became independent, and this 

, , independence lasted for nearly two cen- 

Later Mosques. tur j es and a half . Under lUe indepen- 

dent Sultans a large number of mosques came to be built in 
various parts of the province. Architectural art was more and 
more developed ; and in course of time a special style was 
developed showing various peculiarities both in the general plan 
and in the details. Among such peculiarities may be men¬ 
tioned curved battlements, four corner towers octagonal and 
rising just above the battlement, many Jow domes without 
any base of cylindrical drum, height low in comparison with 
length, and in qonsequence openings generally insignificant, a 
profusion of brick carvings and in several instances of fine 
glazed tiles. The^ best specimens of the style are naturally 
found in the two oapitals, Gaur and Pandua. But notable ex¬ 
amples lie scatterod in and near Satgaon, Sunargaon, Khalifa- 
tabad, Devlkot and elsewhere. The earliest examples have 
disappeared. At present the oldest and the most imposing of 
them is the Adinah mosque of Ha?rat Pandua bearing the 
date Rajab 776 H. or December 1374 A.D. 

It is a matter of great regret that most of these mosques 


Its Divisions are more or ^ esa * n A careful ex¬ 

amination of their remains enables us, 
however, to group them into two broad divisions. 
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(a) One-domed cubes, and 
(#) Many-domed parallelopipeds. 

The first group is the simpler, having among other peou- 
Cubical Mosques. liarities the following:— 

i. The halls have no internal pillars; 

ii. The halls are square in ground-plan, usually chang¬ 

ing into octagonal above ; 

iii. The roof has one dome; and where a corridor exists, 

usually with three more small domes over the 
corridor. 

The presenoe or absence of the corridor subdivides this 
group into two sections. The better«known specimens may be 
described briefly as follows :— 

a. corridorlesa. (a) Those without a corridor— 

(1) The mosque at Molla Simla, Srlrampur subdivision, 
HuglT. Date uncertain; according to Blocb- 
mann, 777 H., but architecturally not earlier than 
the second half of the ninth century H. Inter¬ 
nally 17 ft. sq. (externally 24 ft.); in the back- 
wall three mihrabs, with a pulpit between the 
second and third niches; one door in the front 
wall, and two smaller side doors in the side walls; 
four octagonal comer towers, each face with a 
diameter of one foot; plastering fallen from 
S.W. corner of the outside (back wall) and show¬ 
ing thin bricks, 6$" x 3$* x If* ; back wall buried 
a little at the base, the remaining height ISO*. 

[See PHOTOGRAPH AND plan, figs. 3 and 4J. 

2) The smaller mosque at Chota Pandua, Hugh, 1 st 
Maharram, 882 H. (16th April, i477 A.D.). 25* 
ft. sq.; three mihrabs in the back wall; five open¬ 
ings (3 +1 + 1 ); four polygonal corner towers. 

(3) Purani mosque at Gofildihi, Sunargaon, 926 H. 
(1619AD.). 16$ ft. sq.; in the back wall three 

semi-octagonal niches; and in each side wall two 
rectangular niches ; five openings (3 + 1 + I); four 
octagonal corner towers. 

b. With a corridor . (ft) Those with a corridor in front. 

(3) ThemosqueatQopalgafij,Dinajpur, 16thSafar,805H. 
( 1 st December, 1460 A.D.). Hall 12 ft. sq. in¬ 
ternally ; corridor 12 ' x 5$'; ball openings five 
(3 + 1 + 1 ) and corridor openings five (3 +1 +1); in 
the back wall three niches; outer archways 6 ft. 
high and 28' wide; the wall faced witn hewn 
» stones up to a little below the aroh-springs. 
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(4) Ch&mkatti mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 880 H. (?) 

or 1475 A.D. Hall 23*8* sq. (externally SO'^'x 
34'* 10*); one bay in the baok-wall; both hall and 
corridor, have each five openings (3 + 1 + 1); no 
domes over the' corridor; four ootagonal comer 
towers ; wall face divided into panels, ornamented 
with ohain and bell, and bordered with glazed 
tiles. 

(5) Lattan mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 880 H.(?) or 

1475 A.D. Hall 34 ft. sq (74J x 51'); hall openings 
nine (3 + 3 + 3) and corridor openings five (3 + 1 + 1); 
3 bays in the ba f ’k-wall; corner towers six, four 
on four sides of the hall and two on the front 
side of the corridor; three small domes on the 
corridor; the whole wall surface, inside and out¬ 
side, covered with beautiful glazed tiles. 

(6) The mosque at Kheraul, Murshidabad. 900 H. 

(1594-5 A.D.). Three bays in the back wall; 
three small domes over the corridor. 

(7) Rukn Khan’s mosque at Devikot, Dinajpur. 

918 H. (1512 A.D.). Hall 26'HT sq. with walls 
5'-9" thick; one niche highly ornamented ; domes 
gone : the lower part of the wall of coarse grey 
stone. 


The mosque at Molla Simla (No. I) has not been described 


MollS Simla Mosque 


before The place is three auarter of a 
mile south of the new station Nasibpur 


in the Tarakeswar branch line of the East Indian Railway. 
The building stands close to the Sarasvat! river, ft must have 


been built at a time when the place flourished as a ban¬ 
dar (port), having been situated on the junction of the Saras- 
vatl with some large creek of the Hugli river. Excavations 


now and then bring to light thin bricks of the old time and 
remains of masonry platforms. 


The mosque has lost its inscription, if any. It was repaired 
from time to time, but the general plan does not appear 
to have been materially chanced. In front of the mosque, i e,, 
to its east, is the tomb of the saint gh&h Anwar Kuli Halibi; 


and over the doorway of the latter is fixed an Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion recording the erection of a mosque in 777 H. (1475 A.D.). 
Bloohmann takes this date to be that of the present one. Archi¬ 
tecturally, however, the existing mosque belongs to a group, 
which were built only within a limited time, 865 to 925 H.; 
and no details oan be found to antedate it by nearly a century. 
Traditions, curiously enough postdate its erection to 1001 H. 

According to local traditions, the mosque was built by a 
merchant. His boat while passing in the Sarasvatl was about 
to be drowned; he prayed to the local saint for help, and the 
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boat was miraculously saved; in gratitude the merchant 
caused this mosque to be built close to the saint's dargah . The 
saint is said to have been the son of a padgb&h, and to have 
wandered on to the place as a fakir. Two of his resting-places, 
nazargdhSy are still pointed out, one at Burigan, two and a 
half miles west, and the other at Titagarh on the other side of 
the Hugll river. Various quaint legends are told of his power. 
Cocoanut trees bowed their heads before him and offered him 
fruit as tribute. A Hindu barber used to shave him. One day 
he noticed the right hand of the saint all of a sudden became 
wet. He asked the saint, who told him that just then he had 
heard a merchant’s prayer for saving his sinking boat, and 
had raised the boat up. One day the saint picked up some 
earth, and putting it into the barber’s hand, orderedhimnot to 
open the fist until he reached his home. When half-way, the 
barber’s curiosity overcame his prudence. He opened the palm 
and found half the earth had been turned into gold. 

The many-domed parallelopiped is the more common 
Peculiarities of Paral- variety, and contains the best specimens 
lelopipeds. of Bengali mosques. In this group : — 

(1) The halls are oblong (not square); 

(2) They are divided into aisles by free pillars which 

support the dome arches ; 

(3) The back-wall is cut into several prayer-niches, three, 

five or eleven in number corresponding to as 
many front openings, or subdivided into a 
central nave and two wings, the nave being 
separated from the wings by thicker pillars ; 

(4) The roof-domes are many, corresponding to the 

inter-spaces between the internal pillars. 

Their brief descrip- According to the number of the bays 
tion. or prayer-niches, this group may be 

further subdivided. 

(a) Those with three bays — 

(1) Baba Adam’s mosque, Vikrampur. Middle of 

Rajab, 888 H. (August 1483 A.D.). Hall 34' x 22|' 
(externally 43' x 30'); two aisles formed by one 
row of two octagonal stone pillars ; two rectan¬ 
gular niches on each side wall; three openings all 
in front; four octagonal comer towers; six domes, 
in two rows of three each. 

(2) J alal-ud-dm ’s mosque at Satgaon, Hugll. Ramadan, 

936 H. (May 1529 A.D.), In ruins ; the north 
bay smaller than the other two ; six domes. 

(3) Majlis Saheb’s mosque at Kalna, Bard wan. Inscrip¬ 

tion lost. Hall, internally 75'9'x 25 /, 3"; four (?) 

i stone pillars ; the two side bays provided with 
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platforms (for zenana ?); ten domes, in two rows 
of five each. 

(4) Masjidkur mosque, Khulna. Inscription lost (10th 
century H. ?). Hall, four pillars in two rows; 
three domes. 

(6) Kasb& mosque, Bakhargaftj. Inscription lost. Hall, 
four pillars in two rows ; openings five (3 + 1 + 1); 
four corner towers of which three are fallen; nine 
domes in three rows of each. 

(6) Kusumbha mosque, Rajshahi. Inscription not yet 

published. Hall, two (?) pillars in one row; 
openings five (3 +1 +1); a platform in the north 
bay (for zen&na ?); six domes in two equal rows. 

(7) Salik mosque at Bashirhat, 24-Parganas. Date of 

inscription over the central mihrab not legible. 
Said to have been built by one ‘Ala-ud-dm in 1305 
A.D., but architecturally much later. Hall, 
36'x 24'; two stone pillars in a row 8 feet high, 
carved ; three mihrabs ; three front openings; two 
windows in each side wall with a niche between ; 
six domes in two equal rows. J 

(b) Those with five bays — 

(8) Tantipara mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 885 H.(?) 

1480 A.D. Hall, 78' x 31' (externally 91' x 43J'); 
four square pillars in one row; openings nine 
(5 + 2 + 2); four octagonal comer towers ; ten 
domes in two equal rows; outer wail-face orna¬ 
mented with large panels flower-bordered and con¬ 
taining pointed arches under which is a bell hung 
by a chain ; towers similarly ornamented. “ The 
finest of all the buildings now remaining in 
Gaur ” (Cunningham). 

(9) Chota Sona mosque, Firo?pur suburb, Gaur. In¬ 

scription of Husen Shah’s time (899-925 H.), the 

I Since writing this article, Moulvie Hamidul Huk, a matwaUi of 
the mosque, has sent me a rubbing of the inscription taken by Babu 
R. D. Banerjea (see fig. 5). This Arabic inscription is in two lines, writ¬ 
ten in Tugfera characters, and reads as follows:— 

1. La ildha illilla Mu^ammada-r-rasul-AUa. Bane hdzal maejid-ul - 

Majlie— 

2. - ul-muazzam-wal-mukarram Majlis-i-A'zam damut azimutho. San 

a}iada -+• subind samanam&yata. 

Translation:—“No God there is but He;»and Muhammad is His 
prophet * * (creed). This mosque built by the great and the liberal Majlis, 
Majlis-i-A’fam—May his greatness be perpetuated l—in the year eight 
hundred seventy one (1466-7 AD.). “The great and liberal Majlis, 
Ulugh Majlis-i-A’^am’ ’ is also mentioned in the inscription of the 
cubical mosque (No. 2), of (&ota PfinduS, Hugll, dated 1st Maharram. 
889 H., J.A.S.B., 1878, p. 276. ' 
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year being lost. Hall, 10'A* x 40'*9* (externally 
82$' x 52'); eight square pillars in two rows of 
four each ; openings eleven (5 + 3 + 3); the bay 
in the N.W. comer in two storeys, the upper room 
screened with trellis-work for ladies ; four octa¬ 
gonal comer towers ; on the roof fourteen domes 
in three rows (besides the upper story room), the 
domes being of different heights diminishing 
from the centre to the end ; interior covered 
with carvings and gilded ; doorways and inter¬ 
doorway niches bordered with broad bands of or¬ 
naments ; wall of bricks with outside facings of 
stones up to the springing of arches. 

(10) Bfigha mosque, Rajshahi. 930 H. (1523—4 A.D.). 

Dimensions nearly the same as those of Tanti- 
* p&ra (No. 8). Hall, four square pillars in a row ; 
openings nine (5 + 2 + 2); the fourth bay occupied 
by the pulpit and the fifth bay in the N.W. 
comer has a smaller mihrdb with a platform (for 
zenana?); ten domes in two equal rows, more 
or less broken; brick wall, adorned inside and 
outside with many ornamentations. 

(11) Hemtabad mosque, Dinajpur. 908 H. (1500-1 A.D.). 

Hall, eight pillars in two rows; openings eleven 
(5 + 3 + 3); the central bay largest; domes 16 (?). 

(c) Those with eleven bays — 

(12) S&tgumba? mosque, near B&gerhat, Khulna. In¬ 

scription lost, 9th century H. (?). Hall, 144' x 96' 
(externally 160' x 105') ; twelve square stone 
pillars in two rows of six each, 8 ft. high ; open¬ 
ings twenty-five (11 + 7 + 7); one door let 
through the bay to the right of the central, -and 
in the central aisle two small brick platforms of 
which one near the prayer niche being probably 
for pulpit and the other for zenana (?) ; four 
comer towers; seventy domes in ten rows of 
seven each, besides one row of seven vaults over 
, the central aisle. 

(13) Bara Son& mosque, Gaur. 932 H. (1526 AJX). 

Hall with a corridor in front, externally 168' x 76'. 
Hall divided into three long aisles by twenty 
square pillars in two rows of ten each, and sepa- 
rated from a long corridor by another row of ten 
thicker pillars. Main hall openings seventeen 
(11+3 + 3), and the corridor openings thirteen 
(11 + 1 + 1), The three bays in the N.W. comer 
occupied by a two-storeyed structure, the 
* upper room of which is screened off for ladies. 
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Eleven domes over the corridor, and some thirty 
over the hall in three rows. Six thin octagonal 
pinnacle-crowned minarets, four for the hall and 
two for the corridor. Walls of brick faced with 
stones, both inside and outside, up to a height of 
about 20 ft.; probably gilded inside. Three 
large gateways of the compound, 38J x 13$' each, 
faced with stone and ornamented with flowers in 
glazed tiles of different colours. 

(d) Those in which the hays are divided into a central nave and 
two wing8. 

(14) Adinahmosque, HazratPandua, Malda. 776 H. <?), 
December, 1374 A.D. The largest and the most 
imposing mosque in Eastern India. For fuller 
descriptions, see Buchanan in Martin’s Eastern 
India , vol. ii, Cunningham in Archaeological Survey 
Report of India , vol. xv, and Ravenshaw’s Oaur. 

Externally 607$' x 285$' with a courtyard of 397' x 
159' surrounded by cloisters. The cloisters on 
the west side form the prayer hall and are five 
aisles deep; those on the other three sides are 
only three aisles deep. In the centre of the 
prayer-hall is the nave, 64'*4 / ' x 33/82J," made up 
in the back-wall of two bays, with a pulpit to 
the north of the northern bay. The wing to the 
south has 18 bays with 68 pillars in four rows of 

17 each. The wing to the north Lad 18 bays; 
but has now a door let through the first bay 
(beginning from the south), while the bays 3rd to 
8th are occupied by a raised two-stoned platform 
Pddshdh-kd-lakht, and three doors let through the 
6fch to 8th bays. The nave is accessible from the 
courtyard by a wide opening, 33 ft. in span and 
more than 60 ft. high; while each wing has, 
fifteen openings into the courtyard. The nave is 
separate from the wings by two sets of four thick 
pillars. The ordinary pillars are 10 ft. high and 

18 inches in diameter, except those below the 
Pddshdh-kd-takht which are octagonal andthioker, 
3$ ft. in diameter. The yrall is of plain stone up 
to 12 ft. and of brick above, of which some 20 ft. 
is elaborately carved. The doors are in compari¬ 
son with length insignificant. The roof over the 
nave was a long vault; and over the cloisters the 
roof had no less than 378 small domes. The 
vault and most of the small domes have fallen ; 
and scores of the tall stone pillars have disap¬ 
peared. No comer towers visible. This mosque 
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is said to have been built after the celebrated 
mosque of Damascus. 

(15) Gunmant mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 
88.) H. (?), 1484 A D. Hall with a corridor- 
Hall, externally 140'•9* x 69'*3f, and the corridor 
from its remains appears to have been a long one, 
about 18 ft. wide. The hall is divided into a cen¬ 
tral nave 51' x 16'*10* and two wings, the nave 
being separated from each wing by two octago¬ 
nal pillars, 4£ ft. square at the base. In each 
wing are eight square pillars in two rows of four 
each. In the back wall are nine bays, one for 
the nave and four for each wing. Including the 
wide opening of the nave, the hall had nine 
openings in front, besides three openings on each 
side (9 + 3 + 3 or 15). The nave is covered by a 
ribbed vault with gable ends, and each wing by 
twelve hemispherical domes. The lower part of 
the walls up to the springing of the arches is of 
stones, rough blocks inside with cut facings. The 
brick walls faced with glazed tiles. In ruins now. 


C.—Peculiar Mosques. 

Under this head fall the peculiar structures known as 
u „ . _ _ ... Kadam Rasul. Strictly they are not 

ings damTla8U m mosques, but places sanctified by the 
% ‘ presence of prophet’s footprints. Henoe 

they do not contain prayer-inches. Kadam Rasul buildings 
have been erected at various places in Bengal, e.g ., near Mur- 
shidabad, at Katak and Balasore in Orissa, in Sunargaon and 
Nabigafij (Dacca), and elsewhere; but with one exception none 
of them appears to be pre-Mughal. The only exception is th&t 
at Gauj built in 937 H. (1530 A.D.). It consists of a three¬ 
doored hall, 25'*2* x 15', with a verandah on three sides, 9''2? 
wide. The verandah has three arched openings in front and 
one on eaoh side or five in all (3 + 1 +1). At each corner stands 
an ootagonal tower, with the diameter of each face, 1'‘5* wide. 
According to traditions the sacred foot-print had been brought 
originally to P&ndua by Shah JaJal-ud-dln Tabrizi; and these 
traditions must be pretty old, as in an unique gold coin of 
Fath Sb&h dated 890 H., the saint is described as “ the Shaikh 
that waits on the Kadam Rasul.” From Pandu& the foot¬ 
prints were removed to Gaur, and were enshrined in this large 
edifioe built by Sult&n Nasrat &h&h. 

The simplest form of prayer-place is the Idgah, a masonry 
Jdgdha. wall with prayer niches, facing which the 

Musalman prays, kneeling on a platform. 
No existing Idgah can be traced to the pre-Mughal time. 
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The dates of the existing mosques clearly show that the 

Conclusion. Be "« al at y le waa created and developed 

by three dynasties, the dynasty of Ilyas 
Shah, of Mahmud Shah, and of Husen Shah . 1 Among the 
Sultars, Sikandar Shah of the first dynasty, Barbak and his 
son Yusuf of the second, and Husen and his son Nasrat of the 
third dynasty stand out prominent as great mosque builders. 
The Adinah mosque is the only remains of Sikandar’s time, 
surviving on account of the solidity of its construction. Dur¬ 
ing the time of the other two dynasties Gaur was adorned with 
numerous mosques and other buildings, rivalling in splendour 
those of imperial Delhi. 

It must be evident that architectural progress went on so 

Architectural manges i° n § aa B ? n ? al remained independent, 
under Mughal Uuie. Under Mughal subjection, local skill and 
enterprise declined seriously. With gov¬ 
ernors removable at pleasure, with the surplus incomes all drawn 
into the Emperor’s coffers or misappropriated by the local 
authorities, with the best artisans attracted to the great capi¬ 
tals Agra and Delhi, thus decline is inevitable. A few mosques 
were built in the headqu arters by princely governors; viz ., by Man- 
singh and Shah Sujali at Rajmahal, by Shaista Khan and prince 
Azimus-shan at Dacca, or by the practically independent Nabab 
Nazims at Murshidabad. But they are, more or less, the reflex 
of the imporial glory, imitations as a rule, and hot even 
good imitations. Among the changes in the general plan 
may be noticed domes bulbous (not hemispherical, slender 
round minarets rising high crowned with pinnacles (not thick 
octagonal towers rising just above the battlement), larger and 
more imposing openings and doorways, with the arch-open¬ 
ings semi-circular (and not stilted or pointed). 

J About these dynasties, soe my article on Gaur r.id other Old Placet 
in Bengal , J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 204-211, 218-223. 
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Fig. 2.—The Baradwari Mosque at Pandua, Hugli, 10 ft. = l*. 
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Fiq 3.—Old Mosque at Moll* Simlfi, Hugli. 
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Fia. 4.—Plan of the Old Mosque at Molla SimlS, Hugll, 8 = 




4. On the Experimental Determination of the Electro¬ 
chemical Equivalent of Nickel. 1 

By S. N. Maitra, M.A. 

Formerly Government Research Scholar, Presidency College , 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics , Presidency 
College , Calcutta . 

The following research was undertaken as a preliminary 
to the accurate investigation of the effect of a magnetic field 
on electrolytes of magnetic metals. Nickel was the metal 
ohosen for the present experiments, iron being undesirable on 
aooount of the readily oxidizable character of its deposits and 
solutions as well as its distinct double valency. 

Previous Observations* 

It has long been known that, during electrolysis of the 
magnetic metals, iron, nickel and cobalt, hydrogen is liberated 
at the cathode along with the metals themselves even from 
perfectly neutral solutions. Hittorf,* who was the pioneer 
m the investigation of these and similar complicated oases of 
mixed conduction, found that, in consequence, the amount of 
these metals deposited was not by any means that which 
might have been expected from Faraday’s laws. He ascribed 
the discrepancy to secondary reactions, some of which were too 
complicated to be got rid of at all easily. For instance, when 
investigating the effect of the temperature of an eleotrolyte 
on the amount of the metal deposited, he found that with 
niokel sulphate more metal is separated from a hot than from a 
cold solution, and that even at the same temperature the 
amount of deposit varies considerably. 

Values given by Hittorf as well as other observers show how 
widely the e. c. e.’s vary from one another as well as from the 
theoretical value as given by the product of the e.c.e. of hy¬ 
drogen and the ratio of the atomic weight and valency of niokel. 

It appears that on account of these complications the 
values of the e.c.e. of niokel whioh are given in text-books 
are merely those whioh have been calculated from a knowledge- 
of the atomic weight and"valenoy. 8 * 

1 Being the Elliot Pri m Essay for original research for 1904, award¬ 
ed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

* Ann. Ghim. Phys., lxxxix, 1958 ; also Dr. Alfred Ooehn, in Electro- 
technische Zeitechrift, 1891, p. 491 

* Manriok in Joum. Cham Soe., xu, p. 804; aleo in Ghetn. News, 
wcvi, p 809. 
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bubbling of gases though still noticeable, was considerably re¬ 
duced, especially that from the cathode. 

The acid character of the impure stuff, as guessed by the 
pyramidal crystals it had yielded, was naturally supposed to be 
associated with the very much larger quantity of gas which was 
evolved at the time of electrolysis. Both the solutions were, at 
this stage, tested for acid. The impure stuff was found to be 
strongly acid on chemical examination, the pure stuff only gave 
a slight acid reaction. 

In order to examine whether the acid character of the 
solutions was the cause of the effervescence at the time of 
electrolysis and of the low values of the e.o.e., both the 
solutions were treated with precipitated Niokel Carbonate and 
filtered. 

Experiments were now repeated with these neutralized 
solutions with a view to see if the absence of acid would also 
be marked by a corresponding disappearance or diminution of 
gaseous evolutions at the electrodes, as well as by a larger 
amount of deposit on the cathode, giving thereby a higher value 
of the e.c.e. 

Results. 

The evolution of gases was found to be considerably reduced 
in the impure solution at the first electrolysis after treatment 
with Nickel Carbonate. Only very minute bubbles appeared 
at the cathode; at the anode the evolution of gas was. still 
fairly large though much reduced. In the pure solution no 
difference was perceptible. 

The impure stuff gave a value more than double its value 
before neutralization, better even than the one given by the 
pure stuff. The value, however, fell steadliy on repeated 
electrolysis, being successively :— 

Before treatment:— -000127 

/ *0002770-3“ 1st electrolysis. 

After treatment:— ] *0002406--2nd electrolysis. 

( -0001666—3rd electrolysis. 


The pure stuff did not show any improvement at all. On 
the contrary the values were not quite so good as before, and 
the fall in successive experiments was even more marked and 
accompanied by a distinctly brisker evolution of gases. 


Before treatment:— -0002590 


After treatment:— 


f 0002359—1st electrolysis. 
\ -0001507—2nd electrolysis. 


The condition ap regards time, current and temperature 
were almost the same throughout this series, yet the variations 
in the valfie of the e.c.e. are extremely large. 
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An attempt to interpret these discordant results may not, 
perhaps, be out of place here before proceeding to bring further 
experiments to bear upon such variations. The results ob¬ 
tained in the preceding experiments leave little room for doubt 
that the presence of free acid in the electrolyte was responsible 
for the anomolous values of the e.c.e., and that they went down 
steadily with increased production of acid in the voltameter, 
each time the liquid was electrolysed. 

It appeared extremely probable that the comparative in¬ 
solubility of the nickel anode was at the root of the irregulari¬ 
ties. The sulphions, failing to dissolve the anode as readily as 
with silver and copper for instance, combined with water to 
form sulphuric acid. A gradual fall of the e.c.e. at each 
successive electrolysis and a simultaneous accumulation of acid 
thus seem to be closely allied phenomena, while the removal of 
of the acid by neutralization with the carbonate, accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding set of higher values of the e.c.e. as 
obtained with the impure solution proved conclusively enough 
that the presence of the acid developed was the immediate 
cause of these discrepancies. 

Since the amount of free acid produced may be taken to 
be proportional ito the quantity of electricity passed through 
the solution, it is clear that, other conditions remaining the 
same, more acid was developed in the pure solution when it 
was electrolysed after treatment with Nickel Carbonate with a 
current *9396 ampere than before, when the current value 
was *9144 ampere, the solution being neutral to star' with in 
either case. This will account for the worse result with the 
pure stuff as pointed out above. 

An explanation of the slower rate of fall in the values for 
the impure stuff, though not quite clear at first sight, will be 
so on the following considerations. 

The total volume (750 c. c.) of the impute solution was 
much greater than that of the pure stuff (216 c. c.), though 
equal volumes from each (160 c. c.) were taken for the experi¬ 
ments. After each electrolysis the solutions were put back into 
their respective stock bottles. The result was that the amount 
of acid liberated in an experiment became diluted (very largely 
so in the case of the impure stuff) in the bottles before the 
solutions were electrolised for the next time. The larger dilu¬ 
tion of the acid in the impure stuff very much enfeebled its 
effect at the time of experiment, and the fall in the value of the 
e.c.e. was therefore much slower in oonsequence. 


Effect of Repeated Electrolysis . 

To examine more systematically the cumulative effect of 
the acid generated during electrolysis, experiments were made 
as follows. 
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The nickel plates used in previous experiments were thick¬ 
ly electro-plated with nickel to ensure their purity. A fresh 
quantity of nickel sulphate solution was prepared from puri¬ 
fied crystals, digested with nickel carbonate and filtered. 
Specific gravity of the neutral solution was found to be 1*336 
at 18 C. The volume of solution taken for the experiments 
was 160 c. c. The same quantity was electrolised twenty times 
in succession for known intervals of time. Observations were 
taken at the end of each experiment both for cathode gain 
and anode loss, and the corresponding e.c.e.’s were determined 
from the two sets of data. The results are given below. 


Table 1. 

Effect of successive determination on a given Solution . 


Second. 


840" l 
840" i 
840' | 
740" i 
840" 
840" ' 
840" 
840" I 
840" 
840" t 
1800" , 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
1800" 
3600" I 


Ampere. 


8669 

8604 

8736 

8676 

8923 

8926 

8946 

8876 

8820 

8826 

8807 

8773 

8741 

8738 

9222 

8864 

8323 

8854 

8629 

8863 


Ca. Gain, 
fgrm.) 


•2118 

•1867 

•1001 

•0903 

•0974 

•0716 

0710 

•0575 

0573 

*0616 

•1135 

•1195 

•1038 

•0985 

•1092 

1041 

•0879 

•0986 

0930 

•1903 


An. Loss 
(grm.) 


•0107 

•0097 

0117 

0113 

0109 

•0123 

•0211 

0243 

•0256 

•0160 

.0616 

•0706 

0673 

•0663 

•0720 

0740 

•0670 

•0790 

0736 

•1566 


E. C. E. 
(ca) 


•0002908 
*0002572 
•0001363 
0001334 
•0001300 
0000955 
0000944 
•000077J 
*0000772 
•0000597 
•0000716 
•0000756 
•0000660 
*0000o 22 
01(00057 
•0000633 
•0000586 
•0000615 
•0000598 
•0000597 


E. <\ E. 
(An) 


0000147 

0000133 

0000169 

0000168 

0000145 

0000164 

0000280 

0000320 

•0000345 

0000216 

•0000389 

•0000447 

•0000428 

0000422 

•0000437 

0000454 

0000447 

•0000500 

■0000473 

•0000488 


From the above results the average value of the e.c.e. 
for known times for which the current was passed Aie calcula¬ 
ted from the total cathode gains and anode losses for these 
intervals and the mean values of the current over these times. 
The results are given in Table II. 
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Table II. 


Total 

Time. 

Total 

Ca. Gain. 

Total 
An. loss. 

Average. 

Current. 

Avrg. Av. 
E.C.E E.C.E 
(Ca.) (An.) 

840* 

•2118 

•0107 

•8609 

•0002908 

•0000147 

1680* 

•3986 

•0204 

•8007 

•0002736 

•0000140 

2620* 

•4986 

•0321 

•8089 

■0002270 

•0000147 

3300* 

•6889 

0433 

8685 

•0002055 

•0000151 

4140* 

•6863 

•0643 

•8733 

•0001898 

•0000150 

4980* 

•7679 

•0066 

8765 

•0001736 

1 *0000153 

5820* 

•8289 

•0877 

•8791 

0001620 

0000171 

6060* 

8804 

•1120 

•8801 1 

•0001612 

•0000191 

7500* 

•9437 1 

•1376 

, *8803 

•0001429 

•0000208 

S340* 

9953 

•1536 

•8806 1 

•0001355 

•0000209 

10140* 

11088 

•2152 

8806 1 

•0001242 

•0000241 

11940* 

1*2283 

•2858 

•8803 . 

•0001168 

0000272 

13740* 

1-3321 

•3531 

•8798 1 

0001103 

•0000292 

16540* 

1 4310 

•4194 

•8794 

•0001048 

0000307 

17340* 

1 5402 

•4920 

•8822 1 

0001006 

. 0000321 

19140* 

1-6494 

•5000 

•8824 ! 

•0000972 

1 *0000335 

20940* 

1-7322 

•6330 

•8795 1 

•0000941 

•0000344 

22740* 1 

1 -8308 

•7126 

•8798 1 

•0000916 

•0000350 

24640* 

1-9238 

•7862 

■8789 

•0000892 

0000364 

28140* 

21141 

•9418 

•8792 1 

•0000854 

■0000380 


The results of Tables I and II are plotted in fig. 1 (see next 
page). The curves A and B are plotted between the actual 
experimental values of the e.c.e.’s both for cathode and anode, 
and the total time corresponding to each such value as given in 
Table I. The curves C and D are plotted between the average 
values of the e.ce.’s (as deduced from total cathode gain or 
anode loss and the mean current) and the total time corres¬ 
ponding to each value given in Table 11. 

Results . 

The foregoing experiments show very clearly how the 
observed e.c.e.’s for the cathode fall and those for the anode 
rise at each successive electrolysis. As the same solution was 
used throughout the series, the "total quantity of acid liberated 
during these experiments was stored in the solution itself, its 
integral effect at each successive interval being given by a 
descending order of values for the one case and an ascending 
order for the other. ‘ 

The rate of fall in the value of the cathode e.c.e. is com* 
paratively small at the start, as the convexity of the curve C 
in fig. 1 at the beginning will show. This is soon followed by 
a rapid rate of fall with increased accumulation of acid; the 
portion of the curve C representing this part will be found to 
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have become concave after an inflexion. With prolonged 
electrolysis, however, the fall became gradually smaller and 
smafler till at last the values tended to become more or less 
stationary, as the last part of the curve would indicate. 

With the anode e.c e. the reverse is the case, though the 
rate of rise is more gradual and much smaller throughout 
than that tor the fall of the cathode equivalent. It is interest¬ 
ing to note how the observed values of the e.c.e. both foi 
cathode and anode tended to equalize with repeated electro¬ 
lyses, the former coming down by rapid steps and the latter 
going up more slowly but steadily. For instance, at the end 
of the first experiment the e.c.e.*s for cathode and anode are 
*0002906 and *0000147; while at the end of the last deter¬ 
mination they were found to be *0000697 and *0000488 
respectively! 

It is difficult to understand the sudden drop in experiment 
3, Table I. The deposit obtained was good, so that there 
was no loss of weight at the time of washing. It could, 
however, be explained on the hypothesis that it was only due 
to the effect of accumulation of acid developed in previous 
experiments in the part of the solution lying between cathode 
and anode. In all subsequent experiments the solution was 
thoroughly stirred before the current was started. To investi- 
gati whether this sudden drop was accidental, the following 
set of observations were made with a fresh quantity of the 
same volume (160 e. c.) of neutral solution (specific gravity 
different). The current was passed for only five minutes at a 
time in order to examine the steps of fall more closely. The 
results are tabulated below :— 

Table III. 

Efiect of successive Electrolysis for small intervals . 


Total time. 
Second. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Actual. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Mean. 

Ca. Gain 
(Grin.) 

Total Ca. 
Gain 
(Grm ) 

i 

E.C.E. 

(Ca.) 

7 x 10-1 

E.C.E. 
(Ca.) 
Mean. 
x 10-7 

300* 

*8641 

•8641 

•0768 

•0768 

2997 

2997 

600* 

*8083 

•8312 

•0997 

•1464 

2872 

2937 

900* 

*8738 

•8464 

•0718 

•2183 

2739 

2869 

1200* 

*8038 

*>676 

•0688 

•2870 

2664 

2789 

1600* 

*8922 

•8644 

•0699 

•3469 

2266 

2676 

1800* * 

*9197 

•8736 

•0604 

•4073 

2188 

2589 

2100* I 

•8862 

" *8764 

•0622 

. *4694 

1962 

2409 

2400* 

•9092 

•8796 j 

•0398 

•4993 , 

1459 

2364 

2700* | 

•8704 

•8793 

•0373 

•6366 

1427 

2261 

3000* 

-8732 

■8780 

*0326 

•6690 

1240 

2160 


The above values of the e.c.e. show that the fall is gradu- 
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ally throughout and nowhere so abrupt as in experiment 
3 of the previous series. 

The curve E. in fig. 2 is plotted between the average 
value of the e.c.e. (Ca.) given in Table III and the total time 
corresponding to these values. The point P, at whioh the 
curve meets the Y axis, gives by extrapolation the value of the 
e.c.e. of a perfectly neutral solution, inasmuch as the acid 
developed may be regarded as proportional to the time of flow 
of current. This gives 0003045 as the approximate value of 
the e.c.e. as read from the curve. 

Drawing F (fig. 2), the first part of curve C on the same 
scale as E and producing it to cut the axis at Q, a similar point 
is obtained which fixes the cathode e.c.e. approximately at 
•0003015; both these values do not differ from the standard 
value *0003043 by more than one per cent. 

The results of Table I and II seem to reveal a definite 
experimental law with time, underlying this wide range of 
variation in the values of the e.c.e. of nickel. It appears 
that the only natural explanation lies in the fact that the 
anode is not readily attacked by the acid ions liberated at th6 
time of electrolysis. The result is that, corresponding to the 
number of nickel ions leaving the solution at any instant, the 
number entering it is less, as these latter are supplied by 
the anode dissolved. The sulphions, thus failing to act on the 
anode, react upon the water forming sulphuric acid. As the 
acid goes on accumulating with time, it draws away a good 
portion of the current passing through the voltameter owing 
to its higher conductivity, and an equivalent quantity of 
hydrogen instead of nickel is deposited on the cathode. The 
effective current actually employed in decomposing nickel 
sulphate is therefore only a fraction of the whole current sent 
through the voltameter, and the values of the e.c.e. based 
upon the Ammeter readings become necessarily lower and 
lower as the acid increases in proportion. A divided circuit 
thus seems to be established in the electrolyte, the total cur¬ 
rent branching off into the acid and nickel lines, in the inverse 
ratio of the resistances offered by each respectively. But this 
cannot go on indefinitely. For, with increased concentration 
of acid, the anode gradually becomes more amenable to its 
solvent action and begins to lose more weight than before, 
thus restoring nickel ions in larger numbers to the solution, and 
thereby increasing the conduction through the nickel line. In 
consequenoe of this mixed conduction the cathode gradually 
gains less and the anode loses more, and the tendency is such 
as to make the gain and loss equal. Electrolitic balance will 
thus be reached at the point when the quantity of acid de¬ 
veloped is just enough to dissolve away as many nickel ions 
from the aflode as leave the solution at any moment. At this 
point the curves C and D will meet. 




500 1000 1 5 0 0 2 0 00 2500 3000 3500 
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Part II. 

Effect of Dilution . 

A number of experiments were now undertaken with a 
view to see how far the effect of acid generated during elec¬ 
trolysis could be reduced by dilution if a large quantity of 
the solution were used. The following arrangements were 
made. 

About three litres of saturated solution (specific gravity 
1*334 at 23°C) was prepared from pure crystals, boiled with 
precipitated nickel carbonate and filtered. The clear solution 
was put in a bottle (fig. 3) with a tap at the bottom. The 
bottle was placed on an adjustable stand just over the volta¬ 
meter. At the time of experiment a continuous run of the 
solution through the voltameter was maintained by drawing off 
the liquid by a syphon and so adjusting the flow from the 
bottle as to keep its level always at the same height. The solu¬ 
tion in the voltameter was thus continually replenished and 
the acid developed during electrolysis carried away from it. 
The rate of fall in the value of the e.c.e. was thus effectually 
checked. 

Hardly any evolution of gas was noticed. 

Though there was a steady fall in the e.c.e. all through 
this series, it was evidently very much slower than what was 
noticed when about the same current was passed through a 
smaller quantity for the same length of time. 

The solution was again treated with nickel carbonate, fil¬ 
tered and subjected to a second course of electrolysis, just to 
make sure if the removal of the acid developed during the 
last experiment, by neutralization, would raise the value of the 
e.c.e. again. This was found to be the case. 

Effect of Nickel Carbonate. 

A number of determinations were next made with the solu¬ 
tion kept thoroughly stirred with the carbonate in the volta¬ 
meter during electrolysis, in order to neutralize the acid at the 
time of its production. The results are given in Table IV. 
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Table IV. 

Effect of Nickel Carbonate suspended in the Solution . 


Second. 

l 

Ampere. 

Ca. gam. 

An. loss. 

E.C.E. (Ca.). 

E.C.E. (An.). 

840* 

1 

•9204 

■2147 


0002770 


840* 

1 

•8874 | 

•2137 

•0106 

0002867 

•0000143 

840* 

•8803 

•2062 

•0095 

•0002788 

1 0000128 

840* 

•8794 

•1341 

•0111 

•0001814 

•0000150 

S40* 

•8874 , 

! -2090 

i 

i 

0002803 

1 


The character of the deposit obtained in this group of 
experiments was markedly different from that obtained in pre¬ 
vious experiments from clear filtered solutions, being more or 
less of a spongy, brittle and loose character. The colour was 
of a dark shade, quite unlike the white deposits obtained 
before. 

The values of the e.c.e. though irregular, yet kept within 
a much smaller range of the theoretical value (*0003043), 
except in experiment 4 where it fell too low owing to loss at 
the time of washing. As the deposits were invariably loose 
and apt to fall away at washings, it was very difficult to tell 
whether the defect in value was due to only partial neutraliza 
tion of acid or to a non-adherent deposit or to both causes. 

The Cathode in a Forous Enclosure . 

It seemed most likely that the solid particles of the carbo¬ 
nate of nickel coming, as they did, into contact with the 
cathode surface, made the deposits non-adherent. An adhe¬ 
rent deposit was to be expected if the cathode could be kept 
free from contact with these solid particles. The following ex¬ 
periments were performed with the cathode plate wrapped up 
in a piece of filter paper, and a continuous supply of nickel 
sulphate solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate was kept 
flowing through the voltameter as described before. Tins 
arrangement combined the twofold advantage of large dilution 
and prompt neutralization of acid at the anode. The filter 
paper protected the cathode surface from contaot with the car¬ 
bonate particles. The results are given in Table V. 
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Table V. 


Effect of covering the Cathode in Filter Pa'per. 


Second. 

Ampere. J 

Ca. gain. 

An. loss 

E.C.F. (Ca.). | 

E C E (an ). 

840* 

1 9014 

•2241 

l 

I -0163 

0002959 

•00002023 

840* 

•9014 

2225 

•0187 

•0002939 

00002468 

840* 

•8874 

•2139 

•0169 

0002869 

00002267 

840* 

11924 

2901 

1 *0201 

0002896 

•00002006 

840* 

1 0840 

2686 

1 *0201 

0002950 

00002004 


Mean e.e.e. = -0002913. 

Mean probable error of the iesult =-000001. 

Probable error of one observation = -000003. 

The values of the e.e.e. obtained in this series are fauly 
consistent. In experiments 3 and 4 the deposits were found 
to be dark and loose at those places where the filter paper 
pressed against the cathode surface. The values of the e.e.e 
were therefore comparatively low. 

In the next set of experiments, a bag of filter paper was 
prepared with a stiff collar to prevent its collapse under liquid 
preasuie. There was sufficient space inside the enclosure to 
keep the cathode hanging quite freely. Decidedly better 
results were obtained as will bo seen from Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Effect of circulating the replenishing mixture of Nickel SulphaU 
and ('arbonate round the filter bag with th( Cathode. 


. 1 


Ca 

An 

MCE 

E l E 

(liaractoi of 

jond | Ampere 

1 1 

gain 

loss 

(Ca) 

(An ) 

deposit 

960* 

9334 

2545 

0191 

0002872 

•0000216 

Loose and dark 

840* ' 

1 1762 1 

2942 

0202 

1 0002977 

00002001 White and firm 

840* 

8776 

2195 

0130 

0002978 

•0000176 

do do 

840* 

8803 1 

2214 

0124 

0002993 

0000168 

do do 

840* 

9937 

2495 

0292 

0002989 

•0000349 

do do 

840* 

•9014 

2289 

0155 , 

0003023 

0000204 

do do 

840* 

9151 

2338 

0250 | 

•0003035 

0000325 

do do 

840* 

8944 

2197 

0606 i 

0002924 

0000807 

Loose and dai k 

840' 

8944 

2242 

1 

•0002983 

f • • 

White and firm 

840* 

8944 

2294 

•0272 j 

0003053 

0000362 

do do. 


Mean e.e.e. = *0002983. 

Probable error of the result = *000001. 
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The modification in the shape of the filter partition thus 
produced the desired effect. The values of the e.c.e. for the 
cathode are on the whole quite concordant. 

The arrangement was, however, still unsatisfactory, 
because in some cases the nickel carbonate got inside the en¬ 
closure through holes in the filter paper. It was also difficult 
to avoid contact with the filter paper altogether, specially at 
the bottom. The deposit obtained in such cases of contact 
were as a rule bad. 

In experiment 8, the anode equivalent was exception¬ 
ally high. This was because the filter bag was, by mistake, 
put on the anode instead of the cathode. The result was, the 
acid ions which collect round the anode were inside the parti¬ 
tion, and thus, protected to a great extent from the diluting 
and neutralizing action of the fluid circulating through the 
voltameter, they attacked the anode with greater concen¬ 
tration, and its loss was consequently much greater in this case. 
The cathode plate got the characteristic dark and loose deposit 
as it was exposed to contact with the carbonate particles. 

A further improvement was made upon the porous parti¬ 
tion by mounting the filter paper on an U-shaped wooden 
frame. A piece of thread was wound on the frame underneath 
the paper forming a sort of net-work, which prevented the 
walls of the filter paper from touching the cathode. About 
8 litres of the solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate 
were run through the cell as before. The mixture was stirred 
from time to time with a glass rod both in the voltameter as 
well as in the bottle. The results are given below. 


Table VII. 

Final Results obtained with replenishing mixture and porous 
partition . 


cond. 

Ampere. 

Ca. gam 

An. loss 

E C.E. (Ca ). 

E C.E (An.). 

840* 

•8803 

2209 


0003023 


840* 

•8930 

•2276 

0079 

•0003033 

ooooio54 

840* 

•8902 

•2279 

•0262 

•0003047 

00003600 

840* 

•8986 

2281 

0231 

•0003021 

00003067 

840* 

•9028 

•2309 

0262 , 

•0003044 

00003328 

840* 

•8944 

•2290 

•0228 ! 

•0003048 

•00003032 

840* 

•9069 

*2308 

0282 | 

0003029 

1 00003698 

840* 

•8930 

L 

•2286 

0279 

0003047 

00003720 

1 


Mean e.c.e. = *0003036. 

Probable error of the mean = *0000003. 
Mean error of one observation=*0000008. 
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In experiment 1 a flat earthern-ware pot (such as those 
used in ordinary Grove cells) was used, for the rest the 
specially devised filter paper partition was used. 

Concluding Remarks. 

The device adopted in the last series of experiments may 
probably be used with advantage in nickel-plating on a com¬ 
mercial scale both for the saving of current from useless waste 
in gaseous decompositions and also for the good adherent 
deposits which it ensures. 

An experimental determination of the electro-chemical 
equivalent of cobalt and iron on these lines might be found 
useful. 

The atomic weights of nickel and cobalt as determined by 
chemical methods, is at present only known with an uncer¬ 
tainty of about two per cent. A careful determination of the 
e.c.e. of nickel and cobalt according to the method suggested 
by these researches has, it may be presumed, its special advan¬ 
tages for examining the atomic weights of these metals and 
will evidently furnish quite an independent method of verifying 
results obtained by purely chemical processes. With the solu¬ 
tion of nickel sulphate which has been worked with, not pay¬ 
ing any attention to its chemical purity other than that which 
may be looked for from repeated crystallizations, I find that 
the e.c.e. of nickel (taken that of silver as *001118) is 
0003036 + *0000003 (probable error), which leads to a value 
of the atomic weight of nickel as 58*52+ *06. 

A repetition of Hittorf’s experiments on the effect of tem¬ 
perature of the electrolyte upon its deposits performed with 
the precautions for eliminating spurious effects due to acid, as 
adopted in these investigations, would be an interesting experi¬ 
mental study. 

In conclusion, I have much pleasure in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to Professor V. H. Jackson, M.A., of the Indian 
Educational Service, for many encouraging suggestions and help 
dun ig the progress of the work. 




5 . Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. 

Translated from the Pali of the Rasavahint by Laksmana Sastrj, 
Sadho Lai Scholar and Head Pandit , Queen's Collegiate 
School, Benares , mth a Prefatory Note 
by H. C. Norman. 


Asoka is admittedly one of the nost interesting figures in 
Indian history, and the story of his conversion present^ many 
problems which have engaged the attention of most Indianists. 
Any old document which gives some account of this monarch, 
even though it be in a legendary form, is therefore of interest, 
and especially a Pali work by a Buddhist, as representing the 
orthodox opinion on this matter. Various stories of Asoka are 
to be met within the Sinhalese chronicles and in Buddhaghosa, 
but as they are to be found conveniently arranged in a prose form 
in the RasavahinI, and as Pandit Laksmana SastrX is at present 
preparing an edition of that work 1 for the Pali Text Society, I 
urged him to make a translation of this tale of Asoka—one of 
the longest in the book. The authorities on which the author 
of this interesting old work has drawn are the Mahavamsa and 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries, and he has followed his authori¬ 
ties with a minute exactitude which is characteristic of Bud¬ 
dhist works, following them almost word for word the essen¬ 
tial passages. 

In addition to other matters, the legend gives the story of 
how Asoka found the Buddha’s relics and distributed them ovei 
India. This story occurs in Buddhaghosa’s SumangalavilasinT, 
and forms part of a long account of the fate of the relics after 
their first dispersal. By way of explanation, and in order to 
make the account more connected, I have ventured to give a 
translation from that part of Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta which deals with Ajatasattu’s treat¬ 
ment of the relics. For this the Burmese edition of Rangoon, 
1903, has been used. Dr. Fleet in the J.R.A.S. for October 1906 
has given the story of the relics from the Pali, and presumably 
from the same edition. My version agrees in all essentials with 
Dr. Fleet’s, but, at the risk of being wearisome, 1 have literal¬ 
ly translated every detail of the text, with some notes on 
slight points of difference between us. Fpr a complete discus 
sion of the fate of the rolios, Dr. Fleet’s articles in the J.R.A.S. 
must be referred to, for they are of prime importance, giving 
as they do the best results of modern criticism. 

1 According to Goonaratne in the J.P.T.S. for 1884, p 31, the 
RasavahinI is probably a work of the fourteenth century A.D. 
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Translation. 

“ After the stupas had thus been set up, however, the 
elder Mahakassapa, perceiving that danger threatened the 
relics, approached the presence of king Ajatasattu and said: 
‘ O great king, one receptacle ought to be made for the 
relics.’ 4 Very well, reverend Sir, let the making of the recep¬ 
tacle be my concern. But how am I to get the remaining 
relics V ‘ Great king, the getting of the relics is not 3 ? our task, 
but mine.’ ‘ Very well, reverend Sir, do you get the relics, 
and I will make the receptacle ’ The elder brought the remain¬ 
ing relics, leaving with the various royal families only enough 
for purposes of worship, but at Ramagama the Nagas took 
possession of the relics, and no accident happened to them. 
Knowing that in the future they would be deposited in the Great 
Caitya of the Mahavihara in Ceylon, he did not take them, but 
took them from the remaining seven cities. Then standing at 
a spot to the south-east of Rajagaha he willed the following 
resolve : ‘ Let the stone which is in this place vanish, let the 
sand become spotless, let not water rise up in it.’ The king 
had that place dug up, and then caused bricks to be made with 
the soil therefrom. Then he had Caityas to the eighty great 
disciples constructed. When people asked : * What is the king 
having made here ?' they were told ‘ Caityas for the great dis¬ 
ciples.’ No one knew about the existence of a relic-receptacle. 
When that place had been made eighty cubits deep, he had 
laid down an iron 1 flooring. Then he had made a copper house 
of the size of the sanctuary in the Thuparama, and likewise 
eight boxes and stupas of yellow sandal and other woods. 
Then he took the relics of the Blessed One and cast them into a 
yellow sandal-wood box, and this yellow sandal-wood box he 
put in another yellow sandal-wood box, and that too in another, 
and so on, putting the boxes one inside the other. In exactly 
the same way he had the eight yellow sandal-wood boxes put in 
eight stupas of yellow Bandal-wood, the eight stupas of yellow 
sandal-wood in eight boxes of red sandal-wood, the eight boxes 
of red sandal-wood in eight stupas of red sandal-wood, the 
eight stupas of red sandal-wood in eight boxes of ivory, these 
boxes in eight stupas of ivory, these stupas in eight boxes of all 
kinds of jewels, these boxes in eight stupas of all kinds of jewels, 
these stupas in eight golden boxes, these boxes in eight golden 
stupas, these stupas in eight silver boxes, these boxes in eight 
silver stupas, these stupas in eight jewel-boxes, these boxes in eight 
jewel-stGpas, these stupas in eight ruby-boxes, these boxes in 
eight ruby-stupas, these stupas in eight cat’s-eye boxes, these 

l 'Brass,* Fleet. The PSli baa lohasanthlram. “ Its bottom 
was luted with iron bars,*’ Bigandet, who in his second volume follows 
Buddhaghosa’s account of the fate of the relics. 
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boxes in eight cat’s-eye stupas, these stupas in eight boxes of 
crystal, these boxes in eight stupas of crystal. Above them all 
was a crystal Caitya of the same size as the Caitya in the 
Thuparama. Above it he had made a house of all kinds of 
jewels, above that was one of gold, above that again one of 
silver, above that one of copper. Having scattered there the 
dust of all kinds of jewels and having strewn thousands of 
flowers that grow on land and flowers that grow in the vater, 
he caused to be made (figures of) the five hundred and fifty 
births, the eighty great Elders, the great king Suddhodana, 
Queen Maya, and the seven Connate Ones 1 —all these of gold. 
He had set up five hundred brimming jars of gold and five 
hundred of silver and five hundred banners; five hundred 
lamps of gold and five hundred of silver he had made and filled 
them with fragrant oil and set in them wicks of fine cloth. 
Then the reverend Mahakassapa willed : ‘ Let not the garlands 
wither, let not the perfumes be destroyed, and let not the 
lamps be extinguished.’ He then caused letters to be engraved 
on a plate of gold: ‘ In the future a prince called Piyadasa 
shall raise the royal umbrella and become Asoka, the king of 
righteousness. He shall cause these lelics to be dispersed far 
and wide.’ The king having performed adoration with all his 
ornaments first of all went out shutting the door. Having 
closed the copper door, he fastened a key-ring to the string for 
closing the door 8 and in that very place set a great magic jewel, • 
on which he had engraved : ‘ In the future let a poor king 
come and take this jewel and pay honour to the relics. ’ Sakka, 
the king of the gods, summoned Vissakamma, and saying: 

‘ Sir, Ajatasattu has made a receptacle for the relios, set up a 
guard here,’ sent him off. When lie arrived,he fitted up a 
vfdashaghata-machine (a revolving platform). Having set up 
his machine which caused wooden figures with crystal-bright 
swords in their hands to revolve in the relic chamber with a 
speed like that of the wind, 4 he fastened it with just one pin/ 
and, having made a stone enclosure round about like the 
Ginjakavasatha 6 (or ‘ like a tiled dwelling’), closed it with one 
pin. Having thrown about sand and made the ground even, he 
set above it a stone stupa. After the relic-receptacle had been 
constructed, the elder entered into complete Nibbana, after 

J See for these, J.A.S.B., vol. iv, No. 3, 1908. 

2 Avifichanarajjuyam kuficikamuddikam bandhitva. Seo Vinaya 
Texts (S.B.E.) Ill, 106. “Fastened it with a rope and sealed-the 
knot.” (Fleet.) ' , 

8 Manikkhandhara. 

* Vatasadisena vegena anupariySyantam yantam. 

8 Ani. This would act as an axis. 

8 ‘ This, the Brick Hall or Tiled Hall, was a building at Nadika.’ 
(Fleet). (f. M.P.S. II, 5,6: ‘ tatra sudam Bhagava Nad ike viharati Oiflja- 
k&vasathe. ’ Cy. itthakamaye Svasathe. 
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finishing his term of life. The king too departed this life, 
and so did those (work) men.” 

The Story of the Three Brothers, 
the Honey Merchants. 

Formerly there were three brothers in Benares who lived 
haimoniously together. They maintained their family by 
the honey-trade. One of them used to go to foreign coun¬ 
tries and buy honey from the hands of the residents of the Ma¬ 
laya country, the second despatched the honey to the town, 
and the third sold it at Benares. At that time a Paccekabud- 
dha (one who has attained the knowledge necessary to Nirva¬ 
na), who lived on the Gandhamadana mountain, was suffering 
from a wound. Another Paccekabuddha, perceiving him thus 
indisposed, thought within himself that the wound was to bt 
cured only by means of honey. He accordingly put on his 
robe on the Gandhamadana mountain and went through the 
air. Having alighted at the gate of the town, he stayed there, 
looking about him to find out whence the honey was to be 
procured. 

Meanwhile a servant maid, who earned her bread by serv¬ 
ing, was passing by, holding a jar in her hand in order to 
fetch water from the river ; she made way for him, and having 
placed her jar on the ground, saluted him, and stood aside. 
The Paccekabuddha addressed her, ‘ Sister ! in which place is 
the honey obtained by mendicants ? ’ She having heard what 
he had to say, conducted him to the honey-market, and point¬ 
ing with her hand, she said, ‘Here, Sif, is the honey-market.’ 
While thus pointing, she was pondering within herself, 1 In case 
this Paccekabuddha does not get the honey, I shall supply him 
with it e\en at the cost of the clothes I wear.’ Thus medita¬ 
ting, she stayed there awaiting his return. 

Now the Paccekabuddha proceeding in due course at 
last reached the honey-market. A man of affluence (one of 
the three brothers) on seeing him, took the bowl from his hands, 
and having placed it on a stand, brought a jar of honey and in 
pouring the contents into the bowl tilted up the jar quickly. 
When the bowl was filled up to the brim, the honey began to 
flow out on to the ground. On seeing it the merchant was 
overjoyed and made the following request. It is said in the 
Mahavamsa *—“ When the Paccekabuddha arrived there, that 
pious merohant gave him a bowl full of honey, and seeing it 
filled up and the honey brimming over and falling to the ground, 
he full of faith then made the following prayer:—* Let me 
alone enjoy the undisputed authority over Jambudlpa by the 
virtue of this charity, and let my commands have their oontrol 
over the regions of the sky and those of the earth for a yojana 
in both directions.” * Having thus spoken, he presented the 
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bowl to the Paccekabuddha, which he accepted, and standing 
in that self-same spot he said :— 44 Let this charity quickly ful¬ 
fil all your wishes, just as the fifteenth day of the month fulfils 
the moon, or as a magical jewel does the wishes of its posses¬ 
sor.” Having thus blessed him, he departed. 

The maid-servant of the jar, who was waiting in the way, 
seeing him return, proceeded to welcome him and asked, 4 Sir, 
did you get the honey % ’ * Yes, sister.’ 4 Whatdid the merchant 
say at the time he presented the bowl to you ? * The Pacceka¬ 
buddha related to her all that had passed. Having heard it, 
she requested him, 4 Be so good, Sir, as to wait a moment here 
for the sake of your humble servant, ’ and she went quickly 
home. There she took a piece of cloth, her own garment, 
and having washed and folded it, she presented it to him, saying, 
‘ Whenever, Sir, the honey-supplier should happen to be the 
king of the whole of Jambudlpa, I should like to become his 
chief queen,’ and making a prayer she spoke as follows: 4 When 
he, reverend Sir, who gave thee the honey, becomes king over 
the earth, may I then, Sir, become his beloved queen; of fair 
form, voice, and fame, devoted to him, and beautiful may I 
be, and dear and pleasing and adorable to him always.’ The 
Paccekabuddha having poured his blessings upon her also, say¬ 
ing, 4 So be it *, took his aerial way to the Gandhamadana 
mountain. 

Thereafter those three brothers met together, and when 
investigating the honey enquired, * Where is that jar of honey V 
He gave an explanation by narrating what he had done, and 
thus concluded, ‘ If you want to take advantage of this charity, 
so much the better: if not, take the price of the honey from me.’ 
They said, 4 The honey is nothing to us, but to what kind of a 
person did you give ItV On hearing this the other Baid, 4 These 
Paccekabuddhas are people who live in seclusion on the Gan¬ 
dhamadana mountain and wear yellow robes. They live by 
begging from family to family. They are pious and observe 
the Slla precepts.’ 4 The Candalas in the guise of Brahmans,’ 
said the eldest, * go about wearing such yellow robes. I 
think he must be one of them.’ The second brother also got 
angry, and said, 4 1 shall throw your Pacoekabuddha to the 
other side of the sea.’ The honey-supplier, having heard their 
talk, warned them, 4 Do not be so harsh unto the reverend 
Paccekabuddhas, who possess great influence and power. Do 
not you fear the sufferings of hell ? ’ He tried thus to warn 
them and convince them of their power. Both the brothers 
were satisfied by the ffcasoning and agreed to what he had done. 

Afterwards when they died they transmigrated in the deva- 
worlds and in the world of men, and having enjoyed great 
fortune in their various existences at last were again bom two 
hundred years after the death of Buddha in the place that each 
one had attained. It is thus related :— 44 The merchant who 
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gave the honey was born as king Asoka, the maid-servant as 
the queen Asandhimitt&, he who had oalled the Paccekabuddha 
a Candala as Njgrodha, and he who blamed him as Tissa.” 

The eldest who had abused him as a Candala was bom as 
the son of prince Sutnana, the eldest son of king Bindusara. 
His story runs thus:— 

At the time that king Bindus&ra became powerless, 
prince Asoka, having left the kingdom of Ujjain, which had 
been taken by him, came and took possession of the whole 
city and captured prince Sumana. On that very day the wife 
of prince Sumana, who was about to be delivered, disguised 
herself, and, when she had left the city no great distance be¬ 
hind and was going in the direction of a village of Candalas, 
she heard the voice of ft deity who had occupied the banyan 
tree close to the house of the head Candala, saying: 4 Come 
along this way.’ She went close to the deity. The deity sud¬ 
denly built a house by its power and awarded it to her, saying, 
4 Dwell in this house.’ On the very day of her going, she was de¬ 
livered of a male child. She called him by the name of Nigro- 
dha, as he was favoured by the deity residing in the Nigro- 
dha (or banyan) tree. The head Candala, from the day he saw 
her, looked upon her as the daughter of his master, and con¬ 
tinually took every possible care of her. The princess lived 
there seven years, and the prince Nigrodha grew up to the age 
of seven. 

In the meantime an Arahat oalled Mahavarunatthera, who 
had perceived that the child was destined to become an Arahat, 
sojourning (there) thought: 4 The boy is now Seven years old, 
now has the proper time arrived to ordain him a monk.’ Ac¬ 
cordingly he caused the princess to be apprised of the fact, and 
admitted prinoe Nigrodha into the monastic life. The prince 
attained to Arahatship in the Hall of Tonsure. It is said in 
the Mahavamsa :— 4 Having seen that the little prinoe was des¬ 
tined to become an Arahat, the elder Mahavaruna ordained 
him; the prince attained to Arahatship'in the Hall of Tonsure. ’ 
Now one day he, after taking care of his body and having per¬ 
formed the duties of a monk, took his bowl and robe, and 
started, resolving that he would go to the door of his mother, 
the lay devotee. To reach his mother’s dwelling-place, he had 
to enter the city by the south gate, go by the king’s palace, and 
emerge by the east gate, and at that time Asoka, the pious king, 
was paomg up and down at a window and looking towards the 
eastern direction. At that very moment Nigrodha, who had 
attained to tranquillity of mind and senses, looking only nine 
spans before him and endowed with the deoency of deportment, 
reaohed the compound of the palace. As soon as the king per¬ 
ceived him, he began to think, 44 All these people are persons of 
scattered thoughts, and always have an inclination for food 
and game. But this boy seems to be undisturbed. His looks 
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as well as his other movements are very seemly. He must 
have acquired some transoendent virtue/’ The king was 
pleased immediately on seeing him and at once felt an inclina¬ 
tion and attachment towards him. The cause of this was that 
he was the eldest brother of the king, the merchant, at the 
time of doin£ that charity in the previous life. “An inclina¬ 
tion towards somebody arises either through an association 
with him in a former birth, or through the present obligation 
he is under, as a lotus springs up in water.” The king thus 
feeling a strong inclination and respect towards the Samanera, 
ordered his ministers to summon him. Being impatient at 
their delay he again despatched some two or three servants to 
tell him to come quickly. Presently the Samanera presented 
himself before him in his usual way. He pointed to him a seat, 
befitting his rank, and requested him to take it. He, looking 
around him to see that there was no other Bhikkhu present, 
approached the royal throne, on which the umbrella had been 
raised, and made a sign to the king to take the bowl. The 
king, seeing him approaching the throne, thought within him¬ 
self : ‘ This Samanera would become the lord of this palace this 
very day.’ The Samanera, presenting the bowl to the king, 
ascended the throne. The king ordered various articles of food 
to be brought before him that had been prepared for himself. 
The Samanera accepted as much as was necessary for his susten¬ 
ance. When he had taken his food, the king said; * Do you 
know the exhortation given you by your teacher ?” “ Yes, my 
lord, a portion of it.” “ Tell it to me also, Sir.” “ Very 
well, my lord.” So he recited to him, by way <>i returning 
thanks, the Appamadavagga (section on Heedfulness) of the 
Dhammapada as suitable for the king. 

When the king heard, ‘ carefulness is the source of immor¬ 
tality and carelessness is that of death,’ he said, * 1 have 
understood, Sir, please complete it.’ The Samanera at the end 
of returning thanks received thirty-two fixed portions of food. 
Next day he took along with him thirty-two Bhikkhus and 
penetrated into the private apartments of the king. There he 
took his food. The king requested him : “Let another thirty- 
two Bhikkhus take their food with you to-morrow.” In this 
wqy increasing the number day by day, the king stopped the 
sanctioned food of sixty-thousand Brahman mendicants and 
apportioned it forever to as many Bhikkhus in the inner 
apartment. By the virtue of the inclination to Nigrodha shown 
by the king Nigrodhatthera established the king along with, his 
court in the three Saranas (or Refuges) and in the five Slla 
precepts. Nigrodhatthera too instilled into the king a firm 
faith in tl\e Buddha’s teaching, a faith firmer than that of the 
ordinary unconverted man. The king, on his part, commanded 
a monastery, namely, the Asok&rama, to be built, and supplied 
sixty-thousand Bhikkhus with boiled rice every day. He also 
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built eighty-four thousand monasteries in eighty-four thousand 
towns throughout Jambudlpa. And so it is said: ‘ ‘ Through the 
fault of having used ‘ Candala ’ as a term of abuse he (Nigro- 
dha) was bom in a Candala hamlet, and through obtainment 
of the fruition of his approval of the good deed he became a 
perfect Arahat. ’ ’ This is the narrative of Nigrodhatthera. 

The merchant who gave the honey, however, having de¬ 
scended from the world of Devas, was reborn in the royal family 
of Pupphapura as the prince Piyadasa, and after having raised 
aloft the royal umbrella enjoyed an undisputed authority over 
the whole of Jambudlpa. How was this ? 

King Bindusara had a hundred sons. Asoka assassinated 
them all with the exception of prince Tissa, who was born of the 
same mother as himself. After murdering them all he man¬ 
aged the government for four years without being formally 
anointed. But at the expiration of that period, two hun¬ 
dred and eighteen years after the death of Buddha, he attained 
to a coronation as sole ruler over the whole of Jambudlpa. 
On this occasion the kings ruling over the eighty-four thousand 
cities in the whole of Jambudlpa, came to pay respect to him. 
He had three palaces appropriate to the three seasons. One of 
them was called Maliasappika, the second Moraglva, and the 
third Mahgala; in these he abode, surrounded by countless 
thousands of dancers. The maid-servant, who had shown him 
(the Paccekabuddha) the honey-market, was born as the prin¬ 
cess Asandhimitta, as beautiful as a heavenly nymph, and 
became the principal queen of king Dhammasoka, with autho¬ 
rity over sixty thousand women. 

No sooner had the coronation taken place than the king 
was furnished with the following kingly powers. His com¬ 
mands prevailed for a yojana below the earth and for a yojana 
above in the sky. Deities daily brought sixteen jars full of 
water, eight men’s load, from the Anotatta lake, from which 
when converted to the Faith he gave eight to the assembly of 
mendicants, two to sixty Tipi taka-bhtkkhus, two to his chief 
queen, Asandhimitta, and four he kept for his private use. 
Deities also supplied him daily with tender, fresh and tasteful 
tooth-cleaners, made from the betel-vine and brought from the 
Himalaya. They were so abundant that they sufficed for the 
daily cleansing of the teeth of all—the king, the chief queen, 
sixteen-thousand dancers, and sixty thousand Bhikkhus. The 
deities also presented him with the Amalaka and the Harltaka 
medicines and the tasty and sweet-scented golden leaves of 
mango trees. They brought for him clothes of five colours 
from the Chaddanta lake, and gave him a yellow kerchief for 
wiping the hands, and heavenly beverages. And daily too the 
Nftga kings brought him from the N&ga palace emollient scent, 
jasmine-flowered cloth without seam for his apparel, and colly- 
rium. Likewise from the Chaddanta lake every day parrots 
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brought for him nine hundred thousand cart-loads of rice which 
was produced there. Mice cleared it of the husks : there was 
not a broken grain of rice. This very rice was in use in every 
place belonging to the king. The bees prepared honey for him 
In the workshops bears smote with the sledgehammers. The 
birds warbling sweetly brought him an oblation of song. 

Endowed with these Iddhis (supernatural powers), the king 
one day despatched a golden chain and ordered the king of 
Nagas, named Mahakala, who had seen all the four Buddhas 
and was destined to live for a Kappa, to be brought before 
him. The king seated him on a costly royal couch underneath 
a white umbrella, and worshipped him with flowers of countless 
hundreds of colours, those produced on the earth as well 
as those that grow in the water, and also with golden flowers. 
And then surrounding him on all sides with the sixteen 
thousand dancers, decked with all kinds of ornaments, he 
entreated him, ‘ Please bring before the ken of these eyes of 
mine the form of the supreme Buddha of endless knowledge 
who set in motion the excellent wheel of the Good Law. 5 

Thereupon he made the image. It had a pure lustre 
spreading throughout its person, was endowed with the eighty 
minor characteristics of a Buddha, and beautified with the 
thirty-two marks of a Mahapurusha. It seemed like the sur¬ 
face jf water, smiling with blossoming lotuses, pink and blue, 
and it had the lustre of the sky illuminated by the refulgence 
sparkling from the multitudes of the gleams of the rays of the 
starry hosts. It had its fair head irradiated with a halo of blue, 
yellow, and other colours, which surrounded it with variegated 
hues which shone for a fathom round about it and made it look 
like the peak of a golden mountain on which play the hues of 
twilight, the rainbow, and the lightning. It afforded great de¬ 
light to the eyes of the hosts of gods of the Brahma and Deva- 
worlds men, Nagas, and Yakshas. The king, seeing the image, 
performed the worship named Akkhipuja for a week. His 
attachment to heretical and non-Buddhistic sects continued 
for three years after his ooronation. But in the fourth year he 
became a believer in the Buddhist faith. 

His father, king Bindusara, was an adherent of Brahman¬ 
ism. He used to feed sixty thousand Brahmans, heretics of 
Brahman oaste, and white-robed mendicants every day. King 
Asoka was following the same system of charity in his palace. 

One day the king, while standing at a window, saw them 
eating in an unrestrained way, with no control over their pas¬ 
sions and uncomely in their deportment, and he thought within 
himself: * Such a system of charity must be abolished, and it 
should be bestowed on some fitting object.’ Having formed 
this opinion, he summoned his ministers and commanded them: 

‘ Go and introduce the Samanas and Br&hmanas of good report 
with you into the palace ; I wilj bestow gifts on them.’ * As it 
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pleases your Majesty,’ they said, and went away to execute the 
royal commands. Soon they returned accompanied by white- 
robed mendicants, naked ascetics, and Nirgranthakas, and 
having presented them before the king, said, ‘ Here, may it 
please your Majesty, are our Arahats.’ The king ordered seats 
of various kinds to be brought for them, and bade them as they 
came up take their seats according to their ranks. Some of 
them occupied the best seats and others benches. Seeing them, 
the king thought: ‘ these men have not the truth in them.’ 
He then gave them suitable food, hard and soft, and sent them 
away. While the time was thus passing away, the king one 
day saw Nigrodhasamanera from the window. On account of 
the natural inclination towards him, he became a believer in 
the Buddhist faith, and driving away the sixty thousand here¬ 
tics, he entertained as many Bhikkhus in their stead. Having 
become a convert to Buddhism he had built a monastery named 
the Asokarama and made the monks reside therein. 

One day the king, after having bestowed gifts on the sixty 
thousand mendicants at the Asokarama, sat among the Bhik¬ 
khus, and offering to the Order the four Paccayas or requisites, 
asked them, “ Reverend Sirs, what is the extent of the Law of 
Piety as laid down by the Blessed One ? ” 

“it has nine divisions,” said they, “and the divisions 
thereof are eighty-four thousand.” The king was tilled with 
faith in the Dhamma, and saying, * I will honour each division 
of the Law by building a monastery,’ on a certain day he ex¬ 
pended ninety-six crores of wealth and ordered his ministers : 
1 By building in each several city a monastery have eighty-foui 
thousand monasteries built.’ He himself provided the work for 
the building of the Asokamahavihara in the Asokarama. The 
Order provided the elder Indagutta by name, an Arahat of 
wonderful ability and power, as superintendent of the new 
work; whatever was not completed he caused to be completed 
by his own miraculous power. Thus in three years the work 
of building the monasteries was completed. 

On a certain day letters were received, containing the news 
of the completion of the eighty-four thousand monasteries. 
Then the king approached the Order of mendicants and said : 
‘Reverend Six's, I have had eighty-four thousand monasteries 
built, whence am I to get the relics ?” ‘ ‘ Your Majesty, we 
hear that there is a repository of relics, but its exact position 
is not known.” 

, The king had the Caitya at Rajagaha broken open, but 
did not see any relics. He restored it to its former condition, 
and accompanied by the four classes of disciples—monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, and female devotees—went to Vesall. But 
that* too his efforts were in vain, so he went to Kapilavatthu, 
but to no purpose. He then went to Rfimag&ma. But the 
Niga» did Viot allow him to break open the Oaitya at Rama- 
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g&ma; as the picks fell upon the Caitya, they broke in pieces. 
Thus his attempts were useless there too. He broke open all 
the Caityas at Allakappa, P&v&, and Kusinara, but could not 
find the relics, so he restored them to their original condition 
and went to Rajagaha. There he caused the four classes of 
disciples to be assembled and asked : “Has anyone heard 
before of the relics being deposited in this or that place?” 
Thereupon a certain elder, aged one hundred and twenty 
years, said: “ My lord, I do not know the exact place where 
the relics are deposited, but when I was seven years old, my 
father, an eminent thero, giving the basket of garlands into 
my hands, said to me, ‘ Come, S&manera, in the midst of a cer¬ 
tain clump of trees is a Stone stupa, let us go there.* Having 
gone thither and worshipped, he said: ‘It is fitting to pay 
careful heed to this spot, O Samanera.’ So much do I know, 
my lord,” said the monk. “ It is the very place, ” said the 
king, and having had the shrubs removed and the stone stupa 
and the dust taken away, he saw underneath a plastered floor. 
Then he ordered the plaster and bricks to be removed there¬ 
from, and in due course descending to the cell, he saw the dust 
of seven kinds of jewels and revolving wooden figures 1 with 
swords in their hands. He invoked the aid of the yaksha- 
sorvants and had oblations offered, but seeing that even this was 
of no effect he made obeisanoe to the gods and said: “ If I obtain 
the relics, I will deposit them in the eighty-four thousand 
monasteries and treat them with reverence ; let not the gods 
defeat my purpose ” Sakka, lord of gods, who was discharg¬ 
ing his usual duties, perceived him, and summoning Vissa- 
kamma, commanded * “ Go and help king Asoka, the commander 
of the Faith, to take away the wooden images, for he has gone 
to the cell with an intention of taking the relics out.” He, 
disguised as a village lad with five locks of hair,* went and stood 
bow in hand before the king, and said : “ You’'Majesty, I can 
remove them.'’ “ Do so, my lad,” said the king. He took 
out an arrow and discharged it against the very joints of the 
nasonry. Everything was rent asunder. Then the king took 
hold of the key-ring that was fastened to the string for opening 
the door, and seeing the magic jewel, he deciphered the letters 
engrave on it as follows * * In future time let poor kings take this 
jewel and pay reverence to the relics.’ This made him angry 
and he said:* Are kings like myself poor ? ’ This was an improper 
thing to say. After repeated efforts he opened the door, and 
penetrated within. The lamps that had been set up more than 
two hundred land eighteen years ago were -burning as brightly 
as ever. The blue lotus flowers looked as if they had just been 

i KattharupakSni samparivattakSni (Buddhaghosa) °nt5ni (Raaa- 
vffbini). * 

* PaficacQlagain adarakavesena, Buddhaghosa. PaficacGlaka 0 , Has. 
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plucked and laid there, the flowery couch as if it had that mo¬ 
ment been spread. The perfumes were as fresh as if they had 
been pounded up and put there that very instant. The king 
took up the golden plate and read as follows : “ In the future 
a prince, called Piyadasa, shall raise the royal umbrella and 
become Asoka, the king of Righteousness : he shall cause these 
relics to be dispersed far and wide.’* Having read it, he said : ‘ 1 
have been specially appointed by Mahakassapa,* and hollowing 
his left hand he smote on it with his right. He deposited there 
only as much of the relics as was necessary for worship, took 
away the rest, closed the door as it had been closed before, 
arranged the things in their original position, had a Caitya of 
stones built on top and distributed the relics over the eighty- 
four thousand Vih&ras. 

One day the king went to the Vihara, and, having saluted 
the assembly of Bhikkhus, sat down on one side, and said : 
“ Reverend Sirs, I have spent ninety-six crores of wealth and 
have had eighty-four thousand monasteries with Caityas built; 
if I am not a Sasanadayada (entitled to the inheritance of reli¬ 
gion), what other person is ?’* “ Your Majesty, you are indeed 
a Paocayadayaka (donor of requisites), but he who admits his 
son and daughter into the Order is said to be a Sasanada¬ 
yada.’’ The king being desirous of becoming a Sasanadayada 
and seeing Prince Mahinda standing at a little distance, said : 
“My dear son, will you be able to become a monk?” The 
prince, who had a natural inclination towards the Order, was 
very much pleased to hear the speech of the king, and said 
to him : *• 1 am ready, Sir, to enter the monastic life, therefore 
cause me to be admitted, and become yourself a Sasanadayada. 
At that time, too, the princess Sanghamitta was standing in 
that place. Looking at her, he said : ‘ Wilt thou also be able to 
enter the Order?* She complied, saying: “ Certainly, dear 
father.” The king was highly delighted at learning the will of 
his children and approached the assembly of mendicants 
and said: “ Reverend Sirs, kindly-initiate these children and 
make me a Sasanadayada.” The Sangha agreed to the king’s 
proposal and initiated the prince into the Order through the 
aid of Tissatthera, the son of Moggali as preceptor, as well as 
that of Mahadevatthera as spiritusd guide, and had him ordained 
by the elder Majjhantika. In the enclosure of ordination 
he obtained Arahatship along with its supernatural faculties. 
The spiritual guide of Sanghamitta the princess was called 
Ayupalattherl, her preceptress was called Dhammap&lattherl. 

The king, however, having illumined the Order in many 
ways, with the aid of Moggaliputtatissa expelled sixty-thousand 
vicious sectarians from the Buddhist Order and held the third 
Rehearsal of the Law. Now at that meeting how many monks 
and nuns were there ? It is said :— 

At that meeting were eighty crores of Bhikkhus, among 
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whom were one hundred thousand asoetics free from worldly 
attachments and ninety hundred Bhikkhunls, among whom 
were a thousand free from worldly attachments. 

Thus Asoka, having become the paramount power in India, 
lived beautifying the doctrine. This is only a brief account, 
the details are to be found in the Mahavamsa. Thus it is 
said:— 

‘King Tissa, the honey-supplier, by virtue of his exceeding 
merit, enjoyed everywhere and always all felicity.’ 

The second honey-dealer was reborn in Lanka, on account 
of the sin he had committed in using harsh words against the 
Paccekabuddha. His story runs thus .— 

A king named Mutaslva ruled over the island of Tamba- 
panni for sixty years. He had ten sons, each endowed with 
the virtues of purity and wisdom and mutually striving for 
each other’s good. He had also two daughters. All of them 
lived together in harmony. Once upon a time, after the death 
of king Mutaslva, the ministers anointed prince Hevanam- 
piyatissa as king. Contemporaneously^ with his coronation 
many wonderful things took place. The Acaryas, who composed 
the Mahavamsa to throw light on these wonders, have said— 

‘ ‘ The second son of the king far-famed as Devanampiya- 
tissa was more pure and wise than his brothers. He ascended 
the throne after the death of his father. Simultaneously 
with his coronation many wonderful things took place. Nu¬ 
merous treasures and jewels, that had hitherto been hidden 
under the ground, rose up above the surface of the earth, 
throughout the whole of Lafikadlpa. And both ihe jewels 
which came from ships wrecked near Laiikadlpa and those 
which were produced in the sea rose up upon the dry land. At 
the foot of the Chata mountain there sprang up three posts as 
large as chariot-goads. One of them was a creeper-post, its 
creepers glittered with silver sheen; some of the creepers 
were golden, and they all looked charming and delight¬ 
ful. The other was a flower-post covered with flowers of vari¬ 
ous kinds and colours, and spread its charming lustre round 
about. The third, a bird-post, had artificial birds and 
animals so perfectly made that they seemed alive. There were 
altogether eight kinds of pearls, namely, the Horse, the 
Elephant, the Chariot, the Amalakya, the Bracelet, the 
Angulivethaka, the Kakudhaphala, and the ordinary pearl. 
Pearls coming out of the sea were scattered all round the 
shore. It was all a result of the merit of Devanampiyatassa. 
All kinds of jewals such as the sapphire, the beryl, the ruby, 
and the pearls and the posts they brought to the king within 
a week of his coronation.” 

At this time both Dev&nampiyatissa, the great king, and 
Asoka, the king of Righteousness, were friends, although they 
had not personally seen eaoh other. Therefore, king Tissa Bent 
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these jewels and many other presents by way of a gift to the 
great king Asoka, saying: “ Give these to my friend.” Asoka 
was pleased on seeing this and sent in return the five royal 
insignia and many other presents for the ensuing coronation* 
festival, saying: * Let them induct my friend.’ Not only did he 
send these material presents, but also this religious present. 
Thus :—‘ ‘ I have taken refuge in the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Order, and have become a lay devotee in the Order of Sakya- 
putta. O best of men, put your trust in these three, the best 
of all things, and with faith take these as your refuge.” The 
ministers returned to Lanka and solemnised the coronation of 
the king. 

Meanwhile king Asoka made enquiries of Moggaliputtatissa 
as to where the Order must be well established in future, and 
investigating came to know that it was to be established in a 
foreign country. He accordingly despatched many Theras 
to various parts of the world and ordered Mahamahindatthera 
to go and convert Tambapannidlpa. Instantly Sakka, the lord 
of gods, approached the Thera, saying: “ Respected Sir, Muta- 
siva being dead, Devanampiyatissa, the great king, is ruling on 
his throne, and your going has been predicted by the Supreme 
Buddha, 4 In future times the mendicant Mahinda shall con¬ 
vert Tambapannidlpa to the Faith.’ So the proper time for 
your departure to the best of islands has now come ; I too will 
attend upon you.'* The elder complied with this request, and 
departing with six others from the monastery of the Caityaka 
mountain, flew up into the air and descended on the top of the 
Missaka mountain, to the east of Anuradhapura, which 
is known to-day also as the Cetiya mountain. 

There was a great rejoicing throughout Tambapannidlpa 
on that day. The king ordered his ministers to observe the 
festival and himself started for the Missaka mountain, accom¬ 
panied by forty thousand attendants, with the intention of 
hunting. A deity who lived on this very mountain deter¬ 
mined within himself to present th'e Theras to the king, and 
appeared before him in the form of a red deer, grazing on 
grass and leaves not far away from the spot where he was. 
The king thought within himself : 4 4 It is not proper to kill a 
being unconscious of danger,” and he twanged his bow¬ 
string. The deer began to run away, taking the road to Am- 
batthala. The king in pursuit of the deer ascended to Ambat- 
thala. Now the deer disappeared not very far from the plaoe 
where the Theras stood. Mahindatthera, perceiving the king 
coming towards him at no great distanoe, willed that the king 
should see himself but not the others, and said: “ Tissa, Tissa, 
come this way.” The king, hearing; him, thought within him¬ 
self : “ None has the boldness in Tambapannidlpa to address 
me in sdeh a way. And this shaveling dressed in rags dares 
call me by name. Who is he ? A mortal or an immortal ? ” 
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The elder said :—“ We are, 0 lord, monks, disciples of the king 
of righteousness. We have come from Jambudlpa out of 
kindness to you.” Kang Tissa, recollecting in what way the 
admonition had been sent him by Asoka Dhammaraja, threw 
down his weapon and sat down on one side holding friendly 
oonverse with him. 

While he was doing so his forty thousand followers came 
up and surrounded him. The Thera then showed the other 
elders to the king. ‘ When did they come? ” inquired the 
king. “They came along with me, lord,” responded the 
Thera. ‘ * Are there any other monks like these in Jambudlpa ? * * 
asked the king. “ My lord,” answered the Thera, “Jambudlpa 
now-a-days is glittering with orange robes, and holy ones 
abound in all directions. There are many Arahats who know 
all the three Vedas, who have attained to the supernatural 
powers, who can penetrate into the hearts of others, and in 
whom human passion is extinct.** The king was highly 
pleased to hear this speech 

The eider having discerned his intellectual skill by means 
of the Tree-simile and so on taught him the Dhamma, causing 
men and gods to applaud. It is said :— 

“ Having known the king to be a wise man, the wise Thera 
imparted to him the small Suttanta of the elephant’s foot-print 
simile. 1 At the end of the sermon he, along with those forty 
thousand men, became established in the three Refuges.” 

Now the king, having invited the Thera to take food at his 
place the next day, went to the city and decorated the whole city 
as well as the palace for this occasion. Then he caused the 
elders to sit down and served them with choice food, specially 
prepared for the occasion. Then he went and sat down on 
one side with five hundred women headed by queen Anula. 
Then the Thera caused to rain down upon them a shower of the 
precious jewels of the Law, and the five Hundred women 
attained to the fruits of the First Path. 

Thereafter he converted a thousand people in the 
elephant-stables and a thousand in Nandanavana ; thus, on the 
second day, he established in the fruits of the First Path two 
thousand five hundred souls, on the third day eight or nine 
thousand. Thus he caused the mind of many hundreds, of 
many thousands, of many hundreds of thousands to imbibe the 
Law. It is said : 

* * Mahamahindatthera like the sun, shining in the sky of 
Lanka, made the converted people bloom like lotuses by means 
of the rays of the Dhamma. Mahamahinda in the midst of the 
sky of Lanka caused the converted people who were like lotuses 
to blossom by means of the rays of tne Dhamma. Mahama- 


1 Cullahatthipadopamam suttantam. Maj jhima 1175 //. Compare 
Samyutta 1.86, Afig. V. 21, and the Dhammapada Commentary 1. 228. 
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hinda was, too, like a cloud, in sprinkling the water of the 
Dhamma on the hearts of people whioh were like seeds, and 
produced thereby the shoots of happiness.” 

Then the king obtained from the hands of Asoka, by means 
of Sumanasamanera, relios whioh filled a begging bowl used by 
the Samm&sambuddha and the nght-oollar-bone relic from 
Sakka, and starting with a stupa on the Cetiya mountain had 
stupas built at every yojana throughout Laqkft, and having 
enshrined the right-collar-bone relic he had set dp over it the 
Thuparama dagoba. Then he planted the right great bough 
of the illustrious great Bodhi tree which had been brought by 
the Then Sanghamitta, and worshipped it. The details of this 
story should be seen in the Mah&vamsa. 

On account of the sin he had committed in blaming the 
Paccekabuddha,he was bom far away, on the farther shore of 
the sea, and at the same time, for granting the bowl, he became 
the king of Lanka. 

Reflecting that a sinful action produces the one kind of 
fruit and a meritorious action another kind of fruit, perform, 
Sirs, meritorious actions, which cause not sorrow wherever you 
may go (in whatever existence you may be born). 



. Murgh-Nftma. 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Extract on Cocking (“ Murgi-Nama”) from the “ $ayd-gah-i 
Shawkati ,” an Urdu work on sport, written by Nawab Yar 
Muhammad Khan of the Rampur State , A.D. 1883, and two 
Appendices: translation by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott , 
F.A.S.B., Secretary , Board of Examiners , Calcutta. 


The Cooker must know that there are in Hindustan J four 
breeds of fowl. First there is the teni i 2 * * * or common barn-door 
fowl kept for domestic purposes : second the ghagas 8 9 or cross 
between the game-fowl and the tent: third the karnatak or 
karakndth* a breed in which the skin, bones, tongue, eyes and 
blood are all black; this breed is useless for fighting : and fourth 
the asti 8 or Indian game-fowl, which is kept for fighting only. 

The points 6 of the Indian game-cock are, beak white, 
shanks 7 white, eyes white and blood-shot (if the white of the 
eye be slightly yellowish it does not signify), the comb of 
medium size, the jaw and cheeks 8 large and hard and with 
little flesh, the bones of the neck small, the whole neck being 
like an iron bar, the pope’s nose 1 ' large, the tail-feathers small, 
and the jaws 8 and wings not fleshy, 10 Its crow is ,,ofc as long 
as that of the barn-door cock. 11 The best breed is obtained 
from Haiderabad/ 2 Deccan. 


i Hindustan amongst natives generally means the United Provinces. 

* Teni. H., a breed of small fowls ; also a bantam. 

A A large breed with feathered feet. 

* Probably from the Karnatak, Deccan, just as aabzwSr is the name 
of a breed of fowls from Sabzwar in Persia. The test of this breed is the 

colour of the tongue, which should be black. 

6 The arit is also called kvXang. A common taunting proverb is :— 

teni bap kutang jin ke bachche rang ba-rang. “The tather was a 
game-cock, the mother a bantam. The offspring are a mixed lot.'* 

6 For further points see Appendix. 

I Stiqain In one Persian MS. it is laid down that the shanks 

must be void of red marks. 

8 Kalla , lit. “ head ”, is by some “ Cockers ’’ applied to the “ jaw 
and cheeks * * only. 

9 Dum ka gath . 

10 Stt*8 hu, 8.* " • 

II The end of the orow (o^Sn or bSng) especially, is not so long drawn 

out. 

l® The Singapore cocks are also famous: they are called kal- 
k5tiy& as they have black spurs. In an Indian-Persian MS. without name 
or date, it. is stated that the Ch&tg&mi (Chittagong) breed, though 
fine and large, is not equal to the former. 
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When the game-cockerels are a year old, the cocker should 
keep them apart, feeding them on bdjra 1 wetted in water. 
Should bdjra not be obtainable, he must substitute wheat-flour 
mixed with butter. In either case he must give them but 
little water to drink. When the cockerel is in high condition, 
he must foment it with butter 2 and begin feeding it on the 
yolks of two eggs 8 to begin with. The following is the method 
of feeding on the yolks of eggs :— 

Take the yolk 4 of one egg, one told 6 of butter, one 
mdsha 6 of Sdmbhar salt, 7 and four mdshas of pepper-corns: mix 
together and half fry, and give to the cockerel, giving it water 
every third or fourth day. This will make it strong and lusty. 

Another Receipt .—Take the yolks of 200 eggs, of musk 2 
mdshas , of good ambergris 8 2 mashas , of saffron 2 mdshas , of 
white sifted sugar 5 sers, y of almond kernels 2£ sers, of kernels 
of the Edible Pine 10 1£ sers, of pista kernels 2 sers, of walnut 
kernels one ser , of butter f> sers, and of fine wheaten 
flour 6 sers. First fry the flour well in the butter, and 
then cast in the sifted sugar. Next add all the ingredients 
(with the exception of the saffron) having previously pounded 
them well. Then add to the mixture 11 the saffron well-rubbed 


l Bajra, spiked millet, Pennisetumt yphoideum. In a Persian MS. 
it is stated that they should be fed on grain ( dana ) end small millet ( bajrl) 
wetted overnight, and that in the rains mustard seed ( sarshaf ) should be 
substituted for these grains. In the language of saises dana means gram, 
but amongst pigeon-fanciers it means the phalkan or mixed vunnowed 
refuse of several grains, wheat, gram, pease, niasur, pulse, etc., etc. In 
another MS. it is stated that tho following strengthening food should be 
giveu in the evening: fine flour, turmeric, white sugar, butter, 2 
muqal (l, drachm) of each, pounded and made into a halwa , and that 
two hours later water should be given. 

Every day ? The hand is warmed before the firo, the palm and 
fingers dipped in butter and pressed on tho joints. Senkna is a term 
specially applied to fomenting with halwa The fyalwa is tied up in a 
bag, warmed before a fire, and pressed on the limb. 

3 Later the writer says one egg. " 

* Indian oggs aro very small. 

K The tola is reckoned at 10 mashas of tU grains each, and weighs 
therefore 184 grains Troy: in practice, however, it is calculato i at 12 
mashas, a jewellers’ and druggists’ weight, and weighs nearly 210 grains. 
A rupee, however, is considered to be one tola, and a rupee weighs onl 
10 mSshas. 

6 See above. The masha weighs in practice about 17 grains 

Troy. 

1 A variety of natural salt, obtained from the saline lake of Sambar, 
near Ajmeer. See Khory’s Bom. Mat. Med., p. 70. 

3 ‘Arpbar-i ashhab, the best kind of ambergris, described as being 
of a clear, yellowish colour : see Mafshzan-ul-Adwiyah, II, 959. 

® Ser about 2 lbs. 

to OhUyboza, the seeds of the Neosia or Edible Pine, Pinus 
Oerardiana . 

li 'Halwa is properly an Arab sweetmeat made of flour, sugar and 
butter: henoe any soft, sticky mixture. 
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down 1 2 * in 4 kewra 1 water. ’ The first day give one tola as a 
dose, and on, the top of that a feed of wheaten flour unmixed 
with butter, so that the grease may be removed from the 
cook’s throat. Then put on the muzzle, either the leather 
muzzle, 8 * or the string-muzzle * 4 (so that it may neither pick up 
any grit nor drink) and let it loose to exercise itself. There 
are two times for exercise : first early in the morning till seven 
o’clock when the cockerel should be fed, spouted with water, 6 
and confined under a square coop 6 or a round coop. 7 At four 
o’clock it must be released, spouted as before, and muzzled 
and freed for exercise till five o’clock. The cock should be 
studied, to see whether it has increased in strength or not. If 
the cock is lusty and strong, more halwa should be given to it 
and less flour If it is not strong and has become fat, it 
should, at night, be dry-fomented with a pad. 8 If fat has 
collected on the langot (stomach), it must be reduced by dry 
fomentation, and the cock must be kept confined in a warm 
place away from cold air. In the morning it should be fought 
for two pant y with a dalba 10 to see whether it has improved in 
condition or not. If it has improved, then keep it at this 
weight and condition. If it has disimproved, fight it again, 
fat, thin, and medium and observe in which condition it fights 
best and keep it in that condition. Every week increase the 


1 Kharal Jcarna, to rub down spices, etc , in butter or m juice, on 
a curry-stone 

* * Arq-i-keoia “keora water ” The keora i<* a species of Pandanus 
odoratisaimvs , a plant which boars a strong-scented flower. 

8 Tomrl , a leather tip 

4> Radda (in the text incorrectly roio), is loop-mu/zle of cotton- 
thread. 

8 Phxjfi karnd‘ the mouth is filled with water and blown m a 
spray over the cock’s lace and head. 

<* Karkul , in text incorrectly qalqul, is a square hen-coop. 

1 &uti or »oti is a round coop, generally callod tapa. 

8 The pad is heated before the file and appliod hot. 

v Do p&nt. A match is made for so many p3ni or intervals for rest. 
The first day, the first pani is 20 minutes, the second 30, the third 40, 
the fourth 50, and the fifth 60 On the second day (or any pani after 
the fifth) every pani is 60 minutes. 

On the first day, the match may commence at any time between 

2 and 4 o’clock, usually the second hour. On the second day the match 

must commence at 2 o’clock. An antagonist failing to come to the 

scratch when time is called, or to turn up at the correct time, loses a 

p5ni. Say A and B make a match for five pani. A soes his cock 

getting the worst of the encounter: he claims a pani The fight is 
stopped for 20 minutes, while both pitters spout their cocks, etc. A, 

however, has now only 4 pant to his credit while B has still 5. The 

cocker who first loses his five pani is counted the loser, and has to pay. 
Though the duration of each pani is fixed by scale, no limit is fixed 

for each round in fighting. Written rules are not drawn up : custom 
alone rules. 

10 Dalba H. is a weak barn-door oock or an inferior game-cock, kept 
for a young game-cock to bully. Chuitha is a quail kept for a fighting 
quail to bully. 
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number of rounds (pant) with the dalbd by one, till the 
number of ll pant is reached, whioh is called by cockers lam. 1 * * 
After each day’s bout foment with the following:— 

Receipt .—Take of turmeric 4 oz., of dry ginger 2 oz., of 
small pepper 4 2 tolas, of aloes 2 tolas, of maidd lakfi B one told , 
of butter £ lb., of wheaten flour £ lb., of white sugar \ lb., of 
almonds 4 tolas , and of spikenard 4 6 2 tolas. Pound and make into 
a halwa and put into two bags, and foment by first dipping the 
bag into butter and then applying to the joints. Use one bag in 
the evening and the other in the morning, and anoint with the 
following dressing :— 

Ingredients of the %imad or ointment b : Take of turmeric 
2 mashas, of dry ginger 2 mashas , of zedoary 8 * 2 mashas , of dry 
mako 7 2 mashas , of small pepper 2 mashas , of spikenard 2 
mashas , of alum 2 mashas, of maidd lalcri 8 2 mashas , and of 
aloes 2 mashas. Pound all these ingredients and cook them in 
water, and apply as a thick dressing to the cock’s face. 

A second dry fomentation y : Maidd lakri 10 9 mashas , 
baibarang 11 4 mashas, taj 11 * 6 mashas , pomegranate-rind 18 * one 
masha , sajji 14 3 mashas , green wazw 15 4 mashas , white sugar 
one masha , and butter £ lb. Pound, mix, and make into a 
halwa, and foment the cock with it after battle. 

. Ingredients of a second ointment or zimad : Take of 
maidd lalcri 9 mashas , of round zedoary 16 17 6 mashas , of to; r7 2 
mashas , of wm* IR 7 mashas , of naspdl™ (pomegranate-rind) 
2 mashas , of dry wia&o 20 2 mashas , of white cumin seeds 21 one 
masha , of rmjith 22 * * 2 mashas , of chinia gond 28 2 mashas , of 


I Lam H. is an expedition, a raid. 

* The small variety of long pepper, Piper longum. 

8 The bark of Litsaea sebifera. 

♦ Bal-chhar Spikenard, Nardost achy 8 Jatamansi 

6 For a description of the zimad see Makhzan * ’l-Adwiya, Vol. 1. 
p. 92. An ointment, a dressing and also a poultice. 

6 Jadwdr, zedoary, Curcuma zedoatia ; Khory, p. 120. 

7 Mako, Solanum nigrum, Khory, p. 454. 

8 Fide note 3, above. 

8 Takmid. 

10 Vide note 3, above, 

n Fruits of Embelia Rib68. 

Taj, H., Malabar cassia bark, Cinnamomum Tamala. 

Nas pal, Hind., rind of the Pomegranate, Punica granatum. 

l* H., a variety of carbonate of soda; natron. 

M5z(i, P. t the Gall or Dyer’s Oak, Querous infectoria. 

J6 Ambd haldi , round zedoary, Curcuma aromatica. 

17 Fide note 12, above. 

18 According to the Makhzan, the Hindi name for Kakanj, Withania 

coagulant or Indian Kennet. 

!• Fide note 13, above. 

*o Fide note 7, above 

*1 Zira «afed. white cumin, Cuminum cyminutn. 

** Majith , Indian madder, Rubia cordifoHa. 

<3 Bengal kino, the gum of Butea frondosa. 
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green mazu ] one tola, of betel-leaf juice 4 a sufficiency, of 
double-distilted wine, a sufficient quantity. Grind the in¬ 
gredients and then heat them in the wine and betel-leaf 
juice, and dress or anoint the cock's faoe. 

Ingredients for washing a cock's face.—Ambd haldi 2 
mdshas , ,frfed_alum of Yemen 8 one masha, aloes 2 mdshas, 
dry mako 2 mdshas , opium one mdsha , leaves of taj 4 2 mdshas , 
juioe of green mako 5 a sufficient quantity. Cook all the 
ingredients in hot water, wash the cock’s face with the liquid, 
and dry with a handkerchief. 

Receipt for a food to he given to the cock before battle .— 
Take of syrup of sweet pomegranates one told , of preserved 
amid 9 one, of apples one, of preserved quinces one, of gold 
leaf 6 mashas, of silver leaf 6 mdshas , of barberries 2 mds¬ 
has, of cucumber seeds 2 mashas , of kasni 1 seeds 3 mdshas , 
of seed of the bel fruit 2 mdshas . Grind ; add the pomegranate 
syrup; roll into pills of four mdshas each, and cover with gold 
and silver leaf, and give four mashas to the cock; after one 
ghari 8 go to the cock-pit* and fight your cock. If you find 
a lack of fire in the cock, give it half a fresh jalebi , 10 pepper¬ 
corns, and the egg of a red fowl, mixed with the juice of 
garlic and the juice of green ginger. Next, tying up the 
spurs 11 with cloth, and then spouting the bird, make it fight. 
It then rests with the cocker 14 to make or mar the bird/ 

Further binding on the horn covering 18 of the beak, if it 
becomes loosened, fitting (i.e., imping) a cock with a spur 14 , 
imping a feather, 16 cutting round the eyelids, 16 sewing up the 
eyelids, 17 are also the business of a cooker. 


l Vide note 15, p 76. 

Areca Catechu 

$ Shahb-t-Yamani : the best kind of alum. See Makhzan. Vol. II. 
p. 832 

* Vide note 12, p. 76. 

5 Vide note 7, p. 76. 

6 The fresh fruit of the Emblie Myrobalan, Phyllanthus J&mblica 
preserved as a confection. 

7 Kasni, Endive ohichory, Cichorium Intybus. 

8 The space of twenty-four minutes; a small (indefinite) period of time 

* pan. 

10 Jalebi , a sweetmeat made of inspissated milk, flour and sugar. 

11 KantQ bandhnd is blunting the spur with a file and then binding 
it up to make it ineffective. 

U Khitdri, sportsman. 

18 Chonch , the upper mandible and jabra, the lower. The chilled or 
horn covering of the beak sometimes gets loosened by fighting. 

1* Kanta charhana. If a spur is broken another natural spur is 
taken from another cock and fitted on. # 

16 Par gUnthria ** to imp a cock’s or a hawk’s feather.” 

16 Chakkar chashm ke tarashna, cutting off, during the fight, the 
swollen flesh that doses the eyes and prevents the cock seeing. The eye 
will thenoeforward always remain open sinoe the eyelid is removed. This 
is a delicate and very rarely performed operation. 

17 Chaupalka tanknd : if during a fight the lids swell from wounds. 
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To know the colours and breeding of a game-cock. —You must 
know that the following are the colours of the game-fowl :— 

1. Lakhd (or red). 

2. PUd 1 (or dark yellow). 

3. Jawd 4 (or well-mixed white and black). 

4. Chita (or spotted, main colour dark with white spots, 
i.e ., of several colours). 

5. Nuri (or pure white). 

6. Lakhori (or very dark red). 

7. Kesariya 8 (or light yellow). 

8. QvX-i Jchiydr 4 (or-?). 

9. Do-baz (or half the wing Idkha and half white). 

10. Siyah (or black). 

Game-fowls are found in all these colours. The game 
cock has a beak, white like a pealed almond or like ivory, and 
the stalke, feet, and nails are white like the beak, and down 
the middle of the stalke there is a line drawn 6 : the eyes are 
white and blood-shot, the comb is small, and the head large. 
A cock with a hanging comb is a powerful spurrer 8 ; but one 
with a small comb is quick and active. One with a large, 
straight and castellated comb and very pendulous wattles 1 is 
called bihangum 8 or " awkward looking ”, and one with a small 
comb shorter than its head is called tikariya 9 and is quick and 
active, and if the pope’s nose is hard and compact 10 so much 
the better. 

In the author’s opinion the best birds have thick, powerful 
beaks, white as described above; the eyes white like lustrous 
pearls; large jaws and head; a small comb; the tutan 11 bone is 
conspicuous; the neck short and the neck-bones 14 small, fine, 
and the ridges small, fleshless, and strong as an iron rod; and 
the back broad like the stone of a hand-mill; the feathers and 
the muhra , 13 gvi-kdr or spotted, and beautiful like the eye of a 


the upper or lower lids are stitched to the.bottom or the top of the head 
so that the eyes are forcibly kept open and the cook can see. When in 
about 10 days the swelling goes down the stitches are removed, 
l Yellow is not a game colour. 

* Or jawa. 

3 * ‘ Saffron-coloured.’ ’ 

* Qvlri'khairn ? Marsh mallow flowers, Althaea officinalis. 

b The scales {fils or pulah) should so meet in front that an indented 
line is formed. 

* Katet strikes forcibly and quickly. 

7 Lolki ; wattles, below. 

8 Bihang am, Hindi, clumsy in shape and also awkward in manner. 
y Tikariya or tekar with a small low comb, in Hindi cAop/5 taj. 

It is not necessary to cut such a comb. 

Jo Taint fowls have a soft loose pope’s nose. The tail-feathers, too. 
should droop and not point upwards. 

11 ,TfUan t the neckbone next the skull. 

12 Golden he tnanke. 

18 apparently a misprint. 
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peacock’s feather. The bird should be handsome, and 
shapely, and active, and quick as a cobra in movement ; and in 
fighting it should be harm-git} and retiring after a blow so 
as to avoid its adversary’s counter* 1 * ; and should it receive 
a blow, it should so retaliate as to lay its adversary at its feet 
in the throes of death, fluttering as though its throat had 
been cut. 


To make the young cockerel strong and fit for battle.— 
When the cockerel is four months old the cocker should 


separate it from the mother 3 and make it familiar with him, 
and give it daily two almonds mixed with dta (course wheaten 
flour) and feed it on pila,o or salan , 4 * etc., i.e., whatever the 
cocker eats himself, and give it halwa , of yolks of eggs, accord¬ 
ing to the following receipt:— 

Receipt .—The yolk of one egg, clarified butter 9 mashas , 
white sugar one told , ground pepper-corns 2 mashas , seed of red 
chillies one mdsha , almonds three, pistachio nuts two, black 
raisins 6 7 two, one gold leaf, fine wheaten flour 25 dams} 
Lahore salt 1 three mashas. Make into a halwa. 


In the morning give half a belly-full of the halwa , and on 
the top of it half a belly-full of balls of course wheaten flour. 
After exercising 8 * the cock, put on the muzzle, spout water over 
it’s face, shampoo u with the hand, and confine in a qalqul or 
square coop, releasing it at four in the afternoon. After a time 
look and see if it is thirsty, and if it is, take it out of the coop 
and give it water. At four o’clock release it. If it is thirsty 
it will drink. If it is not thirsty and wont drink, then again 
spout it and shampoo it, and exercise * it for an hour. After that 
bring it into the house, and confining a hen in a small basket- 
cage , 10 let loose the cockerel that it may see the hen and run 
round and round her and by the exercise increase his strength, 
but do not let him tread the hen. After running, lift up the 


1 Hama-gir , adj. ; applied to a cock that will seize with the beak 
any part of its antagonist’s body : opposed to ek-ghara , adj., one that 
always attacks a particular shot. 

4 Pichhctl-pa,i karna. 

3 Game chicks will remain with the mother for a year if not inter¬ 
fered with, but common fowls not more than 4 or o months. 

* Siilan , anything eaten with bread or with rice, and specially 
vegetables cooked with meat, such as curry, etc. Game fowls are fed 
from the hand and are not allowed to pick up food from the ground lest 
the beak Bhould become worn. Some game-fowl given to the translator 
were so wedded to the hand that they starved rather than pick up food 
from the ground. 

* Mawez-i munaqqa , black raisins, bloom raidns. 

8 Dam ; according to the Makhzan, p. 90, it is a weight of five tank 
or 20 mOshas. 

7 Rock salt from Lahore. 

8 TahtOnO. 

8 By grasping and pressing all the limbs and joints. 

1° RhOnchO or khanchi. 
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cockerel, and shampoo him. In the evening see whether the 
cook has digested its food. If it bag, then in the evening too 
give it halwd, etc., as before. If, however, the ooek has not 
digested its morning meal, give it a few whole pepper-corns: the 
ooeker had, too, better continue to give it pepper-corns in the 
evening, and keep it awake by lamp-light for an hour, tickling 
it under the pope’s nose to make it oil itself. 1 2 * Then setting it 
down on a swing made out of a child's cot* swing it for 
an hour, or else place it on a perch. 8 Then confine it some¬ 
where in a safe place, in a basket-cage. In the morning at 
prayer time, 4 * take it out of the coop, 6 7 give it water to drink, 
and then spout it, and, putting on the muzzle, let it exercise 6 
itself for a full hour. After this feed it. You must gradually 
increase the amount of halwci and decrease the amount of fiour, 
feeding and treating the bird as already described for forty 
days. Once a week too, at night, you must foment it with a 
damp, hot, pad, fomenting those parts of the body that have 
accumulated fat. The places to foment are, first from the 
head to the neck or lather to the shoulders, next the two 
wings on the top, next the thighs inside and outside, also the 
hip joints and the loins, and underneath between the legs, 
omitting the lower gut or the stomach near the anus, and also 
the breast. The object of fomenting is to make flesh and 
joints hard and strong. 

When the cockerel is ten months old then feed on the 
following halwd :— 

Receipt for strengthening the cock .—Take of white sugar one 
pound, butter one pound, fine wheaten flour one and a half 
pounds, hen’s eggs 39, pistachio nuts 4 oz., almonds 4 oz., 
saffron 6 mdahas , cloves 3 tolas, cardamums one told, nutmegs 
2, sweet fennel 7 2 oz., black pepper 2 tolas, gum mastic of 

1 Kuriz Jcarna, the author's word for to preen or oil, is properly “ to 
moult.’* Ordinary fowls are said not to oil their feathers. 

2 Katholl f dim. of kath. Some cockers say this is injurious. The 
swinging strengthens the legs. To exercise a cock, the cocker carrying 
a second cock in his arms will run for a short distance with it and then 
show it to its antagonist. The cock on the ground will run up to 
the attack when the cocker repeats the manoeuvre, and so on. 

8 The author probably nleans a hanging perch. 

4 i.e. , about an hour before sunrise. 

6 7Sp5, properly a dome-shaped coop, either of close basket-work 
or else barred like a cage. 

6 Large heavy cooks may be exercised for an hour, but small active 
cocks get ’worn out and should be only exercised for £ hour—so an 
experienced cocker informs the translator. 

The method of strengthening the cock's legs is to lift it with both 
hands a few inches from the (pound and drop it. This is done a few 
times and the cook is then shampooed on tne breast and legs. It is 
then again ‘ danced * as before, ana so on. 

Fighting quails are * danced' by hand on a cloth. 

7 Saunf or son/, H., Indian sweet fennel seeds, Foerrieulum vulgare . 
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Rum J 6 mdshas, sal ammoniac fried 6 mdshas , Indian senna 2 
0 mdshas, Soootrine aloes 6 mdsha, silver-leaf 3, gold-leaf one, 
preserved apples 9, preserved quinces one, preserve of hat R 
nine, sultana raisins 4 oz., dried apricots 4 4 oz., black raisins 
4 oz. Make into a halwa in the ordinary way. The first 'day 
give one 1 ounce of the halwa , and on the top of it a few pills of 
flour. After three days, again give the halwa with' a few dough 
pills ; and, as described above, put on the muzzle and confine 
under a coop and act as already described. If the cock does 
not digest the halwa then give it the following digestive 6 :— 

Receipt to promote digestion and increase appetite. —All 
four kinds of Ajava seeds 6 4 tolas , malkangni 7 one tola, 
black salt 8 one tola , bay salt 9 one told, churl salt 10 one told , 
Lahore salt 11 one tola, dry ginger one told , pepper-corns one 
told , dried mint one told, English vinegar a sufficient quantity, 
Indian senna 14 one told , green ginger one tola, garlic juice a 
sufficient quantity, mustard seed one told , long pepper 
one told. 

Another receipt fo? halwa .—Wheat one seer, goat’s milk 
2 aeers, almonds 2 tolas, pistachio nuts one told , seed of the 
edible pine one told. First soak the wheat in the milk and 
make it into a starch; then make the whole into a halwa. 
Next add the following : Peeled walnut kernels 2 tolas , 
turnip seed one tola , raddish seed one told, juice of both kinds 
of pomegranate 18 one tola , peeled celery stalk 14 on e told, 
Chinese rhubarb 16 two tolas , gum mastic of Rum 16 6 mdshas, 


I The word Evm applies to Asia Minor as well as to Greece. 

° Sanamakki , Cassia lanceolata. 

b Tcrminalia chebida , the chcbulic or black myrobalan. 

* Khvbanl are a kind of dried apricots from Kabul. 

5 Charon or pachak is a digestive, generally in powder form. 

fl Apvam is, according to Watt, Bishop’s weed and Lovage. There 
are the Indian, the Khurasani, the Ruml and the Ap»1d varieties. 

Mr. Burkill of the Indian Museum tells me that the first is the seed 
of Carum copticum; that the second is 10 per cent, of the seeds of 
Hyoscyamus plus 90 per cent, of purposely sifted grit; that the fourth 
is the seed of Carum Roxburghiantim; while the third is the seed of an 
allied plant common in the Punjab bazaars but not yet determined. 
Hyoscyamus niger is the English Henbane. 

7 Mdllcangnl Oleum Nigrnm, Celastrus pamculata. 

* Namak-i siyah , black salt, Khory. p. 70. 

v Namak-i sang, bay salt, Khory , p. 07. 

10 Namak-i churl—kanch-namak. 

II Vide note 7, p, 79. 

12 Fide note 2, above. . •- 

15 Probably the juice*of the sweet and acid,varieties of pomegran 


’ 1* Ma&z-i harafs, oelery, Apium graveolena. ljml 

16 Chinese Bhubarb, said to be the dned root stock of Rheum 
officinale. Raimnd or rawand-i Chlnl is the name of the imported 
article of commerce. 


16 Vide note 1, above. 
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batasha J 6 mdshas, sugar-candy 4 oz., cardamums one tola , 
the yolks of nine eggs. Fry the yolks in butter and then add 
them to the halwd ; put the whole into a coarse cloth and rub 
through, and then add wheaten dour sufficient to soak up all 
liquid. Give of this to the cock as described above from six 
mdshas up to two tolas . 

When the cockerel is ten months old, fight it one pant 
with a dalbd 1 2 * 4 of its own age, but first put the muzzle on to the 
daXbd. Afterwards spout and suck the cock * s beak and face well, 
to remove blood-spots, and damp a rag in water and clean the 
inside of the throat with it. 

If the jaws be fleshy 8 or if the wattles are large and 
it is desired to remove them, then extract the oil of bhilawan 4 
and rub it on the cock’s face, and if it please God this 
defect will be removed and will not return. If the comb 
is too large and it is desired to cut it off, then, after fighting, 
cut the comb immediately to the size desired, applying to the 
wound the white web 5 of a spider, or else staunch with small 
feathers plucked from under the cock’s wings : until a recovery 
takes place do not spout the cock. Agar murgt ko sdda hi 
pharkdnd ho b then take a quarter of a piece 1 7 of turmeric and 
add* half a nux vomica nut and a little edible lime 8 and heat 
over the fire, and plaster the mixture thickly on the cock’s 
face; but first of all take 9 mdsha of gwr y with 3 mdsha of 
ground turmeric and make into a pill and give it to the 
cock; and, if it is the cold Beason, keep the cock in the sun, 
if the hot in the shade. The cock must not be fed during the 
day but in the evening after fomentation, when it should be fed 
on halwd or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In the evening the 
cock should be fomented with a pad dipped in a liquid decoction. 


1 A sweetmeat or sugar-cake (of a spongy texture and hollow 
within) 

2 Datba a cocking term tor a common or a half-bred cook kept to 
be bullied by a game cockerel. The dalba is muzzled and hobbled 
before being pitted against its aristocratic antagonist. 

One writer states that a cockerel should not be fought till he is 
one year old and that he should then be pitted against one of his own age 
for five minutes the first day, ten the second, and fifteen the third, and 
then for as long as desirable; and that at the expiration of the fixed 
time the birds should be separated and their beaks sucked and blown 
upon. (If a child falls and hurts itself, Indians generally blow upon the 
seat of injury with the idea of cooling the spot and lessening the pain.) 

a Bad-goahtd adj., with too much flesh on the jaws. The wattles 
only can be cut off, not the flesh from the jaws. 

4 Bhilawan H., the marking-nut plant, Semecarpua anacardium. 

fi t.c., the “white web” of small spiders opposed to the “yellow 
web ’ ’ of large spiders. 

6 Author's meaning unintelligible. He probably means, “ If it is 
wished to fight the cook at once before the wound has healed." 

7 Turmeric is sold in pieces about two inches long. 

8 Chdna-e Qurdan i. 

8 Qand-i siyUh is probably gur, a raw, unrefined sugar. 
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After fifteen days when the cock has recovered from its 
wound let it be fought for two pant with the unmuzzled dalba, 
and act as described above. After twenty-two days let the 
trainer fight his oock three pant and act as before. After forty 
days let him fight four pant, and lastly after an interval five 
pant. After fighting five pant , he should foment the cock’s 
face with a small bag of halwa , and dipping a pad into the hot 
liquid application he should foment the loins, the hip-joints, 
both the shoulder joints, the breast, and between the legs as 
described before. After this evening fomentation, he should 
feed the cock on halwa , or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In 
the morning he should again foment in the same manner, and, 
mixing 3ome of the best missi 1 * 3 * * in wine should heat it on the 
fire and paint the cock’s face thickly with it. Increase gradu¬ 
ally the number of pant up to eleven, acting as just described. 
Then fight your cock for a wager with someone, having first 
put it on dry food *, and please God the cock of your antago¬ 
nist will be unable to face yours. 

Just before fighting your cock, you (being in a state of 
ceremonial purity), should repeat once into each of its ears the 
words ‘‘Allah the Immutable ” and exhale your breath, and 
if it please God Most Higli your cock will never deteriorate. 

Should your cock show signs of flight then give it this 
badriqa ' [reinforcement ?]:— 

Musk one mdska , tabashir * three mdshas , small cardamoms 
three mdshas : pound and put in a paper. Take of juice of 
Indian sweet fennel seed two ounces and put it in a vessel. 
When you see that your cock intends flight, first give it two 
mdshas of the powdered medicine, and then two tolas of the 
juice. Your cock will go mad and will never quit the field. 

When you wish to cease fighting your cock and to pair 
him with a hen do so, but pair him with a mature hen 6 , but 
this must be in the warm days of spring. You must not mate 
your cock with a young hen. 6 


1 Miesl, a powder (compound of yellow myrobalan, gall-nut, iron 
filings, vitriol, etc.), supposed to bo beneficial tor the teeth. It turns the 
teeth black. 

a Rukha karria is to stop feeding on halwa and butter, etc., and to 
feed on bajr&, etc. 

3 A Persian word meaning “ a vohicle in medicine ; a corrective or 
anything proscribed to be taken with medicine.’* 

* Tabashir, a silicious substance found in the interior of the hollow 

stems of some bamboos, chiefly Bambusa arundinacea. In modern 
Arabic tflbdshir means chalk. t 

6 Pakhat; of 3 or 6 years old. The hen will certainly desire the 
attentions of the cook in spring ; only a few game hens will mate in the 
cold weather. 

6 Pattha masc.. and patthlfem ., i.e., chioks about a year old. These 
words are also applied to young pigeons (squeakers), and to young wrest 
letrs. 
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As long as the cock is treading the hen, give him daily a 
little halwa to keep his strength up. 

Diseases of the Game-Fowl. 

The game fowl is subject to several diseases : (1) Zahrbad 1 * 
or Erysipelas; (2) Chechak or small-pox; (3) Tolu kd sar-jdna or 
canker of the palate; and (4) Laqwa or paralysis of the* face. 

There are three forms of zahrbad. In the first, the comb 
turns black ; in the second, the face turns black ; and in the 
third, the nails and comb turn black. If the comb becomes 
black, chew up some cocoa-nut, with betel-leaf prepared for 
eating, 1 and give it to the cock. If the face turns black, take 
long peppers of the smaller variety 3 * * and old gur and mix and 
make pifis and give to the cock. If the nails turn black, cut 
off the cock’s comb, and pound up cinnamon, gugal* and 
Lahore salt, together with betel-leaf, and make a pill the size 
of a wild ber fruit 6 * and give it to the cock. Please God a 
^iOQiplete recovery will take place. 

Receipt for Zahrbad.—Khurasani ajwaHn 8 two dam, 1 pep¬ 
per-corns 7 mdshas , long-pepper 7 mdshas , dry ginger one fulus 
(pice), 8 * bindal y one fulus, parched wheat 7 mdshas, bairbarang 10 II * * 
7 mdshas , black hellobore 11 7 mdshas , sonf n 3 mdshas , anise 18 3 
mdshas , caraway seed 14 7 mdshas , kali ziri 15 * 7 mdshas , rock salt 
one told , namak-i shor 18 one told, black salt 17 one told , sambhar ls 
salt one told , kasondi ]y leaves one told , leaves of Persian lilac ao 


l Zahr-bad, a name given to several vague diseases, including 
erysipelas, quinsy, leprous sores, etc. Horses and elephants are specially 
subject to zahrbad. 

* Pan kd befd is a pan-leaf containing the areca-nut, lime, spices, 

catechu, etc , prepared for chewing. 

B Pipal-i khurd. 

♦ Qum Gugal or Indian Bdellium, Balsamodendron Mukul. 

6 Ber-i-tahrd,l , i.e., the size of a small acorn. 

Seeds of Hyoscyamus niger. black henbane. 

I Vide note 6, p. 79. 

8 A pice weight is 6 mdshas. According to the Mak&zan, p. 95, it is 
10 mdshas; while the Alamgiri pice, according to the same authority, is 
equivalent to one told or 12 mdshas. 

• Bindal , H., a medicinal herb, resembling the betel-leaf. See 
Makhzan, L 374. Probably Luff a echinoUa. 

10 Vide note 11, p. 76. 

II Kutki, H., a bitter root, Picrorhiza kurrooa, 

la Vide note 7, p. 80. 

18 Anisdn, the Anise, Pimpinella anisum. 

1* Zirae siydh, Caraway seed (Corum nigrum). 

1* Kali ziri, the Purple Flea-bane, Vemonia anthe mintica. 

18 Khdri nimak , earth-salt; nimak shor, saltpetre-salt. 

n Vide note 8, p. 81. 

is Vide note 7, p. 74. 

18 Kasonat, H., Cassia occidentals , Khory , p. 258. 

ao Bakdyan , the Persian HIac, MeUa Azedarach. 
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one tola , leaves of 'Inab'-'s-Sa'lab 1 (or mako ) one tola , dried 
leaves of the n»m 1 tree one tola, juioe of tne leaves of the 
oastor-oil plant a sufficient quantity, fresh green ginger one 
fidus, dry mint two tolas, garlic two tolds, seed of red chillies one 
tola , old gur two tolas, Indian Benna 8 one tola, common country 
ajwaHn* three dam, black myrobalan 6 one mas ha, palds papra •> 
4 mashas, bhilawan 7 nuts seven, flowers of the mahu,d tree H 
9 mashas, aloes wood 9 9 mashas , dark aloes wood 10 9 mashas, 
pale ambergris 11 one mdsha, musk two rat\, n saffron 6 mashas, 
otters’ testes 18 3 mashas, salep ] * 6 mashas, curds from the belly 
of a young Arabian camel 16 6 mashas, dgarqarhd 16 3 dam, taj J7 
two dam, gum mastic of Bum 18 two tolas, the red-velvet inseot JH 
two tolas , walnut 9 mashas, cinnamon 6 mashas, cloves one 
told , quick-silver 9 mashas, juice of betel-leaf two ounoes, opium 
one told. Pound all together, make a pill the size of a wild 
kundr 20 and give when necessary; give also warm water to 
drink. 

Chechak or small-pox.—This is the common and well-known 
disease that attacks men as well as birds and beasts. It arises 
from black bile.? 1 Every man holds and expresses his own 
opinion concerning the origin of this disease, but most people 


1 Solatium nigrum, Khory, p. 454. For mako, vide note 7, p. 70. 

** Melia Azadirachta, the Neem or Margosa Tree 
8 Vide note 2, p. 81. 

* Common ajwain , m contradistinction to ajwain-i-khurdsdni, the 
henbane: vide note 0, p. 81. 

6 HaRla-e j&urd, the ripe fruit of Terminalia Chebnla the chebulio 
or Black Myrobalan. 

8 P&ldspdprd, the seeds of Butea frondoea or Bastard teak. 

7 Vide note 4, p. 82. 

8 Mahu,a Bassia latifolia. Native wine is made from this fruit. 
Bears are fond of the fruit. 

* * Cd-i-hindi (Indian wood), technical name for tho Aloes*wood, 
Aquilaria Agallooha 

10 ‘ Od-i~jharqi, aloes-wood that sinks when thrown into water ; it is 
of a black colour. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Produots, A. 
1262. 

H Arpbar-i-ashhab, white or pale ambergris, pure ambergris. 

1* i.e., about 4 grains. 

18 Jund-i-bedastar, the castorcum of European writers. Vide also 
Khory, p. 101. 

14 $d'lab~i-misri, salep, the root of a species of orchis, Orchis masoula. 

15 M&ya-y-ahutur-ia'rabi; a forty-days’old camel is allowed to suck 
its fill of milk and is five hours later slaughtered, when the milk in the 
intestines is found in a curdled Btate. This is dried and sold as a drug. 

1* AqarqarfrU, the Pellitory of Spain, Anacyclus Pyrethrum 
IT Vide note 12, p. 70. 

Vide note 1, p. 81. * 

l® Blr-bahuti, the red-velvet insect, the scarlet fly, Trombidiwn 
grandissimum. 

Kundr, P=H., her, the Indian Jujube, or Chinese Date, Zizyphus 

Jujuba. 

*1 A*. As'Sawdd, an imagined secretion of the renal or atrabiliary 
glands. 
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hold the view that it is engendered in the foetus while still in 
the womb, through the mother’s menstrual blood. 

Remedy. — Kakarwandd leaves 1 * * 2 tolas , pepper-corns 4 
mdshas. Apply juice of the leaves of the above plant to the 
cock’s face. Then pound together the two ingredients as stated 
and make into pills the size of a wild her a and give tlaily morn¬ 
ing and evening. Should a cure not take place, then burn old 
leather and smoke the cock’s head. Should even this not result 
in a cure, then grind together equal quantities of cubebs 8 and 
red ochre. 4 * 

Another.— 4 ounces, fresh shell lime 6 6 
mdshas , carbonate of soda 6 3 mdshas , frog’s fat 4 tolas , worms 
from rhinocerus dung one told , old sanbar 7 leather burnt 2 
tolas, asgand ndgawari 8 9 mdshas , burnt alum 6 mdshas , blue- 
stone 6 mdshas , pure wax 2 ounces, well-water a sufficient 
quantity, white catechu 9 one told . oxide of lead 10 one tola , 
dmla 11 * * sdr sulphur 9 mdshas , camphor 6 mdshas , betel-nut 2, 
washed kdmila ia 6 mdshas , /casela 18 6 mdshas. Make into an 
ointment in the ordinary way and anoint the wounds. 

Disease of the Palate. —This is a common disease known to 
all cockers: it needs no description. 

Remedy. — Safida of Kashghar 14 * 16 * 6 mdshas , white catechu 
4 mdshas. Grind together and apply to the palate, which should 
be first well cleansed. Take juice of henna leaves 4 ozs., red 
ochre one told , rasaut J6 9 mdshas , cubebs 9 mdshas. Mix a suffici- 


1 The leaves of Blumea laoera , also callod in Hindi jangll mull. 

4 The fruit of the wild ber, Zizyphus Jujuba , resembles the crab- 

apple in flavour and appearance and is never larger than a gooseberry. 
(Watt’s Dictionary.) 

A Kabab-chlnl , JT„, cubebs, Piper cubeba. 

* Geru y rod ochro. 

6 Chvruye-eadafy called in Hindustani alpl led chuna. 

« Sajjiy natron, impure carbonate of soda. 

? Tho Sanbar stag. 

8 Asgand nayawri, tho root of Withania somnifera. 

y Kath, the palo catechu of India, *a grey crystalline substance 

prepared from a concentrated decoction of Acacia Catechu wood. 

1° Murdar sang, litharge or oxide of lead. 

H Amla-8ar> the pale yellow variety of sulphur, also called Kibrit-i- 

F&rsi. Vide Khory , p. 60. 

14 It is a convention to wash it in a hundred waters, Kamila H., 
a red powder chiefly obtained from the ripe capsules of MaUotus philippi- 
neneis. 

18 KaseVd Hindi, the name of two species of gall. Called in Bengali 
Baya and chhotd ma,l. Dr. Hooper of the Indian Museum tells me that 
the latter is the ^all of Tamarix articulata, a tree abundant in Sindh 
and in the Punjab. The Arabic name is said to be ftamaraP* 'La$l. 
The former is the gall of Tamarix gaUica. Both are astringent and ufced 
in tanning instead of the true oak-gall. 

1* Safeda-e-Kashghari , carbonate of lead. 

16 vide note 9, above. 

1® Rasaui, H., the dried extract of the root of the barberry, Berberie 

art ita ta. 
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ent quantity and paint thickly on the palate, but first oleanse 
the palate veil with cloth. Do this twice or thrice a day. Should 
this application not prove effective, try the following receipt, 
to which some cockers add missi 1 powder. 

Receipt. —Large cardamoms one tola , shell tabashir 1 5 
mashas , ij&L* ^ R 6 mashas . Make into a powder and apply 
to the palate three or four times a day, and if God please a 
complete recovery will result. 

Dislocation or sprain of the winy or leg. —This is an accident 
known to all cockers, and is caused by the cock jumping from 
a height, or running too much, or from a blow, or from rough 
handling by the cooker.* The cook is useless for further 
fighting purposes, but can be kept for breeding, after treat¬ 


ment. 

Remedy.- Kutki b 9 mashas, bartang* 5 mashas , dried 
Bukhara plums 7 seven, opium 2 mashas. Make into an oint¬ 
ment and “ foment ” with this. 

Another .— Mummy 8 * * II * * * * 16 one rati (about 2 grains), pulp of the 
gekwdr u leaf 4 ozs., hdlur 10 2 tolas, henna leaf 2 tolas , butter 4 
o/s. } white sugar 4 ozs., fine wheat-flour one lb. Make into a 
halud in the ordinary way and foment with this. 

, 'Laqwa or Paralysis of the face.—In this disease, which is 
also called hawa-zadagi or wind-stroke, the cock’s head is 


twisted to one side. 

• Remedy.— Give soup made of wild pigeons or lawd- quails. N 
Also give to drink nn infusion of kdnphal ,' 1 2 * * * 6 saffron, opium- 
poppy-heads, small long-pepper, M and garlic ; give tins and not 
water. Keep the cock in a dark place. Alter this J * 


purge. 

Receipt for a purge. —Gum gogal |tj one told , turmeric one 


1 Missi, inde note 1, p. 83. 

9 labashir-i sadafi, vide note 4, p. 83. In modern Arabic iabushir 
means “ chalk.** 

8 the shink. 

* Ordinary natives, not cockers, often carry a fowl by one or b\ 

both wings. 

6 Vide note 11, p. 84. 

6 Bartanq , seeds of Plantago major, or P. psyllium. 

I Alu Bukhara, the Plum, alucha (Prunus communis). 

% Osteo coBa. supposed to be an exudation from mummies. 

w Ohigwar , H., Barbadoes or Indian Aloes, Alee vera of Linn. 

U> Hdlun is the cress; but this is probably a corrupt reading for 
halyvn , the berries of Asparagus offioinalis. v 

II Law 5, a name given to several species of quail used for fighting, 

other than the common quail. 

H Kdnphal—kafephal, the bark of Myrica Nagi. 

is Vide note 2, p. 76. 

w Apparently the next day. 

16 Vide note 4, p. 84. 
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tola , dry powdered ginger 1 2 * 9 mashas , black myrobalan* 9 
mdshas, old guf 2J tolas. Make into pills and of these give one 
told in weight; give, too, in the evening, warm water to 
drink. 8 Please God a recovery will take place. 

Remedy for a hen that is egg-bound or for one that lays 
eggs with soft shells—To make a hen lay, some experts give 
burnt cowrie-shells, while others give wheat-flour mixed with 
barley-bran, and others again give wax and gum-mastic mixed. 
Some cockers, to an egg-bound hen, give, mixed with wax, two 
grains of glass as finely powdered as antimony for the eyes; and 
to a hen that does not lay, one mdsha of similarly ground glass 
and one mdsha of wax, mixed together and made into a pill: 
this should prove efficacious. Others give in the morning 
before food bone-dust mixed with wax, for a period of from 
three days to one week, which is a good and proved remedy for 
a hen-pigeon also, the quantity being regulated to the size of 
the bird. 

On making a dusting-place for fowls. —Dig a hole in the 
ground about one and a half spans deep, and fill up with fine earth 
as fine as hemp-seed. 4 * * Let the fowls take dust-baths and clean 
themselves in this. Should lice make their appearance, or 
canker of the feathers, then take 4 ounces of ghar-bachcha 
with .1 lb. of onion-juice, £ lb. of old water from a used water- 
pipe, and sprinkle the fowl with if, and then let the fowl dust 
itself in the pit 

To cause a broken spur to grow .— Take of the marking-nut 
plant * half a pound, castor-oil seed l lb., small burnt fish 7 2 
ounces, mom-rnwgjian H 4 ounces, and red mustard seed (sarson). 
Make all into an ointment and bind on to the injured spur 
with a cloth, and spout the spur daily, three times, with cold 
water. Do this for a week. If the soles of the feet get 
swollen, scrape them, apply to them a thick coating of antimony 
for the eyes, and bind above that a rag well smeared with the 
above ointment. 


1 South satu^a ; south is dry ginger ; while satu v d is applied to a 
special kind of ginger, and means ‘puherable, freo from threads or 
fibres.* 

2 Vide note 5, p, 85, 

6 The cock would be kept thirsty during the day. 

* Dana-e munq, lit. mftng, a kind of pulse. 

6 Ohar hacJtcha is the same as darunaj-i-' aqrabi Doronicum pardali- 
anches: it is described by the author of the Maihzan , p. 047, as a 
seorpioid knotted root with greyish exterior and white interior; hard, 
faintly bitter, and aromatic. See also Khory , p. 362. 

® Bhitdwan ; vide note 4, p. 82. 

7 Mahi-e so ta~e- ttfiurd. 

8 Was and oil mixed; dubbing. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Further Points of the Game-Cock. 1 

The bill is thick but short, the white of the eye pearl- 
coloured 1 (not red or yellow), the comb 8 thick and very low, the 
wattles very small, the region below the ears red, 4 the cheeck- 
bones protuberant, the head large and square, the neck long, 
the wings held apart from the body, the chest thrown out, 
the tail small and drooping from the base, the back flat and 
not roached, 6 the back and wings viewed from above heart- 
shaped,the flesh hard and the body compact, the stalk-bones 
thick and square. In fight the game-cock is staunch till death 
If tickled lightly by the finger on the stomach about an inch 
above the vent, it should begin to oil itself 7 ; it should be very 
free and familiar with man Its crow is short and deep, if 
the cock is young and has been parted for some time from hens, 
it should “dance when the fingers are snapped. Then* arc 
many breeds of game, viz . : (1) Shaykh Buddhu u ; (2) Kal-katiyd 
or “ black-spurred ” J,) ; (3) Palti-tuta 11 ; (4) Sona-tol 17 or 

‘gold in value”; (5) Amir Khan ; ((>) Muhammad ‘All Beg. 

The Shaykh Buddhu is never the aggressor in fight. The 
best birds of this breed will stand on the spot they are placed 
witlnut advancing an inch towards their antagonist, and there¬ 
fore cocks of this breed can be turned out loose together. 

Game-cocks are never white yellow, nor bandhnu (re¬ 
gularly speckled throughout). 

The game lien lays one or at the most two clutches 13 of 
eggs in the year. 


* For this information the translator has to thank a learned Indian 
Mawlavi, an amateur breeder. 

2 Motl chur , “like powdered pearl.’' 

8 Mor or mawr—ia'). 

* In domestic fowls generally white. 

Mahl pvsht , * * fisli-backed. ’ * 

b Lit. shaped like a betel-leaf *\) 

7 This is a sign of familiarity with men and of fearlessness. Com¬ 
mon fowls do not preen, however tame 

8 i.e ., show off by lowering the wing and circling, as a cock does 
before a hen. 

9 Buddhu is a name given by tlie vulgar to a son born on Buddh or 
Wednesday. 

1° No. 1 is the heaviest built of all game-fowls and (2) the lightest. 
The latter, a famous breed in Singapore, is noted for its activity. 

ft Two cooks of this breed were once fighting. A man separated 
them by inserting between them a char pa 9 i or Indian bedstead. The 
spurring cock struck the bedstead and split its patti or frame. 

1* One of this breed was once scaled and sold to a Nawab for its 
weight in gold. 

18 Ek jhol andd “a clutch laid by one hen.” Ek jhol bachcha “a 
brood.” 
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APPENDIX B. 

FROM THE ‘AjA‘lB-UL-MAKiJLtQAT* 

(Or The “ World of Wonders”). 

The cock is the most lustful and the vainest of birds. It 
heralds the dawn. One of the strangest things about it is that 
it knows the watches of the night, and apportions the times 
for its night-crowing according to the length or shortness of 
the nights ; for instance, if the night is fifteen hours in length, 
he crows, at stated intervals, the same number of times as 
he does in a night of nine hours; and this he does by a God- 
given instincts It is related that the Prophet (May the Peace 
and Blessing of God be upon him) said, ** God the Most High 
has created a cock beneath His Throne, with wings that can 
extend beyond the East and the West; and towards dawn he 
spreeds his wings, and flaps them, and raises his voice in praise 
of Him, crying, * Glory to the Most Holy King ’ and; when he 
has ceased, all the cocks in the Earth join in returning that 
cry, flapping their wings in like manner. It is said that the 
chief caller-to-prayer amongst the cocks, is that breed that has 
long wattles and a castellated comb. The cock has a sense of 
jealous honour about his wives, and he is generous to them, and 
cares for them. Tt is a belief that, should a man rise from sleep 
at cock-crow, he will be fresh and bright all day A white cock 
puts to flight the lion. The best of cocks is the game-cock. 
Its points are, a red comb, a thick neck, small and black eyes, 
sharp claws, a loud cry. A cock is unselfish to his liens; he 
takes a grain in his beak and casts it to them. It is said 
that he does this in the time of his youth, when his passions 
dominate him ; but that when he ages he no longer does so. 
The cock defends his hens from the attack of an enemy, and at 
night collects them in a safe place and stands guard at the door. 
They say, too, that the cock lays one egg in his lifetime, called 
in Arabic bay%at u ’ l-ugr (j**l\ ***# ), 8 and that it is very small. 
The following lines are by the poet Bashshar:— 

Thou hast visited me hut once in all this time. 

Make not thy visit rare like the egg of the cock. 

It is a belief that one who slaughters a white cock with a 
divided comb, will suffer loss in his possessions and in his 
house, and also that the Devil never enters a house in which 


1 An Arabic work by AJ-QazwIm, who died A.D. 1283. 
* aJL)| flfh 
6 An obscure phrase. 
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such a cock is to be found. As for the properties of the 
several parts of the cock, if the comb be dried and pounded and 
given to drink to a piss-a*bed, the bad habit will depart 
from him. The smoke of the dried comb of a white or of a red 
cock does good to a madman. The gall applied as a collyrium 
to the eyes, cures dimness of sight, or a him over the eye. 
Some physician has said that the gall must be placed in a silver 
vessel and used continuously to obtain a cure. Polonias has 
said that the gall of a cock, mixed with mutton-broth and 
taken in the morning on a fasting stomach, is a cure for loss of 
memory. If the wing-hone be bound on one suffering from 
intermittent fever, the fever will depart. If a rider ties that 
bone on his loins he will suffer no fatigue. The blood, used as 
a collyrium, is beneficial for film over the eyes. If the blood 
drawn in a cock-fight be mixed with food and given to a num¬ 
ber of people, it will cause dissension amongst them. If you 
take a cock’s blood and mix it with honey, and place it on the 
fire, and apply the mixture to the penis of a man, it will in¬ 
crease his virile power as well as his sexual enjoyment. If you 
take the dried flesh of a cock and pound it with eijual quantities 
of gall-nuts and sumach, and make pills the size of peas, and 
administer them witli a draught of water to one that has a pain 
in his belly, he will be relieved on the spot. Ln the stomach of 
the co*k tuere is a pebble, sometimes sky-blue in colour and 
sometimes crystal, which, if suspended round the neck of a 
madman, cures him : and if it be attached to the person of 
any man, it increases his sexual appetite. 




7# The Kingdom of gNya khri btsanpo, the first 
King of Tibet. 

By Rbv. A. H. Frances. 


At present I am engaged in making a collection of Tibetan 
geographical names, as I find them in Tibetan works on His* 
toiy and Geography. These original names I try to trace on 
Tibetan maps compiled by Europeans, the Royal Geographical 
Society’s map, Sven Hedin’s map, or Indian Government 
maps. I must confess that these maps are still very incom¬ 
plete. Although covered with hundreds of names, many places 
which are of the greatest importance from a Tibetan point 
of view, are entirely omitted. 

When I studied the Tibetan text of Sclilagintweit’s * Die 
Konige von Tibet,’ which badly wants re-translating, I tried 
to trace all the places mentioned in the account of gNya khri 
btsanpo. I, however, found the maps of very little use, but 
my personal local knowledge of the ancient Ladakhi Kingdom, 
which is now embodied in the Kashmir State, made it plain to 
me that gNya khri btsanpo* s Kingdom, as we find if described 
in the rOyal rabs, must be looked for in Ladakh. All the 
plaoe names, with the exception of dBiis and Yarlung, can be 
traced there. 

Let me first say a few words about these two names, dBus 
and Yarlung. dBus means * the middle.’ It is used of a 
place which is of importance, the residence of ^ome important 
pemon. Thus in the first part of the Ladakhi rGyal rabs t the 
word dBus is used to signify Gaya in Magadha, for this town 
was of the greatest importance in the ancient Buddhist times 
on acoount of its connection with the founder of this religion. 
In the later portions of the rGyal rabs , dBus is the name of 
the Lhasa district, because Lhasa had become the capital of 
Tibet. But I can well imagine that before Lhasa was made 
the capital of Tibet by Srong btsan sgampo , the surroundings 
of the previous capital Phyi dbang stag rtse were called dBus, 
the centre. The Tibetan inscriptions of Kunawar speak of 
Sarahan, the old capital of the Bashahr State, as the dBus of 
that country. 

As regards Yarlung , this name does not fit in in any case, 
whether we place the kingdom of the first king near Lhasa or 
near Leh ; t for the Yarlung is a river or a river valley of the 
Eastern Tibetan province of Khams, and even if the first 
king entered the country by way of the Yarlha shambu , as the 
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Lh a sa accounts have it, it is difficult to see why he should 
have taken up his abode in the remotest part of the country. 
Yarlung means 6 the upper valley.* It is a name which might 
well have been given in contrast to Maryul, * the lower land,* 
the aotual name of Ladakh from the remotest times. Now the 
Tibetans are very fond of exchanging synonyms, thus, Maryul 
is also called Marsa (Hiuen Tsang’s Moloso) and Markhams; 
king bkrashis rnam rgyal is also called bkrashis mgon (the 
Tashikun of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi), lama Mipham dbangpo is 
also called Mipham mgon , etc. And thus the word Yarlung 
may have become exchanged in course of time for another 
word of the same meaning. Now we actually find that the 
plain below the place which is in my opinion the ancient capital 
of the first king, is called Ladvags gongkhai thang , ‘ the upper 
plain of Ladakh *; this may have been exchanged for Yarthang 
‘ the upper plain,’ and a valley branching off from this plain 
could very well be called Yarlung. But it is evident that 
Yarlung as a place name may occur in various parts of Tibet, 
and therefore I do not attach great importance to this point. 

The king’s original name was Spu rgyal , which means * king 
of Spu' Spu is a large village on the Sutlej in Upper Kuna- 
war with vast ruins around, and may very well have been the 
seat of a petty king. In the most ancient version of this tale, 
brought to light by Waddell in his inscription of king Khri 
srong Ide btsan , the king is called 4 Od Ide spu rgyal . 9 9 Od lde 9 
* beautiful light,' is his personal name ; Spu rgyal means king of 
Spu. The spelling Spu of this village is testified to by many stone 
inscriptions in the vicinity, the oldest being apparently written 
by the orders of the royal priest Yeshes * od (o. 1025 A.D.) On 
the maps, the place is spelt Spooch. The name Spurgyal was also 
given to a mountain in the neighbourhood, which is now gener¬ 
ally called Purgyul . This is a case of assimilation of the vowel 
of the second syllable to the first. As I have shown previously, 
the Tibetan law of assimilation is different, according to which 
the first syllable is modified to assimilate with the vowel of the 
seoond. However, the people of #pu,-who have accepted only 
reoently the Tibetan language, have a law of assimilation of 
their own, as appears to me. I found two inscriptions with 
names of modem Bashahr kings, in which the vowel of the 
seoond syllable had been assimilated to the vowel of the 
first. Instead of Rudar (Budra) Singh, these inscriptions spell 
Lu rdur Singh, and instead of Ugra Singh they spell Ukur 
Singh. In the same way the name Spurgyal could be changed 
to Purgyul . 

The place where the first king was found by the hunters 
is called Lhari. The name Lhari occurs in various parts of 
Tibet. It means 4 mountain of the gods.* And to suit their 
case, the Central Tibetan historians who wanted by all means 
to land the k first king near Lhasa, added the word Lhari to the 
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name Yarlhashambu and called the mountain Yarlha sham- 
bn lhari .. (See dPag bsam Ijon bzang.) 

The classical country of Lhari is, however, in the west. 
A river which for some distance forms the frontier of Spiti, and a 
village on it, are called Lhari. A mountain near Leh is called 
Lharimo. 

The capital of gNya khri btsanpo which was already in 
existence when he arrived in the country, is called Phyi 
dbang stag rise. As a place of this name has not yet been dis¬ 
covered in Central Tibet, the Central Tibetan historians (S. 
Ch. Das, J.A.S.B., 1881) simply said that Lhasa was built on 
the top of it and that it therefore disappeared. But there is 
a place, spelt Phyi dbang , only eight miles from Leh, 
situated in a valley which opens out on the plain Ladvags 
gongkhai thang. On the maps, the place is spelt Phayang. 
This, in my opinion, was the capital of the ancient king. It 
must be a place different from Lhasa, for we find that one 
branch of the descendants of Khri bkrashis tsegs dpal , in 
c. 1000 A.D., went from Lhasa to Phyi dbang stag rtse to reside 
there. Phyi dbang is the name of the town, and Stag rtse is the 
name of the royal palace in it. Whether the name Stagrtse 
still exists at Phyi dbang or not, 1 cannot say. The castle of 
Stagrtse in Purig was evidently called after this old royal castle 
of Phyi dbang. There are very extensive ruins in, the Phyi 
dbang valley which have never been examined. When I asked 
the people of this place* who had once resided there, they 
said : “ The king ” ! And yet, there is not a single passage 

in the Ladakhi portion of the rOyal rabs which says that any of 
the Ladakhi kings ever resided there. The site of this village 
in a warm valley opening to the south, is superb. From the 
lower part of it, the view up the Indus valley over a large por¬ 
tion of Marvul is glorious. More even than Leh, Phyi dbang 
was a suitable site as a residence of kings. 

After a time, the king built the palace of Ubu bla sgang . 
There is evidently a mistake here. The nasal sign over the U was 
forgotten by the man who copied Schlagintweit’s MS. From 
a comparison with the names in the Bodhimor and Ssanang 
Ssetsen it beoomes evident that UmJbu bla sgang (or lha sgang) 
is meant. Umbu is the Ladakhi pronunciation of Onibu, the 
tamarisk. In the form XJm or Om it is found in many local 
names of Ladakh. The name Urhbu bla sgang means ‘ the hill 
of the priests (or lha * gods ’) with the tamarisks.’ This name 
can be abbreviated in .the same way as ^re many compound 
words. (See my Ladakhi Grammar.) Then only one syllable 
each of the two component parts is taken, and these are put 
together. Thus the abridged form of Umbu blasgang would 
be Um bla or Umsgang. Now a place called Urrha actually 
exists at the other end of the plain on whioh Phyi dbang is 
situated. It is perhaps eight or ten miles distant from the 
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latter, and also contains ruins of a castle, as I am told. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to visit the place. On the 
maps it is called Umleh. Two other place names of gNya 
khri btmnpo’s kingdom which are mentioned together 
are rQod Idod and gYur Idod. The word Idod I cannot 
find in the dictionaries, but it seems to mean 4 district.’ 
rQod Mod is the rGod district. Now there is a rQod yul (rQod 
country) within the present limits of Ladakh. It is mentioned 
in K. Marx’s version of the rGyal rabs,in connection with Sengge 
mamrgyaVs reign. The rQodyul is the eastern part of Ladakh, 
or the territory of Hanle, as stated by K. Marx. All these 
eastern parts of Ladakh, Shagti, Nyoma , etc., were once strongly 
fortified against the invasions of the Turks, as their grand 
ruins show. Therefore it is quite in the nature of things that 
the first king of Tibet should have posted there a guard against 
outside foes. 

gYur Idod means the distriot of gYuru . The name 
gYuru is the abbreviated form of ancient gYung drung (the 
Lama Yuru of the maps). When the Ladvags rGyal robs was 
written, the ancient spelling gYung drung had already been 
replaced by the modern gYuru. The place gYur Idod was 
the centre of the first king’s inner administration. This is 
quite in accordance with the central situation of the place. 
gTterttfLamayuruisa modem invention) seems to have been a 
foremost place in ancient times. It is still called the ancient 
centre of the Bon religion, and I was so fortunate as to dis¬ 
cover the ruined Bonpo temple in the place. 

Another important place in gNya khri btsanpo’s em¬ 
pire was Rongdo where his granaries were. There are two 
places called Rongdo within the limits of Kashmir Tibet. 
The western province of Baltistan is called Rongdo , and a 
village in the Nubra valley is called by the same name. I 
am convinced that the latter is meant. There is a con¬ 
venient pass from Phyi dbang into Nubra, and the Nubra vil¬ 
lage of Rongdo is found almost on the northern opening of 
the Phyi dbang pass. On the maps it is called Rongdu. 

The five names of chiefs given in the account, we cannot 
expect to find anywhere on maps. gTso means simply * Lord, ’ 
bTsan Jchyung is a personal name of the Bon religion, sNums is 
a house name still extant at Khalatse, Khustegs is a family 
name, and gNyara rise may be another house name. 

As regards the general state of civilisation of the country, 
the description suits Ladakh very well, whilst it does not suit 
Lhasa. The art of writing is stated to have been known. In 
Ladakh it has actually been known since c. 250 B. C. going by 
rock-inscriptions. Agriculture has existed in the oountry 
since those remote times when the Gilgit Dards founded their 
colonies in Ladakh. 

Now it n*ay be said that there is nothing extraordinary 
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about all this. The Ladvags rGyal robs was written in Ladakh, 
and its writer naturally contrived to make his home the king¬ 
dom of the first king of Tibet. In the same way, the Central 
Tibetan historians placed his kingdom near Lhasa. Quite so, 
and yet, the Ladakhi account strikes me as being more 
original. The Lhari was evidently added to the name Yarlha 
shambu f to make the mountain fit in the story. The name 
Umbu bla sgang was misunderstood and changed to Yumbu gla 
sgang which cannot be traced anywhere. The only other local 
name in the central Tibetan version is bTsan fhang (plain of 
the btsanpo or king) which can be given to any plain near the 
royal residence. 

Although gNya khri btsanpo 9 s empire was apparently 
very small, it seems to have grown in extent towards the east, 
until Srong btsan sgampo made Lhasa his capital. Before he 
went there, ho resided in Ladakh, at least according to my ex¬ 
planation of Tibetan history Thus, the message to the Chinese 
emperor in which he asked the hand of Kongjo in marriage was 
sent from Ladakh, and a Ladakhi, the minister JRigpacan , 
a native of Shargolha in Purig, was the ambassador in this 
matter. The name of Rigpacan actually occurs in the rGyalrabs, 
but Schlagintweit in his translation mistook it for an adjective 
and translated it accordingly. At Shargolha , the house of 
this \ery same minister is still shown to travelleis. Also the 
embassy of Thonmi sambhota started from Ladakh. As the 
Ladvags rGryal rabs says, it was sent to Kashmir, and to no 
other part of India. This was very natural, for tL; Ladakhi 
form of Buddhism which then prevailed among the Dards of 
Ladakh, was closely related to the Buddhism of Kashmir, 
it used the same kind of characters, a form of the Gupta 
character, but it had become stagnated. As the Ladakhi 
inscriptions of these times (700-900 A.D.Jshowus, the characters 
were used for nothing, but the summum bonum of Buddhism of 
those times, the Ye dharma formula. 

In Kashmir, the motherland of Ladakhi Dard Buddhism, 
Thonmi received instructions from a Brahman called bibyin. 
This name has always been wrongly translated. It has to be 
translated ‘ Glory 9 (or blessing) of the land ‘Li.’ It is a name 
parallel to another name mentioned under King Gung srong 
*adu rje. Under the latter king a priest called Khri bdun yul 
byin is mentioned. This name can only be translated by 
‘ Glory of the land Khri bdun 9 Li byin had apparently re¬ 
ceived his name, because the land Li had reason to be proud of 
him. The land Li is either a country near Nepal or Turkistan. 
I am convinced that it here signifies Turkestan ; for there is some 
probability that it was in the Turkistan monasteries that Tibetan 
was first reduced to writing, and Thonmi sambhota simply reaped 
the fruit of such learning. The theory of the first origin of 
the Tibetan script in Turkistan was first propounded by Dr. 
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Barnett. I readily accepted his view. Dr. Waddell has recently 
repudiated it stating that it was founded on nothing better 
than the occasional occurrence of the drag in ancient docu¬ 
ments. (J.R.A.S. October, 1909 ) No, it was never based on 
so poor a foundation. 

What induced Dr. Barnett to believe in a possibly earlier 
introduction of the Tibetan script, was the fact that in Tur¬ 
kestan at Endere, on the very confines of the Tibetan empire, 
were found specimens of Tibetan writing in not one but two 
forms of script, one of which exhibited already traces of great 
simplification, which can be explained only with the accept¬ 
ance of the theory of a long period of use of the same. And 
the latest date which can be assigned to these documents is 
e. 780 A.D., about 120 years after the asserted invention of 
the script by Thonmi. But the Endere relics are not all of 
the same type, some exhibit a more archaic type of orthogra¬ 
phy than the others, and have to be dated considerably earlier 
than 780. 

Turkestan is exactly the country where a new kind of 
script and literature could most probably have originated. 
The Buddhists of Turkestan were more eager than any other 
to provide people of various tongues with Buddhist literature 
in their own language. Proof of this aie the various MSS. in 
unknown languages which have come to light there. Turkes¬ 
tan was in possession of a form of the Gupta alphabet (the 
Bower MSS., etc.), and this alphabet impressed its tj^peon the 
Kashgar Brahml as well as on the Tibetan script When I 
wrote my article on “ The Similarity between the Tibetan and 
Kashgar Brahml alphabets,’' published by this Society, I might 
have added a column showing the Gupta characters! The 
Gupta alphabet has variants, but its descendants here in the 
West are all sprung from one and the same type of Gupta. 
These descendants are the Kashgar Brahmi and Tibetan 
characters, and the Indian characters used in Ladakh between 
700 and 900 for writing the Sanskrit formula Ye dharma , etc. 
This formula was written in Tibetan characters as well, and at 
first sight, the Indian and the Tibetan variety of this formula 
can hardly be distinguished; for most of the characters look 
the same. The difference rests in this, that in the Tibetan 
\ersion the aspirated mediae are written with an ordinary 
media furnished with a subjoined “A,” whilst in the Indian 
version gh , dh and hh are written with simple characters. 
Besides, the Tibetan version has the Tripartite y> whilst the 
Indian version has a later form of the y . The west (Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Turkestan) is the oountry where the Gupta form of 
characters remained stationary for a longer period than else¬ 
where. Here is the probable home of the Tibetan script. It 
was invented not many centuries before Srong btmn sgampo , 
possiblv one' or two centuries before him. The Brahman 
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Libyin was apparently a native of Turkestan, and it was he 
who initiated the Ladakhi minister into the art already prac¬ 
tised there. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet (i.e., to 
the Tibetan, not Dard, inhabitants of the country) a number 
of Buddhist symbols came down from heaven in the time of 
Lhatho thori when this king was at the palace of Urribu bla 
sgang , in Ladakh. One of the symbols was a Pangkong , a 
4 patra of the lap.’ The West Tibetan lake Pangkong was 
called after this symbol. This speaks again in favour of my 
view that Umbubla sgang was situited in Ladakh, and not 
near Lhasa. For had it been situated there, one of the numer¬ 
ous lakes near Lhasa, would probably have been called Pang¬ 
kong. 

As is stated in the rGyalrabs, Srong btsan sgampo conquered 
rTsami and Shingmi in the east. rTsami is pronounced Sami 
according to a Tibetan law of sound. A place Sami is found on 
the map south-west of the Manasarowar lake. In the vicinity 
is the Shing lab cha pass, probably the old Shingmi. If these 
places were conquered ‘ in the east,’ the chronicler must have 
looked towards them from Ladakh. If Srong btsan sgampo had 
then resided at Lhasa, he would have said 4 in the west.’ 




8. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India* Note 
No. 7. A few observations made in the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar* 

By f. H. Burkill. 


Tlie following observations were made on tours in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berar, in 1908 and 1909. The first of the 
tours comprised a visit to the lull of Asirgarh in Nimar (26-28. 
ix. 08) and a journey by road from EUichpur over the S&tpu- 
ras through the forests of the Mel ghat to Lewada where the 
Sipna valley opens towards the river Tapti, (3-19. x. 09): the 
second comprised a visit to Nagpur (14-22. ii. 09) and the third 
an excursion into the Melghat from Akot, along the Ban valley 
and to Jalpaon in the Buldana district (16—26. ix. 09). The 
weather during the last tour was unsettled. 

The notes are fragmentary; but years may pass before 
an opportunity oecuis for making them more complete. The 
chief point in them is connected with the cotton plant,--chief, 
because for those who are trying to breed out of our cottons im¬ 
proved races, it is essential to recognise the extent of thatcross- 
polliration in the field which will level down what they are 
raising up. 

The insects have been determined for me by Messrs. H. 
Maxwell-Lefroy, E. Brunetti and (\ A. Paiva, to wh in I offer 
iy best thanks. 

A Bee as a regular visitor to Cotton flowers , and some otlar 
visitors . 

There is evidence that in the Canges valley, the races of 
cotton, when grown mixed, are crossed naturally with some 
freedom. The literature is in three places. Firstly, in the Agri¬ 
cultural Ledger No. 8 of 1895, p. 10, Professor T. H. Middle- 
ton set forward his belief that seed of the Beliar cottons— 
* Bhogila * and ‘ Deshi ’—gave rise to hybrids in his experimen¬ 
tal plot at Baroda. Secondly, in this journal for 1907, pp. 517- 
526, I called attention to the insects which visit cotton flowers 
in Behar in May and to the presence of apparent hybrids in 
the crops there. Thirdly, Mr. Martin Leake (this Journal, 1908, 
p. 18) felt himself justified in saying that indirect evidence 
exists in abundance for ~ regarding the crossing of cottons in 
nature as of common occurrence : and he recoiled a few obser¬ 
vations made by liimself on the variability of progeny from 
seed collected when precautions were not taken to prevent 
natural crossing. 

Fyson {Memoirs Dept. Agric. ii, no. 6) has more recently 
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stated on similar grounds that in Madras at least some natural 
crossing occurs. 

All this evidence is opposed to Gammie’s view, based on 
observation at Poona, that cotton does not get cross-fertilised 
in nature (Memoirs Dipt. Agric. ii, no. 2). Certainly Gammie’s 
view cannot be made a generalisation for India as a whole. 

In this connection it is now interesting to record, as an 
apparently regular insect-visitor to cotton flowers in parts of 
Ber&r, a bee, which by reason of its large hairy body is admir¬ 
ably adapted for carrying pollen from flower to flower. This 
insect is Megachile albifrons , Smith. It is, however, not very 
active in moving from flower to flower. I first observed the bee 
on the afternoon of September 22nd, 1909, sheltering in cotton 
flowers during rain at Pingli, which is a village lying just under 
the hills in the north-east corner of the Buld&na district. By 
a search through a field four more individuals were found. On 
the next day between Pingli and Was&li, during the morning, 
nine insects were seen, andin the afternoon at Wasali eight more. 

No observations were made on September 24th owing to 
ram ; and on the 25th between s ho Wei's no bees were seen on 
the cotton flowers during a march from Jamod to Jalgaon ; 
but on September 26tli, four miles south of Jalgaon, two more 
individuals were seen on cotton flowers. This makes a total of 
24 individuals seen on cot ton flowers in six days. On the 26th 
I left the district. 

The common cotton of north-eastern Buldana is the yellow 
flowered Jari ( Gossypium neglectum , Tod., var. vera, Gammie). 
Grown mixed with it, is a considerable quantity of white flowered 
Jari ( G . neglectum , Tod., var., rosea , Gammie) and a not incon¬ 
siderable amount of Dharwar American cotton (G. hirsutum , 
Mill.). No individuals of Megachile albifrons were seen on G. 
neglectum , var. rosea, and only one on G. hirsutum: all the 
otliers were on G. neglectum , var. vera. 

From the insects’ point of view these three cottons may 
be very unlike: for G. neglectum , var.. vera, has large yellow 
flowers which nod as a rule and open rather widely; G. neglec¬ 
tum , var. rosea, lias smaller rose-white flowers which generally 
ascend slightly from the horizontal and open but little; G. 
hirsutum has upright pale yellow flowers which open earlier 
than the other two, and widely, 

Bani (G. indicum ) lias flowers exactly as G. neglectum , var. 
vera , but not a single plant was noticed in north-eastern Bul- 
dana, where the Megachile was seen, whereby to prove (as 
might well be the case) that the bee would go from G. neglectum , 
var. vera , to it. 

G. neglectum, var. vera, —Jari,—in north-eastern Buld&na 
spontaneously self-pollinates within an hour or two of opening; 
and the flowers are fertile to their own pollen: so that the bolls 
set whether insects go to the flowers or not. 
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It is the habit of the Megachile to fiy into the flowers and 
at first to seek for honey at the base,—whether generally found 
or not, I was unable to ascertain : that done the insect turns 
round and with its head towards the light sits on the anthers 
and eats pollen. When caught its hairy body is always abund¬ 
antly dusted with pollen. and it certainly carries it from one 
flower to another, and probably produces the occasional cross 
which seems to be the rule with so many plants. 

Over the period during wliick the cotton was under obser¬ 
vation, a few butterflies were observed on the flowers. Catop- 
silia croc ale, Cramer, was seen at Wast'.li, and again to the south 
of J&igaon on G. neglectnm, var. rosea, generally going to the 
extra-floral nectaries but sometimes to the intra-floral nectaries. 
Its constancy to the white flowers was marked. 

Papilio ftolyfes, Linn., was seen on two days near Jalgaon 
going both to extra- and intra-floral nectaries of G. neglectnm, 
var. vera, and G. neglectum, var. rosea 

A Terias visited flowers of G. neglectnm , var. vera , between 
Jamod and Jalg&on. Commonei still than any of these was 
Parnara colaca , Moot e. Seven indi viduals were seen going to the 
intra-floral nectaries of G. neglectum , var. vera , between Pingli 
and Wasali on September 23rd, eleven between Jamod and 
J&lgaon on September 25th, one on September 26th on the 
south ot Jalgaon, and another at Nandura—making a total of 
20. Further, on September 25th. between Jamod and J&lgaon, 
one went to the extra-floral nectaries of G. neglectnm , var. 
vera, and six to the intra-floral nectaries of G. hirsu'-'m. 

Thus there were seen: 


Megachile 23 individuals 

albifrons ontering the 

flow ors 

Catopmlia crocale. I 


To 

(i. nealectum 
var vera. 


To 

(J. neglectnm 
var. ronca. 


To 

O. hirsutum. 


1 individual. 1 

1 individual 
entering flow er. 


5 individuals 
generally at 
extrafloral 
nectaries. 

1 individual. 


1 individual in 
flowers 1 . 


Papilio jjolijtc«. 
Terias sp. 

Parnara colaca 


20 individuals, 
all but one 
entering the 
flowers: that 
one at extra- 
floral necta¬ 
ries. 


6 individuals 
entering a 
flower. 
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Pamara and Papilio were also seen on yellow Cotton 
flowers between Nandurbar and T41oda in West Kh4ndesh on 
September 29th, 1909 . but flower-visiting insects, exoept the 
injurious beetle ,—Glycyphana versicolor , Fabr.,—were there ex¬ 
ceedingly rare. 


Elceodendron glaucum , Pers. 

The yellow-green somewhat massed flowers have a large 
disc, bearing a considerable amount of honey. 

They open widely, facing upwards or horizon¬ 
tally. At first they are male, the stamens 
standing up as in the upper figure: then they 
become female, the filaments, having bent as 
in Rhamnus , and the style elongated. The 
lower figure represents the flower in the second 
stage. 

A few hours of leisure spent at Wasali, 

Buldaiia district, on September 23rd, while tf 1Q i.__upper 
waiting for the carts that were bringing my flower, early or 
camp-furniture, enabled me to collect the fol- male atft te; lower 

lowing visitors at honey on the flowers. flower, later or fe- 

° J male state, x 2. 

DIPTERA.— Syrphidae. Eristalis arvorum , F. ^ and 9 
plentiful. Megaspis crassus , F. 9 . Syrphus sp. Muscidae. 
Lucilia dux , Erichs., plentiful. Musca sp. near M. domcstica, 
L. Tachinidae. 1 sp. 




Hardwickia binata . Roxb. 

Hardwickia binata is an anemophilous Leguminosa, with 
the light foliage and flexible branchlets of a birch tree. On 
these thin flexible branchlets are produced in September the 
panicles of yellow green flowers. Apparently the flowers open 
chiefly at night. As the sepals part, the stigma is thrust out 
by the straightening of curves in the style*: it straightens slowly, 
retaining a knee, by means of which the stigma is carried to a 
lateral position. After the stigma has thus been removed to a 
position and is no longer under the flower, the anthers emerge 
and dehisce. 



Fig. 2.—On tho left younger stages—ovary and style and stigma : 
on the right opening and wide open flower, x 2. 
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The sequence is sufficiently illustrated by the figures above, 
for further description to be unnecessary. The stigma is 
5-angled, thick and raised into ridges: it is without papillae. 



Fig. 3. Stigma seen from above and in section, much enlarged. 


Dalbergia Sissoo , Roxb. 

In February, 1909, during nine days (14th to 22nd) spent 
in Nagpur, I had opportunities of making observations on Dal¬ 
bergia Sissoo , because my tent was pitched under a tree in 
full flower. Apis dorsata , Fabr., visited this tree in great 
numbers, coming with the dawn, and leaving in the twilight, 
but not working steadily all day. That it should come in the 
grey of the first dawn and go in the dim light when night had 
nearly closed in, is interesting, for in Britain the hive bee— Apis 
mellifica, Linn.—does not leave its hive except in broad day¬ 
light : and even the longer-working wasp is never out in the 
twilight. Once halting in a ‘ ziai ’ (a shelter without walls) at 
the village of Pa-ngat, in Tenasserim, during the month of 
March, l heard from 4-30 a.m. into daylight a steady continu¬ 
ous humming overhead as of numerous bees, and w*>en it was 
possible to see, Apis was found to be diligently visiting the 
white flowers of a tree of Mesua ferrea , Linn., overhanging the 
ziat. The observation does not prove that Apis dorsata is noc¬ 
turnal at times, but suggests it: and on rare occasions in Cal¬ 
cutta and m other places, Apis lias flown to my lamp as I read 
after dinner. 

The following is the history of a Sissoo flower as exempli¬ 
fied on the tree in Nagpur. The flower opens in the early 
afternoon, between noon and 2 p.m. As more and more new 
flowers open, more and more bees (Apis dorsata) come to it, 
and they work diligently until night lias almost closed in. All 
the next day these flowers are open, and through the night to 
the morning after, when, after sunrise—after a duration of 
forty-four hours—they fade, and most of them fall off the tree. 
The mornings are times when many bees are busy : they work 
hard from the time when the east is only just red until about 
9 a.m. : after which they desert the trees for the most part until 
afternoon. 

Sissoo flowers secrete plenty of honey, which Apis dorsata 
readily reaches. Apis florea , Fabr., visited the flowers in less 
numbers with the A pis dorsata , but at hours neither so early 
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nor so late. A Pierid butterfly was also seen on the flowers in 
the broad sunlight. 


A few further observations from Asirgarh and the Melghdt . 

The following observations are all, additional to the above, 
that I could make over twenty-six days spent almost entirely 
in the open. They show how few insect-visitors can be observed 
in the Sdtpura hills at the season of my tours: and they 
suggest that the scarcity of visitors to crops like cotton grown 
under the Melghat is due to the poverty of the country side in 
flower-visiting insects. At the time of my tours in the Melghat, 
few trees were in flower, but under the trees occurred sporadi¬ 
cally the large blossoms of several species of Barter ia, a Strobilan - 
thes , other Acanthacese, Crotalarias, etc. ; and in other places 
an abundance of Indigofera glandulosa , Tridax procumbens , 
Ageratum conyzoides , and Impatims balsamina; while on the 
plateaux Linum , Tradescantia , Pimpinella , Benecio , etc., were 
in flower—flowers sufficiently conspicuous to attract many in¬ 
sects in Britain, during an equal period. 

Xylocopa fenestrata , Bingham, was seen in Asirgarh (26—26. 

ix. 08) at honey on Celosia cristata , Linn., and Zinnia elegans t 
Jacq.; and X. aureipennis , Lepel., in the Sipna valley (10—13. 

x. 08) on Ani8omele8 ovata , R. Br., Crotalaria albida , Heyne, 
Sopubia delphinifolia, G. Don, and Celosia cristata, Linn. 

Megachile anthracina. Smith, which is a somewhat similar 
insect, was seen in the Ban valley (19. ix. 09) in great numbers 
on Crotalaria juncea , Linn., and also freely on flowers of Sesbania 
aculeata , Pers. Anthophora zonata , Bingham, was seen abund¬ 
antly on flowers of Leucas urticcefolia just where the Ban 
river debouches on to the plains (22. ix. 09): the association of 
this insect with small labiates is noticed in Lefroy’s Indian 
Insect Life (Calcutta, 1909, p. 222). Apis forea , Fabr.. on 
the pass near Gh&t&ng (10. x. 08) visited in great numbers for 
honey the flowers of Kydia calycina , Roxb., and in the Ban 
valley (19. ix.09) it was seen in hundreds on the greenish-white 
flowers of Aspidopterys cor data, A. Juss., which smell like 
those of Sambucus nigra , Linn. 

Apis dorsata, Fabr., was seen in the Sipna valley collect¬ 
ing pollen on the anthers of Andropogm contortus , Linn. (17. 
x. 08). No other Apiids were seen on flowers. 

Of butterflies numbers were seen on the flowers of Celo¬ 
sia cristata , Linn., in all parts of the hills north of Ellichpur 
and in Asirgarh (26. ix—08. x. 18). They included species of 
Papilio , Danais and Pamara . 

Papilio ?polyte8, Linn., was seen also on the flowers of 
Zinnia elegans in Asirgarh (25—26. ix. 08) and a Sphingid was 
seen on Ipomceq coccinea , Linn., in the Sipna valley (17. x. 08). 
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Flies were very rare : except a Calliphora on Kydia calycina , 
Roxb.,near Gh&tAng (10.x. 08),and Pangonia rufa , Macq., in the 
tube of Barleria grandiflora, Dalz., near Kohana (5. x. 08), none 
were observed in the hills. The Pangonia had forced its wa}^ 
half down the 22 mm. long tube of the Barleria : what it—a 
biting fly—was doing there, it is hard to say. 




9* The Rupee and Indian Prices. 
By H. R. Perrott, B.A., I.C.S. 


There are perhaps few subjects which have given rise to 
more discussion than the subject of Indian prices and their 
relations to changes in the Indian monetary system. It has 
often been gratuitously assumed that all secular changes ob¬ 
servable in price levels arc somehow necessarily determined by 
the quantity of the metallic circulating medium in the countn , 
and that only the more temporary and transient changes are 
attributable to the relations of supply and demand in respect 
of commodities. There has also been not a little confusion in 
language. Terms are sometimes used without a very clear 
conception of the ideas they are intended to connote. Such 
terms are “ redundancy, 5 * ‘ * over-issue,’ 5 ‘‘ depreciation.” The 
last is a particularly unfortunate term, for it appears to sug¬ 
gest that something is wrong with the currency which is des¬ 
cribed as “depreciated.” This ethical colouring is probably 
to be traced to the time when we wero first told that a certain 
autocratic Tudor Monarch had caused depreciation by tamper¬ 
ing with the coinage. In its present-day use, however, the 
term is ethically a colourless one. Jt merely connotes the idea 
that, for some reason or another, about which notin' .g what¬ 
ever is predicated, the currency has come to be regarded as of 
less \alue in exchange for commodities in general. “ Redun¬ 
dancy, 5 ’ on the other hand, lias clear reference to “ quantity/’ 
Jt immediately conveys the idea that there is too much of the 
currency in circulation, while “ over-issue 5 " similarly conveys 
the idea that loo much has been issued. But loo much is a 
relative term : —too much in relation to what ( Let us imagine 
for a moment a number of countries mutually engaged in trade 
in which the same metal circulates as full value legal tender. 
Let us further suppose that in one of these countries the 
quantity of the metallic medium becomes increased : and let us 
further assume that this increase results in a rise in the general 
level of prices. We might then term the increase in the cur¬ 
rency which is assumed to give rise to the higher prices a 
redundancy of the circulating medium. When, however, we 
come to token coinages, such as to all intents and purposes the 
rupee coinage of India now is, it is the relation of the token 
to the standard to which our attention is naturally drawn. If 
we assume that an increase of the token has resulted in its 
depreciation with regard to the standard, we should term that 
redundancy. In this sense redundancy does not necessarily 
imply depreciation with regard to commodities in general, 
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because it might happen that both standard and token are 
appreciating with regard to commodities in general, but the 
token less quickly than the standard, and so-we should have 
redundancy a concomitant of appreciation. So far then as 
India is concerned we would confine the meaning of redun¬ 
dancy to such an increase of the rupee currency as actually 
results in a fall in exchange. How redundancy may occur, and 
under what circumstances, are very difficult questions. The 
experience of countries which have used token coinages, and 
more particularly of those which have issued inconvertible 
paper, all goes to shew that there exists a fairly wide margin of 
issues, and that it is only when that margin is exceeded and 
public confidence is shaken that redundancy occurs. 

Those who are ever ready to sound the tocsin of redun¬ 
dancy would do well to reflect on the case of countries like 
Brazil and Austria Hungary, in which large quantities of 
inconvertible paper have been maintained over considerable 
periods of time at fairly steady rates of exchange. In the case 
of Brazil it was only under an extraordinary increase of issues 
(more than £30 millions in three years, the paper issue in 1892 
amounting to no less than £51,372,700) at a time of failing 
credit consequent on the establishment of the Republic that the 
exchange, the par gold value of which is 27d., fell to figures 
ranging from 10 \d. to 15 Id. 

Having so far cleared the way we are now in a position to 
outline a method of enquiry. This method consists in an 
analysis of the available facts as regards supply and demand in 
respect of commodities; secondly, such facts connected with the 
history and nature of the monetary medium as have a more 
obvious bearing on the subject; thirdly, the facts as regards 
prices in the concrete; and then, after a brief discussion of the 
present character of the rupee in relation to exchange, a 
r6sume of the inferences and deductions which may be rea¬ 
sonably drawn from the facts. The present paper does not 
aim at finality: it is merely suggestive of methods which it is 
hoped may serve to throw a little light on this complicated 
question of prices. 

We shall then proceed to the consideration of supply and 
demand in respect of commodities, and more particularly in 
respect of food stuffs. The importance of food stuffs to India 
is hardly capable of exaggeration. Compare for a moment 
agricultural India with manufacturing England. In the latter 
country about 23% of the population is rural and 77% urban. 
India, on the other hand, is more than 66% agricultural and 
less than 34% non-agricultural. It would be well to bear this 
fact in mind before generalising from the one country to the 
other. When, therefore, we come to the discussion of supply 
and demand it is natural that the food grains should absorb 
our attention. 
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Everyone wliose lot has been cast foi any considerable 
period in close touch with the rural incidents of an agricultural 
country like India is familiar with the manner in which the 
crops are grown and harvested, and then sold by the cultivator 
to the local dealer, a portion of every favourable harvest 
being retained for local consumption. Fewer are fully conver¬ 
sant with the later stages, with the manner in which the local 
dealers sell their crops to the agents of the larger dealers who 
control the distributing agency. A portion of the crops—a far 
smaller portion than is commonly supposed,—is shipped to 
foreign countries. The principal exports are the cereals, wheat 
and rice, but a certain quantity of jaivar, ha}ra y and pulses, is 
now exported. This export of crops is a distinctive feature of 
modern industrial and commercial conditions. 

When we come to review the agricultural features of India 
throughout the 19th century we are at once struck by the 
extraordinary difference between the first half and the socond 
half of the century. About the year 1860 we cross the 
rubicon between the old state of things and the new. The 
years 1850-1860 constitute in many respects an epoch-marking 
decade. As we shall presently see. a great monetary change 
was in progress, but the changes in the general conditions of 
trade and commerce were not less remarkable. These changes, 
first noticeable about the year 1853, but held in abeyance for a 
brief span by the terrible events of 1857, are rendered more 
conspicuous in the years immediately succeeding the assump¬ 
tion of government by the Crown. Trunk lines and telegraphs 
were pushed forward, and great progress was made with roads 
and canals. A policy was inaugurated of which the key-note 
was consolidation and internal development as distinct from 
external acquisition and conquest. With all its marvellous com¬ 
mercial activity the Company had never really succeeded in 
materially altering the internal conditions that affected the 
supply of and demand for the staple food-stuffs. During the 
first half of the 39th century the conditions governing pro¬ 
duction and distribution remained much the same as they had 
been in the preceding centuries. With a very imperfect system 
of communications there could be little export of food-grains, 
and, in any case, the commercial instincts of the Company 
were chiefly directed to the making of large profits by quick 
methods. Spices and silks absorbed their attention. 

But what specially characterises the first half of the cen¬ 
tury is the absence of any considerable market. Such scanty 
information in respect of prices as we possess, derived chiefly 
through the medium of Settlement reports, the laborious com¬ 
pilations of Crown Officers, suffices to emphasize very clearly 
the enormous differences that prevailed between prices at 
neighbouring places in the same year, and at the same place m 
different years. The whole of India, in fact, consisted eco- 
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nomically of a congeries of petty local markets, for the most 
part independent of each other; and there might, and did, 
co-exist in the same year unexampled plenty in one District 
with dire famine in the next. 

The difference in prices from 1800 onwards is most marked. 
The fluctuations, whether as between one place and another in 
the same year, or between one year and another in the same 
place, are far less pronounced, but the general level of prices 
is decidedly higher than it was during the first half of the 
century. This has often been assigned to monetary causes. 
It appears, however, that there exist in the altered conditions 
affecting the food supply itself causes which would produce 
this result. 

We have seen how in the first part of the century each 
locality was dependent on its own crops. There must have 
existed most intense local famines. The improvement in com¬ 
munications naturally led to the gradual linking up of the dis¬ 
connected petty markets, and so rendered available a surplus, 
which often in former years must have rotted in the granaries, 
to alleviate distress in places of scarcity and famine. Sup¬ 
posing now we could by some mysterious means, the evolution 
of which we leave to the imagination of Mr. il. (1. Wells, 
plump down the surplus exactly where it is most wanted. We 
should then eliminate the extreme differences of price between 
one place and another. The general level of prices would, 
however, remain unaltered. Now railways and bullock-carts 
actually do this, but they do not do it free of charge, and 
they do not always do it without delay. In fact the distri¬ 
bution of the surplus costs something, and that something must 
enter somewhere into the price. In other words the general 
level of prices will be raised. In this view of the matter, 
then, it is possible that the higher level of prices that obtained 
from I860 onwards is in part attributable to the cost of moving 
surplus crops from places of plenty to places of scarcity. 

We come then to the closer consideration of the second 
half of the 19th century, an era characterised, as we have 
seen, by the formation of large markets, mutually sympathetic, 
as also by the linking up of Indian with European, American, 
and Australian markets. India has taken her place among 
the nations which engage in International Trade proper. In the 
days of John Company there were, no doubt, large exports 
and also considerable imports, but the conditions of trade were 
for the most part monopolistic, and the risks were so great, 
and the profits so well proportioned to the risks, as to remove 
this kind of trade altogether outside the category of modern 
International Trade. Moreover, under the aegis of the Pax Brit- 
taniea, which, for the first time in history, gave India im¬ 
munity' from the larger type of invasion from without, and 
from the internecine warrings of local chieftaihs—population 
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must have grown apace. We have, indeed, no authentic 
figures for population prior to the first census of 1872. From 
that year up to the last census in 1901 the population has in¬ 
creased enormously, in fact by no less than 88 millions, though 
the increase has been at a diminishing rate. The figures for 
the successive censuses are given below :— 

1872 .. 200,162,360. 

1881 .. 253,896,330. 

1891 .. 287,314,071. 

1901 .. 294,361,056. 

There were, then, in 1901 nearly 90 million more mouths 
to feed than there were in 1872. This is a most significant 
fact considered in relation to the demand for food grains But 
what about the supply ( 

Our information on crops is principally derived fiom two 
sources, (1) the 4 Agricultural Statistics of India', and (2) 4 Area 
and Yield.’ "Pile latter publication has now been incorporated 
in the former as Table No. 9. The value of the 4 Agricultural 
Statistics’ for years prior to 1890-91 must be to some extent 
discounted by the fact that it lias been several times modified 
and recast, though since that year, when the figures for the 
great rioc-growing areas of Bengal were first included in the 
series, there has been no substantial change. The 4 Area and 
Yield ’ statistics date from 1891-92. The figures in this publica¬ 
tion are really a condensation of final estimates, and are 
necessarily only approximate. For our present : urpose the 
principal importance of the figures exists in the light they 
throw on the conditions of supply of the rice crop. 

It is to be noted that the figures in 4 Area and Yield ’ for the 
rice crop relate only to the great rice-growing Provinces-- Bengal, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, Lower Burma, and Madras, whereas 
the figures for area in the summary attache’ to Vol. I of the 
k Agricultural Statistics of India ’ relate to the whole of British 
India. 1 Now while the figures for Bengal (including for conveni¬ 
ence since 1905-06 the Districts of Eastern Bengal but not Assam) 
exhibit a very slight increase since 1891-92, the increase is more 
readily discernible in the case of the other Provinces. Again, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, the figures for output do not 
exhibit such a clear increase as the figures for area. In fact the 
average output for Bengal rice for the four years, 1892-93 to 
1895-96, works out at about 9^,, cwt. per acre, while the aver¬ 
age output for the four years, 1903-04 to 1906-07 is 8J cwt. per 
acre. 

But we have no figures for output except for the above- 
mentioned Provinces. We may, however, adopt a rule-of-thumb 

1 Vol.'ll is for Native Statew. The figures are more open to ques¬ 
tion than those for British India. , 
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mettiod of comparison, and, assuming that the lands of the 
Central Provinces, Bombay, and the Punjab, which grow rice, 
produce the same return in the same year as the average rice¬ 
growing lands of Bengal, Madras, and Lower Burma, increase 
the figure for output proportionately to the increased area. 

We are now in a position to collate the following figures :— 

1. Area under rice, Bengal, Lower Burma, and Madras, 
millions of acres, 4 Area and Yield,’ 1891-92 to 1905- 
06, p. 36. 

II. Output, millions of cwt. Do. 

III. Area under rice, whole of Br. India. * Agric. Stat.’ 

1895-96 to 1899-00, p. 2 ; 1901-02 to 1905-06, p. 8. 

IV. Proportional output * ? of Col. II. 

V. Export. ‘ Stat. of Br. India,’ Part II, 1908, p. 18. mil¬ 
lions of cwt. 

VT. Balance for Indian consumption; Col. IV minus 
Col. V. 

VII. Total area under all food grains (Br. India). Kef. 
Col. III. 


The grains arc wheat, barley, jawar , hajra , ragi t maize, 
gram, and other grains and pulses, the figure for rice being 
purposely omitted 
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92 
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69 
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31 
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70 
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47 
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448 
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’05-06 

54*4 

433 
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584 

42-2 

542 
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(’06-07 

54*5 
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We may notice incidentally that the export figures are 
much smaller than is often represented in discussions about 
crops and prices. In fact, if we except the extraordinarily bad 
years 1891-92 and 1896-97, the export has only since 1902-03 at¬ 
tained the^rcentage of 10% of the output of Bengal rice, and 
has never exceeded 10% of the output of the whole of India. 
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The years 1891-92 and 1896-97 were exceptionally bad years 
for rice, while the years 1897-98 and 1898-99 were exceptionally 
good. The figures in Col. Ill would appear to indicate a slight 
increase in the area under rice throughout British India. But 
the export has increased considerably, as we see from Col. V, 
and the figures in Col. VI, net balance of output, exhibit a 
more or less stationary character. If we take the average of the 
first five years and compare it with the average of the last five 
years we have an increase of 2*6 per cent, in ten years. But 
this is taking into account the exceptionally bad year 1891-92. 
If we compare the average of the four years 1892-93 to 189.5-96 
with the average of the four years 1902-03 to 1905-06 we have 
a decrease of more than 3*2 per cent. Now the census figures 
shew that for the ten years 1891-92 to 1901-02 the population in¬ 
creased by 7 millions, or about 2£ per cent. Between 1891-92 
and 1905-06 the increase in population is probably not less than 
ten millions, or 3.J per cent. We thus see that while the popula¬ 
tion has increased appreciably, the output, after deducting ex¬ 
port, has fallen off. The census figures do not really give us an 
adeejuate idea of the price effect of the difference, because there 
is a good deal of internal evidence to shew that the consumption 
of rice is increasing amongst the poorer classes. 

But the volume of the export is, as we have seen, relatively 
insignifh ant, and can have but little effect in directly raising 
the prices in Indian markets by diminishing the supply. It is 
when gold prices are rising, as they have done since 1902,' that 
the export, however small in volume, exerts a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the price of the residue. Our chiei object in 
presenting the figures in the form we have done is to bring into 
prominence the fact that in spite of the stimulus afforded by an 
increasing export to an increase of cultivation, the area under 
rice lias increased but little, and the balance of output given 
in Col. VI shews no appreciable increase in spite of an increase 
of about 3i% in the population. This is really a most signifi¬ 
cant fact, because it indicates that when this stimulus was 
absent, the increase in the area under cultivation must have 
failed to respond to the vast increase in population prior to the 
period we are now considering. 

But the objection may be raised that we are confining 
ourselves to a single crop, and that, while the net output ot 
rice has not appreciably increased, the output of other crops 
has more than made up for the difference. Now we have no 
reliable figures for output for the other crops (except wheat), 
and we have no space to go into detailed figures for areas, but, 
by way of anticipating this objection, we have added Col. VII 
to our figures, which shews the area year by year under all the 

1 The Economist Index number shews a rise of 30% in gold prices 
between December 1902 and May 1907. 
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food-grains. In collating these figures, we have deducted the 
figures in Col. Ill for rice. The stationary character of the 
figures is at once apparent. 

The comparative steadiness of the figures for area and 
output in these years is most significant if we consider the 
great increase in the population as revealed by the censuses of 
1872 and 1901. It would indeed be a most extraordinary 
thing if tlie area of cultivation had increased from 1872 propor¬ 
tionately to the increase in population, i.e., nearly 43%, and 
then, under the added stimulus of a rapidly increasing export 
throughout the period under review, with gold prices rising 
towards the latter part of the period, along with a further 
increase in population, had assumed a stationary character. 
In the absence of satisfactory figures for either we may say, 
that there exists a high degree of probability that the increase 
in area, and hence in output, has been considerably less rapid 
than has been the increase in population. 

In the case of Bengal, Sir W. W. Hunter in his ‘Statistical 
Account ot Bengal” has given such figures as were available 
about the year 1870 for the area under cultivation in some of 
the Districts. These figures (with the exception perhaps of 
those for the District of Rangpurin the new province) aro not 
sufficiently reliable to be worth quoting. The figures more often 
exhibit a decrease than an increase of the net cropped area, and 
a comparison of the figures for eighteen selected Districts 1 with 
those for the same Districts according to the ‘Agricultural 
Statistics 5 for the year 1905-06 discloses an aggregate decrease. 
The areas under cultivation were probably somewhat over¬ 
estimated, but, even if we allow a margin of 25% for error, the 
areas would still bear a much larger proportion to the popula¬ 
tion than at present. The figures for Rangpur arc given 
below (“Statistical Account of Bengal,” Vol. VII, pp. 
257, 258) :— 

1872—73. 1905-06 

Total area of the District 2,360*,294 2,235,520 acres. 

Net cropped area .. 1,737,950 1,366,900 

Rice .. 1,263,266 1,102,500 

It we reflect for a moment first on the lesson conveyed by 
the figures we have tabulated, and then on the enormous in¬ 
crease in the population between 1872 and 1901, the wonder¬ 
ful thing appears to be, not that the prices of food-grains have 
risen during the last 20 or 25 years, but that they have not 
risen moie rapidly than they have done. The land was there, 
but the people was not. We shall presently have occasion to 

1 The Districts are Burdwan, Bankura, Birbhum, Monghyr, i’urnea, 
Cuttack, Ba^osore, Dacca, Backergunj, Mai men singh, Faridpur, .Jessore, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Maldali, Rajshahi, Pabna, Dinajpur. 
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notice one reason why, up to the year 189(5, prices have not 
risen more rapidly (we refer to the fall in gold prices in Europe 
between 1873 and 1896). Doubtless there are other reasons. 
Perhaps there was always food in India, enough and to spare 
{except in years of widespread famine), if only it could have 
been readily transported to the places where it was most 
needed. 

We have now seen something of the purely Indian in¬ 
cidents of supply and demand so far as the food-grains are 
concerned. We would do well, however, to hear in mind the 
fact that the prices of exported as well as imported commod¬ 
ities are now determined largely by the supply and demand in 
markets outside India. In other words the influence of gold 
prices tends to become paramount. 

Whatever be the complex factors which leally go to make 
the prices of Indian imports and exports what they arc, we are 
still sure ot one fact, — tlia< it is the surplus of exports over 
imports, which, prior to the closure of the Mints in 1893, 
determined the quantity of the jupee coinage. The very 
causes which gave rise to a higher level of prices of food-grains 
also gave rise, as a less proximate and obvious effect, to such 
an inflow of silver as enabled exchanges in food-staples to be 
carried on without inconvenience at the higher level of prices. 
The money filled the gap. (Jiven a fixed figure for the export, 
and putting loans a^idc, the question of what India will take 
in exchange—whether iron, spelter, copper, cotton goods, gold 
and silver ornaments, or, in the last resort after all other wants 
which can be satisfied by imports have been sati lied, silver 
bullion foi coinage - is after all largely a question of the tastes 
and predilections of the people themselves. 

If we would see the facts in clearer perspective we must 
look beyond the great Merchant Houses which control the 
import and export trade, and fix our attention for a moment 
on the cultivator, the consuming unit in the three hundred 
millions. 

Our reasons for going to the cultivator are twofold : first, 
he is representative of about two-thirds ot tire population ; 
next, he is the person who immediately profits by the higher 
prices of food-grains. There exist several important social 
classes above him, which subsist on fixed wages, or on w'hat 
practically amount to fixed wages. It is clear that these classes 
do not profit by a higher level of prices of food-grains ; in fact 
they are the losers thereby. When all is said and done they 
have less to spend on other tilings afte* they have satisfied 
their most pressing needs. It is not to them that we should 
look for a stimulated demand. 

But, if we look to the cultivator we must not idealise him; 
we must.not abstract him from the realm of aotu&l facts and 
make of him an economic man, such as would thriftily set 
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aside so much of each harvest as would just tide him over to 
the next. This is too theoretic a method. We must make use 
of our experience of him to take into account his very human 
failings. In the first place he has been habituated to regard a 
good season as affording a golden opportunity for physical 
recuperation after the inroads caused by years of want and 
scarcity. It will next, perhaps, occur to him that he has had 
perforce to defer the marriage of Hiandrabatti, his ten-year 
old daughter, no less than three years on account of bad 
seasons, and that, to avoid cause of scandal, she must be 
married at once. Accordingly great preparations are made. 
Relations to the most distant are fed and housed for many 
days. The nights are rendered hideous by all kinds of drum¬ 
ming and piping, and the net result is that much food and 
drink is consumed. There is, indeed, much redundancy, but 
not of the currency. 

But all is over, and Chandrabatti happily disposed of. He 
may, if he be a very prosperous raiyat, and independent for tho 
nonce of the local money-lender, have a little to spare on the 
purchase of commodities other than food and drink. 

His tastes are, however, of the simplest—a new thatch 
for his house, anew padlock for the chest containing the family 
ornaments, a new ploughshare, a new sari and a new silver 
anklet for his wife, a new turban or loin cloth for himself, a 
new vessel for cooking,—these are only realisable by the thrice- 
favoured of Fortune. All the more complicated wants are 
beyond his ken,—as unthinkable as Christmas crackers to the 
child of the Whitechapel slums. 

If we except the first, these simple wants go to make up 
an integral Indian demand for iron, cotton stuffs, raw silk, silver 
for ornaments; copper, and spelter. 1 After food-grains it is, 
then, to this class of commodities that we should first look for an 
indication of depreciation, if such existed. Now in estimatirg 
the effect of this kind of demand, we should remember tb it 
the commodities are imports, and that the Indian demand is 
but part of a much larger demand. On the other hand we 
must bear in mind the population of India. If only one man 
in a hundred requires a new turban, ten yards in length, or a 
new copper vessel for eating, there will arise a demand for 
thirty millions of yards of cotton fabric /or three millions of 
copper vessels. The Indian demand may, then, assume very 
considerable proportions. 

We shall presently see, when we come to the consideration 
of the index figure for these imported commodities, that there 
never has occurred, except possibly between the years 1862 and 
1867, such a rise in their price as might betoken depreciation 
of the currency. In fact from 1867 onwards the prices of these 


A A commercial name for raw zinc. 
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commodities fell away rapidly along with gold prices except 
for a temporary rise in 1873, till 1885, and from 1887 to 1902 
the general level of these prices remained fairly steady. As 
regards the high prices that prevailed between 1862 and 1867 
we shall presently see that this may be accounted for by the 
cotton crisis inEurope consequent on the Civil War in America. 

From whichever point of view we look at the matter, there 
is no indication in the prices of these imported commodities 
that the quantity of money that flowed into India before 1893 
was more than enough to enable the food grains to be ex¬ 
changed with facility at their higher level of prices in the local 
martR, and the causes of this upward tendency in prices we 
have found, not in the quantity of the circulating medium, but 
in causes affet ting supply and demand in the Indian markets. 
In order to set* more clearly how the money filled the gap we 
will pass in very brief review the more salient features of the 
rupee coinage between the years 1835 and 1893. 

The present rupee coinage was first made legal tender all 
ovei British India by <he Company in 1835. Yearly issues 
were made up to the year 1893. The issues previous to 1840, 
bearing the date 1835, and those previous to 1862, which all 
bear the date 1840, aie at the present moment in process of 
withdrawal. The volume of the currency at the beginning of 
the period must have been comparatively small. Probably the 
amount in active circulation did not exceed forty crores The 
Californian gold discoveries began in 1847, and were speedily 
followed by the Australian in 1851. Holland, taking alarm, 
huruedly changed hei standard from gold to silver, but revert¬ 
ed to her former standard as soon as she saw that the dis¬ 
coveries of gold were quickly followed by large discoveries of 
silver. The Government of India was not altogether free from 
the contagion, and in 1852 Lord Dalhousie practically demone¬ 
tised gold by refusing to accept it at the treasuries. 

The boom in the Indian cotton trade due to the cotton 
famine caused by the American Civil War of 1861-65 at once 
occasioned a well-marked rise in prices all over Western India. 
We notice as a secondary result of this boom an unprecedented 
influx of silver, and very heavy coinages throughout the decade 
1856-1865. In fact the gross coinage during that decade 
amounted to no less a sum than 98 crores of rupees as against 
35J crores in the preceding and 39 crores 1 in the succeeding ten 
years. Here then is such a vast accession to the coinage as 
might be expected, at any rate in theory, to cause deprecia¬ 
tion. * 

Now we have already seen that there occurred about the 
year I860 a marked rise in the general level of prices of the 
food-grains. We further traced one probable cause of this to 


l “ Statistics of British India,” Part IV (a), 1908, p. 30. 
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the improvement in communications, and the consequent ad¬ 
dition to the general level of prices of something representing 
the aggregate cost of carriage. A further cause of the high 
prices of food-grains is, no doubt, to be found in the cotton 
boom itself. There must have occurred a great and sudden 
displacement of capital and labour from the cultivation of 
food-grains to the cultivation of cotton. Such a displacement 
oh a large scale could only result in a shortage of supply of the 
food-grains, and a rise in their prices, first on the Bombay 
side, and later throughout India. 

Let us now apply our next test. Was there any markod 
rise in the price of imports? Yes, there certainly did occur 
about this time a very well-defined rise in the price of imports. 
But now let us look a little closer and see what are the actual 
commodities of which the prices rose, and what do we find 1 
We find that it is to the cotton goods that the rise of price is 
confined, and what is not attributable to cotton goods is at¬ 
tributable to Canton silk, the price of which was no doubt affect¬ 
ed sympathetically by the boom in cotton. We see then that 
it w 7 ould be illogical to draw any inference from the high price 
of imports in those years. 

Now there are at least two objections which may be urgt^i 
against the preceding method of analysis In the first place it 
may be said that the rise in the prices of food-grains consequent 
on the cotton boom was only temporary and could not be of a 
permanent character apart from the monetary change. Now so 
far as food-grains are concerned there were seveial causes con¬ 
nected with supply and demand, which must obviously have 
contributed to the perpetuation of a high level of prices In 
1861 there was scarcity in parts of Agra and the Punjab, and 
also in Raj put ana. In 1866—a year by which the Uiiyas still 
compute their ages—the terrible Orissa famine. That famine 
probably forced up the prices of food-grains ovei the greater 
part of India, and the additions to the currency merely enabled 
a higher level of prices to be maintained after the acute dis¬ 
tress had disappeared 

The second objection that may be taken is that it is not to 
.either exports or imports that we should look for evidence of 
depreciation, but rather to such indigenous products as ghi , 
which would be altogether unaffected by supply and demand in 
extra-Indian markets. Now there is undoubtedly something 
in this contention, but unfortunately this is the very class of 
products about which we have least reliable information. The 
onus of proof is on those who assert the existence of deprecia¬ 
tion. A great deal of course depends on the meaning we assign 
to <he term. If we confine the meaning of the term to a 
general rise of prices of all commodities, irrespective of causes 
which may affect their relative values, then it is at least doubt¬ 
ful if there was any such thing as depreciation in these years, 
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in spite of the fact that the increase in the currency was, as we 
have seen, very remarkable. So far as the rise in the general 
level of food-grains is concerned, the increase in the currency 
appears rather in the nature of a eoncomitant condition, or per¬ 
haps we should liken it to a mode by which many complex 
causes were working out their effects. 

There are no other vast movements in silver until 1872, 
when the increased output of the American mines began to 
make its effect felt on the European markets. The situation 
only assumed a critical aspect when Germany, by way of fore¬ 
stalling a further fall, bought gold heavily and sold silver, and 
so threw a vast quantity of silver on the markets at a most 
inopportune moment. France and the other countries forming 
the Latin League were forced to protect themselves by placing 
restrictions on the coinage of the depreciating metal. Thus 
was the crisis precipitated which, after the most careful delibera- 
lions of Lord HerseheH’s Committee, led the Government of 
India, after ineffectual efforts, to enlist the sympathies of the 
Home Government in favour of bimetallism, to adopt a definite 
policy towards silver by closing the mints to the free coinage 
of that metal. We shall presently endeavour to throw a little 
light on the intricate questions that arise from this metamor¬ 
phosis of the rupee. For the present we may content our¬ 
selves with noticing that it was not the high level of prices, 
nor the’ quantity of silver brought to the mints for coinage, 
that induced the Government of India to enter on this memor¬ 
able phase of monetary policy. 

The principal cause of alarm existed in the prospects 
of trade disturbed by a highly fluctuating rupee, a rupee the 
fluctuations of which were clearly attributable to circum¬ 
stances altogether beyond the control of the Government of 
India. 

We are now in a position to consider prices more in the 
concrete and Jess in the abstract. The principal source of our 
information on prices is the Government publication known as 
‘Prices and Wages.” There is also another most useful 
Government publication compiled by Mr. J. A. Robertson 
entitled “ Variations in Indian Price Levels since 1861 expressed 
in Index Numbers.” We have in the latter work various index 
numbers mapped out on charts. These are— ( 1) a special index 
number for food-grains; (2) a special index number for imported 
articles; (3) a special index number for articles exported and 
consumed; (4) a general index number for the whole of the se- 
lected articles. The period is from 1861 to 1904. We have also an 
index number prepared by Mr. F. J. Atkinson for 1861 to 1901. 
The principal feature of this index number is the great prom¬ 
inence it gives by weighting to the food-grains, and particularly 
to rice. In fact a comparison of Mr. Atkinson’s index number 
with the special index number for food-grains mapped on the 
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same chart shows at a glance the effect of this weighting. The 
manner in which the general index number line can by weight¬ 
ing be deflected from the low import index number line to the 
high food-grains index number line is only a graphic illustration 
of the difficulty that occurs in all discussions on prices to de¬ 
cide the degree of importance that should be attached to the 
food-grains. It also serves to indicate that extreme caution is 
needed in basing a theory on any particular index numbers, 
unless the system on which they have been prepared is clearly 
understood. The Statistical Department’s index numbers are 
compiled on the exceedingly simple principle of calling the price 
of each commodity for the year 1873-100, and reducing all 
prices to a percentage of the price of that year and then divid¬ 
ing the sum of the converted prices for any particular year by 
the number of the commodities. 

No doubt the ideal index number would be on a consump¬ 
tion basis, but the matter is not as simple as it at first sounds. 
We should first have to divide society up into typical classes, a 
task as difficult as forming electoral colleges : we should then 
have to frame for the average individual of each class a budget 
estimate of expenditure, a task only one degree simpler than 
the framing of the Imperial Budget Estimate. We should then 
arrive at a number of index numbers which might not help us 
very much on account of their mutual incompatibility. The 
fact is that the attempt to frame index numbers on a consump¬ 
tion basis seems fated to end in dissipated energy and dis¬ 
appointment. It is like piling Pelion on Ossa and Ossa on 
Pelion. 

One fact, however, is obvious,—that so far as three quai- 
ters of the population of India is concerned, the importance of 
the food-grains is paramount. There is, in other words, a very 
strong case for weighting the food-grains, as Mr. Atkinson has, 
in fact, done. If, however, we weight the food-grains to any¬ 
thing like an adequate extent, we shall obtain an index line 
which differs little from the index line for food-grains. 

But it must not be inferred that the latter lino, as drawn on 
the principles adopted by the Statistical Department, is in¬ 
tended to represent in any sense the cost of living, for this is 
very far from the fact. If anyone were found so impatient of 
theoretical exactitude as to wish to frame his daily bill of diet 
on the proportions of the staples that enter into the food-grains 
index number, it would be necessary to add to that number a 
substantial item for medical fees. All that we can really claim 
for the figure is that it affords us a rough-and-ready means of 
comparison of the prices of food-grains in different years. 

The food-grains included in this index number are wheat 
and rice, the two most important, and then jawar , hajra , gram, 
barley, and ragi . In this special index number the prices for 
the seven food-grains are retail prices, whereas, in the special 
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index number for commodities exported and consumed, as well 
as in the general index number for all the selected commodities, 
the prices of rice and wheat are wholesale prices, while the 
prices of the other five grains are retail prices. It does not 
appear that any valid objection can be urged to the mixing up 
of wholesale and retail prices in the same index number, so 
long as this distinction between the index numbers is clearly 
grasped. 

Now let us see what the index numbers shew. Take first 
the special index number for food-grains. The first thing that 
strikes us, if we turn to the curve which represents this index 
number, is the marked amplitude of the fluctuations. At a 
glance we may pick out the highest points of the curve and 
feel assurance that these mark years of famine and scarcity— 
1866, 1869, 1878, 1892, 1897, and 1900. Similarly the lowest 
points mark the years of plenty. 

Now let us for a moment “ damp ’ ’ the extreme fluctua¬ 
tions and try and see the general tendency of the curve. Be¬ 
tween the years 1861 and 1883 it is impossible to say whether 
the general tendency is upward or downward. All that wc can 
say is that grain prices in the latter year did not sink to the 
same low level to which they sank in 1862, 1871, and 1875. 
From 1883 onwards, however, there appears to be a decided up¬ 
ward slope, and prices never again fall to anything like the 
level of those of 1883, though they rise in 1897 and 1900 very 
much higher than they did in 1878. These remarks apply to 
the period 1861 to 1904. The latter year serves to mark Hit' 
beginning of a new period, the predominant characteristic of 
which appears to be the existence of famine prices without 
famine. We shall revert to this later. 

Now let us look at the line representing the index numbers 
of the imported commodities. These are iron, copper braziers, 
spelter (a commercial name for zinc), grey shirtings, grey yam, 
coloured yarn, sugar (Mauritius), raw silk (Canton), coal, kero- 
sine oil, and salt. We see at a glance that there is very little 
resemblance between the contour of this line and that of the 
line just depicted. The next thing that strikes us is the great 
rise in the import line during the sixties. We have already at¬ 
tributed this rise to the cotton famine due to the American 
War. We will now consider imports from 1873 onwards. 

A comparison of the import index line with Sauerbeck’s 
index line for gold prices is most instructive. We at once 
notice a striking similarity between the Jiines especially during 
the years 1873 to 1885. Both index numbers are so arranged 
that each stands at 100 in the year 1873. 1 Down to the year 


J Mr. Sauerbeck’s index figures have been equated to the base year 
1873. The original base year selected by Mr. Sauerbeck was 1871. 
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] 885 the lines remain very close together and singularly similar 
in contour. From 1885 to 1888, while a heavy fall in exchange 
has set in, the import line rises, and then oscillates about a 
level slightly lower than the level of the latter year, at a time 
when the prices of food-grains are subject to great fluctuations 
with the general level perceptibly rising. 

It is a most useful exercise to convert Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers for gold prices into index numbers for silver 
prices at the rates of exchange which prevail in each year. 1 
The resultant line is almost coincident with the import line. 
Here then lies the key to the riddle. The movements in the 
rupee prices of imports have at all times been ruled by the 
movements in gold prices in Europe. We see at a glance 
how much steadier as a measure of value of these commodities 
the rupee has been than the gold sovereign. Since 1893, how¬ 
ever, or at any rate since the rupee arrived at 1.9. 4 d., the 
steadiness of tin* silver prices depends entirely on the steadiness 
of the gold prices, and this will be the case so long as the rupee 
is maintained fairly steady about Is. id in fact the import line 
becomes almost a replica of the gold line. 

Now as regards the two index lines for articles exported 
and consumed and the general list of selected articles, they are 
so close in position and so similar in contour that we may 
consider them together. The effect of adding imports to the 
articles exported and consumed is simply to bring the index 
line of the latter a little nearer to the import index line, the 
representation of food-grains being so strong as to preserve its 
general contour. We will now follow the index figure line for 
the whole of the selected commodities. These include the food- 
erains and the imported commodities. The remaining things 
(which enter into the index figure for commodities exported 
and consumed and have been incorporated in the general 
list of selected commodities) are-—tea, sugar, ghi, hides, raw 
cotton, raw ju ic, raw silk, saltpetre, raw wool , castor oil, seeds, 
coal, manufactured cotton, gunny bags* dressed skins, Jac, 
indigo. Some of these are further subdivided : for example, 
there are four sub-classes for tea, two for sugar, three for jute, 
etc., so that the weight given to all the articles is not the same. 
It is necessary here to repeat a warning. These index numbers 
are not based on the actual or estimated consumption stand- 


1 t .g., we want to convert the gold index figure for bho year 1897 
into a silver index figure. The rate of exchange in that year was about 
1-3*4, the rati* of exchange in 1873 may he taken as 1-10*3. The gold 
index figure for 1897 is 5(i. The corresponding silver index figure is 
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ards of any particular class or classes. All that can be claimed 
for them is that they afford a rough and ready means of 
exhibiting the upward or downward tendency of general 
prices less obscured by the heavy fluctuations of the food- 
grains. If we “ damp ’* the extreme fluctuations upwards and 
downwards we see that there is a turn in the general tendency 
of the line at the year 1885. From 1866 to 1885 the general 
tendency is a downward one, but from 1885 to 1904 it is a 
rising one, though the rise is not nearly as strongly marked as 
some would have us believe. The reason of the extreme 
depression of the line in 1885 is to be found in the fact that 
food-grains were very plentiful in that year, and the imports 
fell to a low figure along with gold prices. Between 1885 and 
1893 there is a certain degree of steadiness observable in gold 
prices in Europe. It is not surprising, then, that with silver 
falling heavily in those years, the tendency of rupee prices 
should be upward. 

We are now in a position to expose the fallacy of the trite 
argument that the fall in prices in 1898 is attributable to a 
deficiency of the circulating medium brought about by the 
closure of the mints, and that the rise in 1900 is due to the 
influence of the large coinages of that year. As regards the 
fall in 1898, we may note in the first place that though food- 
grains A\ere exceptionally plentiful in that year, still the price 
was high above the level of ’94 and ’95, in fact 25 points higher 
than in the former year and no less than 42 points higher than 
the level of ’82 and 83. It was not till 1904, after very heavy 
coinages, that the price of food-grains came do>\*i to near 
the level of ’94. 

As regards the fall in the prices of imports in 1898 we have 
only to reflect that in January, 1896, demand bills in Calcutta 
stood at 13 Id., whereas in January, 1898, they stood at ISjjrf. 
It may of course be argued that the difference in exchange is 
itself evidence of the scarcity of the circulation. It is probable, 
indeed, that the volume of the circulation had become much 
contracted in 1898, but to argue that the rise in exchange was 
due to the scarcity of the circulating medium is perhaps, to 
confound what is really a concomitant circumstance with a 
cause. 

As regards the rise of prices in 1900, it seems highly improb¬ 
able, on the face of it, that the new issues could have got into 
general circulation so quickly as to affect prices in that year. 
So far as food-grains are concerned, 1900 was an exceptionally 
bad year, and the high prices call for no further explanation. 
So far as imports are concerned, we have only to look at the 
line of gold prices, and see what a rise took place in that year. 
The fact is that there is nothing either in the fall of ’ 98 or the 
r\Be of 1900 which remains to be explained in terms of the 
quantity of the rupee currency. 
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Jt it? a remarkable fact that the index numbers afford us 
little or no indication of the nature of the great monetary 
change that was effected in 1893. By the closure of the mints 
in that year the old means of settling the balance of trade 
between Europe and India became no longer feasible. People 
were deterred from sending silver to India for the purpose of 
coinage by the uncertainty and risk attending its ultimate 
acceptance by the mints. It is, in fact, essential to the 
maintenance of exchange that the dates and hours of the 
purchase of silver by Government shall not be proclaimed from 
the housetops. It is to this uncertainty existing in the 
minds of the public with reference to the time and quantity of 
the issues, and not to its scarcity in circulation, that the so- 
called monopoly value of the rupee is due. 

So far as prices after 1893 are concerned, it is not to be 
surprised at that they should exhibit some fluctuation, having 
regard to the great rise in exchange between 1895 and 1H98. ] 

We have already had occasion to notice the effect of this 
rise on the price ot imports. From December 1898, onwards, 
exchange has remained fairly steady at about 1*. 4 d. Now let 
us see what was happening to gold prices. Between December 
1902 and December 1906, the Economist Index number shews 
a rise of 26 per cent in gold prices in Europe. Also in those 
years the export and import trade was peculiarly brisk. These 
facts no some way to explain how it is that the prices of food- 
grains have risen, without the occurrence of famine, or at least 
with only such distress here and there as is clearly aseribable to 
local crop failure, above the level that is commonly assigned 
as the level of famine prices. The truth must be faced that the 
measure of prices as a criterion of famine seems to have failed. 

To those who argue that the prices of food-stuffs would 
not have risen but for the great currency change of 1893, we 
would reply that the rise is one of the surest indications of the 
triumph of the policy of the closure, for it shews in a way that 
nothing else could shew, that trade is in a flourishing condition. 
Had it been possible for exchange to remain steady at 12 
annas the rupee, trade would, no doubt, have exhibited just as 
vigorous a development, but rupee prices would have risen 
33 per cent, above their present level. The partial failure of 
food-grains to respond to the influence of gold prices in Europe 
before 1893 can only be regarded as an indication of the 
damage inflicted on trade by a fluctuating and unstable rupee. 

No doubt the change, like most secular changes in the 
economic world, involves a redistribution of burdens as between 
class and class, but, if one thing can be considered more 
certain than another, it is that it is not the poorer classes who 


1 Exchange on demand bills in Calcutta stood at Is, 0gfd. in March, 
1895, and rose pretty steadily to Is. 4in January, 1898. 
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have suffered through the rise in price of Indian food-stuffs. 
The whole trend of opinion of those whose relations with the 
cultivator and the labourer entitle their views to most respect 
leads to the recognition of the amelioration of the lower classes 
as an established fact. As regards the cultivator, nothing can 
be more obvious than that, taking good years with bad, he 
profits by the high prices of food-grains. On the other hand the 
labourer is, owing to railways and the demands for labour by 
tea, indigo, jute, cotton, coal, and other industries, in a special¬ 
ly favoured position as regards bargaining strength. The real 
burden falls on those who work on fixed wages. The amlah 
class, no doubt, suffers, but it must be remembered that this 
is the class which has fattened for centuries on ill-gotten gains 
derived from the ignorant raiyat, who is only now getting back 
his own. Moreover, so far as Government service is concerned, 
llje situation is largely relieved by the magnanimous distribu¬ 
tion of largesse to clerks and menials in the form of grain com¬ 
pensation allowance. 

Those who would by legislation stop the export of food- 
grains in order to lower their price in India itself are advocating 
a principle which strikes at the very root of our present 
monetary policy. Our very salvation consists at present in the 
free export of food-grains and raw materials. Indian manu¬ 
facture?^ are not yet in such a flourishing condition as to enable 
them to replace the bulk of the exported food-grains in our 
export sheet, and the stoppage of this class of export would 
inevitably endanger, if not actually reverse, the present 
favourable balance of trade. 

The surplus of exports is, however, being more and more 
provided by cotton, jute, and the simpler forms of manufac¬ 
tures. Also India is supplying her own coal and gold to a 
larger extent than was formerly the case. It would, however, 
be idle to look for any great fall in the prices of food-grains on 
this account. India has now entered into full commercial 
relations with Europe, and she has, moreover, adopted a 
gold standard, and it is inevitable that the relative prices 
of food-stuffs to manufactures must approximate to the relative 
prices that obtain in the manufacturing countries with which 
India trades. Her efforts to establish manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, in so far as they are seriously directed to economic 
results, and not misdirected to mischievous political obscuran¬ 
tism, are but the natural expression of the desire of every healthy 
country to so arrange its commercial and trade economy 
as to enable it to export manufactured articles and preserve its 
raw materials as far as possible for its own use. Most of the 
great countries of Europe and the United States of America 
have found the shortest solution of the problem in protection. 

But. whatever the future may contain, we may rest toler¬ 
ably certain that it is gold prices which must determine the 
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rupee prices of food-grains, and trade interests have, in fact, 
become so linked up that a scarcity of the wheat crop in 
Canada will spell high rupee prices in India, whether India is 
actually exporting wheat or not. It seems superfluous to 
speculate about the return of rupee prices to the level of former 
days. High prices have come to stay, and oan only be relieved 
by a fall in gold prices. 

We may now epitomize the reasons assigned in the preced¬ 
ing analysis for the rise in the prices of food-grains. 

The factors, then, which have principally conduced to the 
rise in the price of food-grains are— 

(а) The improvement in communications ; roads, railways, 
post office, telegraphs: and the consequent addition to the 
general level of prices since 1860 of something representing the 
cost of transport. 

(б) The growth of the Mercantile Marine; with which we 
must mention the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870, and the 
permanent lowering of sea freights since about 1884. 

(c) The increase in population. 

(d) The stationary character of the area and output of the 
great staples. 

(e) The increase in effective demand owing to the interlink¬ 
ing of markets. The intense local famines, in which people 
literally died of starvation, are now warded off by the inter¬ 
vention of Government in either feeding the people or in sup¬ 
plying them with the wherewithal to feed themselves. 

(/) The rise in gold prices since 1902. 

(g) Closely interconnected with several of these factors— 
the development of Indian trade both in its internal and exter¬ 
nal aspects; resulting in the closer adjustment of the propor¬ 
tion of prices of food-stuffs and manufactures to the proportion 
which obtains in the great gold-using manufacturing countries 
with which India now trades. 

The period 1904-1907 was characterised by unprecedented 
trade activity. Both exports and imports attained figures they 
had not attained before. Along with this exceptional trade 
activity we have a quite phenomenal period of rising prices; in 
fact between 1903 and 1907, the general index number rose 
40 per cent. There is also a good deal of internal evidence to shew 
that the rapid expansion of the export trade was financed by 
large coinages of rupees issued to meet bills drawn on India by 
the Secretary of State, beyond his own immediate requirements, 
to satisfy a growing demand for private investments in India. 
It was undoubtedly a period of great inflation, and many unusual 
factors are observable. It was followed by the failure of the 
monsoon of 1907 with the reversal of the favourable balance of 
trade in the financial year 1908-09. The period is an exciting 
one for Indian finance, as so many new factors are in evidence. 
To attempt to enumerate all these factors and trace their effects 
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would carry us altogether beyond the scope of the present paper, 
in which we have merely tried to indicate the larger and more 
permanent forces at work. The financial crisis was overcome 
by the drastic action of the Secretary of State during the year 
1908. The general crisis produced by the failure of the mon¬ 
soon of 1907 has now passed with the favourable crop returns 
of the present year, and prices have accordingly become easier. 
There is absolutely no reason, however, to infer that the larger 
influences we have indicated are no longer at work, and it ap¬ 
pears highly improbable that, even with plentiful supplies, 
prices will fall below the level which pre v ailed at the beginning 
of the period. Apart from all other causes—and there are 
doubtless many—a period of exceptional trade activity must 
spell rising prices of food-grains because it gives free play to 
that natural adjustment we have already indicated in the 
proportional prices of raw materials and manufactures as be¬ 
tween the manufacturing countries on tho one hand and, on the 
other, the agricultural countries with which they trade. 




io. King Gopichandra of Rangpur. 
By Bisvesvar Bhattachapya. 


lii tlie district of Rangpur, about 8 miles off the railway 
station of Domar, fat from the bustle of civilized life, is the 
small hamlet of Patkapara,—literally, the hamlet of bricks. 
Much of the place is now uninhabited waste land which the 
plough cares not to till on account of its high level and want of 
moisture There are mounds here and there which are claimed 
bv tradition to be the sites of stately mansions of old, while old 
people tell the pathetic story of its rich store of classic bricks 
having been laid under requisition by sacrilegious contiact¬ 
ors for the Northern Bengal Railway. About li miles to 
the north-east lie the ramparts of what once was the fortified 
capita 1 of king Dharmapal or his deputy, and about 2 miles 
to the north-west are the ramparts of what tradition still 
declaies to have been the residence of king Goplchandrn’s 
might} mother Mayanamati. 

To anyone acquainted with the ballad published b\ 
Dr. Grid son in the Asiatic Society's Journal under the title of 
4 Manikchandra rajar Gan ’ (vol xlvii, 1878) Mayanamati and 
Gopichandra are familiar names. There is, however no mention 
in the ballad of the capital of king Gopichandra m his fat he i 
Manikchandra, while the ballad itself, as published, gives an 
inadequate idea of the great epic* with its numerous episodes 
which the author of this paper lias found to be still extant 
amongst some old .Jugis of the neighbouring tract and has 
collected for publication. These Jugis are a class of indigenous 
bards, mostly illiterate, who supplement their earnings by 
singing the epic and (lancing to the accompaniment ot vocal 
and instiumental music. They are believed to be the degraded 
descendants of a class of Buddhist ascetics—followers of Go- 
rakhnath; and many of their local customs—their divergence 
from Brahmanical rites, their adoption of priests from their 
own caste, their worship of the Buddhist deity Dharma—con¬ 
firm t his view. The ballad published by Dr. Grierson may be said 
to be an abridged version of the epic as still sung by old Jugis 
credited with the possession of a richer lore than their com¬ 
patriots. Another abridged version deviating in some respects 
from the story as told’bv the Jugis made Its appearance quite 
unexpectedly some years ago from Western Bengal. It is the 
production of one Durlav Slallik, a village baid of some anti¬ 
quity, though hitherto unknown to fame. From Durlav Mal- 
lik’s work—the publication of which we owe to Babu Sib 
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Chandra Sll of Chinsura—we get the important fact that 
Goplchandra’s capital was at Patikanagar, and his grandfather 
and great-grandfather were named Subarnachandra and Dha- 
richandra respectively. From local traditions, the existence of 
old ruins and the vicinity to Mayaimmatir kot, Patkapara can 
unquestionably lay claim to identity with Patikanagar, the 
capital of Goplchandra. 

-Dr. Buchanan Hamilton has told us, apparently on the 
authority of the Jugis whom he might have come across and 
possibly misunderstood, that Dharmapal was Mnnikchandra’s 
brother and had a fight with Mayanamatl after his death over 
the throne which he usurped. T)hai mapfd undoubtedly belonged 
to the great Pal dynasty of Bengal, and if his alleged relation¬ 
ship to Manikchandra can be established, Manikchandra and 
Goplchandra must also be held to have belonged to that dyn¬ 
asty. By sifting enquiries amongst the Jugis, however, I have 
been unable to find any trace of a tradition lending the least 
support to the theory of tin s relationship. On the other hand , 
I have come across a ballad composed some 10 or 50 years ago 
by a Jugi, since dead, which makes Manikchandra the grand¬ 
son of Dharmapal. While 1 am ready to concede that the gene¬ 
alogy given in this newly-discovered ballad is devoid of any 
historical value, it demolishes the theory of a “universal” 
tradition amongst the Jugis ascribing a common parentage to 
Manikchandra and DharmapiU. If not a constructive, it has 
certainly a destructive value. 

There are, in fact, no data foi even a bate supposition that 
Manikchandra and Dharmapal were contemporaries or that the 
former belonged to the Pal dynasty. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand either how Buchanan gathered the story of a fight between 
Mayanamatl and Dharmapal. Every Jugi questioned by me has 
expressed surprise at my mention of the alleged tradition, and 
the long tale of Mayanamati’vS achievements after her husband’s 
death told in the great epic of the Jugis is significantly silent 
on the point. She fought with the infernal spirits that carried 
away her husband from the land of the living, she put the 
mighty deities of the Hindu Pantheon to various indignities, 
she worked numetous miracles and passed through unspeakably 
difficult ordeals to inspire her young and handsome sou with 
confidence in the Jugi doctrine, but there is no mention of her 
rivalry with an earthly antagonist of the type of Dharmapal. 
We get from the ballads extant that she was the daughter of 
Tilakcliand (sometimes called king Tilakch&nd), that she was 
sent to school at an early age, that she became the disciple of 
Gorakhnath when that great sage paid a visit to her father’s 
domains and that this initiation was the secret of her extra¬ 
ordinary powers. The epic tells us also that after her marriage 
Manikchandra took a number of other wives, and as Mayana ad¬ 
vanced ih years and did not agree well with the younger queens, 
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the king adopted the prudent though somewhat drastic course 
of removing her from his capital to a place called Forushanagar 
where she' took to working at the wheel and spinning thread. 
The remains of the surroundings of her residence—the earthen 
rampart which has defied ages and the moat below, which, though 
mostly dried up, is still able to bear testimony to its past 
glory— do not certainly indicate that their owner had to subsist 
on manual labour. The story told in the recent ballad that 
Tilakehand reigned at Fcrushfmagar is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the old song and the probabilities of things. The old 
ballad abounds in references to Buddhistic doctrines and prac¬ 
tices, and the discovery of Buddhisti'* images in the neighbour¬ 
hood even quite recently allows unmistakably that the faith 
proclaimed by the followers of Sakvamuni—albeit in a corrupt 
form—had its sway over the tract in days gone by. Yet it was 
not the universal—possibly not even the dominant—faith. 
The efforts of Mayanamati to win her husband over to her own 
way of looking at tilings and her struggles against theBrahma- 
nical prejudices of her son show rather that Brahmanism, even 
though of exotic growth on the non-Brahmanical tribes of the 
north, had more than its fair share of hold on the popular 
mind. 

I do not think the title of Gopichandra to be called the 
king of Bengal (as he has been called here and there in the 
songs) rests on a solid basis, nor am 1 prepared to identify 
(lovindachandra of the rock-inscription of the Terumalaya 
with the Rangpur king who exchanged the sceptre and the 
crown for an ascetic’s garb under the instructions of ;us mother 
and wandered in the forest with his great spiritual guide Ha- 
Disiddha. Still less am I prepared to claim kinship of Gopichan¬ 
dra with king Vartrihari of Malwa. Not only do the old songs 
give other account of his near relations, but their very spirit 
indicates that the temporal authority and the social surround¬ 
ings of the king could not have been very extensive. While I 
am unable to agree with L)r. Grierson that Manikchandra 
“reigned over half-dozen square miles of territory which con¬ 
stituted him a RajiLdhiraj,” 1 am also unable to held that the 
extent of his dominions was greater than perhaps that ol a 
modern Bengal district. Songs relating to Gopichandra are, 
however, still sung in distant parts of India,—in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Central India, the Western Presidency, 
etc.,—and testify to the far-reaching fame which the self-abnega¬ 
tion of the young prince enabled the followers of Gorakhnath to 
secure for him. - . 

Every circumstance points to the probability that Gopi¬ 
chandra and Dharmapal belonged to two rival dynasties. 
Which Dharmapal it was we do not exactly know, but au ex¬ 
tensive village in the vicinity of Patkapara still bears his name 
and contains the remains of his fortifications referred to above. 
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It is not unlikely that he was a king flourishing at a con¬ 
siderably later period than the celebrated father of Devapal, 
but in any case he appears to have eclipsed the local repute of 
Mayanamatl’s son. 

The main incidents of the epic which has come down to 
us from different sources and with more or less different ver¬ 
sions clearly point to their origin in the pre-Mahomedan days, 
though, as is but natural in the case of a long ballad, trans¬ 
mitted from mouth to mouth and sung for the amusement of 
an everchanging audience, numerous interpolations have tended 
to give it a different colouring. 



ii. Review of our Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera. 

By E. Brunetti. 


In the year 1890 Van der Wulp published his Catalogue of 
South Asian Diptera, giving a list of 2889 species: since that 
date a certain number of new ones have been described, princi¬ 
pally by Herr Kertesz, Herr Meijere, Profs. Bozzi, P. Stein and 
inyseff; with a few additional ones by Van der Wulp himself, 
and more are at present being discovered, the majority of which 
will be desen bed in the Indian Museum publications. 

It is my endea\our here to illustrate the advance made in 
oui knowledge, of the diptera of South Asia during the last few 
years, and to review the position in which the groups stand 
that have not yet beeu recently revised. 

Crcidomyiidcp —Three species only were cited by Van del 
Wulp. With the exception of about six described since and a 
very limited number in the Indian Museum collection I know 
of no fresh material in this family. 

Mycetophilida* (including Sciurince). - Apart from 3 species 
of Meijere’s no new species have been described: but the Indian 
Museum possesses a considerable number, principally from 
Himalayan localities, and these I am describing in a forth¬ 
coming papei. They will number about v 0 species, nr w, except 
about half a dozen conspicuous ones which i have recognised 
with certainty as previously described. 

Culiddw (with C'orethra). —The bulk of the species of 
Nemocera recently described belong to this family, owing mainly 
to the indefatigable efforts of Messrs. Theobald, Leicester, Giles, 
Ludlow and others. From 32 species given by Van der Wulp, t he 
number rose to about 240 in my recent Catalogue, 1 and I have 
compiled a list of nearly 150 additional species from the East, 
making a total of just on 400 species known from oriental re¬ 
gions. 

Many of the recently created species are now being re¬ 
garded as varieties or intermediate forms, so that, eventually, 
many present catalogue names may disappear from specific 
rank. Probably this family lias been more extensively collected 
and better worked out than any other. 

Chironomidce. — Only 15 species were known to Van del* 
Wulp, to which but three have since been added. The Indian 
Museum possesses a peculiarly rich collection of insects of this 

l Annotated Catalogue of Oriental Culicidce, Rec. Ind. Mus., 
297-377. 
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family, and Prof. Kieffer has recently sent to it a monograph 
containing descriptions of about 90 new species, described from 
types in its collection. A further paper by the same author 
will deal with the residuum of the Museum s undescribed 
material. 

Psychodidce. —No species whatever were known from the 
East in this family till 1908, when Dr. Annandale described 
Phlehnlomus argentipes .' Since then 1 have added 14 species 
from India/ which seems to suggest that the species must be 
very numerous in the East, as no other countries have appa¬ 
rently been collected over at all. Moreover, several additional 
forms of Phlebotomns are at present being described by Dr. 
Annandale. There are probably a very great number of exist¬ 
ing species in this family throughout the world, as a consider¬ 
able number were discovered in quite a limited region in 
England alone by Eaton, a fact which tends to support my 
view. A most interesting discovery in this family was made 
by Dr. Annandale recently ; he found a living species of an 
extinct genus (Diplonem'i, Lw.) in the Darjeeling District, 0 and 
he has subsequently found a second species of the same peculiar 
genus in South India; this latter to be described shortly. 

Bibionidw- Only one new species has been described 
since the 12 recoided by Van derWulp; but to this total 1 shall 
shortly add several others from specimens pieserved in the 
Indian Museum or in my own collection. 

Simuliidce. —Three or four additional undescribed species 
in the Indian Museum are to be added to the only two recorded 
from the East, viz., Simulium indicum, Becher, and S. nobile y 
Meij. 

Tipulidcp .—140 species figure in the 1896 Catalogue, to 
which number Herr Meijere lias added a few new ones. The 
Indian Museum is especially rich in this family, and my own 
collection contains a considerable number collected by me in 
Mussoorie, Darjeeling and the Ear East, so that my forthcoming 
monographic revision in this family will comprise nearly 100 
new oriental species. 

Rhyphida. -Only one species is given by Van der Wulp, 
i>ut 1 am shortly describing three new ones, as well as a variety 
of the common European Rhyphus jenestralis, Scop. 

Only one or two other species remain to be added to the 
Nemocera, additional to the one species each recorded by Van 
der Wulp in Dixidce and Blepharoceridcp. 

A revisionary glance of the first Suborder shows the follow¬ 
ing remarkable figures as the results of the past few years’ 
work: — 


J Rec. Ind. Mus., li, 101. a Loc. oit., n, 360. 

Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, (new ser.), iv, 363. 
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Species known in 
1890. 

At present known, 
including those to be 


described shortly. 

Gecidomyiidct 

3 

10 

Mycetophilidiv 

.. 23 

70 

OnlicidfF 

.. 32 

400 

Ohironomida 1 

.. 15 

100 

Peychodidcp 

0 

20 

Hibionidce and Simuhidn 

.. 14 

25 

Tip all dec 

.. 140 

220 

Rhyphida\ etc. 

3 

10 

Total h 

.. 230 Species. 

855 Species. 


The Nemocera have therefore been increased by three-and- 
a-half times the number of species known less than ten years 
ago. 1 Descriptions of those included in the above tabie as 
known, but not yet actually published, will appear during the 
next few months at latest. 

Turning to the next Suborder, the Brachycera (I prefer to 
retain, for the present, the older system of classification), the 
differences are not so marked, but only because many of the 
groups have not been dealt with, and not so assiduously col¬ 
lected ; for those that have been worked out afford a high per¬ 
centage of new forms. 

Stratiomyidcc. —This family was revised to the best of my 
ability * recently, only six new species being added. 

Tabanidce. —Miss Ricardo has recently worked through 
the British Museum and Indian Museum collections in this 
group, and has forwarded a voluminous manuscript on Tabanus, 
which almost brings up to date our knowledge of that genus : 
a second paper on the remainder of the family being in 
preparation. 8 

Leptidce and Bombylidce.— Both were revised by me re¬ 
cently,* and although a certain number of species were un 
avoidably unrecognisable through the brevity of the older des¬ 
criptions, the absence of specimens of many of them, and the 
impossibility of examining the actual types, I believe that 1 
have allocated th6 majority of those species originally placed 
in Anthrax and Exoprosopa to their correct genera; the kind 
assistance rendered me by Mr. E. E. Austen in this matter by 
an examination of the types that are in the British Museum, 
having been most valuable. In mv throe papers on the two 
families are added 47 new species. 

• With the exception "of the C'ulicidcB we might say less than two 
years ago! 

2 Kec. Ind. Mus., i, 85*132. 

8 Both to appear shortly in the Roc. Ind. Mus. 

* Revis. Orient. Leptidee, in Rec. Ind. Mus.,ii, 417-435. Annotated 
and Revis.. Cat. Orient. Bombyl., loc. tit., ii, 437-492. New Orient. 
Leptidee and Bombyl., loc. cit ., iii, 211-230. 
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Nemestrinidce , Therevidce , Cyrtides. —Probably but few 
additions will be as yet made to these families. 

Asdidcs. —Over 450 species were" mentioned by Van der 
Wulp. The family is likely to remain in its present state for 
some considerable time, for until a complete examination of all 
the types has been made, in conjunction with a very careful 
study from a chacto tactic point of view, it would be wholly 
unwise to describe new species. It has always been my desire 
to attack this group, there being a considerable amount of 
material at ni 3 r disposal. 

Empidee. —Prof. Bezzi has added a score of new species 1 * * 
to the half dozen described since 1896, when 12 only were 
known. The few additional ones existing in the Indian Mu¬ 
seum will be worked out by me on finishing the few papers 
now approaching completion. 

Dolichopidoe. —In this family extensive additions are cer¬ 
tain. Of the 100 species recorded in 1896, a great number are 
Walker’s and must therefore be received with caution. Herr 
Lichtwardt i* at present identifying tin Indian Museum 
specimens, and some time ago, in separating them from the 
mass of undetermined material, a casual inspection caused me 
to estimate the number of species therein contained, at 
least 50. 

In my own collection theie are probably 20 to 30 species 
collected by me in various parts of India and the Far East, 
some of which are in all likelihood new. 

Pipunculid cp , Platypezidcp. —Some few additions have 
been made ; in the former by Herr Kertesz/ and in my ‘‘ New 
Oriental Diptera” will be described nearty a dozen more. 

Syrphidcs. —Certain genera in this family were revised by 
me recently, 0 whilst Herr Meijere has dealt with certain other 
genera and described over 40 new species in his studies on 
South Asian Diptera. 4 Altogether, a little over 100 new 
species have been described since 1896, but genera like Erista- 
lis , Syrphus , Sphcsrophoria, Syritta , Bacha , Graptomyza , and 
some others, require careful and complete revision, for the 
reason that a number of well-known paleearctic species 
occur in the east (at least in the Himalayas, some extending 
also to the plains), either in typical or slightly varietal form. 
A number of new species are still at ray disposal. 

Gonopidcs. —Judging from the descriptions, the 14 des¬ 
cribed species appear distinct; to these will be added three or 
four others. 

Oestridcs .—Apparently only 4 species known from the East. 


1 Ann Mub. Hung., ii, 320. 

a Ann. Mub. Hung.^i, 466. 

8 Notes on Oriental Syrphidie, i, Rec. Iod. Mus., vol. i (plates only, 
XI, XII, XIII), vol. ii, 49-96, text, 42 sp. nov. described. 

4 Tijd. v. Ent., Ii. 
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Mmcidcc. —In this great family but little re visionary work 
has been done, mainly owing, probably, to the impossibility of 
recognising species from the older brief descriptions. Mr. 
Austen has allocated a good number of Walker’s species of 
Tachiiiidce to their correct genera; Prof. Stein has desciibed a 
number of species of Spilogaster, Lispa , Ccenosia , and Atheri - 
gona , chiefly from Papua; whilst amongst the Acalypterate 
groups, the Sepsince have been treated of by Meijere 1 and 
myself / bringing our knowledge of the group pretty completely 
up to date, and raising the total of known species from 20 to 
51, including several European species recognised by me. In 
a paper shortly to be issued, the Oriental Stomoxyina? arc fully 
revised by roe and described (including, however, only very 
few new species); whilst Prof, Bezzi has nearly completed his 
studies on the Trypciidw. Herr Hendel’s revision of the 
world’s species of Saprornyzi/ta' (as Lauxunituv)' enables us to 
reconstruct the oriental list of species, to which over 40 names 
have been added and described by Herr Kertesz in the genus 
Sapromyza alone. Prof. Bezzi’s revision of the genus Dacus 
disposes of most of the oriental species, but in all the other very 
extensive and difficult groups next to nothing has been done. 

The Indian Museum possesses a very large number of 
undeteimined species (of which a large proportion can hardly 
fail to be new) in Tachinidrc , Sarcophaga , Musca, Luc ilia. 
Ant homy id a' and various groups of the Acalypteraiu , including 
a number of named but undescribed species erected by Bigot, 
all representing a mine of wealth to the earnest bu' advanced 
student in these respective groups. 

In Van dor Wulp's Tatalogue, 20 pages are devoted to 
Tachinidce and Dexidiv , 30 species of Saresphaya, are given, 
over 60 of Lucilia and 45 of Musea\ of the latter genus the 
author very significantly observes, tk only donastica and corvirni 
belong with certainty to the genus in its strict ense”. 

In the Phorida' Mr. Brues has described eleven new 
species/ whilst I am adding nearly a dozen more in my 14 Now 
Oriental Diptera. ’ 9 

Respecting the last division of Diptera, Pupipara, Herr 
Speiser after describing 21 new species/ is revising the whole of 
the known species. 


The foregoing resume will serve to give a general view of 
our present knowledge of Oriental Diptera. 

It does not seem too much to state that a great part of the 
activity (displayed during the last 3 years at least) is due 
directly to the efforts of Dr. Annandale, the Superintendent of 


1 Ann. Mua. Hung., iv, 167. * Rec. Ind. Mus., lii, 343-372. 

8 Genera Insectorum, 68me, Fasc. 

4 Ann. Mus. Hung..iii, 540. * In various journals. 
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the Indian Museum, in his endeavour to get the extensive 
collection of these insects possessed by that Institution arranged 
and determined. The whole of my own work in oriental 
species, and the enlistment of the valuable services of Prof. 
Kieffer in Chironomidce , Mr. Theobald in Culicidce , Miss 
Ricardo in Tabavidce , Herr Lichtwardt in Dolichopidce and 
Prof. Bezzi in Trypetidce , have had that origin. In the above 
groups, about 200 species will figuie as new, whilst the publi¬ 
cation of the remaining papers l have in hand will raise the 
total of new species described by me to about 300. 

The great majority of the types of these 500 new species 
are preserved in the Indian Museum collection. 



12. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India—I. 

By H. E. Stapleton, B.A. B.Sc., Inspector of Schools , 
Dacca Division, and Honorary Secretary to the Coin 
Committee , Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


A.—The Antiquity of Dacca. 

At the recent 125th Anniversary meeting of the Society, 
the writer exhibited a rubbing of a mosque inscription from 
Dacca town, dated in the year 863 A.H. (A.D. 1459), as an 
indication that Dacca is considerably older than the date of its 
reputed foundation by Islam Khan in A.D. 1608. Since then 
an interesting find of coins of a Gupta type has come to light 
which lends a certain amount of additional support to the sug¬ 
gestion that Dacca is a place of considerable antiquity. The 
town itself stands at the southernmost point of the raised land 
occupying the centre of Eastern Bengal, and the shrine of its 
patron goddess, Dhakeswari, is situated on the highest ground 
at the western side of the town, half a mile distant from the river 
Burl Ganga. A mile away to the north-west is the Pll-kbana, the 
former headquarters of the Kheddah Department, and just 
beyond this (still to the north-west) we come to a la<ge stretch 
of arable land which, though now split up into fields, continues 
to bear the name of Nawab Rashid Khan ka Bagicha. 1 An old 
tank, breached at the southern end, lies close to the road lead¬ 
ing from the Pll-kbana, and it was here, 100 yards to the south 

1 The former owner of this garden seems to have been the Rashid 

KhSn who was appointed Faujafir of KSmrCIp by Aurangzeb in 1662 

(Blochmann, Koch Bihcir and Asam, J.A.S.B. , 1872, pp. 92 and 96), 
He accepted the post unwillingly and resigned after holding it for 3 or 

4 years, being succeeded by Soiyid Firdz KhSn who was captured and 
killed by the Assamese in 1667. During T3hSista Khan’s expedition in 
1666 for the conquest of Chittagong, Rashid KhSn’s brother, * Abdul 
Karim, was placed in charge of the captured island of Sondip (‘Alamgir- 
namah, quoted by 1 * * 4 Abdu-s-Sal5m on p, 230 of his translation of the 
Riy&gu-e-Satiiffin). Later, in 1669, Rashid KhSn accompanied R5jS 
Ram Singh in his expedition to recover Gauhati from the Assamese, 
but he quarrelled with Ram Singh and was ordered out of the caiqp 
(Gait, History, p. 149). The last reference to him occurs in the 
Ma ’‘ Alamgiri , when he is found reporting (apparently from Dacca) 
on the expenditure incurred in connexion with the “ conquest " of 
Gauhati in 1679 (Blochmann, op. dt. f p. 99). Rashid KhSn is nowhere 
recorded to have been given the title of NawSb, but it is possible he 
may have obtained it in connexion with thistemporary re-occupation of 
Gauhati during the Viceroyalty of Prince Muhammad «A$»m (1678- 
1679). 
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west of the tank and within a stone’s throw of the road, that the 
first coin figured in the annexed Plate XXII was picked up three 
years ago, the finder being a son of one Jamadar ‘All, a ryot 
of Munihl Akbar of Maneswar, the large village lying on the 
old river bank to the west and north-west of the Pll-kb&na 
According to another son of Jamad&r ‘All whom I saw when 
enquiring about the find, there was a dispute at the time of 
its discovery as to whether or not it was brass, and on the coin 
being taken to Babu Monohar De, a local talukdar and gold¬ 
smith, it was declared to be gold and purchased by him for 
Rs. 8. Last March Babu Mohini Mohan Basu, Headmaster of 
the Mymensingh Zilla School, happened to be visiting this 
man, and having been shewn the coin, was informed that 
others were obtainable at a neighbouring poddar* s . Being in¬ 
terested, he asked that one should be obtained for him, with 
the result that coin No. 2 m Plate XXII was purchased for Rs. 9 
and sent him shortly afterwards. The discovery of the first 
coin ill the earth close to Nawab Rashid Kh&n’s tank is cer¬ 
tain, having been verified by personal enquiry from the villa¬ 
gers concerned, and it was also ascertained from the poddar 
who sold the second coin to the Headmaster, through whom 
information of the find first reached me, that he had obtained 
it, as well as another, a few months back, from one Ghulam 
NabI, a New&rl (c*«9T?t), or dealer in old jewelry. Ghulam 
Nabl could not be found as he is said to be absent from Dacca 
in connexion with his business for most of the year, but the 
poddar informed me that he had seen several other ooins of the 
same sort in his possession. 

No. 1.— Gold (apparently cast). Weight 87-6 grains. Size 
*80 inch. 

Obverse :—Typical Gupta king, facing right, his left hand 
holding a bow, and right extended over the garuda standard, 
grasping an arrow. The appearance of the figure on the coin 
resembles that of Fig. 12, Plate XV (a coin of Chandragupta 
II) in Mr. Vinoent Smith’s Indian'Museum catalogue of Gupta 
Coins, while the bow is identical with that shewn on a coin of 
Samudragupta (c/. Mr. Vincent Smith’s paper in the J.A.S.B. 
for 1884, PI. II, Fig 6). There is, however, no halo round the 
head of the king nor visible lettering on the field, which is 
surrounded by a symmetrical arrangement of dots and dashes. 
The edge of the coin has been clipped. 

Reverse :—Within a circle surrounded by a circle of dots, 
a standing Queen or Goddess, looking to the left. Behind her 
lines suggestive of flowing hair, while in front appear charac¬ 
ters suggestive of Gupta letters. 

Both the appearance as well as the weight (roughly half a 
tola) at first led the writer to believe that the coin was a forgery, 
though, 1 from the clearness of the bow, the maker must evidently 
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have had a genuine Gupta coin as a model. The type seems 
altogether new, as nothing approximating to the reverse can be 
found in any paper dealing with Gupta coinage ; but the rubbing 
of an almost identical coin (found in the possession of a ryot at 
Kotw&lip&r&) was sent me last year by Babu Kallpada Maitra, 
Assistant Settlement officer, Farldpur. Subsequent attempts 
to purchase this KotwaliparA coin have proved unsuccessful, 
but as it was found in company of a Skandagupta coin with 
very similar type of figure of king, 1 it appears likely to be an 
example of a new type of Skandagupta’s coinage. 

No. 2.—Gold (probably struck from a die). Weight 88'3 
grs. Size *88 inch. 

Obverse :—Similar to the first coin, except that a horse, 
standing in front of a small altar, occurs under the king’s left 
arm, while between the king’s head and the head of the 
garuda standard is the word Sri in Gupta characters (c/. 

PI. XV, No. 12, for similar letters). The bow is also 
smaller than in No. 1. 

Reverse :—Practically the same as the reverse of No. 1, 
but with more detail. The edge of the coin has evidently 
been mechanically waved after the coin has been struck, a 
hollow on the obverse corresponding with a dot on the reverse. 
Both in this coin, as well as in No. 1, the figure on the reverse 
is at 90° to that on the obverse. 

This second coin is evidently based upon one of a similar 
type to the first. It is, however, more interesting as pointing 
to the existence of another series of coins commemorating an 
Asvamedha (Horse sacrifice). If the identification of the first 
coin with one of Skandagupta’s be correct, this may perhaps 
be the Asvamedha celebrated by Kumaragupta I in which his 
son Skandagupta may well have taken a part. 

Unless these coins be genuine, it is difficult to suggest any 
hypothesis to account for the discovery of coin No. 1, except 
that the manufacture of these coins from genuine Gupta coins 
has been going on for some time in the vicinity of Dacca. 
Moreover in the absence of the Newdri who disposed of coin 
No. 2 to the poddar , it is impossible to say for certain whether 
the coins actually originate from Dacca. There is, however, 
nothing inherently improbable in believing the latter to be the 
case, as besides the Kotwalipara find mentioned above, Gupta 
coins belonging to several kings have also been discovered as 
Muhammadpur in the north-east of Jessore ( J.A.S.B ., 1852, 
p. 44)1), while the well-known Allahabad inscription of SamGdra- 

1 A cast of this Skandagupta coin was shown at the Anniversary 
meeting. It resembles No. 8, Plate XVI. From the discovery 

during a visit to KotwSlipSjS on 30/1/10 of three more coins similar to 
No. 1,1 cun now inclined to regard them as Bengal coins of a somewhat 
/ater date than Skandagupta. On one coin a clear 9 appears on the 
obverse under the king’B left arm. 
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gupta records his suzerainty over the frontier kings of Santa - 
tata, Davdka , Kdmarupa and N&pala (Fleet, Corpus Inscrip. 
Ind., Vol, III, page 14). Mr. Vincent Smith assigns Davdka to 
the area now covered by the present Rajshahf Division, but he 
appears to have overlooked the fact that until 100 years ago 
the Brahmaputra ran through Mymensingh and that there was 
no physical obstacle between what is now Pabna and Bogra, 
and the present district of Dacca. Davdka would therefore 
seem to be the land lying between the Brahmaputra—from the 
point where it turns the Garo Hills, down to the old junotion of 
the Meghna with the Ganges, north of the island of Dakhln 
Shabazpur—and the Ganges from Gaur to the same junction (vide 
Rennell’smapNo.IX, from which Mr. Vincent Smith’s map fac¬ 
ing page 270 of his Early History of India should be corrected). 
If, too, Mr. Vincent Smith’s identification of the famous Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjain with Chandragupta II be correct, the district 
of Vikrampur, immediately to the south of Dacca, probably 
owes its name to this king, who records on the iron pillar 
of Dihll that he warred in the Vanga countries (op. cit., 
2nd Ed., p. 275). Mr. Vincent Smith’s map also seems to 
need correction as regards the situation of Vanga , the boun¬ 
dary of which has long been the Karatoya on the west, Ganges 
on the south, the Meghna on the east, and the Khasi Hills 
on the north (vide Cunningham, Archceological Report XV, page 
145). In fact Vanga may be practically regarded as an alter¬ 
native name for Davdka. 

In this connexion, I take the opportunity to place on per¬ 
manent record the two earliest mosque inscriptions that occur 
in Dacca town. The first is that found on a small slab of 
stone above the door of a mosque at Narayandia, the north¬ 
eastern suburb of Dacca. The mosque is a very small one and 
of modem appearance, but from its position at the extreme 
south-east point of the raised land on which the main city of 
Dacca stands, the stone may possibly be in its original posi¬ 
tion. Just to the south runs the khal, which passes through 
Dacoa and marks the former channel of the Burfganga when 
this river ran into the Lakhya instead of the Dhaleswarl, 
while beyond the khal lies the char (island) now occupied by 
the mahallas of Islampur, Patuatull, Bangla Bazar, Farash- 
ganj, Sutrapur, Ikrampur, Shah Ujijalnagar and Ruknpur, 
on which the town of Bangald, visited by Vertomannus in 
1503, seems to have been situated. (Taylor, Topography and 
Statistics of Dacca , p. 92.) 
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Alii Jy»j *U| $\ ad| V 

LS ^. *** ^ 

9 JIJ c^l A?u ^c r 

yJU+».jA> CaAXI CaSU 

The Basmalah. The Kalimah. 

“ Adorned by the sound of Hayya Falah 1 

At night and morning is the mosque of this humble person : 

(Erected by) Musammat Baldit Blnat, daughter of Mar- 
hamat. 

In the year 861 (= 1457 A.D.).” 

(Length of the stone 1' OJ"; height 8J"). 

The inscription is somewhat curious as being in Persian, 
and for its omission of any reference to the reigning king. 
As pointed out by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Hasan (whose 
reading of the inscription in his Notes on the Antiquities of 
Dacca first drew my attention to it— vide p. 28), the name of 
the lady shows that she belonged to the lower class of 
society. 

The second inscription, two years later in date is the one 
referred to at the beginning of this paper. As noted by Wian 
Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Hasan (op. cit., p. 34) this inscription, 
which is now in the Record room of the Dacca Collectorate, 
came from an old mosque in Naswalla Gully, a street in the 
quarter of the town of Dacca known as Gird-i Qila‘ and not 
from the adjoining quarter of Ohurihatta as reported by Dr. 
Wise. Owing to a defective rubbing, Dr. Blochmann was un¬ 
able to give a full reading in his Notes on Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions , ( J.A.S.B. , 1872, page 107), but from a recent 
photo, reproduced in Plate XXIV, it will be seen that this im¬ 
portant inscription runs as follows: 

txA ItXakJ A<Uf £X> 4U &L) <*hf Jli 

y\ A&jJaaJf &&A ^b| ^ ^ y ^UJl 

^Uaij wAUh*Jt J&Le jlA ^UalJt 

fji aU| 2 - ob|^U« lU. yi jyUa.yi 

i 

1 More properly (Come to Safety), a sentence in the 

AzSn (call to prayer). 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Ross, Philological Secretary of the Society, 
for the reading of this word. 
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tjj* j &y**» c/° j ahib 

• Alfj SxLc dUl jjLo 1 il y*> gyp* 

“ Saith Almighty God; Verily mosques belong to Allah ! 
Do not worship any one save All&h ! 

“ This gate was firmly constructed and built in the days 
of the reign of the Khallfah of Him whose aid is sought (by men) 
Nasiru-d-Duniya wa-d-Dln Abu-l-Muzaffar Mahmud Sb&h, the 
King—May Allah perpetuate his rule!—by one entitled KJawa- 
jah Jahan—May the Merciful profceot him from (all) evils!—in 
the frontier territory of Mubarakabad—May Allah preserve it 
to the Day of Judgment! And this was on the 20th of §ba‘b&n 
in the year 863 of the years of the Hijra (of the Prophet)—May 
the peace of God be on him and on all his family !” 

Dr. Wise, who was probably misled by Stewart’s asser¬ 
tion that Dacca is a modem city, suggested to Dr. Blochmann 
that the slab on which the inscription is found ‘‘has been re¬ 
moved from some other older mosque and city to Dh&ka,” 
but from the position of the mosque on high land close 
to the Dhakeswarl shrine and next to the site of the old fort 
erected by Ibrahim Khan Path Jang, the third Mughul Governor 
of Bengal, about the year 1620 A.D.,* as well as the facts 
stated earlier in this paper, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the inscription lias always belonged to the Gird-i Qila‘ 
mosque The original building has now disappeared, the 
roof having collapsed in 1902 as the combined result of being 
struck by lightning and shaken by the 1897 earthquake, but 
the local people are now rebuilding another mosque on the 
foundations of the old one. According to Khan Bah&dur Saiyid 
Aulad Hasan (op. cit., p. 34) the original building measured 
inside 27' x 16 and the walls were 4' thick. The slab (now 
broken in two pieces) is of slate and has the following dimen¬ 
sions :— 

Length .. 4' 9' Lengthy of actual inscription 4' 6^ 

Height .. r 1£" Heightof ditto Ilf" 

Thickness . 5" at top decreasing to 4%" at the bottom. 

The stone originally belonged to some even older building, 
as the top is still covered with sculptured floral designs. 


I As pointed out by Dr. Ross this is unlikely though apparently 
18 the reading of the inscription. Mr. Azo, to whom a photo of the 
slab was subsequently shown, suggests that just as in the middle of the 
first line th^ individual letters of the words 4 ^ j a*® fused 

together, so ft might be possible here to read 1 4 ^° 

(im the year *63) of ibhe Hijra of the Noblest of the Prophets/’ 

* Aulad ^asan, op. tit., p. 17. 
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The Mub&rakabad referred to in the inscription probably 
takes us back to the time of the rule of independent Kings in 
Eastern Bengal. After the defeat and death of the rebellious 
Viceroy Bahadur Shah in 731 A.H., the Emperor Muhammad 
Ibn Tughluq returned to Dihll, leaving Bahr&m Khan in his 
old post of Governor of Sunarganw and Qadr Khan as Gover¬ 
nor of Lakhnautl. Bahram Khan died in 739 AH., where¬ 
upon his armour-bearer, Fakbru-d-Dln Mubarak, seized Sunar- 
gafiw. Muhammad Ibn Tughluq ordered Qadr Khan to expel 
the rebel, andFakhru-d-Din being defeated, “ fled and concealed 
himself in the forests’’ 1 but soon after succeeded in inducing 
the soldiers left behind in Sunargaftw to kill Qadr Khan under 
promise of distributing among them the treasure which Qadr 
Khan had collected and was on the point of forwarding to 
Dihll. This appears to have happened in 741 A.H., and 
Fakbru-d-Dln ruled continuously as the first independent sover¬ 
eign of Sunarganw until 760. A glance at Rennell’s map 
No. XII will show that there is strong likelihood of Fakb- 
ru-d-Dln having retreated from Qadr Khan into the Lakhya 
River, from which there was easy access to the maze of water¬ 
ways round Dacca by means of the Tangi and Turag rivers or 
the Dolaiganj creek, and his success is also not unlikely to have 
been commemorated by calling his place of refuge after his own 
name. From the phrase “Frontier Territory” it would ap¬ 
pear probable that the district of which Mubarakabad was the 
chief town stretched S.E. to the Meghna and (apart from any 
thing north of Dacca) included all old Vikrampur, p., those 
portions of the existing districts of Dacca and Farldpur, 
south of the Dhaleswarl, which lay in the acute angle between 
the old course of the Ganges, and the Meghna on the east {vide 
Rennell’s maps Nos. IX and XVII). A relic of the IqUm 
seems to be the Mubarak Ujiyal mentioned in the ‘Ain as a 
parganah of Sirkar Bazuha (Vol. II, Jarrett’s trans., p. 138). 
This still exists as a large parganah of the Dacca district, com¬ 
prising much of the land south-west and west of Dacca town, 
between the Padma on the south and the Dhaleswarl on the 
north. 

No coins minted in Mub&rakab&d have yet come to light, 
the series of Fakbru-d-Dln’s coins from 741—760 mentioned by 
Thomas ( Chronicles , p 263) being all from Sunarganw. 

Blochmann’s suggestion (loc. cit. % p. 108) that Kbwajoh 
Jahan is the same person as Ulugh Khan Jahan, the founder of 
Kb&llfatabad, the modem B&gherhfit in Khulna, is untenable, 
as in the first place, a striking change in name is not likely to 
have taken place in the interval, June to October, 1469, nor 
is it likely for any one to have travelled from Dacca to 


1 Stewart, History of Bengal (Sect. Ill, under the year A.D. 1338). 
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southern Jessore in these three months, as the crossing of the 
Ganges is dangerous during the Rains. The Dacca inscription, 
however, enables the origin of the name “ Kfiallfatabad ” to 
be explained, i.e., it was given by Khan Jahan to his Sunder- 
ban settlement in honour of the reigning Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud, 
the king who had granted him a sanad to reclaim land, and 
who alone amongst Bengal kings styled himself “ Vicar of 

God,” in this case akUw or more simply 

as in his coin of which a figure is given by Blochmann on 
page 295 of the Second of his Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal (J.A.S.B., 1874). gballfatabftd came 
into prominence as a mint town in the time of the Husain! 
kings, owing, it appears, to ‘Ala’u-d-Dln Husain ghah having 
originally settled at ‘Alaipur near Khulna to the north of 
Haveli Khallfatabad (Blochmann, Contributions , 1, 1873, p. 227, 
note). His son Nasiru-d-Dln Nasrat Shah issued coins there in 
the lifetime of his father, and the mint continued to issue 
coins until the end of the Husain! dynasty with Ghiyasu-d-Dln 
Mahmud II in 945 A.H.(1538 A.D.; c/. Nelson Wright’s 
I.M.C ., Bengal coins, Nos. 211, 212 and 225.) 1 

A full account of all that is known about Khan Jahan, 
the earliest Commissioner of the Sunderbans of whom we have 
any knowledge, will be found in Chapter III of Westland’s 
Jessore , published by the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1871. 


B. —The Early Gold Coinage of the Dihli 
Emperors. 

According to the most recent authority (Mr. Nelson Wright, 
in his Indian Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Dihli 
Sultans, p. 7), the earliest ruler to introduce gold tankas of the 
same pattern and weight as the silver tanka of 175 grains was 
N&siru-d-Dln Mahmud I (644—664 A.H.). A find of gold coins 
which has been slowly passed during the last year into the 
shops of Calcutta poddars enables us, however, to antedate this 
coinage by at least one reign. Both the coins which will now 
be described were purchased in Calcutta, the place of origin 
being stated in the case of the first coin to be Tarkeswar, the 
well-known shrine, a few miles west of Chandemagar. Little 
reliance, however, can be placed on the statement. 


1 Cunningham (Report XV, p. 46) states that he had a coin of 
NS^iru-d-Dm Mahmud I in his possession minted at Ha?rat Khallf[at> 
5bSd in 846 A.H. If his reading was correct it shows that iZahmild I 
resided and minted coins in the Sunderbans as early as 1442 A.D., and 
that Khallfaf SbSd was probably the stronghold to which the descendants 
of IlySs ShSn retreated after RSj5 Ganesh’s usurpation and from which 
Mabmdd’s successful rebellion originated. 
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No. 3 .—‘Ala'u-d-dIn MA*sffD Shah. 

Gold Tanka (unique). Weight 166-4 grains. Size •92*. 

Obverse: —In double square Reverse :—Area enclosed in 

within circle, three dots double square, with so roll 
in each segment— work in segments— 

(1) r U*ft a** (1) fJarill 

(2) ii—(2^1 ^j| j Ui*)| AU 

(3) (3) ^IkJUsU 

yjJM 

[No margin.1 [No margin.] 

This coin closely follows in all its details the Gauhati silver 
coin of ‘Ala’u-d-Dln described by Hoemle in the Journal for 
1881 (pp. 58 and 59), and catalogued as No. 119 in Wright's 
I.M.C ., but the letters are much smaller and the engraving 
better, e.g ., the w of the ulU- is properly represented 
with the three up strokes. As regards date, the Khalif Al- 
Mustansir having died in the middle of 640 while ‘Ala’u-d-Dln 
ascended the throne in 639, ‘ ‘ it would seem to be limited to 
one of these two years." Hoernle, however, subsequently sug¬ 
gests (loc. cit., p. 64) that this was the standard die used 
throughout ‘Ala’u-d-Dln's reign. 'Ilie mint is probably Dihlx. 

No. 4 .—Nasiru-d-dLn Mahmud §hah. 

Gold Tanka (unique). Weight 166*6 grains. Size 1*0". 

Obverse: —In double square Reverse: —In double square, 
within circle, four dots in with traces of ornamental scroll 
segments— in segments— 

(1) r U*f ± 4 * ^ (1) r £ullf oUOJf 

(2) f (2) 

(3) (3) \ 

(4) 

[No margin.] [No margin.] 

The coin is almost an exact copy of the Gauhati silver 
coin of N&siru-d-Dln described by Hoemle (loc, cit., p. 59), and 
catalogued as No. 134 of the new I.M.C .; while there is also a 
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striking similarity between this gold tanka and that of ‘Al&’u-d- 
I)ln Mas'ud previously described. The mint is probably Dihll 
and the date 644 A.H. (idem, p. 64). The gold ooin given as 
No. 133 of the l.M.C. is altogether different in type as the 
areas are round and there is a marginal inscription on both 
sides. 

Attention may also be drawn in connexion with these 
coins to the fact that the Gauhati find lends considerable 
corroboration to the statement of the TabaqaUi-Nasiri regard¬ 
ing the invasion of Kamrup by Ikbtiy&ru-d-Dln YuzbakTughril 
Khan, the Governor who assumed independence about the year 
662 A.H. with the title Sultan MughI§u-d-Dln Yuzbak,and who 
was killed in Kftmrup in 655. The find may be regarded as a 
relic of the expedition, either deposited by a Musalman soldier 
in Gauhati or, more probably, loot oaptured from the Musal- 
m&ns by the then inhabitants of Gauhati in one of the engage¬ 
ments that led to Mughisu-d-Din’s defeat and death. Mr. Gait 
in his History of Assam (p. 35) confuses this Tughril Khan, the 
second Bengal Governor of this name, with the third Tughril. 
who also, on declaring himself independent, assumed the title 
MugluBU-d-Dln and who was killed by the soldiers of the 
Emperor Balban in Tippera (c. 681 A.H.); vide Thomas, Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, 1866, p. 34. 


C.—The First Bengal Coinage of §ber Shah. 

In the June number of the Proceedings for 1898, pp. 169 to 
173, the late Dr. Bloch described a find of 317 coins (chiefly of 
HusainI dynasty) which was made in December, 1897, by one 
Girish Chandra Aich Ray, a talukdar of Jasodal. a village 2miles 
east of the Sub-Divisional headquarters of Kishoreganj in the 
Mymensingh District. Besides two strange coins, which have 
not yet been satisfactorily read (vide l.M.C ., Bengal coins, 
Nos. 239 and 240), the most interesting coins in the find were three 
of the Emperor Humayun Shah, probably minted at Gaur, 
while he was in residence there in A.H. 945 (1538 A.D.) after 
Sher Han had retreated to Upper India (vide Wright's l.M.C., 
Vol. Ill, Mughal Emperors, Humayun, Nos. 21 and 22 and 
Plate i). Only a small proportion of this find seems to have been 
recovered by the Collector, as coins which evidently belong to 
the same find have been on sale ever since in the Kishoreganj 
Sub-Division. Most of these coins are similar to those des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Bloch, but among the ones I have been able to 
purchase are two typical Bengal coins minted in the name of 
oher Khan after he had defeated Humayun at Chaunsa in 946- 
A.H. and assumed his new title of Sher Sb&h. In the same 
year he also recaptured Gaur from Humayun 5 s governor Jah&n- 
glr Qull Befe. 
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No. 5.—Silver. Size -83' and *85*. 

Obverse •—(In square area) 

(1) *Jjf m *>\ v 

( 2 ) 

(3) J^Ulf ^ikJLJi (3) 

(4) ip* *£L* aJUt 

(5) 

Margins missing save for traces Margins missing, but there 
of at bottom of best coin is a slight indication on 

lin the second specimen there the right of the o of 
is also trace of ^ in the . 

left margin). 

The Devanagarl characters are very crudely represented, 
and the date (probably 946) is written backwards. The weight 
of the coin figured (Plate XXII, fig. 5) is 164*8 grains, while 
the second specimen (which, however, is much mutilated by 
shroff-maiks, especially one deep cut across the Kalimah) only 
weighs 154*4 grains. As the coins upon which these Bengal 
coins are modelled (Nos. 659 and 660, I.M.C .—Sultans of 
Dihli—Slier Shah,—946) weigh 171 grains, and similar coins 
minted in Fathabad (Farldpur) 3 years later weigh 173 grains, 
it would seem that the coins now described were issued at Gaur 
by Khizr Khan, the Governor who was appointed in 946 by 
Slier Shah to rule over Bengal, and that in addition to the 
other reasons stated 1 for his replacement in 948 by Qazl Fazl- 
lat, peculation in the coinage may also have been included. 

The following notes may be added regarding the Jasodal 
find-spot. The coins were discovered by Babu Girish Chandra 
(Aich) Ray in a deoorated porcelain pot about 5 feet under the 
ground, while levelling a mound in the precincts of the ruined 

home of his ancestor Raja Ganik Chandra (*rf*h**w). The 
Aichs (wt**) state that they are Kayasths, who came from 
Rad, and are descended from one Bhuban Aich, who settled in 
the Madhyadesa—perhaps Gaur—nine generations before the 
time of Raj& Ganik Chandra. The first of the family to move 
to Mymensingh was Devlbar Aich, 6th in descent from Bhuban 
and 14 generations from Girish Babu (the finder of the coins) 
and the village of Jasodal owes its name to Devibar’s son, 
Jasomanta Khan, one of 3 brothers who all had the title BJSn. 


Reverse :—(In square area) - 



J ‘Abdu-s-Salftm’s trans. of the Riy8z % p. 145. 
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Raja Ganik Chandra alias Govardhan, son of Govinda Hazra 
and great-grandson of Devlbar Aich, is said to have received 
his title from ‘Ala‘u-d-Dln Husain Shah or Nasrat Shah, being 
at the same time given the parganahs of HazrEdl and Husain- 
shahl in the present Mymensingh district. These two parga¬ 
nahs were included among the 22 subsequently conferred by 
Akbar on ‘Isa Khan ( vide my recent Noteon Seven Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury Cannon , J.A.S.B. , 1909, pp. 370 and 372); and the story 
goes on to say that when ‘Isa. Khan came back from Dihll with the 
firman granting him these 22 parganahs, much fighting ensued 
between the old and new owners, one battle being fought at a 
village called Kakurdia, between Jasodal and Jangalbari, the 
place from which ‘Isa, Khan had previously expelled a Koch 
Raja called Lakshman, and where he had made his home. ‘Isa 
Khan, however, was unable to defeat Raja Ganik Chandra and 
finally had recourse to the same stratagem as that used by 
Husain Shah in capturing Kfimatapur in 1494 (vide later in 
this paper), as well as by Sher Shah at Fort Rohtas in 1538 
( = 945 A.H.), while Humayun idled at Gaur. ‘Isa Khan sug¬ 
gested that fighting should cease, and that as a sign of amity 
between the two families, his ladies should visit the zenana of 
the Raja. Instead of women, however, the palanquins were 
filled with armed men, who, as soon as they were safely inside 
the walls of the RajE’s house, leapt out and killed him. The 
Raja is said to have been worshipping at the time in his 
private temple of Bhairavi (Kali), and it was near the ruins of 
this temple that the coins were found. Aocoiding to the ‘Ain, 
‘Isa Khan is said to have returned from an expedition to Kuch 
Bihftr in 992 A.H. (1584 A.D.). 1 If this can be interpreted as 
including Mymensingh, the greater part of which was then in¬ 
habited by Kochs, it is probable that the burial of the trea¬ 
sure and\Ganik Chandra’s tragic death should be assigned to 
about this date and not to 1003—1004 A.H. when ‘Isa Khan 
returned from Dihll, after being granted the 22 parganas by 
Akbar. Local tradition states that ‘Isa Khan was already in 
possession of Jangalb&rl in 1002 A.H., and advanced from there 
with an army of Kochs to fight Man Singh at Egarosindhu. 
If, on the other hand, the capture of the Koch fort at Jangal- 
ban took place before 992 A.H., it is hardly likely that ‘Isa 
Kb&n would have tolerated for so long the existence of a rival 
only three miles distant from his own house. The connexion 
of ‘Isa Khan and the Tippera Raj in 1587 (990 A.H.) referred 
to in my paper on ‘Is&Kh&n’s Cannon (loc. cit. t p. 369, note 1), 
also shows that ‘Isa Khan was firmly established in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of south-east Mymensingh, several years before M&n 
Singh's invasion. 


1 Vol, I, Bloohmann’a translation, page 343* 
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The evidence of the coins themselves points indeed to a 
still earlier date, as the latest coin belongs to Muhammad Shah 
Surl (900—=-964 A.H.), but as Eastern Bengal was for the next 40 
years any one's land in which it is doubtful whether Akbar’s 
coinage was current, the Jasodal find might have been buried 
at a much later date without it containing a single coin of 
Akbar. On the whole, the evidence can only be said to indicate 
some date between 965 and 990 A.H. (A.D. 1557—1682) as the 
time at which the treasure was buried and R&ja Ganik Chan¬ 
dra killed. 

From the name of one of the parganahs, as well as the in¬ 
terval of time between 1520, the date of Husain Shah’s 
death, and 1582, it would appear that the grant of land was 
made by Husain Shah's son, Nasrat Shah, to the Raja’s 
father, Govinda Hazra, after whom the Myraensingh parganah 
Hazradl seems to be named, and not to the Raja himself. 

Babu Girish Chandra Ray also possesses a gold coin of 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tippera, mentioned in the ‘Ain 
(Jarrett’s trans., II, p. 117), who, according to the Rdjmdld, 
reigned from 1535 to 1583; but up to the time of writing, 
I have only seen a bad rubbing of the coin on which the date is 
illegible. It is said to be an heirloom and not to have been 
one of the coins found in 1897. 

D.—The Origin op the Full Koch Coins and their 
Relation to those of the Jaintia Kings. 

So far as I am aware no representative collection of Koch 
coins has yet been catalogued, and only scattered notices have 
appeared of the full-coins that were issued prior to the intro¬ 
duction of the system of half-coins described by Mr. Gait in his 
Note on the Coinage of the Koch Kings ( J.A.S.B. , 1895, pp. 237 
—241). The following list epitomises our knowledge on the 
subject:— 

I. Bisva Simha —Founder of the Koch dynasty— Circa 
A.D. 1515-1540. No coins known. 

II. Nara Narayan — Circa 1540-1584. 

(i) Coin described and figured by R. L. Mitra— 
(Proc. A.S.B.y 1856, p. 457). Date 1477 8dka 
( = A.D. 1555). 

No measurements given. 

(ii) Coin of the same date described by Blochmann 
(J.A.SJt. t 1874, p. 300). .This slightly dif¬ 
fers from No. (i) in reading “Nara Naraya- 
nashya ” on the obverse instead of “Nara 
Narayana Bhupalashya, ” the inscription 
therefore being of four lines instead of five. 
Weight 157 f 5 grains ; exact size not given. 
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(iii) and (iv) Mr. Gait’s two specimens figured as Nos. 
1 and 2 in Plate XXIV of his paper on the 
Koch Coinage. Both are dated 1477 &5&a,'but 
no measurements are given. The first is erro¬ 
neously said to be a reproduction of Blooh- 
mann’s coin, but it has “ Bhup&lashya * * 
inserted after Narayan and appears to be one 
of those belonging to Mr. Gait. Both of Mr. 
Gait’s coins therefore have the same, and not 
different, readings as he states (op. cit. t 
p. 238). 


Ill. (a) LakshmI Nabayan: —1584-1622 (Western Koch 
kingdom, or Kuch Bihar). 

(i) and (ii) Marsden, Numismata Orientalia Ulus 
trata , Nos. MCCIII and MCCIV [Plate LII]. 
Weights: 151 and 162 grains respectively. 
Size (from Plate) 1*2*. 

(iii—v) Mr. Gait notes in the Postscript to his 
Koch paper ( loc . cit. 9 p. 241) that the British 
Museum possesses in all five full-coins of 
Lakshin! Narayan (including those described 
by Marsden), all dated 1509 Saka(A.T). 1587). 

(vi) Shillong Cabinet. (Vide Plate XXII, 
No. 6). Weight: 152*4 grains. Size: 1*22*. 


Obverse. 

(1) Hm 

(2) ppwrtBtvtir 

(3) ttw 

(4) 


Reverse . 

(1) m m 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


III. (5) Raghudev, 1581—1593. Son of Sllarai, Nara 
Narayan’s brother and General, and cousin of 
of Lakshml Narayan. Ruler of the Eastern 
Koch Kingdom, or Koch Hajo. 

(i) J.A.S.B.,_Proc. t May 1895, page 86. Coin dated 
1510 Saha. In this notice the Bhupalashya of 
the 3rd and 4th lines of the obverse is wrongly 
given as Palashya , an error which is repeated by 
Mr. Gait on page 238 of his Koch paper previously 
referred to. No measurements are given; and 
the coin (like all the Koch coins described from 
time to time in the Journal) has now disappeared 
from the combined collection in the Indian 
Museum. 
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Mr. Gait notes however in his Postscript that 

(ii) the British Museum also possesses an identical coin. 
No coins of Raghudev’s successors in the Eastern 
Kingdom are known. 

IV. Bib Narayan, 1622—1027. No coin known. 

V. Pran Narayan, 1627—1666. Marsden, op cit., 

Nos. MCCV-MCCVII (Plate LII.) 

Weights:—148, 146J and 142 grains respectively. 

The first two are both dated 1555 tfaka (1633 A.D.) but 
the date of the third coin is illegible. If the engraving of the 
coin is a facsimile, the size is 1-25*. 

This issue of coins seems to contradict the story given in 
Hunter’ & Statistical Account of Kuch Behar (p. 409) thatLakshml 
Narayan was allowed to return to his kingdom from Dihli 
in 1618 A.D., on condition that he would in future strike 
coin only in halves; nor can it be accounted for by Pran Nara¬ 
yan being then in rebellion, as only five years later we find him 
accompanying a Muhammadan force as ally up the Brahma- 
putra against the Ahoms (Gait, History , p. 115). No full coin 
however of any Raja subsequent to Pran Narayan is known, 
and as the earliest specimens in the Shillong cabinet of the 
half coins (“ Ndrayani Rupees ’ ’), described by Mr. Gait, belong 
to this Raja, it would appear that Pran Narayan was the first to 
mint such coins. 

The coin which served as a model to Nara Narayan is that 
belonging to Husain Shah of Bengal, of which four specimens 
ranging in date from A.H. 900—913 (1494—1517 A.D.) aremen- 
tionedin the reoently published Indian Museum Catalogue (Vol. 
II, Bengal series). For facility of reference a specimen of the 
coin (found in the Murshidabad District) from my own cabinet 
is reproduced as No. 7 of Plate XXII. The relationship of the 
two coins will also be clearly evident from the following com¬ 
parison. 
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Koch coin No. 6. 

Husainf coin No. 7. 

Size 

1-22' 

1*28* (the I.M.C. ex¬ 
amples range from 
1T8*—1*25*). 

Weight .. 

152*4 grains (but vide Nara 
Narayan’s coin, No. ii 
above, for weight of 157*5 
grains. As time went on 
the weight decreased still 
more— cf. Pran Narayan’s 
coins in the British 
Museum—and it was by 
the later standards that 
the weight of the ordi¬ 
nary Koch half-coins was 
fixed). 

164* 1 grains (in the 
I.M.C. examples, 
the weight ranges 
from 161*5—164*5 
grains). 

! 

Appear - 
ance. 

Identical, a 4-line inscription being enolosed in 
each case in a double circle with a row of dots 
between. The reproduction in the Koch coin 
of one of the groups of three dots from the 
Husain Shah coin is specially noticeable. 1 


To account for this adoption by the Koch kings of the 
coin belonging to the Muhammadan kings of Bengal, a brief 
consideration of the conquests of Husain Shah is necessary. 
Husain Shah defeated his predecessor Shamsu-d-Dln Muzaffar 
Shah either at the end of A.H. 898 (1493 A.D.) or the begin¬ 
ning of 899, 1 and from the conquest of Bengal he forthwith 


1 The inscription on the HusainI coin runs as follows :— 


Obverse. 

^lUJf 


Reverse. 

ailkJU* j *U. 
9 ir 


There is a mosque inscription of Mugaffar at Panduah, dated 
Rama?5n 898 (c/. Blochmann, Contributions I, p. 291), while most of 899 
must be allowed to Husain ShSh to enable him to issue the coins next 
referred to. 
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proceeded to the conquest of the surrounding countries. In 
A.H. 899 he is found issuing coins from Fathabad, the modern 
Faridpur, in whioh he proclaims himself the conqueror of 
K&mrup, Kamata, Jajnagat* and Orissa (I.M.C., Bengal coins. 
No. 175). Only the two former conquests need be considered 
here. The north of the present Rajshalil Division as well as 
the modern districts of Goalpara and Karnrup had then for at 
least two centuries been under the control of a race of Khen 
kings (allied to the Kachans of the central Brahmaputra 
Valley) who ruled from Kamatapur, a town situated not far 
from the modern capital of Kuch Bihar. Subsequent to his 
conquest of Orissa, Husain Shah captured Kamatapur by 
stratagem (mde Gait’s History , page 43), the date being 
certainly (from the evidence of the Fathabad coin) 1493 
or 1494, and not 1498 as given by Prinsep (Thomas’ edition, 
Vsefvl Tables , page 273). It is possible that Husain §hah 
may then have marched into Kamriip, e.g ., from the appear¬ 
ance of the gateway of the Kachart fortress of Dimapur, 
which (as the illustration opposite p. 245 of Gait’s History 
shows) is very similar to one of Husain Shah’s mosques: it 
seems possible that the Kacharis may also have come into 
contact with Husain Shah; but from the absence of any 
reference to Assam on his coins or inscriptions, as well as the 
silence ot the Buranjis , it is certain that Husain Shah never 
invaded Assam proper, which was then confined to the eastern 
half of the Brahmaputra valley. The constantly repeated 
storv that he did, appears to be based on the statement of the 
author of tho Riyazu-v-Saldtin (quoting from the Alamgir- 
ndmah ; cf. Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam , J.A.S.B ., 
1872, p. 79). “ After this (the conquest of Orissa) he planned 

to conquor Assam ... . and conquering the whole of that 

country up to Karnrup, Kamtah and other districts, which 
were subject to powerful Rajahs like Rup Narayan, Mai Kun- 
war, Gos haklian and Laehmi Narayanand others, he collected 

much wealth from the conquered tracts.The Rajah of 

Assam not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country 
fled to the mountains. The king, leaving his son 1 . . . re¬ 
turned to Bengal . . . ., but when the rainy season set in, the 
Rajah with his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the 
royal army, and in a short time put all to the sword. ” As Mr. 
Gait suggests ( History , p. 88, note) the Riyaz (or rather the 
author of the 4 Alamgimamah) here undoubtedly mixes up the 
accounts of two expeditions, Husain Shah’s expedition against- 
Kamata in 1494 and the disastrous invasions of the Assam 
yalley by Muhammadans in 1527 (934 A.H.) and 1531—1533, of 


1 Evidently not Prince Danyal, as this son of Ijhis&in ShSh erected 
a mosque at Monglr in 901 A.H. (Blochmann, A New King of Bengal, 
J 1872, pp 334 and 335). 
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which Mr. Gait gives an account from the Buranjis on pp. 87 
—92 of his History of Assam. 

On the ruins of the kingdom of K&matapur arose the 
Koch Power, and the fact that Nara N&rayan adopted a coin 
of the HusainI dynasty as a type for his own coinage, probably 
points to his father Bisva Simha having been a tributary 
of ‘Ala’u-d-Din and his successors. The issue of coins by Nara 
N&rayan is also easily accounted for by the fact that the 
HusainI dynasty came to an end in 1538, t.e., just prior to the 
date when Nara Narayan came to the throne. 

The interesting coin figured as No. 8 of Plate XXII fur¬ 
nishes us with the first example of a hsM-tanka of the Kooh 
kings. 

No. 8.—A silver half-tanka of LakshmI Narayan. 

Weight 85*1 grains. Size 1‘18* (from the Cabinet of Mr. J. C. 

Higgins, I.C.S., late Sub-Divisional Officer, Jorhat.) 

Obverse and Reverse. The same as the full coin of 
LakshmI Narayan in the Shillong cabinet already described. 
The weight is somewhat high, but closely conforms to half the 
weight of the Husaim coin on which the Koch coin was model¬ 
led, which in turn was supposed to represent a tanka of 175 
grains. The highest full coin of Husain Shah in the I.M.G. 
weighs 167 grains (No. 181), while there is a coin of his son 
Ghiyagu-d-Dln weighing 168 grains (No. 225). As has been 
already noted, the weights of the ordinary half-coins in the 
Shillong cabinet, which are similar to those described by Mr. 
Gait in his Koch paper, range from 66* 8 grains in the case of the 
present Maharaja to 73-1 and 73*2 in the case of Pran Narayan 
and his successor Mada Narayan (1666—1681), so that Pran 
Narayan evidently adopted for this coinage half the weight of 
his large coins taken as a standard, irrespective of their theo¬ 
retical weight. 

Under Nara Narayan the Kochs soon came in contact 
with the Ahoms, who had just previously (1536) driven the 
Kacharls out of the Brahmaputra valley into the present 
Kachar Hills, and extended their dominion west as far as 
Gauhati. At first, in 1547, Nara Narayan was unsuccessful, 
but in 1563, a fresh oonfiict ended in the Ahoms suing for 
peace and acknowledging the Koch suzerainty (Gait, History , 
p. 51). Once the Ahoms had been crushed a rapid process of 
conquest of the surrounding nations ensued, the Kochs under 
Sllarai, the brother of Nara Narayan, successively conquering 
the Kachans, the Jaintias, the Sylhetis, and even, it is said, the 
Raja of Tippera. In the case of the Jaintias, their Raja 
was killed by Sllarai with his own hand, and his son was 
placed on the throne on condition that he paid regular tribute 
and undertook in future not to strike coins in his own name. 
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This latter condition was observed by the Taintia Rajas, at 
first literally and later technically, for nearly 170 years. 
Another sign of their dependence on the Koch kingdom is the 
faot that their coinage is modelled on the same type as that of 
Kuch Bihar. This will be seen from the coin in the Shillong 
Cabinet reproduced as No. 9, Plate XXIII. 

No. 9.—Silver tanka of Jayantapur (probably minted by 
Pratapa Simha, 1669—1678 A.D.). Weight I50‘7 grains. Size 
M3". 



Obverse . 


(1) 

a**.-. 

vl) 

(2) 


(2) 

(3) 

yvni «n 

(3) 

(4) 


(4) 


Reverse 

SDSIfa 

a a 

3 o 

O 

A 


The coin given by Mr. Gait 1 as 1592 Saha, though very simi¬ 
lar, appears to be of 1692. The three dots on the right of the 
first line of the obverse are a reproduction of those that appear 
so prominently at the end of the first line of the reverse of the 
Koch coin. These dots also reappear above the first line of 
the reverse, just under a star and crescent which can be traced 
either to another Bengal coin issued by £ Ala’u-d-Din’s son,Nasrat 
Shah {vide PI. XXIII, No. 11) or to the undated coin of Ghiyasu-d- 
Dln Mahmud referred to later on (vide PI. XXIII, No. 13), on one 
or other of which the Assam coinage is based. The gun and two- 
handed sword appear to have only a local reference, while the 
Solomon’s seal is probably taken from the coins of the later 
SurT dynasty (c/. l.M.C ., No. 805—Islam Shah—954 A.H.; and 
No. 879—Muhammad ‘Adil—A.H. 961 = 1553 A.D.). It is also 
a common shroff mark (cf. I.M.C ., Bengal Coins, No. 216). The 
number of lines on obverse and reverse are the same in both 
Koch and Jaintia coins, and the inscription on the reverse of 
both is the same. As no coins seem to have been issued from 
Jayantapur prior to 1591 &dka\ ( = 1669 A.D ), it would appear 
that the Jaintia Rajas, for 100 years after the conquest of 
Jaintia by Sflarai, observed the orders of their conqueror liter¬ 
ally, and issued no coins at all. The circumstancas that led to 
their issuing coins about 1670 were probably the conquest of 
Pran Narayan by Mir Jumlah in 1661 and his subsequent death 
in 1666, but as the Rajas of Kuch Bihar—especially Mada Na¬ 
rayan, Pran Narayan’s successor—continued to maintain a- 
certain amount of local ’ authority, the Jafntia Rajas still 
technically observed the condition imposed on them in 1563 by 
referring to themselves not by name but as the ‘ 1 Purandars of 


1 Some Njotee on Jaintia History , J.A.S.B, % 1895, p. 244; and Fj#- 
9, Plate XXIV. 
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Jayantapur.” Gradually however the Koch dominions lessened 
in size and the power of the Rajas decreased (vide Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol.X) till finally, in 1731, the pre¬ 
tence of submitting to the Koch kingdom ceased and we find 
the names of the Jaintia Rajas appearing for the first time on 
their coinage. The direct cause was probably the appointment 
in 1727 of Mlrza Muhammad Sa’Id to the post of Faujdar of the 
Chaklah of Ghoraghat, Rangpur and Kuch Bihar, as it is record¬ 
ed by Muhammadan historians that this officer conquered the 
Rajas of Kuch Bihar and Dinajpur, “and acquired possession 
of their treasures, buried hoards, jewelleries and effects” ( Riydz , 
‘Abdu-s-Salam’s trans., p. 306). 

The section may conveniently be concluded by a reference 
to the coin figured as No. 10 of Plate XXIII. This coin, which 
belongs to Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker, Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, was brought to him when stationed in 1896 or 1897 at 
Maibong in the Kacliar Hills by a Kachari who said he had 
found it among some bricks at the side of one of the old tanks 
in the neighbourhood. Maibong was established as the Kachari 
capital in 1536 after their defeat by the Alioms had caused 
the Kacliarls to desert their old capital at Dlmnpur, and it 
remained the Kachari headquarters until 1706 when the defeat 
of King Tamradhvaja by the Ahom King Rudra Simha led to 
another migration to KhaBpiir in the Kachari Plains. The 
history of Gaur was repeated at Maibong in the ’nineties of the 
last century, when the construction of the Hill Section of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway led to wholesale removal of bricks from 
the ruins of the Kachari capital, for surki; but numerous 
brick-lined tanks and other signs of human habitation still 
testify to the former importance of the place. 

The coin is evidently closely related to the two Jaintia quar¬ 
ter-coins illustrated by Mr. Gait in Plate XXIV of the J.A.S.B. 
for 1895 and referred to on p. 244 of his paper of the same year 
(op. cit.). The type of coin with its marginal circle of dots and 
3-lined inscription is the same, but whereas the inscription on 
. the Jaintia coin is in Bengali characters, that on the obverse of 
the Maibong coin appears to be a debased Devanagarl, while 
the reverse is an unknown script, somewhat suggestive of the 
cuneiform characters of Assyrian inscriptions. Nothing certain 
has yet been made of the inscription on the obverse, though it 
evidently begins with the usual Sti Sfi. To the right appears the 
matchlock, which has hitherto been regarded as the charac¬ 
teristic sign of a Jaintia coin. Mr. Gait on p. 4 (para. 7) of his 
Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam states 
that it is doubtful whether the Kach&rl Kings ever had a mint, 
nor has any distinctive Kachari character survived, but from 
the place of discovery, there is a strong presumption that Mr. 
Baker’s coin is a specimen of the long-sought-for Kachari 
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coinage. It may also be possible that another coin of these 
kings is the coin in Bengali characters bearing the name of Jaya 
Sirhha and date 1686 Saka, described by Mr. Gait on p. 246 of 
his Notes on Jaintia History (loc. cit .), as a seal of a R&ja bear¬ 
ing the same name, and date 1706 Saha, was discovered by a 
Settlement Officer at Khaspur during the search for historical 
materials in Assam {Report , p. 4). 

Mr. Gait does not give any measurements for his Jaintia 
quarter-coins. The Mai bong coin measures -82* across and -88" 
from top to bottom, while its weight is 38*4 grains. This weight 
is approximately one-quarter the weight of the Jaintia coin 
No. 9, previously described. 1 

E.— The Origin of the Assamese Coinage. 

The influence exerted by the Muhammadan coinage did 
not extend merely over the Kochs and Jaintias, for a careful 
examination shows that the Assamese coinage is similarly 
modelled on another variety of HusainI coins. To understand 
this we must return for a moment to a consideration of the 
Muhammadan invasions of Assam in the first half of the 
16th century. The Buranjis state that the MuhammadanB in 1527 
advanced up the Brahmaputra valley under command of the 
Great Vizier, but were defeated and fled, losing 40 horses and a 
similai number of cannon. The Muhammadans again advanced 
in 1531 and fighting continued for two years, on or near the 
-Brahmaputra, a little to the east of Tezpur. In the first year 
the Muhammadans were defeated and their comma uder Bit 
Malik slain. The following year, 1532, the Muhammadans 
were largely reinforced and were completely successful, the 
Ahoms being defeated, both in April and again after the 
Bains, while Siiklehmuh, the son of the Ahom King, was severely 


I Since this paper was read the question as to whether Kachari 
coins were ever struck has been settled by the receipt on loan from 
Mr. F. E. Jackson, C.S.. Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, of a silvei coin 
minted by Govinda Chandra, the last Kachan King (1813-1K30). The 
whole of the inscription, which is in Bengali characters, cannot be 
deciphered, but what has been made out with the help of Bnbn Kakhal- 
das Banerji of the Archaeological Dept, is given below— 

Obverse . Reverse . 


(1) sit c*t (i) 

(2) fixTEamr (2) * «it * in i 

(8) *ic*t [ r ] (3) b «*r *t *rt 

(4) » * ' (4) (#)**(:) 

The coin is in the possession of a descendant of Govinda Chandra’s 
Prime Minister, and, as it is said to be the only one in existence, the 
owner refuses to part with it. Jt is *93* in diameter, and weighs 175*75 
grains. As may be seen from the reproduction given at the end of this 
paper, it is struck from a good die. (25-1-10). 
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wounded and narrowly escaped capture. In the following 
year, however, the fortune of war changed, and after the 
Muhammadan leaders Bangal, Taju, Turbak and Husain Kh&n 
had been one after the other slain, the Musalman forces broke 
and fled. The pursuit continued as far as the Karatoya river, 
and before returning the AhSm commander is said to have sent 
an envoy to the King of Gaur with presents and reoeived back 
a princess for the Ahom King. (Gait, History , pp. 87—92). 

At the time in question, A.H. 934—939, Nasrat Shah was 
still on the throne of Gaur, but his brother Qhiyasu-d-Dln 
Mahmud is also found issuing coins as co-ruler (c/. Bloch's 
notice of the Jasodal find— J.A.S.B.,_Proc ., 1898, page 172). 
Prinsep states, on the authority of the Asam Buranji of Huliram 
Dhaikiyal Phukan, 1 that Assam was invaded by Dulal GhazI, 
son of Husain Shah, in 1498, and immediately afterwards, 
in the same connexion, come the names of Musundar GhazI 
and Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dln. This clearly points to the Great 
Vizier having been none other than Ghiyagu-d-Dln Mahmud, 
and the suggestion is strongly supported by two facts— (a) that 
(as noted below) the Assamese coinage is based on a type of 
coinage simultaneously in use both by Nasrat §hah and Ghiya- 
su-d-Dln, and (b) that (as recently pointed out by Walsh in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1908— Coinage of Nepal , 
pp. 686—688) the Nepalese under Jay a Mahendra Malla, King of 
Kathmandu from 1666 to 1676, shortly afterwards adopted Ghiya- 
gu-d-Dln’s characteristic coinage, with a small circle in the 
middle of the coin, as a model for a new type of coin for use 
both in Nepal and Tibet. The pattern of coin might well have 
been taken to Nepal by Nara Slmha, brother of the Koch King 
Nara N&rayan, who, after being defeated by his brother, fled 
there for refuge about 1640 (Gait, History , p. 48); but (on the 
analogy of the coin of Ava referred to later) it is also possible 
that the Tibetans, in addition to supplying the silver for the new 
coinage, also supplied the type coin, which they could easily 
have obtained through their relations with Bhutan (Gait, idem, 
p. 49). In any case, however, this strange influence on the 
coinage of Nepal, Tibet and Assam could hardly have been 
.exerted unless Ghiyagu-d-Dln had exercised for a considerable 
period military influence at the base of the_Himalayas. 

Up to the reign of Suhunmiin, the AhSms do not appear 
to have needed any regular coinage, but as soon as Suklenmiin 
succeeded to the throne in 1639, after killing his father Suhufi- 
miifi, we find ooins being issued, modelled either on a type of 
Nasrat Shah’s coins minted in A.H. 927, or less probably, on a 
unique undated coin of Ghiyagu-d-Dln Mahmud of a similar type, 
which is wrongly ascribed in the Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. 
II, Part II, No. 217) to Nafrat Shah. This affiliation will be 

1 Blochmaxm, Koch Bihar and As&m, J.A.S.B. , 1872, p. 79, note. 
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evident when a comparison is made between Suklenmuii’s coin 
of 1643 (No. 1, Plate XXIX of Vol. I of the I.M.C.), Nasrat 
Sh&h’s coin (No. 248, Plate V, I.M.C. Vol. II), and Mahmiid’s 
coin given on PI. VI of the same Catalogue. The Ah5m coins, 
it is true, are octagonal for the reason stated on page 97 of 
Mr. Gait’s History , viz., that the YOgini Tantra describes the 
Ah5m country as being of this shape, and the weight may 
also be based on the old Hindu standard of 1J panas or 180 
grains (vide Walsh, op. tit., p. 676) instead of the tanka of 175; 
but apart from these differences, the resemblance is marked. 

To enable the derivation of the Ahom coinage from that of the 
Husain! Kings to be readily seen, I give in the annexed Plate 
XXIII, obverse of one Nasrat Shah coin and reverse of another 
of the type referred to (Nos. 11 and 12, both from my own cabi¬ 
net) side by side with an undescribed coin of Chakradhvaja, who 
ruled over Assam from 1663 to 1670 (c/. Mr. Gait’s History , pp. 
144—149). The coin of Ghiyasu-d-Dln Mahmud previously re¬ 
ferred to is also reproduced (No. 13). 1 

No. 14.—Silver coin of Chakradhvaja Simha —(belonging 
to Babu Prithvindra Mohan Ray, Zemindar of Rowile, Dacca 
District). 

Weight 174*1 grains. Size—-83". Date 1585 Saka 
= 1663 A.D. 

Obverse —In a double octagon Reverse —Appearance as on 


h row 

of dots between. 

obverse, 


(1) 

* 

(1) 

fa 

(2) 

*»f CTfV TOSH - 

(2) 

vrrir *hf! 

(3) 

ir ftwu «rti* 

(3) 


(4) 


(4) 

*®r*r7 


It is noticeable that in tliis, as well as in the coin of the 
Assamese Pratapa Simha figured as No. 2, Plate XXIX of Vol. I, 
of the I.M.C ., the winged dragon is wanting, a fact which 
suggests that coins in Ahom characters, without the dragon. 


1 The following are the details 

No. 11.—Nasrat Shah (Obverse); 
927 A.H.; mint NasratSbSd. 
Weight 160*3 grains. Size 
(acrosB *84*; top to bottom 
•90'). 

(X) 

( 2 ) ( &) 

(3) y 

(4) yfcJtj-'l 


of coins No. 11.12 and 13 :— 

No. 12.—Nasrat Shfih (Reverse) of 
927 A.H.: mint NasratSbSd. 
Weight 161*6 grains; Size**90'. 

( 1 ) 

(2) ft* 

(3) J&u 

(4) irv ab 
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will also be found to have been issued by SukleAiniin. The 
form of the Bengali is noticeable, as it is more modern than 
the form employed 50 years later by Eudra Simha (vide 
l.M.C ., same Plate, No. 3, the reverse of which has been 
shown upside down). 1 


F.— The Burmese Coinage in Assam. 

I conclude these notes on the coinage of North-Eastern 
India with two Assamese coins which apparently belong to a 
hitherto-undescribed coinage, issued by the Burmese during 
their brief sovereignty over Assam, 1819—1825/ 

No. 15.—Octagonal silver coin—cast (in the cabinet of 
Mr. A .W. Botham, C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, Slbsagar). 
Weight 144*9 grains. Size -93". 

Obverse :—Two-lined inscrip- Reverse :—Representation of 

tion, not properly oriented a pig, iguana or mongoose. 2 
to two opposite sides of the 
octagon. 


No. 13.—GhiySsn-d-Din Mahmud (no date or mint). Weight and 
size, according to l.M.C. No 217, 163*6 grains and *97*. Corrected 


reading. 




Obverae. 


Reverse. 

(1) 

^WLJi 

(1) 

^UxJUf 

(2) 


(2) 


W) 

^joJf j 

(3) 


(4) 

J&Jl ji) 

(4) 

*Oe AJUf 

(5) 


(5) 

AftJbJL> y 


1 An identical coin of Chakradlivaja from the British Museum 
Collection, recently described by Mr. J. Allan in Vol. IX of the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle , weighs 170*7 grains and is '8* in diameter. 

Mr. Allan’s paper also confirms my suggestion that the dragon 
( Sirhha ) was not invariably used on the Assamese coins until Hindu 
titles were adopted by the Assamese Kings. Suklehmun’s Muhur 
figured as No 1 of Plate XXIII ( Num . Chron., Ser. IV. Vol. IX) shows 
two rising suns, but no dragon (25-1-10). 

* The image of either a Gui-samp (iguana) or mongoose appears on 
the pedestal of a statue of RakshaKSlI, found at the village of PaikpSpS 
in the Munshlganj Sub-Division of the Dacca District, and although the 
pig is considered lucky in Persia and Europe, I can find no reference 
to its being considered so in India or Burma. SHjut GolSp Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Ahom Buranjia for Mr. Gait, informs me 
however that the pig was essential for Ahom sacrifices and that the 
DeodhSis (Ahom priests) of Slbsggar still keep pigs And eat pork. The 
reason why no food offered at the famous temple of KSmSkhyS is taken 
by Brahmins is said to be that pigs were once sacrificed there by some 
Assamese king. The use of the pig in sacrifice probably accounts for 
its image being fcfand on these Assamese coins. 
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Mr. Botham writes as follows regarding this coin: “I 
am also sending what was sold to me as a “Gahuri ” Muhur 
(Oahuri being Assamese for a pig), rumours of which I have 
heard ever since I began to collect. All I could learn of it was 
that it had a rough representation of a pig on it, and that owners 
were very chary of parting with it, as it was considered lucky. 
The coin I have got seems to be a casting—but even if it is not 
genuine, it is I fancy likely to be a casting of the genuine coin. 
The inscription might be Sri Sri Gahuri Nipra (0- I cannot 
learn what king is supposed to have struck these coins.” 

The coin itself furnishes no indication of its origin, but 
another similar coin enables this to be stated. 

No. 16.—Octagonal silver coin; (in the cabinet of Mr. J. C. 
Higgins). 

Weight 190-4 grains. Size 1*0". 

Ohverse :—Unsymmetrical floral Reverse: —Animal as in Mr. 

arrangement of lines similar Botham’s coin, 
to the pattern on the reverse 
of the coin of Ava dating 
from 1796, of which an en¬ 
graving is given by Marsden 
(op. cit., Plate LIII). 

The coin is struck—not cast—and only the animal is in 
relief. In the plate, by an optical illusion, the floral design also 
appears in relief, though in reality the lines are incuseJ. Mars¬ 
den, on page 805 of his Numismata Orienlalia , states that no 
coinage of Ava then existed, and explains the coin he illustrates 
as follows :—“When Syme3, however, was taking his .departure 
from the court of Ava, to which he had been sent on a public 
mission, he was desired by that Government to procure dies to 
be engraved at Calcutta and pieces of silver representing the 
Tycal J to be struck for its use, according to a pattern with 
which he was furnished. Witn a specimen of these he favoured 
me.... There is no evidence of its having been nut into 
circulation in Burmese dominions.” 

The obverse of the coin given by Marsden is very similar to 
the reverse of the Burmese symbolical coin, catalogued as No. 6 of 
Sundry Coins on page 333, Vol. I, of the l.M. Catalogue . 
Marsden does not give any measurements of his coin, but the 
weight of the symbolical coin is 142*7 grains. 

As their widely varying weights show, these Burmese coins 
of Assam are more of the nature of trial pieces than actual 
coinage. Their production, however, may account to some 


1 On the previous page Marsden had referred to the Arakanese 
coins as being current at the trading ports of Arakan and Pegu under the 
denomination of Tilcal , thoir average weight being about 162 grains. 
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extent for the extraordinary dearth of coins of the later rulers 
of Aanm, for the period 1741-1747 Saba (1619-1826). Ottfo 
7 coins of this time appear to be known, viz., 5 of C&tufalMU 
(2 foil coins, dated 1741 and 1742 respectively; and undated jk 
jk a»d ^rupees); and 2 of Joge6vara(an undated J-ooin in the 
ShiBong cabinet; and a J-Rupee dated 174S in the pn^a jon 
of Mr. Botham). No specimen of the ooinage of Pnrandar 
Simha, the last king of Assam, has yet oome to light. 


POSTSCRIPT. 



In connexion with the annexed reproduction of theKach&rl 
eoin described in the note at the end of Section D of this paper, 
the Hidimbapura of the inscription probably refers to Silner- 
band, near Kh&spur in the Cachar Plains, where Mr. Gait 
states that rums of the palaces of the last three Kaoh&ri kings 
are still to be found (Report, Appendix III, p. 89). Captain 
Pisher makes the following remarks on the goddess Whose name 
occurs on the reverse of the ooin — 

“ The worship of irascible female spirits, and the practice 
of the Tantra magic ascribed by the Hindus to the 
people of Kamrup, are imputations which derive some 
countenance from the existing worship of Ramohundi 
[RanaoandJ], the Thakoorain of Kachar, who is adored 
under the symbol of a sword religiously preserved 
in the Rajbarri, and to the possession ef which the 
most inexpressible importance is attached.” 

(Memoir of Sylhet, Kachar, and the adjacent 
Districts: JJL S.B., 1840, pp. 832and 
833). Ranceandl is the War-Goddam 
of Tantrio Hinduism. 
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13* fUsiftpft&M9A. 

By s. P. V. Ranoajtathasvami Abyavabagtou. 


A short note on Kasiapa&sana, an old Prakrit work, newly 
brought to light, by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Saatri, M. A., and deposited in the Library o£ the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, may not be uninteresting at present when Prakrit 
works are rare and even the few works -known are rarely 
studied. Basiapa&sana by Yairochana contains 400 verses; 
but about 46 more verses, in the same metre, have been added 
at the end of the work. Being similar in nature to those of 
the work and probably being the composition of the same 
author, these were perhaps added to this work. The fact that 
these verses were not intended by the author to form a part of 
his work, is olearly seen from the colophon which is given 
before the commencement of these verses (t.e. at the end of his 
Work) and in whioh it i3 stated that his work contains 400 
g&thfis. So my conclusion is that these extra verses are Chain 
Slokas (wia^frvn), composed by the same author, collected 
together and appended to the work, so that they might not 
fall into oblivion. 

As to the work itself, it is complete with benedictonr 
verses at the beginning and with a oolophon at the end. It 
contains 400 verses, in one and the same metre, g&th&. It is 
not an anthology but an original work of the author. The 
following verses from the work will olearly oonvinoe us of the 
fact:— 

fWW ct«rc % ftxCTi ^ i 

tRw flwmprf vn jww nwn i«i 

im injf&n* tmrft <m fttw *ran i ] 

“ Having heard the words of the best of poets, who will 
oare to hear my composition t Having stolen a pot full -of 
honey, who will run to drink the juice or Kuaa V* 

AA — 1 * --^ 

ftwnnmiw «w i 
taxt* mr a «n jcftwwiwrf wmn i i 
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[ wrfa are&aranf rfc ajaiyTt i 
frrvnfw ?msfir *$*■■ wfr r fwam*m »r «w{ i ] 

“ Although 1 am ignorant of Chandas, Bandha, Sastra, 
Lakshanamarga, Rasa and Alankara, yet am I composing the 
poem Rasiapaiisana.” 

amwancv * «irt rwromfiYwrcrar j«t i 

rfai ^ rrr ?it ft a rraf fr rti fwarafa* »a • • n 

Of the above three verses the first by the phrase fr 
( = iro fkvf^if) undoubtedly proves that the work was composed 
by the author. The second by the clause 

( zz fororf* fiwnsnrt *fT«b asserts the above statement giving 
in addition the name of the work. Moreover, the fact of his 
professing ‘ ignorance of Chandas , etc.’ (which is common to 
Oriental Poets) should only be stated when he is composing and 
not collecting the verses for a poem The third verse proves the 
same fact in a peculiar way. By taking the initial and the last 
letters of each of the four p&das, we get the phrase 

which means “the work (composition) of 

Vairochana.” 

The last verse, of the above set, unfolds the name of the 
author, Vairochana. That the author of this work is Vairo¬ 
chana is also evident from the colophon. 

arwrctwnrrart i 

fwrt JTTTmffrrr wwt * n a i 

>s 

[ arfttrfrarrfwn i 

jirenfhff: ahgfagtapp framra « ] 

* ‘ Thus ends the work of full 400 g&thas composed by the 
poet Vairochana which is pure and which is dear to inflamed 
lovers and affectionate women.” 

The work has four benedictory verses, of which the last is 
not clear. The first three are : 

afjg> m witTwt aranrew ftnnwft far « V « 
f «itn : anronft vNuwr* i 

fiat wni smears ffcnrw frr 
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“Buddha is ever victorious—that Buddha, who is well-be¬ 
stowed, who is wholly auspioious, who teaches identity, who 
possesses the 10 powers, who is the enlightened, who is the king 
of justice, who is the defender of all and who is the remover of 
obstacles.” 


xrcffr i 

rustwii fvt i r u 

[ *r*rf?r *rt i 

%«iroT*Jir h *nncw«if f**: i ] 

“ I salute for ever that Ranaranaka (Manmatha')who always 
conquers the world as sport by using only five tender flower- 
arrows.” 


*235®T*' ftsv 

[ *nmr i 

fsreirv intitT? fnar n ] 

“I constantly bow to the gods Manmatha and Lokesvara, 
who are both the causes of Nirvana (Happiness and Moksha), 
who are both pure, who fulfil oui desires and who are both sole 
masters. 

The first is an invocation to Buddha in which ilmost all 
the words referring to him are given, the epithet 
conveying the idea of ^inw an epithet of Buddha. The second 
verse invokes Ranaranaka. The third is again an invocation 
to both Manmatha and Lokesvara 

The verses in the work, it seems, are arranged according to 
subjects like Nayaka, Nayika, DutI, etc. But as there is 
neither a commentary nor a complete Sanskrit Chaya, it is 
difficult to point out clearly where the various portions begin 
or end. But it is obvious that the earlier portion of the work 
treats of Srngara (e.gr. Nayaka, Nayika, etc.) while the latter por¬ 
tion treats of Vairagya ( e.g . Gurupadesa, etc.). The manuscript 
itself of the Society’s Library (which I had occasion to get on 
loan) is not free from scribal mistakes. The verse 59th is copied 
over again as the 89th, which led to the mistake of numbering 
the last verse as 401 instead of 400, which ought to be the case 
according to the colophon. 

The work was written by the author at the request of his 
friends. This is made known to us by the author himself m his 
verse: 


"KHK **ft kT«KW l” Trikandaseaha. 
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mr we ft wftr to w**eft%wftro ft i 
«TOift*ft*> w i frowtftTOroftw i h« « 
[*ftw wrcft wiftf tub wfteeft^wftwnRft i 


HTw*f®foeftiT?[ ftwwftftHB igwfra i ] 

“ Being pressed by my friends, I compose, according to my 
abilities, this short poem, though really it is the pursuit of the 
ablest of poets.” 


Excepting a few facts nothing is known about the author. 
That the author is a Buddhist is evident from the fact that he 
invokes Buddha at the very commencement of the work and 
also from the following two verses: 

uTOwftR n'%fr *Nt ftrftnr %% i 
to ftr eifrowT »j*t bt wftr TOftr i » 

[TO* HTH BWfHt* ftfWTf %% | 

TOftft wiw- ajw wyn TOftn i ] 

“ When the body formed out of the five (elements) is 
dead (resolved into the five elements), why do foolish persons cry 
with inflamed hearts for their relative. * * 


wrong whs to ft Hurt wft fiiiBWfi 

ft ft war « ftrwt ft <ftiw rronvi 
[ wt% TOTft hw fwrft »r i 

toW wtsft %«nft wi *r ftr»rt sft smftft i ] 

“ In this world of different tastes, one has taste in one 
thing and not in another. A certain person is pleased by a 
certain other. Even Jina will not be able to please all.” 

In the first verse the author refers to one of the most impor¬ 
tant doctrines of Buddhism, viz., that the body comes into exis¬ 
tence by the union of the five elements and not, as Hindus 
believe, by the creation by a Supreme power. In the second he 
attributes the superiority of power to Jina (Buddha) rather than 
to Sarvesvara or Brahman. We naturally expeot a Brahmana 
(like Bhartrihari) to say inf ir or some such 

thing. 

As to the age of the poet, the information that can be col¬ 
lected from this work is scanty and unsatisfactory. In the ex¬ 
tra verses at the end of the work, the following one ooours: 
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Jrhftqmt' ftu: i «\q i 


In the fourth pada we have Wt if t wrtft 
WQ), t.e. 4 may the ruler of the earth be victorious which 
undoubtedly refers to a contemporary king, perhaps the patron 
of the poet himself. Unfortunately it was not possible for me to 
make out the name of the king in the verse, the letters being 
illegible. Although our poet does not refer to other poets by 
name, yet that he is indebted to some of them for a few of his 
ideas will be evident from the following parallelisms . 


I. jd wjqrar jd jd* fa i 

*rtwn nftw n \i i 

[*r qw «r »raf*rf?T H*ftr i 

qft f wt u^Nrt ^ »iwr s»r«p # ] 

“ A composition is not good simply because it is old. Nor 
is it despicable because it is new. Who, that are noble, will 
praise or condemn a thing without due examination 1 *' 


n bth wrq ^Tftr qrro nqfwwram i 

«*ff! II * « 

u Everything (composition) is not good simply because it is 
old. Nor is a composition unworthy of praise (or fit to be 
condemned) because it is new. The wise (critics) having made 
a due examination adopt the one or the other. The blockhead 
has his judgment guided by the conviction of others.” 

(Kalidasa*8 Mdlavikdgnimitra I. 2.) 

II. farft ft Ttt qT*rsn i 

awwftsT jd * ftrfjwrpri i « 

[ uftwr Hqfn q*W|*lf I 

ro%s wqqtfrjrr q wfqqtipn^ qphq% i ] 

“ Even the composition of a boy attains greater excellence 
when imparted to a good recipient. The well-flourishing of 
the crop does not surely require the good qualities of the hus¬ 
bandman.” 


^*lw%qrftrawtfa winufwiT irf*i 
n wrvh wqqrftm qwrrqra^&% i q i 
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gear ^hc *?TTr^tuB% wrfa » n 

( tRnfftf: ) 

far fNwjnnT* «rw f%g rr'iro erf far ti i 
gr gang*j«TT«r *ixfa«r*: %«r n \ub ii 

(whnc»l ) 

^nj'snraw gnrrsraKtwriir i 
T'wmwftn n a n 

«««ftifa *in% i 

efr rr gs»?i gar fafanrwr*fm u <• n 

(pwi»[) 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haiaprasad Sastri, M.A., has 
arrived at the following conclusion regarding this work in 
his report on the search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the years 
1895—1900. “ During the period under review has been ac¬ 

quired a brand-new anthology in the Prakrit entitled Rasiapa- 
sasana. It commences with an invocation to Buddha The 
second verse invokes Lokesvara ; but the third makes an obei- 
anoe to Siva. It speaks of another Prakrit anthology which 
was at the height of its popularity at the author’s time, entitled 
Gatharatnakosa by Vairochana. The MS. is incomplete, still it 
contains 448 verses in one and the same metre. The numbers 
are given sometimes in figures and sometimes in letter numerals. 
The author’s name has not been found in the work.” It is 
evident from my remarks given above that his surmises are not 
correct. 

In conclusion, I have to say that I publish this article be¬ 
cause it is not known to many that such a work exists in spite 
of its forming important addition to Prakrit Literature and also 
because Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, M.A. 
(who brought it to light and the only one who wrote anything 
about it) has been misled by the following verse:— 

n ® 11 

[ftjw i 

tchnfa Tf^rars amrxrarei rum i ] 

In this verse the arithor praises hie own work by comparing 
it to a treasury, and the Shastri thought somebody else was 
praising Vairochana. 



14 * A Discovery of a Long Metre in Prabodhachandrodaya. 

By Venkatesh Vaman Sovani M.A. % 

At the end of Act IV we have a long passage forming a 
magnificent hymn of AdikeSava at Benares. It extends over 
pp. 162—104 of the Nirnayasagar Edition of the play furnished 
with two commentaries. It runs thus •— 

^r*Tr*TFBWhjTt«fHRStf3f^TO?IF>fZW- 

Ni 

^i^^w^ie l hng i iTfFgHrR^g^fiiwTfti^^*B ftwT( w )fr- 
T«TifamqgfN**r, 

( *ft )*#( % 

^«nwf^TT^TCUHmF»9l(u)mWl*@ %tg Kl«l 

q»4 w n 

As far as our knowledge goes nobody has considered 
this long passage to be metrical. But, to speak the truth, 
it is governed by the laws of metre as can be easily seen by 
scanning each portion of the said passage. Among these vari¬ 
ants the first is and the last is 

the rest can be understood. Only we have to adopt the vari¬ 
ants giv*»n in circular brackets which are chosen mostly from 
old MSS. of the play and are to be found in Brockhaus’ Edi¬ 
tion of the play also. They are not the readings adopted by 
the commentary Praka^a except the first variant which is 
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although generally speaking Prak&?a adopts the 
old and even better readings. Still these readings have to be 
adopted, because they make the passage conform to the roles 
of metre, although no commentator or scholar, eastern or wes¬ 
tern, seems to have had the faintest idea of the faot. 

The metre we find to be a variety of having two W 
ganas at the beginning of each foot of the stanza and an un¬ 
limited number of ^ ganas in eaoh foot as is the case with the 
Qyamal&dandaka, a short poem attributed to K&lid&sa by popu¬ 
lar belief. If, however, there is still any doubt about its being 
at all, that can be removed by the expressions involving 

the words WfTW, fwqrrx, wi*, tjm, which are designations for 
different kinds of pss consisting all of first two W ganas and 
then consisting respectively of 13, 22, 9, and 18 * ganas in each 
quarter 1 Further, we find the name (= spwq) repeated 
in the words and 

For such kinds of irregular the learned editors of the 
Kavyamala, Pandit Durgaprasad and Mr. K. P. Parab (see 
wnramT I, p. 8, foot-note) give the name of 
which is defined in WTOWWf 's #hfT on EWTWIQ4, ch. Ill, § 114, 
as *w ^wtw wfw* tnwqfrnnreTfrtqi $s<>qvnfrr qnft 
* n*X fn tf\ WWKi (p. 57, Nirnayasagar Edition) of CTtWTWK 

But it seems that this q w ETH tq hqi UK consists purely 
of xarw and has no *nrw at the beginning, as will be seen 
from the definition line which is in verse as well as from 
the illustration of the m i m TTi rc ?tq mn: in iwrwr*«r, Vol. II, 
p. 480, under the general section on . But it is enough to 
say here that it is shown to be a variety of the an irregular 
variety like that of attributed to K&lidasa in 

praise of the goddess mu?! or ht«WT, which is irregular not 
only in the number of ganas in each quarter, but is irregular as 
regards the number of feet which are five instead of four, since 
every stanza of the Sanskrit poetry consists necessarily of four 
feet only. In fact, we may call such irregular to be rather 
pieces of * metric prose/ if I may be allowed to use such an 
expression. 

The additional instances of metre we find in litera¬ 
ture are— 

(1) uqfqnqftqfao etc. in the fifth Act of wwftwnrw; 

(2) unr urwftr which forms the ascribed to 

wrfwnra (pp. 8—11 mmmm y* I); 

(3) enr irq fkm9t Wt» (pp. 83-85 of ftq i qftw rq (*mwror) 

called fWft|*by the learned editors; 

(4) wmjsm ww?h* (p. 103 - <ww ) ; 
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In we find on pp. 481-2 the several varieties of va* 

illustrated. On p. 56 of VTCW of (Nirnayasagar 

Edition) an illustration composed by himself and another 
in the form of a rule is quoted by irTTTVlMi in his commentary 
on ramvr, oh. Ill, § 114, p. 56. 

It may be noticed that all these illustrations are in praise 
of some god, to which indeed it is highly suited, since it can 
produce a well-sustained long passage of descriptive poetry. 
It contains mostly long and heavy compounds and has there¬ 
fore the quality of vigour. Occasionally it may contain simple 
sentences free from long compounds as in wmrqrTTO*, notably in 
the fourth foot (p. 10 fTWffl »*ST I). 

It would be a very desirable thing if some competent 
scholar should undertake a complete investigation into the 
Sanskrit Prosody and should write a comparative treatise on 
the subject This meagre contribution would be more than 
amply rewarded if it should serve to promote such an inquiry. 

Note. 

After writing my paper on the discovery of a long metre 
in Prabodhachaudrodaya I came across a Dandaka stanza m 
Satikalpasuryodaya, a religious philosophical play by Vedan- 
tadegika. This new forms the twentieth stanjpa in the 

tenth Aot of the play. The poet himself makes his character 

expressly indicate that it is a fpww WiiWT- 

VI ” | Then follows the 

w r W S mfNlw | Act X, 20. 

It is a regular kind of q&w as distinguished from the ir- 
gular one of l i T VSiv** and that occurring in eto. 

This regular has four quarters, each consisting of 108 

syllables consisting of the initial pair of inn s followed by ^**s. 

This metre, which very much resembles stately prose, 
was invented out of the desire to give expression to the sense of 
the sublime, whioh can be hardly adequately expressed by 
ordinary verse or by non-rhythmic al prose. Therefore this 
rhythmical prose or poetic prose came into existence, which 

has its correspondence to the of the Maharastra poet 

VJVTV. The only difference we find there is that; in wfini* 
alliteration (vjurw) does the work of the prosodial s Now 
if we turn our attention to the hymn to N&r&yana in the Nara- 
yanlyopakhyana of (Jantiparva, ohapter 338 of Mah&bharata 
by N&rada, we shall find that there is a piece of poetio prose 
with frequent Yamakas and Anupr&sas to give it rhythm. This 
exaotly corresponds to the of and perhaps 
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throws some light on the origin of the . From all the in¬ 
stances I have adduced and from examples of given in 
TOW?*, VWmnc, etc., we may conclude that it wae often 
used in hymns to make them grand and sublime. 



IS* Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamopteris Beds 
of Khunmu (in Kashmir). 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 


During the summer of 1908 I had an opportunity of 
visiting the plant-bearing beds of Khunmu in Kashmir with 
the Presidency College Geological party. The beds were first 
described by Dr. Noetling 1 and then by Mr. Hayden, 2 * while 
Mr. Middlemiss * went to the locality after I had left. The 
fossils previously obtained from these beds have already been 
described by Mr. Seward and Dr. Smith Woodward. 4 * During 
oui visit, which had to be limited to a few hours, besides 
Gangamopteris kashmiriensis , Sew , and Psygmophyllum Hollandi , 
Sew., one Tcmiopteris sp. and a few fish fossils were obtained 
from these beds. The specimen of Tceniopieris is extremely 
ill-preserved ; and the piscine fauna includes a palaeoniseid fish 
and an iehthyodorulite associated with the dental impression 
of a fish belonging to the Cestraciontidae. A short description 
of the iehthyodorulite and the palaeoniseid fish is given below. 

The iehthyodorulite belongs to the first group of Dr Smith 
Woodward h and from its very close association with the 
cestraoiontid tooth it can be very reasonably assetted that the 
tooth and the spine belong to the same individual. The dental 
impression recalls that of Orodus or of Ctenacanthus , both of 
which belong to the family of the Cestraciontidae and have 
been united into a single genus by Dr. Newberry. 6 The 
iehthyodorulite is about 53 mm. in length and elongated 
triangular, the greatest width at the base being only 4 mm. It 
is striated longitudinally and the striap seem to have been set 
with tubercles. 

The palaeoniseid fish shows a close resemblance with the 
lower Permian Amblypterus eupterygus , Ag. 7 Two species of 


1 Gen. Hep., Geolog. Survey India for 1902-3, p. 22. 

* Records, Geolog. Survey India, xxxvi, pt. 1. 

8 Records, Geolog. Survey India, xxxvii, pt. 4. 

* Palaeont. Ind, New. Ser., vol. ii, Mem. No. 2; Records, Geolog. 

Survey, India, xxxvi, pt. I. 

6 Catalogue of fossil fishes, pt. ii, p. 93. 

<> Rep., (hoi. Survey, Ohio, ii, pt ii (1875), p. 54. 

7 Pois. foss., ii, pt. 1, pp. 41, 56, tab. 3, figs. 5, 6. This species and 
a few otherB have all been united together by Dr. Smith Woodward 
under the name Elonychthyi macropterua (Bronn.), (Catalogue of fossil 
fishes, pt ii, p. 491). In his paper on 1 Amblypterus , Palceoniscus, 
Oyrokpts and Pygopteraus * (Quart. Journ. Geolog. Boo., xxxiii, p. 552), Dr. 
Traquair divides the species of Amblypterus into five distinct types, and 
of them A . macropterus t Ag., and A. mmopterus , Ag., are the types for the 
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Amblypierus have already been described from the Khunmu 
beds and they belong to the group of A. lotus, and the present 
specimen perhaps indicates the existence of a different form. 
It is smaller than any of the specimens described by Dr. 
Smith Woodward, and the general outline appears to be more 
slender. 

The portion preserved measures about 78 mm. The trunk 
is regularly fusiform and the dorsal contour seems to be per¬ 
fectly straight. The maximum depth of the trunk is nearly 2*5 
times as great as the width of the caudal pedicle which is about 
three-quarters the length of the space between the termination 
of the anal fin and the origin of the oaudal fin. In the ex¬ 
tremely anterior region there are some impressions which 
represent some of the bones of the head, and among them may 
be distinguished the clavicular impressions ornamented with 
ridges, rather coarse and arranged more or less zonally. Of the 
different fins the dorsal and the anal are the best preserved 
ones; and next to them are the caudal; and only traces of the 
pectoral and the pelvic ones are to be met with. The dorSal 
and the anal fins are short-based: the former are somewhat in 
advance of, and slightly less than, the latter in size. The inter¬ 
space between the anal and the pelvic fins is less than that 
between the pelvic and the pectoral ones. The articulated 
segments of the fin-rays are longer than broad. The scales are 
a little longer than broad and are quite smooth: the upper and 
lower margins show peg-and-socket structure. The course of 
the lateral line is marked by a very prominent continuous ridge 
on the inner surface of each scale through which it passes, this 
being very prominent also on some of Dr. Smith Woodward’s 
specimens. 


genera RhdbdoUpia , Troschel, and Elonichthya, Giebel, respectively. Dr. 
Smith Woodward has, however, subsequently united these two genera 
together with (?) Propolceoniacua, (?) Oanaerodua and Cosmoptyehua , and 
has retained Giebers term (Catalogue of fossil fishes, pt ii, p. 487). 



16 . A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat of the 
Indian Buffalo. 

By E. R. Watson, Monohar Gupta, Holder of the 
Agricultural Diploma , Bengal Government; and 
Satish Chandra Ganquli, M.A. 


In a preliminary note on this subject (Joum. Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, Vol II, pp. 293—297) one of us recorded analytical 
figures which seemed to show that in Indian buffalo butter-fat 
the volatile fatty acids were almost entirely butyric. It was 
pointed out that, if this were confirmed, it would serve as a 
method for distinguishing buffalo butter-fat from ordinary cow 
butter-fat, even if the former were mixed with some other 
oil or fat for the purpose of lowering the percentage of volatile 
fatty acids. This point has been further investigated, but this 
further examination has not confirmed the preliminary result. 
In fact, there can now be no doubt that the relative propor¬ 
tions of butvric and caproic acids are practically the same in 
the Indian buffalo butter-fat and in that of the ordinary cow. 


Estimation of the ratio of butyric and caproic acids by Hen- 
riques 9 Process (Journ. Chem. Soc. ,1899, abs. 258).—In this process 
the alkalimetric value of the volatile fatty acids is determined 
and also the weight of their potassium salts. Henriques ex¬ 
pressed his results as the mean molecular weight of the volatile 
acids. It was by this method that the already accorded result 
(Watson, loc. cit.)— which is now seen to have been incorrect 
—was obtained. The following results have now been ob¬ 
tained :— 


Description of butter-fat Mean mol . weight of 

volatile acids. 


Fresh buffalo butter-fat (10-7-06) 
Ditto (20-11-06) 


Ditto (17-1-07) 

Old buffalo butter-fat, 10 
months' old, collected (6 2-06) 
Danish butter-fat • 


102 

( 1 ) 05 

(2) 97 

(3) 97 
66 


1 


99 

105 


Mean for European cows (Henriques) 93*3—99*8 


These results show that the mean molecular weight for the 
volatile acids of Indian buffalo butter-fat lies within the same 
limits as in the case of the ordinary European oow. 
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The method, however, is one very susceptible to error. 
It makes considerable difference whether the volatile fatty 
acids are filtered or not previous to titration with potash. 
They should not be filtered or some caproio or higher acid not 
very soluble in water may be removed. Again the titration 
with potash gives different results according as it is performed 
quickly or slowly. It must be performed slowly to allow the 
slightly soluble caproic acid to be attacked by the potash. 
Finally it makes a difference whether titration is stopped as 
soon as the red colour of the litmus changes, or whether it is 
continued until a blue is obtained. It seemed, therefore, very 
desirable to estimate the ratio of butyric to caproic acid by 
some other method. This has been done in the case of the 
European cow by Duclaux. His method was, therefore, ap¬ 
plied to tlie case of the Indian buffalo. 

Estimation of the ratio butyric to caproic acids by Duclaux's 
method .—By this process the volatile fatty acids in dilute aque¬ 
ous solution are fractionally distilled and the various fractions 
titrated with alkali. From these titration figures a curve 
is drawn, and by comparing this curve with standard curves for 
butyric acid, for caproic acid and for definite mixtures of these 
tw T o acids, the ratio of the two acids can be estimated. 

Duclaux’s results are given in the Comptes rend/ues ( cii 9 
1022), but in that paper the experimental data are not recorded. 
A curve for butyric acid is given in Duclaux’s Traite de Micro - 
biologic , Vol. 17, pp. 384--395, but no curves for caproic acid 
and mixtures of butyric and caproic were available. These 
curves have, therefore, been prepared (Diagram 1). Merck’s 
purest acids were used in the preparation of these curves. 
Here as in all the other experiments the distillates were not 
filtered and were titrated slowly to allow the caproic acid to be 
acted on by the alkali. Owing to some initial difficulties it 
was investigated whether the shape of the curve for a given 
ratio of the two acids depended on the shape of the distilling 
flask, on the absolute concentration of the acids in the solution 
distilled or on the presence of sulphuric acid or potassium sul¬ 
phate in the solution. It was found that the shape of the 
curve was practically the same under all these different condi¬ 
tions (Diagram 2). Duclaux’s curve for butyric acid is practi¬ 
cally identical with that we have obtained (see also Dia¬ 
gram 1). 

Curves for the volatile fatty acids in buffalo butter-fat were 
now obtained by saponifying the fat, acidifying the produot 
with sulphuric acid, distilling over the volatile acids in frac¬ 
tions and titrating. Curves closely corresponding with butyric 
acid alone were obtained (Diagram 3). This appeared to 
bear out the result obtained in the preliminary investigation 
(Watson, loc* cit However, a sample of Danish butter-fat was 
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examined in the same way, and also gave a curve corresponding 
almost exactly with that for butyric acid alone (Diagram 3). 
This difficulty was finally cleared up If we take a sample of 
goat-fat and saponify, and then acidify with sulphuric acid and 
distil, we find that the distillate is neutral, showing the absence 
of volatile fatty acids in goat-fat. If we add a definite quantity 
of a mixture of butyric and caproic acids (2*1) before dis¬ 
tillation, then fractionally distil and titrate, we get a curve 
corresponding to butyric* acid alone and not to the mixture 
actually taken (Diagram 3). It appears that the presence of 
such acids as palmitic, stearic and oleic in the distillation mix¬ 
ture lower the curve. 

It was, therefore, necessary in the examination of a sample 
of butter-fat first to distil over all the volatile fatty acids 
and then fractionally redistil and titrate. In this way the fol¬ 
lowing curves (Diagram 4) were obtained for Indian buffalo 
butter-fat and for Danish butter-fat, showing that in each case 
the ratio of butyric to caproic acids is practically 2:1. 

Examination of the volatile fatty acids by Thorp's Process .— 
This is a comparatively recent process invented to distin¬ 
guish between real butter-fat and margarine containing cocoa- 
nut-oil, depending on the different relative proportions of the 
volatile fatty acids in butter-fat and cocoanut-oil. For a des¬ 
cription see J.C.S. 190b, abs. ii, 588. Indian buffalo butter-fat 
gave by this process figures much the same as Thorp obtained 
for European cov. butter-fat. 


Titration value of 
insol. volatile 
acids in cc. 

?. koh 


5*65 

European cow (Thorp) .. I 2*9—4*0 I 5*2—8*4 


Examination of the -volatile fatty acids l)y Kirschner's Pro¬ 
cess .—This is another comparatively new process invented for 
the same purpose as Thorp’s. For details see J.C.S., 1905, 
abs. II. 213. Again by this process the volatile fatty adds 
seemed to be present in Indian buffalo butter-fat in much the 
same proportion as in the case of the European cow. 
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Description of butter-fat. 

New value. 

Reichert-W ollny 
figure. 

Fresh buffalo butter-fat (17-1 *07) 

25-0 

30*6—32*3 

European cow (Kirsohner) 

26*8 

29*6. 


It was felt, however, that much confidence oould not be 
attached to the results obtained by these latter processes, and 
other ohemists who have used these processes have arrived at 
similar results (Annual Report on Progress of Chemistry, 
Chemical Society, 1906, p. 217). 

As already stated this further investigation has shown 
beyond doubt that the relative proportions of the volatile fatty 
acids are the same in the butter-fats of the Indian buffalo and 
the European cow. Up to the present, therefore, no method 
is available for distinguishing between cow-ghee and a mixture 
of buffalo-ghee and a suitable quantity of some other oil or fat, 
such as beef or mutton-fat. 

Experimental data corresponding to the Curves . 

Curve No. 1 (Diag. 1). 

Caproic Add alone . 

One gram, of caproic acid was dissolved in water, the solu¬ 
tion was made up to 560 oc. and 500 oc. were distilled over in 
50 cc. fractions and titrated. 



Titration value 



Fraction No. 

(in terms of NaOH 

fo * °' 947 >- 

Titration value in 
new units. 

Ordinate value 
for the curve. 

1 

29-1 ! 

32*0 

32*0 

2 

22-9 i 

252 

57*2 

3 

16*3 , 

16*8 

74 0 

4 

11*5 

12 6 

86*0 

5 

6-3 f 

6*8 

92*4 

6 

3*6 

3*8 

96*4 

7 

1*7 

1*8 

98*0 

8 

0*9 

10 

99*0 

9 

0*5 

0*6 

99*0 

10 

0*3 ‘ 

1 

0*4 

1000 


To obtain the figures in the third column the titration 
values are multiplied by suoh a factor that the total titration 
value of the ten fractions is now expressed by 100. The 
figures m the fourth column are obtained from those in the 
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third as follows:—the figure corresponding to fraction No. 2 = 
new titration value of fraction No. 2 + ditto for fraction No. 1; 
the figure corresponding to fraction No. 8 = sum of new titra¬ 
tion values of fractions 1, 2, 3—and so on. 

Curve No. 2 (Diag. 1). 

Butyric and Oaproic Adds (1: 1). 

0*50 grams, butyric acid and 0*50 grams, oaproic acid were 
dissolved in 550 oc. water. 500 co. were distilled over in 50 oo. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fi action No. 

Titration value 

NaOH 5- xO 947 
10 

! .... 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve 

1 

1 

25*4 

26*6 

256 

2 

19 3 

194 

450 

3 

15*4 

16-6 

(»0*6 

4 

11-9 

12*0 

72*6 

5 

8-9 

9*0 

81*5 

6 

67 

68 

88*4 

7 

4 0 

4-7 

93 1 

8 

3 3 

3-3 

90*4 

9 

2*0 

2-0 

98-4 

10 

1*5 

l*f> 

1000 


Curve No. 

3 (Diag 1). 



Butyric and Oaproic Acids (1: 2). 

0*33 gram, butyric aoid and 0-60 gram, oaproic acid were 
dissolved in 650 cc. water. 600 co. were distilled over in 60 cc. 
fractions and titrated 



'titration value 


Ordinate value 
Jor curve 

Fraction No. 

NaOH x 0-947. 

Titration value 
in new units. 

1 

28*0 

29 7 

'29*7 

2 

20*8 

21-6 

61*2 

3 

15-2 

15*8 

070 

4 

10*9 

11-3 

78*3 

5 

7* 

74 

85*7 

6 

65 

5-0 * 

91*3 

7 

3-6 

3*7 

95*0 

8 

2*6 

2-7 

97*7 

9 

1*5 

1*5 

99*2 

10 

0*8 

0*8 

100*0 
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Curve No. 4 (Diags. 1, 2 and 3). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

0*06 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gm. oaproic aoid were dis¬ 
solved in 650 cc. water. 600 co. were distilled over in 50 co. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

N 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 


NaOH x 1*28. 

in new units. 

for curve. 

1 

17*4 

235 

23-6 

2 

13*9 

18-8 

42*3 

3 

11*8 

160 

68-3 

4 

9-0 

121 

70*4 

5 

6 9 

94 

79*8 

« 

6 7 

7*7 

87*6 

7 

4*0 

6*4 

92 9 

8 

30 

4*1 

970 

9 

2*0 

2*3 

99*3 

10 

05 

0-7 

100 0 


Cubve No. 5 (Diag. 1). 

Butyric Acid alone. 

1-00 gm. butyric acid dissolved in water and made up to 
660 cc. 600 cc. were distilled over in 50 cc. fractions and 
titrated. 


Fraotion No. 


Titration value 
NaOH x 0-047. 


Titration value 
in new units. 


Ordinate value 
for curve. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


212 

, 18T - 

18-1 

180 

| 15*9 

34*0 

10-6 

14*2 

48*2 

15-6 

13*3 

61*6 

12-1 

10-3 

71*8 

10*2 

8*7 

80*6 

8-2 

7 0 

87*6 

6-7 

6*7 

93-2 

4*9 

4*1 

97*3 

3*1 | 

2-7 

100*0 


Curve ,No. 6 (Diag. 1). 

Butyric Acid alone ( Duclaux 9 s Curve)* 
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Curve No. 7 (Diag. 2). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0 33 gm. caproic acid were 
dissolved in water, 3*8 cc. strong sulphuric acid added and 
mttde up to 560 cc. 50t> cc. were distilled over in 50 cc. frac¬ 
tions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 


Titration valuo 
NaOH N xl*28. 


10 


Titration value Ordinate value 

in new units. for curve. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


15*9 1 

22-8 

22*8 

12*6 

181 

40*9 

100 

14*4 

55.3 

9*2 

13-2 

08*5 

6-7 ' 

9 0 

78*1 

5*1 

7*3 

85*4 

3*9 

5-6 

91-0 

2-8 i 

40 

96-0 

1*8 | 

2*6 

97*0 

1 7 | 

2*4 

100*0 


Curve No. 8 (Diag. 2 ). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2: 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gm. caproic acid were dis¬ 
solved in water, 5 gms. NaOH added, then 3 8 oo. strong sul¬ 
phuric acid and made up to 550 cc. 500 cc. were distilled 
over in 50 cc. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

I Titration value 

1 XT 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 

i NaOH . x 1*28. 

1 10 

in new units. 

for curve. 

1 

I 17*2 

22-4 

22*4 

r 2 1 

13*9 

18*0 

40*4 

3 

11*4 

14*9 

55*3 

4 

9*3 

120 

07*3 

6 1 

7*4 

9*6 

70*9 . 

6 1 

6.2 

8 * 0 » 

84-9 

7 

4.4 

5*8 

90*7 

8 

3*3 

4 3 

95*0 

9 

2*3 

3*0 

98*0 

10 

1*5 

. 2*0 

100*0 
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Curve No. 9 (Duo. 2). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

133 gm. butyrio acid and 0 66 gm caproio acid were 
dissolved in water and titrated with KOH. 2*5 oo. strong sul¬ 
phuric acid were then added and the solution made up to 220 
cc. 200 cc. were distilled over in 20 oo. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

NaOH ^xl-28. 

10 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for ourve. 

1 

35*7 

22 8 

22*8 

2 

28*9 

18*5 

41-3 

3 

23-7 

15*2 

50*5 

A 

19*4 

12*5 

09*0 

o 

14 9 

9*0 

78*0 

0 

12-4 

8-0 

80*0 

7 

8.4 

6*6 

92*1 

8 

01 

4*0 

90*0 

9 

4-5 

2*9 

98*9 

10 

1*9 

1*0 

100-0 


Curve No. 10 (Duo. 3). 

Buffalo Butter-fat (Shibpwr, 16-12-06). 

20 gins, butter-fat was saponified by KOH as in Reiohert- 
Wollny process, the alcohol was distilled off and residue dis¬ 
solved in water ; 3*8 oo. strong sulphuric aoid were added and 
volume made up to 550 oc. 500 cc. were distilled off in 50 cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

KOH 0-87. 

10 

Titration value 
in new units f 

Ordinate value 
for ourve. 

1 

21*9 

14*0 

14*6 

2 

22*6 

15*0 

29*0 « 

3 

22-7 

15-1 

44*7 

4 

19*35 

12*8 

57*5 

5 

10*55 

11*0 

08*5 

0 

13*5 

9*0 

77*5 

7 

11*3 

7*5 

85*0 

8 

8*95 

5*0 

90*6 

9 

' 7-6 

5-0 

95*0 

10 

i 

6*50 

4*4 

100*0 
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Curve No. 11 (Dug. 3). 

Buffalo Butter-fat (Dacca, 1909). 

20 gms. butter-fat treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curve No. 10. 



Titration value 

XT 

Titration value 

Ordinate value 


NaOH — x 1 20. 

10 

in new units. 

tor curve. 

1 

13*6 

150 

150 

2 

16*6 

17*4 

32*4 

• 3 

13*7 

15 3 

47-7 

4 

no 

12-3 

00-0 

5 

10*2 

11*4 

71-4 

6 

7-7 

8-0 

800 

7 

4*8 

5-4 

85*4 

8 

6*2 

58 

91*2 

9 

4-3 

4-8 

90*0 

10 

3*0 

40 

100*0 


Curve No 12 (Dug. 3). 

Danish Butter-fat. 

20 gms. butter-fat treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curves Nos. 10 and 11. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

NaOH *1 x0 947 

10 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

22 3 

14*1 

14*1 

2 

34-1 

21*7 

35 8 

3 

22 0 

140 

49 8 

4 

18*8 

12 0 

01*8 

5 

10 3 

10*2 

72-0 

0 

13*2 

82 

80*2 

7 

110 

7 0 

87*2 

8 

91 

5-7 

92*9 

9 

0*7 

4*1 

97 0 

10 

4*7 

30 

100*0 


Curve No. 13 (Dug. 3). 

20 gms. goat-fat saponified by KOH as in Reichert-Wollny 
process, alcohol distilled off, acidified with sulphuric acid, then 
0-66 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gm. caproic acid added, and 
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volume made up to 550 cc. 500 oo. were distilled off in 50 cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Titration value 

NaOH N x 0 947. 
10 


18 5 
18*2 
16*9 
14*0 
11*4 
8*9 
7'1 
5-6 
4*1 
3*0 


Titration value 
in new units. 


17*5 
17 “ 
14*8 
13*0 
10*8 
8*5 
0*0 
6*2 
3*8 
2-8 


Ordinate value 
for curve. 


17*5 

34*5 

49*3 

62*3 

73*1 

81*6 

88*2 

93*4 

97*2 

100*0 


Curve No. 14 (Diag. 4). 

Buffalo Butter-fat (Shibpur, 16-11-06). 

The Reichert-Wollny distillate from 40 gms. of buffalo but¬ 
ter-fat was made up to 220 ec. and 200 cc., were distilled over 
in 20 cc. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

i Titraton value 
KOH, 5 289 gms 
per litre. 

Titration value 
in new units. 

, 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

51*85 

22*1 

22*1 

2 

42 4 

18*1 

40*2 

3 

30*25 

15 4 

55*0 

4 

28*10 

11*9 

67*5 

5 

1 23*35 

9*9 

77*4 

6 

1 18 9 

8*0 

85*4 

7 

1 13*35 

5 7 

91*1 

8 

1 9*95 

4*3 

95*4 

9 

I 7*0 

2*9 

98*8 

10 

( 4*15 

! 

1*7 

100*0 


Curve No. 

16 (Duo. 4). 



Buffalo Butter-fat (Dacca, 1909). 

The distillates from the preparation of Curve No. 11 were 
•collected together, acidified with sulphurio acid and made up to 
550 oc. 500 cc. were distilled off in 50 oc. fractions and 
titrated. 
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Titration value 
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Ordinate value 
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Curve No. 10 (Diag. 4). 

Danish Butter-fat. 

The distillates from the preparation of Curve No. 12 were 
collected together, acidified with sulphuric acid and made up 
to 560 ec. 500 cc. were distilled off in 50 oc. fractions and 
titrated. 


Fraction No. 

, 

Titration value 

NaOH x 1-20. 
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Titration value 
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i7« History of Kashmir* 
By Pandit Anand Koux. 


PART PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD. 

The Nilamata Pur&na says that Kashyapa had two wives, 
Kadru and Vinata, the former being the mother of snakes and 
the latter that of birds, and they used often to quarrel with 
each other for supremacy. Ultimately it was decided among 
them that their supremacy should be decided in a wager, t.e., 
whoever lost it should become the slave of the other. The 
wager took the following form: A horse was brought and 
Vinata was asked the colour of the animal by Kadru. Vinata 
said it was white, as it really was, whereupon Kadru got her 
sons, the snakes, to cover the horse with themselves so that 
it might look black. After this it was brought closer and 
Vinata was again asked to say what its colour was. Vinata had 
to say then that it was black. As this showed a failure on the 
part of Vinata, the wager is said to have been won by Kadru, who 
claimed her right over Vinata as to become her maid-servant. 
After this Kadru used Vinata as a conveyance, riding her in a 
horse fashion. The sons of Vinata were also treated in the same 
manner by the sons of Kadru. Kadru said if Vinata’s sons 
brought Amrita, she and her children would be released from 
this bondage. Garuda, son of Vinata, brought some Amrita 
and gave it to Kadru, whereupon both the mother and her 
children were released of the bondage. To retaliate the ill- 
treatment * Garuda began to oat up all the snakes that came by 
his way. 1 

B&suki, a son of Kadru, invoked the aid of Vishnu who 
used to be carried by Garuda, so that the latter would desist 
from the above practioe. Vishnu advised B&suki to go to a 
place called Satisar, which was principally inhabited by Shiva, 
and thereby avoid Garuda. He was further advised in migrating 
thus to choose NilanAg, the most intelligent of them, as their 
king. Thereupon Nilan&g and B&suki with many others came 
to Satisar to live there permanently. Nilan&g chose a place 
which was then called Veri and now called Verin&g. Another 
version is that the place chosen by him was the spring in the 
N&g&m Purganah which is even now called Nilan&g. 

The word N&g means both a spring* and a snake. All 
springs in Kashmir are associated with a presiding snake. It 


1 See also MahAbhArata, Adi Parba, sections xvi to xxxvii. 
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is commonly believed that by removing the snake the water 
can be made to disappear. 

Indra and his wife, Indr&ni, once came to Satisar for a 
pleasure trip, where a demon, named Somagreh, became en¬ 
amoured with IndrAni and ran after her. Indra, however, killed 
him. While the demon was excited his virus fell m the water 
which was tended by the snakes, the result being Jalodbava, 
which name means “ produoed from water.” This Jalodbava 
began to eat up men living on the banks of Satisar. 

According to Vijayeshvara Mah4tma the extent of Kashmir 
under water when it was known by the name of Satisar (Sati 
meaning F&rvati and Sar, lake) was 24 kos long and 12 kos wide. 
The Nilamata Purina says that the places inhabited were Kon- 
sarbal (in Deosar) and Harmukh (in L4r), the rest being under 
water. Both these mountains are very high. 

Kashy r pa Muni came from the Deccan on a pilgrimage. 
Hearing of this, his son, Nilan4g (snake), went to receive him 
at Kon Khel, a place near Hardw&r. Nilan&g asked Kashyapa 
to visit Vishnupad (in Deosar), a holy place. The first place 
in Kashmir they reached was Maddar Desh, now known as Moh 
in Deosar. The father asked the son the reason of there being 
no habitations. The son said that Jalodbava, son of Somagreh, 
was the cause of depopulation and that he did not pay any atten¬ 
tion to his request to desist from doing so. The son asked for 
his father’s help in this. After bathing in Vishnup&d, so called 
up to the present time, Kashyapa with his son, Nilan&g, went 
to Brahma-loka, where were present Vishnu and Shiva, and 
complained to them about Jalodbava having depopulated the 
place. The three, i.e. f Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, with Kas¬ 
hyapa and his son, thereupon agreed to come to the spot and do 
something to prevent the cause of complaint. They all came 
to a place called N4o Bandan (a place still so called in Deo¬ 
sar). Jalodbava, fearing some mischief, hid himself under 
water. His exit was looked for by Brahma and others with a 
view to kill him, but without any result. Ananta, an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, followed and produced a chasm in the mountains 
near Baramulla to let out the water. After the water was let 
out, Jalodbava was seen. He, however, caused darkness to 
come over the country, whereupon Vishnu took the Sun and Moon 
in his hands and thereby caused the darkness to disappear. 
Jalodbava was again seen and his head was cut off by Vishnu. 
After this Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and Ananta went back to 
their respective abodes. 

There is, however, another story in the shape of a tra¬ 
ditionary legend as to the extinction of Jalodbava. After 
letting out of water as mentioned before, Jalodbava hid himself 
in a place which was a hollow having water in it. On this 
Kashyapa invoked the aid of Durga, who taking the form of a 
Mind went to the Sumira mountain and brought a portion of it 
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in her beak and threw it over the hollow and thereby killed Jalod- 
bava. The present Hari Parbat near the Dal lake is said to be 
the place referred to above, and the hill now standing thereon is 
said to be the supposed portion of the Sumira brought by Durga. 
This hill is also called Sumira even now. The name Hari is 


said to have come from Sh&ri (Mind), Sha being often replaced 
by Ha in Kashmiri language. 

Kashyapa, seeing that the place had been cleared of water, 
prayed to Vishnu that the place be inhabited by devas , men and 
Ndgs. Vishnu gave the permission, whereupon Kashyapa got 
Brahmans from the Deccan (South) to migrate here. From 
this time Kashmir was called Kashyappur or Kashyapmar, and 
latterly Kashmir. 

The name 44 Kashmir ’ * also implies 4 4 land desiccated from 
water/’ from Sanskrit Ka water, Shimira to desiccate, so called 
because the valley of Kashmir was in the beginning, as stated 
above, a mountain-lake subsequently drained. 

In Sanskrit Pur&nas, Kashmir is also called QereJc (hill), 
nestled as it is in mountains. In Chapter VIII of Avanddikosha, 
the meaning of the word Kashmir is given 4 k land, ruling in which 
is difficult.” 


Kashmir has further been shortened into Kashir by the 
Kashmiris in their own tongue. The Tibetans call it Kha-chal 
(snowy mountain) and the Dards (the inhabitants of Cures, 
etc.) Kashrat. * 

The Vijayeshvara Mahdtma says that at this time the country 
was said to have consisted of 60,063 villages commencing from 
Buta Shahar to Chamba. In the Kashmiri language a unit 
is called hundred ; a hundred, thousand and so forth ; i*ud accord¬ 
ing to this the figure 66,063 would shrink down to 6,063, which 
looks correct. The people, however, were being oppressed 
by other demons. They used to live in it in summer and pursued 
agriculture in the fertile valley; but in winter, for fear of cold 
and snow and of the demons, they used to return to other parts. 
In one of these annual exodus, an old Brahman, named Ohandar- 
deva, who could not return to India on account of old age, stayed 
in Kashmir, hiding himself in a cave. He had his provisions 
and other necessities for winter with him. When snow began 
to fall, the demons came in hoards and two of them dragged 
Chandardeva out of the cave and took him toNilanig spring where 
they tossed him about like a ball, in course of which the old 
man fell down into the spring and sank down to the bottom which 
he found to be a vast place and where he saw a king sitting on 
a throne in a grand palace. The Brahman approached him and 
complained to him of the trouble given by thq demons. The king 
was Nilan&g himself. He took pity on the old man and, calling 
him nearer/handed over to him a book called Nilamata Purana 
and advised him to give offerings to demons at certain holy 
places on certain days as detailed in that book, so that the people 
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coming to live in Kashmir would no more be troubled by the 
demons. At the approach of spring the Brahman was pushed 
out of the water upon the dry bank of the NilanAg spring. Men, 
who returned as usual from India, were astonished to find the old 
man safe and sound whom they had thought dead long ago. They 
heard with much amazement the wonderful experiences of the 
Brahman and about the book he had come in possession of. They 
showed his book to their Chief, named DaryAdeva. DaryAdeva 
ordered the people to act according to the instructions contained 
in the book, which they did, and thereby enjoyed complete 
immunity from the oppressions of demons and from the inole- 
mency of cold weather, and began to live in Kashmir all the year 
round. 

It is said that before Kaliyuga there was in Kashmir an 
established form of government and many great and good kings 
reigned in it. One of these kings was ParasrAma, the extirpator 
of the Kshatraya race. Some say that RAma, the hero of 
RAmAyana, conquered Kashmir and visited it several times. 
There are four springs on a hill at Baramulla which are called 
RAma-kund, SitA-kund, Lakshman-kund and HunumAn-kund. 
In olden times there used to be a temple of RAma there. In the 
extreme west of the Naiharai Purganah at village MilyAl there are 
four more springs of the same names, and at some distance above 
is a place where there is a large sculptured stone which is called 
the throne of RAma. LalitAditya, who ruled from 097 to 
734 A.D., unearthed a temple at Shira-wardan on the door of 
which was an inscription to the effect that it had been built by 
RAma and his brother Lakshman. Running from the KAjinAg 
range to the low-lying land near the Jhelum is a long low spur 
where there are two cut stones of octagonal section which stand 
over four feet out of the ground. The inhabitants of this place 
have a legend that these two stones are the arrows shot by RAma 
and his brother Lakshman. 

In course of time the population increased and several 
villages were peopled. The headman of each village became 
nominal ruler of his village. As the time advanced more villages 
sprang up, and then there were more than one village under a 
headman. These headmen, in order to be safe and defend 
themselves from one another’s attacks, built fortresses on 
elevated spots, and these were named Kots. And each Kot 
was under a Kot RAja. Some names of these Kots are known 
up to the present time, such as Indarkot, Zainakot, Shirakot, 
Sudrakot, Dadarkot, Butakot, etc. The chiefs of these Kots 
were called Sanz For a very long period there was this form 
of KotarAj government in Kashmir. Afterwards some Kota 
RAjas subdued others and there was constant warfare between 
them. The conqueror used to sack the villages of the subdued 
RAjas. At last some RAjas, who had lost their Kots, went to the 
RAja of Jammu and entreated him to come over to take Kashmir 
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and deliver the country from anarchy that was prevailing, and 
promised to pay him the sixth part of the revenue for main¬ 
tenance of peaoe and good government. The Rija of Jammu 
sent his own son, named Dayikarana, with a large force who de¬ 
feated the insurgents and became supreme ruler of Kashmir. 


PART II .—HINDU PERIOD. 

Chapter I. 

Rijatarangini, the Sanskrit history of Kashmir, written 
by Kalhana, is one of the oldest historical records in the world. 
Much interest was and is being taken by many scientists 
in its study. This history begins with a king named Gonanda 
I, and continuing the accounts of his son and Successor, Pimu- 
dara, and of the latter’s wife, Yashovati, who reigned as Queen 
Regent after her husband’s death until her son, Gonanda II, 
attained to majority, and of Gonanda II, it says that the 
accounts of 35 kings of Kashmir are lost and unknown, 
and leaving this gap continues again. Hasan, a historian of 
Kashmir in Persian, however, says that Zainulibdin, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 1423 to 1474 A.D., got a translation 
of the Rijatarangini done in Persian by Mullah Ahmad who was 
poet-laureate of his court. For this purpose Zainulibdin made 
a search for Purinas and Taranginis of ancient writers. The 
names of more than 15 different Rijataranginis were then known, 
but the ruthless hands of Zulchu (1323 A.D.) and Sikandar, 
the ioonoolast (1393-1416 A.D.), had destroyed all >ld books 
of Hindus. With great efforts, however, only the Rijataranginis 
of Kalhana, Khimendra, Wachhulikar, and Padmamihar were 
obtained. Out of these, Khimendra’s Rijatarangini was found 
replete with inaccuracies, but from other Rijataranginis the 
translation was completed. A few years later, some birch bark 
leaves of an old Rijatarangini, written by Pandit Ratnikar, 
called Ratnikar Purina, were, through the exertions of one 
Praja Pandit, obtained. From these leaves the account of 35 
kings who had ruled in Kashmir in the beginning of the Kaliyuga 
age, whom Kalhana, owing to want of any record, had omitted 
from his book, was found out. This discovery gave much 
pleasure to all, and Zainulibdin had the facts, that were recorded 
in the Ratnikar Purina, inserted in his translation of the 
Rijatarangini. 

The Ratnikar Purina is not now to be found anywhere, 
nor even the translation pf the Rijatarangini by Mullah Ahmad, 
but Hasan says he has embodied the accounts of the 35 lost 
kings from Mullah Ahmad’s translation. It is said that Hasan 
had obtained a copy of this translation from a Kashmiri emi¬ 
grant at Riwalpindi, but one day, when he was going in a boat in 
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the city of Srinagar, it bo happened thatliis boat capsized and 
both he and the book were thrown into the water, he being 
rescued and saved but without the book. Hasan is now dead, 
and it is not known from which man at Rawalpindi he had 
obtained the oopy. 

Be that as it may, the accounts given by him of these 
lost kings do not appear to be unfounded. There are legends 
current among the people which quite coincide with these 
accounts—legends of which there is no mention whatever in 
Kalhana’s R&jatarangini. 

For instance, the Kashmiris say that kings belonging to 
the P&ndava dynasty have ruled over Kashmir ,* and 23 of these 
‘ ‘ lost ’ ’ kings do belong to the P&ndava dynasty. The ruins 
on the Mdrtand plateau are popularly called P&ndav-Lar or 
the building of the Pandavas, and the king, who according to 
Hasan built it, is R&madeva, one of the descendants of P&n- 
davas. 

Dr. Stein says that it was built by Lalit&ditya on the 
authority of verse 192 of Book IV ot the ft&jatarangini, 
but I consulted several learned Pandits in Kaslimii and they are 
unanimous in saying that he has erroneously interpreted the 
text. 

The text is •— 

TOrnwjTnT * i 

THTT TOST D 

of which Dr. Stein gives the following translation — 

That liberal (king) built the wonderful (shrine) of Mar- 
tanda with its massive walls of stone within a lofty enclosure 
(prdsdddnlar) and its town swelling with grapes.” 

Mr. J. H. Marshall, the Archaeological Superintendent 
of the Frontier Circle (Government of India), also acknowledges 
in a note on the Archaeological work in Kashmir that Dr. Stein’s 
rendering is doubtful. He says— 

“ Now the manifest difficulty with. Dr. Stein’s translation 
is his supplying of the word for ” Shrine.” If the passage 
had occurred in a list of Lalit&ditya’s foundations or in any 
similar context where the word mandiram or some equivalent 
could have been drawn naturally from the preceding stanzas, 
its omission here would be nothing unusual and would not have 
constituted a difficulty. But unfortunately the stanza im¬ 
mediately preceding IV, 192 has nothing to do with temples, but 
recounts merely certain irrigation works. It is true that IV, 
190 does speak of the erection of a temple, but it is at best bold 
to carry over the word from this stanza and supply it in 192. 
Again the usual meaning of the word prdkdra is ‘ ‘ enclosure ’ ’ 
or ” rampart,” t.c., a wall in the sense of a city wall or some¬ 
thing of that'sort, not a house or temple wall, whereas prdsdda 
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usually means a lofty building, palace or temple. The passage, 
therefore, is not an easy one, and its interpretation is dis¬ 
tinctly open to doubt. * ’ 

The best Sanskrit scholars in Kashmir fully corroborate the 
renderings given to Mr. Marshall by Pandit Mukand R&m (who 
worked on the R&jatarangini for Dr. Stein), which are as 
follows :— 

(1) And that liberal (king) built M&rtanda near to the 
temple ( prasdddntar ) of the wonderful city with its wall of massive 
stones and a park ( pattern) full of vines. 

(2) And that liberal (king) built the wonderful M&rtanda 
colonnade, of massive stones with the temple inside, and also 
the town rich in grapes. 

On these renderings Mr. Marshall makes the following 
observations : — 

(1 st rendering). —“This restores the word prakdra to its 
more usual meaning and gives us a word for temple in prdsddd. 
The objections to it are (a) the rendering of antar by “ near,” 
which is not authorized meaning for the word, and (b) the omis¬ 
sion of the second connective, the cha in ‘ drakshdsphitam oka 
pattanam ’, and these objections would appear fatal, on gramma¬ 
tical grounds.” 

But a reference to a Sanskrit Kusha , for instance the 
Shabda-Kalpadrum, will show that the meaning of antar is 
“near.” “Also” has been omitted in the translation by 
Pandit Mukand R&m, which I have now given in italios, and this 
disposes of the objection for cha. 

(2nd rendering). —“This takes both the connedtives into 
account, and assigns the usual meanings to both prdkara and 
prdsada , but the compound prdsdddntar as a bahuvrihi t meaning 
“ having a temple in the interior,” is distinctly difficult and no 
parallels to it can be traced. Otherwise, and if this form of 
compound with antar can be established, there would be little 
or no objection to this rendering.” 

But the Sanskrit grammarians in Kashmir say that such 
bahuvrihis do often occur and that there are many parallels 
to it. 

It is clear from the above that there existed already a 
temple on the M&rtanda plateau before the time of LalitAditya. 

The Kashmiris say that there was a city at the place 
where the Vular lake now rests, and recite a story which strik¬ 
ingly agrees with the accounts given in the above-mentioned 
history. 

Nalsena in Kashmiri language is synonymous with a person 
of abominable character, and nobody knew why it was so. 
Nalsena is one of these 35 kings. He was a cruel and oppressive 
king and was, therefore, universally detested by his subjects. 

‘ ‘ Lolare Bambro ” is a favourite love-song among the Kash¬ 
miris but nobody knew its origin. Bambro was one of these 
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35 kings. He fell in love with a woman named Lolare and was 
so enamoured with her that he abdicated the throne in order to 
spend his life with his beloved. 

HimAl NAgi-Arjuna is a popular love-story and its origin 
is traced in the accounts of one of these ‘‘ lost ’ * kings. 

It is not only these 35 kings that Hasan gives full ac¬ 
counts of, but he mentions, on the authority of the Rat- 
nAkar Pur Ana, seven more kings later on, whoso aooount is 
not to be found in Kalhana’s RAjatarangini. According to him, 
RanAditya’s rule did not extend over 300 years as stated by 
Kalhana, which is, on the face of it, preposterous (see Dr. 
Stein’s introduction to Kalhana’s Chronicle, page 86), but over 
only 60 years and 3 months, and that six kings preceded, and one 
king followed him, the account of whose rule he gives in detail, 
but whom Kalhana has omitted. Among these 7 kings comes 
VainAditya, and it is noteworthy that even up to now his name 
is a household word among the Kashmiris and he is remembered 
as to have been a most virtuous and noble king of Kashmir. 
There occurs in Kalhana’s RAjatarangini (Book V, 97-100) 
a temple by the name of VainyA-svAmin about whose founder 
no mention is made therein anywhere, but it shows that there 
had been a king of the name of VainyAditya who had built it. 

Jfysan puts the date of accession of Gonanda I. as 20 years 
before Kaliyuga (3120 B.C.), while Kalhana puts it 653 after 
Kaliyuga (2448 B.C.) on the authority of VarAhmihira’s Brahat 
Samhita. It is an admitted fact that Gonanda I. was a con¬ 
temporary of Krishna, the hero of MahAbhArata. Srimat BhAgwat 
IkAdashsHand says that Krishna in his last days told Udhava: 

-sjf « »S. <S. -y * 

u i t 

4 4 When I shall depart from this world affliction will overtake 
it, and after sometime the Kaliyuga will also witness this, t.e., 
after sometime the Kaliyuga will have begun.” Kalhana says 
that the Munis (the Great Bear) were at the Maghah Nakshatra 
when RAja Yudhishthira, a contemporary of Krishna, was 
ruling the earth. In Srimat BhAgwat, Part XII, Chapter II, 
is written that when the Munis were at the Maghah Nakshatra, 
Kaliyuga commenced, and that when Krishna ascended heaven 
the same day did Kaliyuga begin. The Kaliyuga era is 
3101 B.C. 

Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, B.A., F.R.S.L., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, mentions in his 
‘ 4 Hindu Superiority,’’ page 143-44 :— 

“ Bradhgargh Muni holds that the Saptarishis were in the 
M ag h a h Nakshatra at the junction of the DvApar and the 
KaByug. He says :— 
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*HPC ’enft g famw fq® qqwfj I ( SSI!) 
gqifr wffiwi: u*rT»ri utw% w-1 

“According to him, therefore, Yudhishthira flourished at 
the beginning of the Kaliyug. 

‘ ‘ An inscription in a Jain temple on a hill near 
Yahola, Kaladaggi district, Deccan, says that the temple, built 
by King Pulkeshi II, of the Chalukya family, was erected 3736 
years after the Mahdbharata, and when 666 years of the Saka 
era had passed, thus proving that the Great War took place 
3736-666 = 3179 years before the Saka era ; in other words 3179 + 
1828 (Saka era) = 6007 years ago. The inscription runs as 
follows:— 

X# N» 

if qnm qn% qsg qgwng * i () 
uhts TO ^t a tg «tqrpnnfq » 

“ Following evidently the view held by Bradhgargh Muni, 
the author of the Ayeen-i-Akbari says that Vikramdditya as¬ 
cended the throne in the 3044th year of the Yudhishthira era. 
This also makes the Yudhishthira era begin 3044 + 1963 (Vikrama 
era) 6,007 years ago.” 

It is also popularly said, and even in Kalhana s time it 
was commonly believed, that the Bh&rata war took place at 
the end of Dvapara Yuga (R&jatarangini, Book I, verses 48 and 
49). 

In the introduction to Met&kshara by Bapudeva Shastri, 
the famous astronomer, is written that during the first 
century of Kaliyuga, Parikshit was bom. Parikshit was 
grandson of Arjuna, the brother of Yudhishthira. It is 
also recorded in the same introduction that at the beginning 
of the reign of Janmejaya, only 126 years of Kaliyuga had 
elapsed. Janmejaya was the great-grandson of Arjuna. T4r& 
N&tha Tarkav&chaspati, late Principal of Free Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and the well-known author of Brahatabhidhan and 
other books in Sanskrit, has also, after making researches, 
written in his introduction to Sarala, the commentary of 
Sidh&ntakaumadi, that Parikshit was bom when only 80 years 
of Kaliyuga had elapsed." - * 

An important confirmation of this hypothesis is added 
from the following: About 1,300 years ago, when the great 
work on astronomy, namely, Khandakh&di, was written by 
Brahmagupta in which its author gives authority of Arya Bat, 
the famous astronomer of ancient times. This book is 
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considered a greater authority on astronomy than Var&hamihi- 
ra’s Samhita, and in it occurs the following Sloka :— 

•urfa'rmf- ft iTrft wy p i 
wnj wMWW iWt« V » 

*^*gfiWJ*n9WT5«*(R«n I 
im- 

arci y t C Tfafir w««jg*T« I \ » 

The total period of the Kaliyuga age is 4,32,000 years, and 
according to Khandakh&di it is divided into the following six 
eras :— 


Yudhishthira 

3,044 

Vikram&ditya 

135 

Sh&livdhana 

18,000 

Vijay&vinandana 

10,000 

N&gi Arjuna 

4,00,000 

Balid&nava 

821 


It is evident that down to VikramAditya’s time 3,044 years 
of Kaliyuga, after Yudhishthira’s accession, had passed. Vikra- 
m&ditya’s era is now 1967, and if we add these together they 
amount to 5011, which exactly is now the Kaliyuga era. It 
therefore shows that Yudhishthira was ruling in the beginning 
of Kaliyuga. 

Nimai-Sindhu, another book of authority on astronomy, 
contains the following stanza:— 

*m«irwvrafiR*i i \ t 

It states that to find out how muoh period passed since 
Kaliyuga began and Yudhishthira lived, 3179 should be added 
to the Saka era. The Saka at present being 1832, it oomes 
to 5011 years. 

Professor Dunker also says (History of Antiquity, vol. iv, 
page 210): The era of Yudhishthira is said to have preceded 
that of VikramAtditya by the space of 3044 years, and to 
have commenced about 3100 B.C.” 

On the other hand, Kalhana’s chronology has been proved 
at length to be inaccurate by Dr. M. A. Stein in the introduction 
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to his English translation of the R&jatarangini (Chapter IV, 
flections II and III). 

So Hasan’s date does not seem to be inoorrect and all 
that he has written seems to be based on good authority. 


Chapter II. 

1 . Gonanda I—3120-3103 B.C. 

Gonanda became king of Kashmir in 3120 B.C. He was 
one of the relations of Jar&sandha, king of Magadha. He 
was a good and just king. When Jar&sandha was at war with 
Krishna, on the bank of the river Jamuna, Gonanda’s army 
fought bravely for some tilfte, but was at last routed and he 
himself was killed by Balabhadra, brother of Krishna. Gonanda 

I. reigned for 17 years. 

2. Damodaba I—3103-3090 B.C. 

After Gonanda’s death his son, D&modara, sat on the throne 
in 3103 B.C. He was always brooding over his father’s death. 
In those days Svayamvara or “ maiden’s own choice ” of the 
daughter of the king of Kandah&r (G&ndh&ra) was proclaimed 
at the banks of the Indus. D&modara heard the Y4davas had 
also been invited on the occasion, and he, therefore, left to meet 
them and fight with them in order to avenge his father’s death. 
He fought but was killed by Krishna. His wife, Yashovati, 
who was pregnant, was, by order of Krishna, made queen regent 
of Kashmir. D4modara’s reign extended over a periid of 13 
years. 

3. Y as ho v ati— 3090-3075 B.C. 

R&ni Yashovati was declared queen of Kashmir in 3090 
B.C. As she was pregnant she gave birth to a son whom she 
named Gonanda II. She reigned for 15 years. 

4. Gonanda II—3075-3035 B.C. 

Gonanda II., when yet a boy, was, by council of the minis¬ 
ters, crowned as king of Kashmir in 3075 B.C. About this time 
the great war of Mah&bh6rata occurred, and ad Gonanda U. 
was a young prince he was not invited to assist by either the 
Kauravas or Pindavas. He was caused to be slain by Harna- 
deva, his Prime Minister, having reigned for 40 years. 


Chapter III^—Pandava Dynasty. 

5. Harnadeva— 3035-3005 B.C. 

Hamadeva, the second son of Parikshit, grandson of Aijuna, 
the third brother of P&ndavas, vainly contended with his brother. 
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Janmejaya, for some time for the kingdom of Hastin&pura or 
modern Delhi. When he could not withstand his brother, 
Hamadeva fled with a company of his men towards the hills 
of Chamba. Here he found an ascetic practising austere pen¬ 
ances in a cave. Harnadeva, who had just been defeated by 
his brother and was, therefore, much disappointed, went to 
the hermit and remained as an attendant on him. One day the 
holy man was pleased with Mm and delighted him by foretelling 
that he was to become king of Kashmir. Hamadeva, trusting 
on the holy man’s words, proceeded with his men to Kashmir, 
travelling over the mountains in the east of the valley, and got 
service in the army of Gonanda II. who was then the king of 
Kashmir. By dint of his abilities, he gradually rose to the office 
of Prime Minister. He pleased ttaft commandants of the army 
and the other ministers by his liberality, but, blinded with 
selfishness, became unfaithful to his master. On finding an op¬ 
portunity, he caused king Gonanda II. to be slain by his men, 
and then, supported by the courtiers, usurped the throne. By 
his generous disposition, lie won the hearts of all and was re¬ 
nowned for justice. He had firm control over all parts of the 
country, and the peace that prevailed gave the country time to grow 
prosperous. The treasury was full, and Harnadeva maintained 
a large and strong army. He reigned for 30 years and then died. 

6. Hamadeva— 3005-2936 B.C. 

His son, Hamadeva, sat on the throne in 3005 B.C. He did 
much to maintain order and good government. Out of gener¬ 
osity he fixed only the tenth part of the produce of land as his 
share. He founded a large city, called Babul, on the plateau 
of Mat tan which comprised eleven lakhs of houses, and built 
there the temple of Martandeshvara (the ruins of which are now 
to be seen) with large ornamented and beautifully carved 
stones, erecting it to a height of over 50 yards. The stones 
were hewn superfine and the joints made imperceptible, 
the whole building looking as if one solid block. Some stones 
of this temple are three to eight yards in length and one 
yard in thickness and one to five yards in width, and it is 
surprising how they have been brought here and piled up. 
He enclosed the compound of the temple with a wall, having on 
all its four sides beautiful niches and a row of one hundred and 
ninety couples of octagonal pillars. A stream was excavated 
from the mountain of Khdvurpura and brought for this city. 
He conquered the Punjab, K4bul and Mult&n, and then ad¬ 
vanced to Mdrw&r; took the latter country from the posses¬ 
sion of Kachwahs and filled his harem with the daughters of 
Kachwah Chiefs. After tMs he marched to Lucknow, conquered 
it and ceded it to his nephew. From that place he brought a 
large amount of spoil and then went to Kanauj where, after staying 
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for two years, marched his army to Malwah and took it. Many 
cities were founded by him. He married the daughter of Shiva 
R4i, ruler of G4ndh4ra (Kandah4r). and passed two years in that 
country. He then proceeded towards the Shw41ik mountains 
and made the Chief of those places give him tribute. He 
fought a battle with the ruler of Kumaon and subdued him, but 
eventually having married his daughter gave the country back 
to him. Then he marched to Nagarkot, a mountain fortress 
between the sources of the Ravi (Hydraotes) and the Byas 
(Hyphasis), and, after capturing it, went to Hankot, and thence 
proceeded to makepilgrimage of the goddess Durga. The ruler of 
that place made allegiance and gave him presents. He marr ied 
the daughter of the Chief of Nagarkot to his son. Thence he 
marched to Jammu, the ruler of which place did not at first 
submit and rose to oppose him, but was at last defeated by 
him. He made many people slaves and with mucli wealth 
returned to Kashmir. After staying in Kashmir for two years 
he again went to India and travelled from Multan to Bengal 
along the shores of the Indian Ocean and made en route about 
500 chieftains give him tribute. He then returned via Kanauj 
and came to Kashmir with a large amount of wealth. Here a 
large public assembly was held by him in which gifts were given 
to brave men and the third part of his booty was distributed 
among the people. During his lifetime he gave away three 
lakhs of cows in charity and used to take much care of 
religious men. Two ascetics, one named Haru and the other 
M4ru, who had come from Silhet, used to accompany him wher¬ 
ever he was leading his army for invasion. They had power to 
make themselves invisible when sitting in company of people 
and then visible at their will, and would not eat or sleep for 
days togethe?. 

R4madeva reigned for 69 years, and then, giving over the 
kingdom to his son, clothed himself in a stag fur and sat with 
his spiritual leaders (H4ru and M4ru) in the tomple of 
Partheshvara on the Bhawan spring for ten years and then dis¬ 
appeared with them, leaving no trace of himself behind. 

7. Vyasdeva -2936-2880 B.C. 

Vy4sdeva assumed the reins of government in 2936 B.C. 
He was, like his father, a just and generous ruler. He invited 
learned men from India; promoted the learning; established 
the schools; and was always inteht on promoting the welfare of 
the soldier and the ryot. The reservoir, which his father had 
brought through the city of B4bul, was stopping in winter owing 
to water being frozen, therefore the king, for the benefit of 
the people, constructed within the city a large and deep tank 
of pucca masonry with stone steps on all its sides. 

He went to India in the attire of a fakir to make pilgrimages 
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of holy places, and spent lakhs. At that time, king Jaswant 
of M&rw&r had proclaimed svayamvara (maiden’s own choice) 
of his daughter named K&labhawAni. Vy&sdeva went alone 
at this ceremony. The bride saw him from afar and chose 
hi m as her husband. He married her and returned to Kashmir 
with much wealth. He brought one thousand gold and silver 
images of Shiva and 99,000 Sdligrams (emblems of Vishnu) and 
placed them in the temple of M&rt&ndeah vara and other 
places of worship. His reign extended over 56 years. 

8. Dbuna —2880-2822 B.C. 

After his father’s death, Druna ascended the throne. He 
used to dress himself like a fakir and sit at the door of his father’s 
temple, where he was from morning to evening attending to 
public affairs. He was so good and merciful that he would 
not fine a guilty person more than a couple of pice. In order 
to overawe the oppressors, however, he had erected a plough press 
near himself, but throughout his lifetime he pressed to death only 
one man; and thenceforward none dared molest anybody. 
He was a strict vegetarian but was not devoting his time to 
worshipping, saying that administering justice was more virtuous 
than worshipping. Theft and crime were unknown in his time, 
and the people were in the enjoyment of tranquillity and peace. 
His wife, M&rgidevi, built the temple of M&rgeshvara at the 
village of Kuther. He died after reigning for 58 years. 

9. SiAhadeva —2822-2768 B.C. 

Simhadeva succeeded his father in 2822 B.C. He was 
a good and generous ruler. He spent his whole life in wor¬ 
shipping ; never touched flesh meat; founded many villages 
and built many temples. The village Simhpur was founded 
by him. The population increased so much that people went 
to live in hills and high lands. His cousin, named Vishdga, 
fell in love with the daughter of a farmer and forcibly took hold 
of the girl. The just king, on hearing this, summoned this 
wicked relative in his presence and put him to death. Vishdga’s 
mother, not bearing the sorrow of her son’s death, burned 
herself alive on his funeral pile. By this horrible event the 
gentle heart of the good king was greatly affected, so much so 
that he died of grief in only four days after this occurrence. 
He ruled for 54 years. 

• 10. Gofaldeva —2768-2755 B.C. 

Gop&ldeva succeeded his father in 2768 B.C. He 
suffered from a painful disease, which weakened both his mind 
mid body,, and could not, therefore, take the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of a ruler upon himself. He entrusted manage- 
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rant of publio affairs to his minister, named ShashopAl. At 
this time the Chief of Khuttan declared war with the Chief of 
KAshgar who was brother-in-law of GopAldeva. The Chief of 
KAshgar was killed in the battle and the possession of his country 
was tqken by the conqueror. Thereupon ShashopAl went with 
a large army to avenge the death of his master’s relation and 
was met by the enemy’s army near a mountain called Tong. 
ShaaliopATs troops were at the foot of the mountain and were 
destroyed by stones rolled down by the enemy from above. 
On hearing this news, GopAldeva, who was already infirm-bodied, 
became broken-hearted and shortly died of liver disease. His 
period of reign was 13 years and three months. 

11. Vijayananda— 2755-2730 B.C. 

Vijayananda, younger brother of GopAldeva, now became 
king. He, after putting the government in order, went person¬ 
ally at the head of 50,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry towards 
KAshgar and fought a decisive battle with the Chief of Khuttan, 
defeated him and took possession of KAshgar and Khuttan. 
Peace was afterwards concluded, the Chief of Khuttan giving 
him his daughter named Sumran RAni in marriage, and then 
Vijayananda restored Khuttan to him and returned to Kashmir. 
He maintained peace on frontiers and managed the affairs of the 
country with justice. He built a grand temple of Vijayeshvara 
at BijbihAra, in which he had placed a cow suspending by magic 
power or talism. Ten lakhs of gold mohars were spent on the 
construction of this temple. He reigned for 25 years. 

12. Sukhadeva —2730-2686 B.C. 

Sukhadeva, son of GopAldeva, succeeded in 2730 B.C. 
Being a pleasure-loving king he was always busy in sports and 
merriments, having entrusted management of public affairs to 
RAma Nanda, son of Vijayananda. As a consequence, slack¬ 
ness occurred in the administration, and, by it, weakness of 
power. The territories belonging to the kingdom in the PunjAb 
were seized by Chitrath, king of Delhi, and the Province of 
TurkistAn was also lost. The treasury, and with it the army 
decreased. RAma Nanda also got disloyal and rebellious and 
caught Sukhadeva while hunting in the mountains of Amar- 
nAth and drowned him in the Liddar river; and then declared 
himself king of Kashmir. Sukhadeva*s rule extended over 44 
years. 

13. Rama Nanda— 2686-2629 B.C. 

RAma Nanda sat on the throne in 2686 B.C. He kept 
the frontiers under control; subjugated the ruler of Jammu; 
and invaded Nagarkot. The peasant had to give one-fifth of 
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the produce a & government share. He put to death several 
rebellious men and established his power all over the kingdom. 
The people were happy under his firm rule, which lasted for 
67 years. 

14. Sandiman —2629—2664 B.C. 

His son, Sandim&n, succeeded in 2629 B.C. He was re¬ 
nowned for justice. He founded a big city at the place which 
now forms the bed of the Vular Lake, calling it after his own 
naraeSandimatnagar, which is even to the present time popularly 
known by the name of Sal&batnagar. The river Jhelum was 
flowing through this city, and he built many grand houses on it* 
banks. He constructed 21 temples of stone, out of which the 
temple of Mah&deva was exquisitely fine and imposing, and 
placed in it 300 gold and silver images of Mahadeva, out of which 
two images were set with jewels. The temple of Zeshteshvara 
on the Sulim&n hill, which is yet extant, was originally built by 
him. Sulim&n hill, or Takht-i-Sulim&n as it is popularly called, 
must be, from the fact that Sandiman built tile +emple on it, 
a corruption of Sandiman hill. 

He marched with a large army to India; invaded countries as 
fm as Kanauj; and after visiting many shrines and notable places 
returned, going to Kabul and Kandahar. The king of Kandah&r 
solicited to be accepted under his suzerainty and gave his 
daughter, Partidevi, in marriage to him. He then returned 
from there, but, while crossing the river Attock, his boat capsized 
and Partidevi was drowned. The king became much afflicted 
at her loss, but the ruler of Kandahar sent his second daughter 
to him and thus beguiled his sorrow. Sandiman ruled for 
66 year-. 


15 & 16. Marhandeva & Ka'mandeva —2564-2609 B.C. 

After his fathers death in 2564 B.C., Marhandeva came 
to the throne and made his younger brother, K&mandeva, 
his minister. After some time the two" brothers grew hostile 
to each other and eventually were at war. The nobles of the 
kingdom then interposed and divided the country between them, 
giving the South-Eastern half to Marhandeva and North- 
Eastern to K&mandeva. Marhandeva founded the village 
Marhama and built a big temple there. He was a just and 
generous ruler and his subjects were happy under him. K&man¬ 
deva made Sandimatnagar his capital. He was a tyrant and the 
people were hard pressed. He exiled many people who took re¬ 
fuge in the tracts governed in peace by Marhandeva. During 
that time a large comet appeared in the sky which was shining 
very bright at night. In the same year rein fell heavily and 
a huge snake appeared at Chakdar which, however, died in a 
couple of days* but his carcase did not go till one year. From 
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that time the tract owned by Marhandeva was called Marhan 
R6j, and that by K&mandeva, K&man Raj, and in course of 
time these names were shortened into Maraj and K&mr&j, by 
which names they are at present known. Marhandeva ruled 
for 55 .years. 


17, Chafdardeva —2509-2457 B.C. 


Cliandardeva, who succeeded his father in 2509 B.C., 
planned a conspiracy for entrapping Kamandeva and was 
successful in it. He slew K&mandeva and put his son, Varga- 
deva, in prison. Having eased himself from fear of enemies, 
he fell in debauchery and indolence and in consequence anarchy 
ensued. He filled his harem with 360 wives and was with one 
each day of the (lunar) year by turn. His reign extended over 
52 years. 

18. Ananda —2457-2429 B.C. 


Ananda, brother of Chandardeva, succeeded to the throne 
in 2457 B.C. Being a cruel king lie would hang men even 
for trivial offences. He died after ruling for 28 years. 


19. Drupadadeva —2429-2378 B.C. 

Ananda’s son, Drupadadeva, ascended the throne. Unlike 
his father, he was generous and cherisher of his subjects. He 
built a temple of Jw&l&mukhi at the village of Shar. So strong 
was he that one day he saw a stone on the way which was over 
100 maunds in weight, and he pushed it to one side by hid left 
hand. His brother, Harn&mdeva, rebelled against him and 
there was war between them, in which Drupadadeva received an 
arrow in his eye and was killed. His rule extended over 51 years. 


20. Harnamdeva— 2378-2329 B.C. 

Harnamdeva, triumphant from the battle, seized the 
throne, but soon plunged into the whirl of luxury and indo¬ 
lence. He was so fond of liquors that he planted vineyards 
in many places and started distilleries, inducing every person, 
whether great or low, to drink. In his own palace compound he 
had a pond filled, out of which the liquor was profusely dis¬ 
tributed and drunk. While under the influence of intoxication 
he was sitting to administer justice and was, as might be expected, 
awarding most severe punishments. He was taking away by 
force women of the people. At last his Commander-in-Chief, 
named Durga, revolted, and declared war against him. After 
much blood-shed, Durga won the field and burned the palace 
and a part of the city of Babul. Thereupon the people of the 
city united together and fell upon Durga’s army which they 
defeated and also killed Durga. Thus saved by his people, 
Harn&mdeva gave manifestation to his gratitude by remitting two 
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years 9 revenue of the whole country. After some time Duxga’s 
son, named Rangu, in order to avenge his father’s death, went 
with some of his companions and caught the king while hunting 
in a jungle and killed him. Hara&mdeva’s period of reign was 
39 years. 


21. Sulkahdbva—2329-2311 B.C. 

After his father’s death Sulkandeva sat on the throne. 
He was a pleasure-loving king but was administering justice 
impartially. Saturday he had allotted for public affairs and the 
rest of the week he used to spend in nothing but luxury. His 
rule extended over 28 years. 

22. Sinaditya —2311-2294 B.C. 

Sin&ditya succeeded his father in 2311 B.C. He was a 
foolish and a snappish king. One day he was looking his face 
in a mirror and his wife was unfortunately resting her head 
on his shoulder and her face reflected in the mirror. On this 
the king upbraided her, saying that she might be having inti¬ 
macy with the person in the mirror, and cut off her nose there and 
then. It is said he ordered his minister to get for him a virgin of 
paradise. The minister, fearing that he would lose his life if he 
did not satisfy his master’s wish, brought him a pretty girl, 
nicely dressed and wearing ornaments, and told him that she 
was the daughter of the lord of paradise, but ten million dindrs 
were asked for her. The foolish king at once gave the money to 
the minister and took the girl. The minister was the de facto 
ruler, the king being ruler only in name. Sinaditya was killed 
by his brother after 17 years of his accession to the throne. 

\ 23. Mangala'ditya —2294-2255 B.C. 

Sinaditya was assassinated in his bed-chamber by his 
brother, Mangal4ditya, and then the latter was, by the help of 
the nobles of the kingdom, installed as king of Kashmir. Manga- 
lAditya also proved himself a bad ruler. He encouraged planta- 
*tion of vineyards and had stills started in every house in the 
country. He was addicted to merry-makings and also encour¬ 
aged gambling in the country. In his time a mist appeared in 
the atmosphere, by inhaling whioh many people died. His 
reign lasted 39 years. 

24. Khimbkdba—2355-2189 B.C. 

Khimendra succeeded his father in 2255 B.C. He, after 
making his control stronger over the frontiers, also became 
luxurious and fond of hunting. It is said he had learnt an 
incantation and by its power used to enter the houses of the 
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people undetected and used to violate their women. One 
day he entered the house of his minister, Druna, and outraged 
his wife. There he forgetfully dropped his ring, which was 
afterward found by the minister. The latter recognized it to 
be the king's and was consequently much enraged, and at night 
caused the king to be slain by his own servants. The king 
ruled for 66 years. 

25. Bhimsena— 2189-2128 B.C. 

Khimendra’s son, Bhimsena, was then proclaimed king of 
Kashmir. He was a wild, reckless prince and a drunkard. He 
enhanced the taxes in the country and introduced many oppres¬ 
sive measures. He built the temple of Koteshvara on the 
bank of the Jhelum and founded the village Simpur. As the 
Chief of Khuttan had previously invaded K&shgar, Bhim¬ 
sena sent his troops to reconquer that country, but when the 
troops were crossing the Kurdkoram mountains, they were 
overtaken by a snow-storm in which they all perished and not even 
one soul survived. During that time a magician, named Turjan, 
came in Kashmir from India, who used by his magic power to 
make people sick and then was coming before the same persons 
as physician and after taking money from them was curing 
them. One day he made the Rdni of the king sick by his 
magic power and took from the king one thousand aihrafis 
and then cured her. He had a pupil who disclosed his mystery. 
The king got to know of this, and he at last hanged that magi¬ 
cian. It is said that the magioian appeared like a swme on the 
gallows. The king ruled for 61 years and 7 months and then 
died. 

26. Indrasena —2128-2082 B.C. 

Bhimsena’s son, Indrasena, now sat on the throne. He 
also enoouraged gambling and dr inking . In his time the people 
were so far demoralized that the name of God was forgotten 
and the most heinous acts were perpetrated by them. The 
king was always busy with revelries, and the public affairs were 
managed by his minister, Surendra. But the king after some 
time got dissatisfied with his minister and dismissed him. The 
minister became desperate and turbulent, raised an army of his 
own and defeated the king in a battle, but in the meantime the 
minister accidentally tumbled down his horse and was caught 
by the soldiers of the king. The king, who was very much 
incensed against him, had his skin taken off* his body and thus 
tortured him to death. 

The Chief of Nagarkot also displayed a refraotory spirit, and 
Indrasena sent a force to reduce him to obedience. The Chief 
of Nggarkot resisted but was killed in the battle. 

Indrasena ruled for 46 years. 
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27. Sundarsena— 2082-2041 B.C. 

Indrasena’s son, Sundarsena, sat on the throne in 2082 B.C. 
He indulged in debauchery, and the people also were demoral¬ 
ized to the highest degree. From the time of Ham&mdeva, 
each successive ruler was a debauchee. The people had become 
addicted to lying, drinking, and gambling. They had no moral 
sense and were behaving like brutes. Then appeared a hermit, 
a potter by profession, whose name was Nanda Gupta. He 
preached to the people inhabiting the city of Sandimatnagar, 
exhorting them against sinful deeds, but nobody would listen 
to him ; on the contrary, lie was ridiculed and molested. The 
potter then took refuge on a hill which is now called Kr&lasan- 
gar or potter’s hill. One night a destructive earthquake occur¬ 
red by which the earth in the middle of the city was rift and 
water gushed out in a flood and soon submerged the whole city. 
By the same earthquake a knoll of the hill at B&ramulla near 
Khadanyar tumbled down, which choked the outlet of the river 
Jlielum and, consequently, the water rose high at once and 
drowned the whole city together with its king and the inhabi¬ 
tants. This submerged city forms the bed of the Vular Lake. 

Sundersena reigned for 41 years ; and with him ended the 
Pandava dynasty, 23 descendants of which ruled for nearly 
one thousand years in Kashmir. After this there was no king in 
Kashmir for an interval of two months. Those who had survived 
the' deluge by taking shelter on high places on the foot of the 
adjacent hills, came together and elected Lava, who was a 
ielative of the ruler of Malwali and was a Jagir holder at Lolab, as 
king of Kashmir. 

The foiegoing 23 kings of Pandava dynasty are among the 
35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. Kalhana says that after 
Oonanda II. to the time when Lava ascended the throne these 
35 kings have ruled, but according to Hasan, on the authority of 
Ratn&kar, it is not so. After Sundersena, the 23rd of these kings, 
Lava has come to the throne, and then after the successive 
reigns of 7 kings, the last of whom was Sachinara, the remaining 
twelve kings out of these 35 ruled over the land 

Chapter IV. 

28. Lava—2041-1981 B.C. 

Lava was crowned king of Kashmir by the burgesses of 
the country in 2041 B.C. He was a powerful ruler and held 
1 he frontiers q\det and free from foreign aggression. He founded 
a large city, named Lolau, in the Lolab valley, which contained 
eighty-four lakhs of houses according to Kalhana, but eighty 
thousand according to Ratn4kar. He bestowed on the Brah¬ 
mans the village Levara now called Levar, on the Liddar river. 
He reigned for 110 years. 
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29. Kusha —1981-1794 B.C. 

Lava’s son* Kusha, succeeded in 1981 B.C. He granted the 
village Karuhara now known by the name of Kolar to the 
Brahmans, and ruled for 7 years. 

30. Khagendra— 1974-1944 B.C. 

Kusha’s son, Khagendra, succeeded in 1944 B.C. He 
founded Khagi and Khonamusha, now called Kakapur and 
Khunmuh respectively, and died after reigning for 30 years. 

31. Surendra— 1944-1901 B.C 1 . 

Surendra succeeded his father, Khagendra, in 1944 B.C. 
He founded a town in the Dravad country calling it Soraka, 
and a village named Narendrabliavana. In his own kingdom 
he founded the village Saurasa which is now called Shurat m 
T)eosar. 

He ruled for 43 years and died issueless 

32. Gudhara —1901 —1864 B.C. 

Gudhara, who belonged to a different dynasty, now took 
the throne. Being a noble-minded and pious king he be¬ 
stowed on the Brahmans the villages Godhara and Hastishala, 
now known by the names of Godai and Hastihel, in Deosar. 

His reign lasted 37 years. 


33. Su varna- 1864-1829 B.C. 

Su varna succeeded his father in 1864 B.C. He brought 
to Krala now called Ardavani or Advin the canal called Suvar- 
namani (Sunamani-kul) for its irrigation. This canal flows 
even to this time along the east of Zainapur plateau. Suvama 
was a good and benevolent king and reigned for 35 years. 

34. Janaka— 1829-1797 B.C. 

Janaka succeeded his father in 1829 B.C. and was, like his 
father, a good king. He founded two villages, called Jalora 
(Zalur) in Zainagir and Vihu, and ruled for 32 years. 

35. Sachinara— 1797-1757 B # .C. 

Sacliinara, son of Janaka, succeeded in 1797B.C 1 / He wasa 
strong king and of forgiving disposition. He founded the village 
Shamangasa (ShAngas in KuthAr) and the village Shanara (ShAr 
in Vihu). His rule extended over 40 years. 

After Sachinara come successively the remaining twelve 
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of the 35 so-oallad lost kings, the first of whom is Galgendraand 
the last, Bhagwant. 


Chapter V. 

36. Galgbndra —1757-1712 B.C. 

Galgendra, nephew of Saohmara, suooeeded. He was 
reputed for justice. He framed a code of laws and brought it 
into force. In MarAj he founded on a plateau a large city, 
named Naunagar, which is said to have contained 13,00,000 
houses, and brought from the river RambiAra a stream through 
the city. He built many temples in this city and reigned for 
45 years. 

37. Baladbva— 1712-1660 B.C. 

Baladeva who succeeded his father in 1712 B.C. was a good 
and generous king. He founded the village Balapur Suparsu- 
man. It is said that Bhigham, who was then king of Ujain or 
modem Delhi, sent a large army to invade Kashmir, which 
was totally routed by Baladeva. Baladeva had a daughter 
named HimAl, and a man, named NAgi Arjuna, fell in love with 
her. At last they were married, but soon after they became 
separated and suffered long the pangs of separation. 

HimAl and NAgi Arjuna is still a popular love story in 
Kashmir. 

Baladeva reigned for 43 years. 

38. Nalsena— 1660-1044 B.C. 

Nalsena succeeded his father in 1669 B.C. He was a very 
tyrannical and cruel king. It is said that during the period 
of his rule this butcherly king put one lakh of people to death. 
This king wad execrated and loathed throughout the country. 
Even to the present time, this name is remembered with abhor¬ 
rence, and the word Nalsen has beconle synonymous with a man 
of abominable character. At last this terrible rule was cut short 
by the palace catching fire and Nalsena with all his family in¬ 
cluding three sons being burnt in the conflagration. Hia 
dreadful rule extended over 25 years. 

39. Gokarna— 1644-1608 B.C. 

Nalsena left no heir to the throne, they having all perished 
in the fire, and then the nobles of the kingdom elected Gukama, 
who was "from the family of the Jammu BAjas, and installed 
him as the king of Kashmir. This king was popular, being 
just and good-natured. He went to visit pilgrimages and shrines 
in India, and the king of Kanauj sent an army to oppose him, 
but eventually made peace with him. He visited many holy 
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places and gave lakhs of rupees in alms, and after three years re¬ 
turned to Kashmir. He built a grand temple of Sh&rk&devi at 
the foot of the Pradyumna-pitha, and the village Brand (Bren 
in Ph&k) was given as grant for the maintenance of this temple. 

Gokgma ruled for 36 years. 

40. Pbahlad- 1608-1597 B.C. 

His sou, Prahl&d, aseended the throne in 1608 B.C. He 
built the temple of Priteshvara on the Shirakut hill in Khuihama, 
formerly ealled Bu Sangri and now B&ba Shukruddin hill. 
He became a disciple of a saint, named Druna, whose teachings 
produced suoh an effect on his mind that he retired from the 
world and became a Sany&si, giving the kingdom to his minister 
Bambru. He ruled for 11 years. 

41. Bambbtj— 1597-1589 B.C. 

Bambru sat on the throne in 1697 B.C. He was a sagacious 
and benevolent ruler and everybody was pleased with his rule. 
But he shortly fell in love with his maternal cousin’s wife, 
named Lolare, and used to cry out 44 Lo, Lo, Lo ” day and 
night. Meanwhile Lolare also fell in love with him, but she was 
put under restraint by her people. Bambru died, and at the 
same time Lolare also breathed her last. Lolare Bambru is 
even to the present time a popular love song. Bambru ruled 
for 8 years. 


42. PbatafAshila —1589-1653 B.C. 

Prat&pashila, who was from the descendents of Galgendra, 
was alter Bambru had abdicated the throne and become mad, 
elected by the nobles of the kingdom and crowned king of Kash¬ 
mir. He ruled with justice. He founded the city at the foot 
of the hill inVular, calling it after his own name Prat&pa-Nagar, 
and built the temple of Prat&beshvara at Bhawan. It is said 
that a woman fell in love with him who eloped with him and 
never re-appeared. He reigned for 36 years. 

43. Sanqbam Chandra —1553-1552 B.C. 

Prat&pashila’s son, Sangr&m Chandra, succeeded him in 
1563 B.C. He founded a village in Pattan, calling it after his own 
name Sangr&mpura. His reign was good, but lasted only one 
year and 4 months, after which he died. , 

44. Labik Chandra—1552-1521 B.C. 

L&rik Chandra, brother of Prat&pashila, now took the throne. 
He established order and good government. He built a large 
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city at the foot of the Vatargang hill, calling it after his own 
name L&rik-nagar (Lar), and brought a stream through it from 
the adjacent hill. The city was so dense and the houses were 
so contiguous that it is said that a kid got over the roof of a 
house at its eastern extremity, which went along from roof to 
roof and only descended at its western extremity. The stream 
Larkul which runs through the village L4r was excavated by him. 
He reigned for 31 years. 

45. Bi&am Chandra— 1521-1476 B.C. 

His son, Biram Chandra, succeeded after his death in 1521 
B.C. He was a good and pious king, being occupied day 
and night in worshipping. It is said that he used to bathe 
every morning at one hundred pilgrimages and worship at one 
hundred shrines. Whatever money came as revenue during 
the day he uRed to distribute among poor people at evening and 
nothing was kept by for next day. One evening, after he had 
distributed the day’s income, a Brahman came and asked for 
alms. “ Excuse this time,” the king said, “ come to-morrow 
and I will give you as much as you want. ” “It may be that 
Your Majesty dies during this night,” the Brahman replied, 
‘then who will supply my want?” On hearing this, the 
great charitable king gave himself up to the Brahman, telling the 
latter to sell him in the Bazar and get the money he could procure 
for him. The Brahman took him to the bazar where a merchant, 
recognizing the king, bought him for one thousand ashrafis. 
The king passed the night in the merchant’s house, and the 
following morning, making himseli known to him, offered 
one thousand ashrafis he had paid to the Brahman for him. 
“ I have bought a king,” he said humorously, “and shall 
I give him up without making any profit over the bargain 19 9 
The king offered ten thousand ashrafis, but the merchant 
refused it, saying that he would not part with him even for 
ten lakhs of ashrafis. “ What ransom then do you want * ” 
asked the king. “ I want that Your* Majesty will henceforth 
take the evening meal in my house all your life through,” said 
this liberal-minded merchant, who wanted thus to make a name 
for himself, k ‘ then 1 have no claim whatever upon Your Majesty.” 
The king consented to this, and thenceforth dined every evening 
in the merchant’s house. 

Under Biram Chandra’s rule the country was most prosper¬ 
ous. He reigned for 45 years. 

46. Babighana— 1476-1459 B.C. 

After Biram Chandra’s death in 1476 B.C. his son, Babighana, 
was acclaimed as king. He was not endowed with much in¬ 
tellect, but his wife Chakra R&ni was a very wise woman and 
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she maintained order in the kingdom; and directed public affairs 
with cleverness and sagacity. It is said that she used to make 
round in the city at night in disguise, in order to find out that 
nothing marred the peace in the land. One dark night, while 
on her usual night tour, she overheard an ascetic in a hut talking 
to his wife. The wife told him, “ Chakra Rani is a brave and 
wise woman and it is surprising that she goes about alone at 
night in disguise like a man. Had this wife been the husband 
and her husband the wife, she could work miracles.’’ The 
ascetic replied, ”May it be so.” At the same time Chakra 
Rani found in herself muscular power and she came to the as¬ 
cetic, beseeching him that what he had just spoken should not 
happen. But the ascetic said that it could not be changed. 
She then returned to the palace and found her effeminite husband 
become more weak. Chakra R&ni told him all what the ascetic 
had said, and then the king was seized with intense grief and kept 
himself in seclusion for one month, after which he committed 
suicide by taking poison. Chakra Rani then clad herself like a 
mendicant and spent her life with the ascetic by whose word 
all that misfortune had come about. Babighana’s rule lasted 
17 years. 

47. Bhagwant—1 459-1445 B.C. 

Bhagwant, brother of Babighana, was at the instances, of 
Chakra R&ni, raised to the throne. His administration was 
good. He built three temples and died after reigning for 
14 years. 

With Bhagwant ends the history of the remaini .g twelve 
out of the 35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. 




t8. A Passage In the Turk! Text of the B&barn&mah. 

By H. Beveridge. 


In the two published texts of Babar’s Memoirs in the 
original TurkI there is a long passage at the end of the year 
908 A.H., 1602-03 A.D., which completes the story of Babar’s 
flight from Akbsl and his final deliverance. The passage does 
not occur in the Elphinstone MS. of the Turk!, nor in any of 
the Persian translations. All the Persian MSS. end with 
Babar’s being in a garden, and in imminent danger of being 
captured. The last words are part of a melancholy Persian 
verse quoted by Babar. The two Turki texts take up the 
narrative at this place and describe Babar’s deliverance, and 
his rejoining his maternal uncles at Andijan. A consideration 
of the passage seems to me to prove that the passage is an 
interpolation, and that in all probability it was added by some 
one many years after Babar’s death. Possibly it is one of the 
four passages which his great-grandson Jahangir added to the 
text (see Tuzuk, 2nd year, p. 52 of S. Ahmad’s edition). My 
reasons for disbelieving the authenticity of the passage are as 
follows:— 

Firstly .—It is a very suspicious circumstance that the 
passage does not occur in the Elphinstone MS. of the Turk!, 
nor in any of the numerous MSS. of the Persian translation 
of the Memoirs. If the Alwar MS. is to be believed, the 
Persian translation existed in the time of Humayun, and at 
all events it existed in the time of Akbar. It is commonly said 
that the translation wa9 made for Akbar by the Khan-Khanan 
‘Abdu-r-Rahlm. He must have had access to good Turki MSS 
—We knpw that there was one in Babar’s own handwriting in 
the Imperial Library as late as the time of Shah Jahan, see 
Pfidshahnamah, I, 42 and II, 703—and it is impossible to 
suppose that he woiild pass over so important and even thrill¬ 
ing a passage It occurs, so far as is yet known, in two Turki 
MSS., namely, Kehr’s MS. on which Ilminsky founded his 
edition, and the Haidarabad MS. in Sir Sal&r Jang’s library. 
The age of neither of these MSS. is known, but they do not 
seem to be more than one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years old, and so are later than the Elphinstone. The Kehr 
MS., at aU events, cannot be older than Jehangirs time, for it 
contains fragments translated from Abul-l-Fazl’s Akbam&ma 
If the passage had occurred in any early Turki MS. it would 
surely have been referred to in Ferishta’s long account of 
Bllbai’s reign. He makes copious use of the Memoirs, and 
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speaks 1 of them as being written in Turk!. He also (see the 
Newal Kishore’s lithograph of Ferishta, p. 196) gives a trans¬ 
lation of Babar’s comparison of his taking of Samarkand with 
Saltan Husain's taking of Herat, which is certainly not in 
verbal agreement with ‘Abdu-r-Rahlm’s translation, and seems 
to be an independent version. Ferishta was bom at Astrabad 
on the shores of the Caspian, presumably therefore Turki \fos 
almost, if not quite, his mother^tongue. 

Secondly .—The story told in the passage in question 
implies the occurrence of the miraculous, and it is a generally 
accepted axiom that miracles do not occur. Not only does a 
certain Khw&jah Y‘aqub appear to B&bar in a dream and 
announce to him, on the authority of his grandfather, his 
speedy deliverance, and his future greatness, but Khw&jali 
‘Ubaid Ullah Ahr&r himself appears in a dream to one of his 
servants at Andijan, and also apparently to his uncles, and 
announces that B&bar is at Karman 2 or Karnan. The servants 
Baba Pargarl and Qufcluq Muhammad Barlas are persons not 
mentioned elsewhere in B&bar’s Memoirs, for it seems very 
doubtful if Qufcluq the Barlas is the same person as the 
Khw&jah Qutluq Kokaltash mentioned as being at Samarkand 
in 906. Khwajah Y‘aqub also, the alleged son of KJiw&jah 
Yahla, and grandson of Khwajah ‘Ubaid Ullah, is, as far as I 
know, an otherwise unknown person. Khwajah Yahla and his 
two sons Zechariah and BaqI were killed by the Uzbegs some 
two years before, and though Yahla had a third son who sur¬ 
vived him, his name was not Y‘aqub. 8 It also seems to me very 
improbable that if the story of Babar’s dream were true, 
Khwand Amir should not have mentioned it. He probably 
never saw Babar’s Memoirs, but he heard of, and has reported, 
the dream which B&bar had before taking Samarkand. If the 
dream in the garden at Karnan really occurred, he would surely 
have heard of it from Shaikh Zain or others, and if so, he 
would probably have reported it, as it was much more impor¬ 
tant and more intelligible than the Samarkand one. 

Thirdly .—The Btory told in the passage seems to me to 


1 Mohl, J. des Savants, 1840, 221, thinks he must have used the 
translation, but he gives no reasons for this view. 

* Karri In is not marked on the maps but must be nearGhiva and to 
the north of Akbsl. 

8 According to the Khaslna AffiyS I, 594, Yahla and his two sons 
Zeehariah and BSql were killed at the village of KaarSb in the Tffsh 
kend district on 11 Muh&rram 906, 7 August 1500. The third son was 
Khwijah Muhammad Amin. See also the BashahSt-i-‘ain adhaySt of 
Fahfrru-ddln ‘Ali the son of Husain WS'ic, Rieu's Cat. I. 853a and 
Etta's Cat. I. O. MSS., p. 261, which was written in 909, 1508 04. The 
account of the martyrdom of K. Yahla and his two sons is given at 
pp. 277 etc. of the I. O, MS., and it is stated that the life of the third 
son, KhwSj^ Muhammad Amin, was spared in order that one son of K. 
Yahla might survive. 
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contradict the acoount given by B&bar himself in the same 
chapter, and only a few pages previous. According to the 
passage, Qufcluq Muh. Barlas was one of the men who fed from 
Afchsl at the same time as B&bar did, but got separated from 
him in confusion and made his way to Andijan. He arrived 
there just as the Khans, B&bar’s uncles, were entering the 
place, and had his dream. He told it to the Khans, who 
informed him that they had had a similar intimation. He then 
went off with a party, found B&bar, and resoued him just as he 
was about to be seized and murdered, and brought him to 
Andijan. B&bar found his uncles there, stayed with them four 
months, and then made up his mind to leave Farghana. With 
this statement the chapter ends, and the next begins with the 
first month of 910 and the march towards Kabul. But accord¬ 
ing to B&bar’s own story, as related earlier in the chapter, the 
Kh&ns were not at Andijan at the time when he fled from 
Akhsl. They never had possession of Andijan fortress, but 
they came to the outskirts of the place (Erskine, p. Ill, and 
Ferishta 197), and B&bar saw them there and was sent by them 
to Afcbsl. He got possession of the fort for a short time, but 
when Tambal came with 2,000 or 3,000 men he had to leave 
the place and fly for his life. But previous to doing so he had 
heard that the Kh&ns had raised the siege and retreated to 
Kand B&dam, Erskine 114. They went by Marglnan and 
Kand B&dam, and were followed to the former place by Tambal. 
When Tambal saw that they were in full retreat he came to 
Akhsl with the result that B&bar had to fly. The reason why 
the Khans retreated was because Tambal had applied to 
ShaibanI for help, and the latter had replied that he would 
come shortly, Erskine 114. It was this retreat of the Khans 
which disturbed Babar so much and made it impossible for him 
to hold Akhsl. If the above view of the contradiction between 
Babar’s undoubted narrative and the TurkI passage be correct 
it must follow, I think, that the latter is not genuine. 

Fourthly .—It seems to me very extraordinary that if the 
passage is genuine, Babar should not have gone on to describe 1 

1 The KhSna crossed the river at Khojend, t.e., 1 presume, they crossed 
from the south to the north bank. Apparently, their idea m retreating 
was to oppose the entry of ShaibSni into FarghSna, and perhaps, also, 
they thought of joining the TSshkend army which was under Smtan 
Muhammad the son of Sultan Malimttd, see T. Bashidi, 158. Haidar » 
father was left at Uratipa. The KhSns afterwards marched back to 
Akhsl with Bfibar. They thought, says Gaidar, that ShaibSni could, 
not pass between two armies, viz., the TSshkend army under Mah- 
mfid's son. and the Uratipa army under Gaidar’s father. But ShaibSni 
did pass between them, taking Uratipa on his road. Haidar s father 
thought he had come to besiege him, but instead of that ShaibSni 
went straight on in the night to Akfcsi and crushed the KhSns. News 
was sent from Uratipa of his approach, but he went so last that the 
messengers and his army reached the Kh&ns at the same time 
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the battle which took place in 908 between himself and his 
uncles on the one side, and Shaib&nl on the other. B&bar and 
his uncles were defeated, and the latter were made prisoners, 
while B&bar had to fly, first towards T&shkend, and after¬ 
wards to the hills in the south of Farghana and to His&r. He 
eventually also went to Termiz on the Oxus and there got 
advice from the governor of that place (Amir Muhammad 
BaqI), 1 which led him to march into Afghanistan. 

It was on this ocoasion that he passed through J£husrau 
Sh&h’s country. See the Hablbu-s-Siyar, II, 318. According 
to the Shaib&nln&mah, as quoted 2 by Vambery in his history 
of Bokhara, 258, the battle was fought five miles off from 
AkhsI, and lasted for two days. But this latter statement as 
well as Vambery’s date of 911 must be incorrect, for the 
Tarlkb Rashldl. while also stating that the battle was fought 
at Akbsl, says the conflict was a short one. B&bar marched to 
Kabul in 910, and was there on 911 and his younger uncle 
died after the battle in 909. The battle must have taken 
place either in the latter part of 908 or the beginning of 909. 
The uncle died in the winter season of 909, T&rlkh Rashldl 123, 
and consequently at the end of 1503 or beginning of 1604. 
At p. 160, however, it is said that the unde died at the end of 
909, i.e in April or May 1504. 

If the TurkI passage is genuine, Babar lias passed over the 
battle in which his two unolas were made prisoners, and the 
events of more than a twelvemonth, for there is no question 
here of a gap in the MS. or of a page being lost. According 
to the Turk!, Babar winds up the chapter by saying that he 
rejoined his uncles at Andijan, stayed with them for four 
months, and then resolved to leave Farghana. Nor can it be 
said that the apparent contradiction between Babar’s own words 
and the Turk! passage is the result of abridgment, and that 
Babar merely means that he joined his uncles at Andijan some 
time before the battle. For according to the T. Rashldl, p. 159, 
the uncles in marching into Farghana (for the second time 
apparently) did not get as far as Andijan before the battle. 
They went by AkhsI and were defeated and captured before 
they could get to Andijan. The statement that Babar stayed 
four months with his uncles at Andijan and then made # up his 
mind to leave Farghana has evidently been made by the inter¬ 
polator to round off the chapter and to fit it into the begin- 

1 BSbar incidentally mentions the defeat of the Khfins in the early 
part of his Memoirs. See P. de Courtlille, pp. 6 and 21, and Erslrine, 4 
and 14. 

2 The B5qi OheghSnI&nl of BSbar’s Memoirs. He was Khusrau 
Shah *s younger brother. 

J> Vambdry wrote his history of Bokhara before editing the ShaibS- 
ninama, and apparently, before he had studied that poem. I can flwH 
nothing in his translation of it to show that the battle lasted two days. 
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ning of the next one. Bat it is contrary to fact, and seems to 
indicate that the interpolator was ignorant or careless of the 
fact of the decisive battle between the Khans and Shaib&m. 

Fifthly. —In the Persian translation Babar’s account of his 
flight from Akbal and his being in the garden at Karman (or 
Kam&n) ends in a very startling way with an unfinished verse. 
The last word is ftkhir, “ at last”. It is judiciously pointed 
out by Erskine, p. 123, that the narrative breaks off in a similar 
abrupt fashion in the aocount of the year 914 (see Erskine, 
236), and he inclines to think that in both instances the break- 
ing 1 off was intentional. They are dramatic endings such as 
Shahrz&da made every morning to her stories. Erskine also 
says, 41 Ail the three copies which I have had an opportunity 
of comparing break off precisely at the same part, in both 
instances. This holds in the original TurkI (the Elphinstone 
MS.) as well as in the translation, and it is hardly conceiv¬ 
able that the translator would have deserted Mb hero in the 


most memorable passages of his life.” 

Now, it seems to me that if Babar had written anytMng 
in the chapter in 908 after the verse, he would not have 
left the latter incomplete. And this seems to have struck the 
Turkl adapter, for in the TurkI the verse though in Persian 
is not the same as in the Persian MSS., and is a complete 
distich. The break off in the verse in the Persian MSS. is 
much more dramatic than the conventional second line in the 
TurkI text, and is like the Quos ego of Virgil, and Babar’s own 
ending in the record for 914. It is noteworthy that the first 
line in the TurkI text is also different from that in th* 4 Persian 
MSS., and that it is not the same in the two TurkI texts. It 
appears from a manuscript now in the Bylands* Library that 
another interpolator attempted to complete the chapter, for it 
says that Babar’s friends came up and rescued Mm and 
arranged for the care of his ladies. See A.S.B.J. for 1906. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the TurkI passage 
is not genuine, and that it may be one of Jahangir’s additions. 

* Perhaps some TurkI soholar will examine the passage, and say 
if the style is that of B&bar, or resembles tne fragments in 
Ilminsky and Pa vet de Courtlille, wMoh must have been written 
not earlier than the end of Akbar’s reign. 


The “ five miles ** mentioned in his history are five IgbSch, that is, five 
leagues and more. The battle took place at ArfcMS (?) between Akbs* and 
AndliSn. BSbar was there and had the oommand of a thousand men 
ShaibSni, when in pursuit of the KhSns, crossed the river at Akbsl. 
and apparently took the KhSns by surprise (p. 267 of the ShaibSninSma): 
The battle soon ended in a victory for ShaibSni. * , 

I It is also contrary to BSbar*s statement in the opening chapter 
of his Memoirs. There he says that after ShaibSni had taken TSsti- 
kend and ShBhrukfcia, he went to the Sukji and HushlSr hill country 
(in the soutFof Farghana) and was there nearly a year, and left from 
there for his expedition to Kabul (Erskine, p. 4). 
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With reference to Erskine’fl remark at the top of p. 124, 1 * * * * * * 8 
and in order to prevent misconception, it is necessary for me to 
state that there is no doubt that B&bar eventually rejoined his 
uncles after his flight from Akhsl. My point is that he did not 
do so at Andijan, at least not within a few days after his flight 
from Akhsl. What happened was, apparently, that the fChans 
returned to Farghana* after their retreat, and in company with 
B&bar were defeated by Shaib&nl near Akhsl. That the t£b&ns 
were not at Andijan at the time of B&bar’s flight has already 
been shown. To that evidence may be added the indication 
furnished by the direction of his flight. He wanted to join the 
Kh&ns and called upon his pursuers to help him in doing so, 
but he did not go towards Andlj&n and he spoke to the men 
about wishing to cross the river and to proceed to Khojand,* 
Erskine, p. 120. Unfortunately B&bar does not tell us the day 
or month when he fled from Akhsl. But at p. 121 of Erskine, 
we are told that it was winter and excessively oold. The flight 
therefore must have been in nearly the middle of 908, viz., 
December 1502 or January 1503. It was probably in the 
following spring that the battle took place between ShaibanI 
and the fUians, though it may have occurred in 909. 

1 The existence of gaps containing the accounts of several years is 

noticed in the PidshShnama I. 42 as occurring in a MS. in the Imperial 

Library in Babar’s own handwriting. 

* Erskine did not know the T. Rashid! when he was translating the 

Memoirs. His later work, the History of India, corrects some of the 

statements in the notes to his translation. See I. 184 for account of the 

battle. 

8 Khojend, which is mentioned by Bffbar as the place they retreated 
to, was often not reckoned as part of Farghana (Erskine 9). At least it is 
in the extreme west of it, and is, apparently, not now included in the 
Russian district of FarghSna, but in Samarkand. See Kostenko’s Tur- 
kistan I. 847. 



19. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XIII. 

Note.— The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 389 of the #l Journal and Proceedings ” for 1909. 

70. Punch-marked Coins from Afghanistan. 

Though Cunningham has stated that punch-marked coins 
are found all over India “from the Himalaya mountains to 
Cape Comorin, and from Sistan to the mouths of the Ganges/’ 
it is by no means oertain that they have ever been found in 
large numbers in Afghanistan. At least no one has described 
in detail any coin of this class found to the west of Indus. The 
westernmost limit of recorded coins is Rawalpindi, or more 
properly Shah-Dheri, near the Sarai Kala railway station of the 
North-Western Railway. 1 Recently Dr. D. B. Spooner of 
the Archaeological Survey has described a hoard of punch- 
marked coins found at Peshawar. In this connection I must 
record that no one of the solar symbols found on these coins are 
wheels. It would require an extra strong effort of one’s imagina¬ 
tion to call them so because in the majority of cases there are 
no rims. 2 

The coins described below were sent to me for examination 
by our President Sir Thomas Holland, who obtained them from 
his Majesty the Amir, when he was staying at Calcutta. The 
chief interest of the paper lies on the new symbols found on 
these coins. Mr. Theobald in his learned essay has given an 
elaborate account of the punch-marks on these coins. The coins 
from Afghanistan add no fewer than twenty new symbols to the 
list. These are most probably marks of the shroffs of Afghanis¬ 
tan. Of greater interest is the discovery of Brahml letters on 
some of these coins. New symbols have been found on three 
coins with blank reverses which'according to Mr. V. A. Smith 
aie to be ascribed to Taxila. 8 The new symbols and letters are 
described below .— 

I. Letters .—The occurrence of single letters on copper 
punch-marked coins has already been recorded, 4 but their 
occurrence on silver coins has not, as far as I remember, been 
noticed as yet. The Brfthml letter na occurs twice (Nos. 31 
and 30). The punch-mark is elliptioal in shape and bears the 

l Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. xiv, p. 18, pi. x, A.S. B., 1901,pt.I, 

P i Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1905-6, p. 150. 

6 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. 1 , 
p. 133. 

* Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. xxii, p. 114-16. 
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letter in relief. The form of na is that to be found in inscrip* 
tions of the Kushana period, viz., with a ourved base line. 
The letter da occurs only onoe (No. 37). There is a short 
knob on its head, mid if this be the mark for long then the 
character is di , and belongs most probably to the later 
Kushana or early Gupta alphabet. The remaining letter 
also occurs only once. It is the oldest in the series. It is 
either the Brahmi ga or the Kharofthi ya (No. 12). It is very 
difficult to particularise as both letters are identical in 
shape, and both alphabets were in use in Afghanistan at this 
period. Anyway it is certain that the letter belongs to the 
Maurya period. 

II. Symbols .—The most common symbol is the linga. 
Here the lorm is different. It occurs thrice (Nos. 5, 19 and 
26h The linga as a punch-mark existed up to a very late date. 
It occurs on a coin of ‘Al&u-d-dln Husen Sh&h of Bengal in the 
cabinet of one of my friends. The coin is in a very bad state 
of preservation. The Kalima occurs on the obverse, and on it 
are four or five punch-marks of which one is a lihga and the 
other the Bengali syllable ka. The name “Husen Shah ” 
only is legible on the reverse. The coin was found in the 
Sunderban forests. 

Another round coin bears a new symbol, a man and a quad¬ 
ruped; most probably the man is chasing the animal. 

Another new symbol is the figure of a horse on No. II. 1 
Two new symbols occur on No. 12, a monkey and two standing 
human figures. No. 38 presents another new symbol, viz., a 
sphere with four tridents. A spear-head occurs on No. 20 with 
a straight line and a parallel row of dots. 

The collection contains an unique specimen of a cast silver 
coin. Cunningham has distinctly stated that cast coins are all 
of copper. Unfortunately punch-marks are not distinguishable 
on this specimen (No. 39). 

DESCRIPTION OF COINS. 

Rectangular Coins. 

• Class 1.—Blank Reverse. 

1. Size —Irregular hexagon, punch-marks indistinct. 

Obverse— Solar symbol and portions of three others. 

2. Size —Oblong, corners clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, Hare and portions of others. 

3. Size —Oblong, one corner clipped. 

Obverse —Solar and other illegible symbols. 

4. Size —Oblong. 

Obverse —Stupa and caduceus. 

1 Of. Theobald, J.A.S.B., 1901, pt. I, p. 7l7no*. 56-64. 
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5. Size —Rectangular, one corner clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, oresoent, taurine and linga. 

6. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse —All symbols obscure. 

7. Size —Oblong. In good preservation. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, double crescent 

8. Size —Rectangular. Worn out and blank on both sides. 

9. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse —Four or five obscure symbols. 

10. Size —Oblong, two comers clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, Triskefis and others. 

11. Size —Oblong. Punch-marks indistinct. 

Obverse —Horse, Caduoeus and others. 

Class One Mark on the Reverse. 

12. Size —Oblong, corners clipped. 

Obverse —Monkey, two human figures, a horned animal, 
and two other symbols. 

Reverse —A letter; Brahml ga or Kharosthi ya. 

13. Size —Oblong, irregular. Indistinct punoh-marks. 
Obverse —Illegible symbols. 

Reverse —Solar symbol. 

14. Size —Oblong, irregular. In good preservation. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, stupa, sphere surrounded by 

ornaments, tree in enclosure and others. 
Reverse —Peacock. 

15. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol and four others. 

Reverse —Hemisphere, taurine and two stars, all on 
one stamp. 

16. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse —Three human figures and stupa. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

17. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse— Solar symbol, Sphere and crescent, stupa 
with crescent and others. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

18. Size —Square, one corner clipped. 

Obverse —A modified form of the caducous, solar sym¬ 
bol, stupa and two others. 

* Reverse —Caduceus. 

19. Size —Oblong, irregular, one corner clipped. 

Obverse— Solar symbol, linga and others. 

Reverse —Illegible symbol. 

Class III.—Two Marks on the Reverse. 

20. Size —Oblong, one corner slightly. 

Obverse —Illegible. 
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Reverse—A spear bead and a straight line with a 
parallel row of dots* 

Obverse—Solar symbol, oadueww, sphere with om* 
cents, triskehs* 

Reverse —Caduoeus and the profile of some animal (!). 

22. Size — Rectangular, two comers clipped. 

Obverse —Two solar symbols, a tree inside a railed 
enclosure, etc. 

Reverse —Stupa and a star. 

23. Size —Nearly square, one comer clipped. \ 

Obverse —Solar symbol, sphere with crescents mid 

one or two more. 

Reverse —Star and another illegible symbol. 

24. Size —Oblong, two opposite comers cupped, injured by 

hammering. 

Obverse —Solar symbol. 

Reverse —Star and another illegible symbol. 

25. jStze—Oblong, one oomer clipped off. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, stupa, etc. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

26. Size —Oblong, two adjacent comers dipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, svastika, lihga and three 
others. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

27. Size —Oblong. In good preservation. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, sphere surrounded by taurines, 
another surrounded by crescents, etc. 
Reverse —Illegible. 

28. Size —Oblong, one oomer clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, lower part of standing human 
figure, etc. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

29. Size —Oblong, two adjacent comers clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, front legs of a quadruped, 
etc. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

Class IV. — Three or more marks on the Reverse . 

30. Size —Irregular, three comers dipt 

Obverse —Solar symbol, taurine, head of an animal, 
eto. 

Reverse —Two boughs, bow and arrow, and four or 
five illegible ones. 

31. Size —Irregular, in a fair state of preservation. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, stupa with hare, Br&hml na 

in ellipse and four or five more. 

Reverse —Stupa with orescent, and two more indis* 
tinct symbols. 
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32. Siz&~- Oblong, irregular, two apposite corners clipped. 
06twse--Solar symbol^ stupa, elephant, sphere with 

arrow heads, etc. 

Reverse —Three illegible symbols. 

33. Size —Oblong, irregular. In good preservation. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, sphere with taurines and 

arrow heads. 

Reverse —Four dots, and four other symbols, more or 
less indistinct. 

34. Size —Nearly square. Both sides illegible. 

35. Size —Oblong, one comer clipped off. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, elephant, etc 
Reverse —-Three illegible marks. 

30. &ize —Oblong, irregular, one comer clipped. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, humped bull, sphere with 
taurines, Brahml no, etc. 

Reverse —Five or six illegible marks. 

37. Size-— Oblong. 

Obverse —Sphere with four crescents, stupa with 
hare, a letter (Brahml da), etc. 

Reverse —Tree in enclosure and five other marks. 

38. Size —Oblong, two adjacent comers clipped off. 

Obverse —Solar symbol, taunne, etc. 

Reverse —Sphere with four tridents, and two small 
illegible marks. 

39. Size —Oblong, cast silver, only specimen come to 

light. Both sides illegible. 

Roughly Circular or Oval Coins. 

Class I.—Blank Reverse. 

40. Obverse —Palm of the hand, sphere with crescents and 

etc. 

41. Obverse —Lotus and other obscure symbols. 

Class II.—One mark on the Reverse. 

42. Obverse —Bull and another quadruped in square incuse, 

etc. 

Reverse —Man and quadruped. 

43. Obverse —Solar symbol, sphere with taurines tree in 

railed enclosure, etc. 

Reverse —Illegible. 

Class III.—Two marks on the Reverse. 

44. Obverse —Four or five obscure symbols. 

Reverse —Stupa and another illegible symbol. 

Rakhal Das Banbrjbb 
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77. Rarb Mughal Coins. 

The following have been selected from a number of rare 
Mughal coins in the cabinet of Mr. W. S. Talbot, I.C.S., Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner, Kashmir. 

1. M, JAHANGIR . 

Mint—Agra. 

Date—1019 A. H. 

Regnal year—5. 

Month—Bahman. 

Weight—-219 grs. 

Size—111. 

Obverse .—In an octagon, each side of which is surmount¬ 
ed by a triple arch enclosing arabesques 

JR 

A- 


6 tj 

Reverse ,—In octagon, similarly ornamented 

j 

\ - 

I * M 

|IA 

The couplet on this coin is the same as that on the gold 
coin of the same king and mint described as No. 4 in the 
catalogue of the collection of the late Mr. C. S. Rodgers in the 
Lahor Museum. The coins of the last few months of 1019 and 
the first few months of 1020 mark the high-water mark of 
beauty in design of Mughal coinage. I know of no duplicate of 
this particular coin. 

2. ,R. JAHANGIR, 

Mint—Tatta. 

Date—1027 A.H. 

Regnal year—12. 

Month—Dl. 

Weight—174 grs. 

Size—*75. 

The only peculiarity about this coin is an ornament in the 
shape of a peacock just above on the obverse. For the 
legends see No. 799 of Vol. Ill of the Indian Museum Catalogue, 
1908. * 
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3. AS. SHAUJAUlN. 


Mint—Akbar&bad, Daru-l-khil&fat. 
Date—1068 A.H. 

Regnal year—31. 

Weight—175 grs. 

Size—*04. 


Obverse .—In eight-foiled circle 
the kalima . 

In margin, divided into four partitions 

fjjb j./jyJl O^Ai 

| TA (Ac } 

Reverse,— In eight-foiled circle 

r\ 

In margin, divided into four partitions 
- - 

Abl^f . jiJUdljb 

The coinage of Akbarabad (Agra) in the reign of Shall jahan 
after presenting a variety of designs during the first six years 
settled down to what is known as the ‘ square areas ” type in 
1043 A.H., and to this type it appears to have remain*, d constant 
for the remainder of the reign except for these “ circular areas 
coins of 1068-31, specimens of which are verv rare. 

4. M. AURANOZEB. 

Mint—Kabul. 

Date—1084 A.H. 

Regnal year—16. 

Weight—175 grs. 

Size—*81. 

Obverse .—Usual inscriptions but j^ for Date to left 
of middle line. 


—h—* 

M 


Reverse. 
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The Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 1908, figures a 
muhar of this type (No. 1129), and similar muhars were also 
found in the Bah&walpur Toshakh&na by Mr. Whitehead (Num. 
Supp. XI, art. 69). But no rupees appear to have been pub¬ 
lished previously. 

5. A*. AURANQZEB . 

Mint—(Akbarabad) Mustaqirru-l-kbil&fat. 

Date—Absent. 

Regnal year—? 49. 

Weight—43 grs. 

Size—-625. 

This is a quarter-rupee with fragmentary inscriptions fol¬ 
lowing the usual type. I have a similar one of regnal year 45. 

6. M. SHAH ‘ALAM BAHADUR . 

Mint—Tatta. 

Date—Absent. 

Regnal year—2. 

Weight—174 grs. 

Size— 825. 


Obverse. 

|t- - 

*>b jU 


Reverse . 

r 

w 

all 

Mr. Whitehead mentions finding rupees of Tatta in the 
Bahawalpur Toshakhana (N. S. XI, art. 69)—probably of this 
type. Those hitherto published in the Lahor and Indian Museum 
Catalogues *are of the couplet type on which the king’s former 
name of Mu'azzam is given, and of the first year of the reign. 
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7. A. SHAH ‘ALAM BAHADUR. 

Mint—Ajmer, D&ru-l-kbair. 
Date—1119 A. H. 

Regnal year—ahd (1). 
Weight—170 grs. 

Size—*94. 

Obverse . 



ll-s 


(||9 


Reverse. 




<-r*- 




—a-f 
auu« 
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The epithet^sfeJij^, which clung to Ajmer during the Mughal 
supremacy, gave place early in this reign to the more pretentious 
one of I know of only one other specimen of 

the present type—in Dr. Taylor’s Cabinet. 

8. M. JAHANDAR . 

Mint — Ahmadnagar. 

Date—Absent. 

Regnal year—ahd (1). 

Weight—173 grs. 

Size—*94. 

Obverse .—The coin is in poor condition, but the 
arrangement of the inscription appears to be 
the same as on No. 1722 of the I.M.C., 
Vol. III. 

Reverse . 

)jti «*♦*.) 

W J-" ** 

This mint appears to be unpublished for Jahandar. 
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9. JR. FABBUKHSITAR. 

Date— 

Regnal year—Absent. 
Weight—170 grs. 

Size—*94. 

Obverse. 

ts 

si_ S» 

JL—--- eCJ 

(3 1 ) *-**-*» 

Reverse. 


I i rp <j*>— i* 

Sji jLii*f 

This mint seems new for Farrukbsiyar in silver. The 
Hijra date on the reverse is unusual. 

10. JR. MIAHJAHAN II. > 

Mint—Burhanpur, Daru-s-sarur. 

Date — f 
Regnal year—2. 

Weight—169 grs. 

Size—*94. 

Obversi 

^ jjU 

^a — £—«* 

CU— V +_A__>0 


r 

A— 


Reverse. 
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The attribution of this coin to the second Shahjah&n (Rafi- 
‘u-d-daulah) is not free from doubt, but of whichever king it 
i s, it seems to be unpublished though Dr. Taylor has a rupee of 
this mint and reign of Sh&jahan II. The regnal year “ 2 99 is 
noticeable. 


II. M. MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

Mint—Deraj&t. 
Date—1160 A. H. 
Regnal year—30. 
Weight—176 grs. 
Size—*9. 


Obverse . 


Reverse . 




I IV 

jU «!— 




r* 

Mr. Longworth Dames writes: “The Deraj at mint has 
hitherto only been known on the coins of the Dur ranis. The 
earliest I have seen of Ahmad Shah Durrani is of the year 1171. 
Its appearance on Muhammad Shah’s coins is remarkable as 
Nfidir Shah’s invasion took place in 1152 and the Deraj&t 
remained in his possession after that date. He was assassin¬ 
ated in 1160, the year in which this coin is dated, and it would 
seem that on his death the mint at Dera Ismail Khan (Derajat) 
again issued coins in the name of the Mughal Emperors until 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion.” - • 

Rupees of “ Dera ” of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Sh&h 
were found by Mr. Whitehead in the Bahawalpur Toshakh&na 
(N.S. XI, p. 342), and a rupee of Muhammad Sh&h of the same 
mint is described on p. 214 of the L&hor Museum Catalogue. 
This may, Mr. Dames thinks, be Dera GhazI £h&n. 
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12. A. SHAH ALAM. 

Mint—Katak. 

Date—Absent. 

Regnal year—22. 

Weight—178 grs. 

Size—102. 

Obverse. 


*1—* 

AiU» 

A— 

o-ft. J-J .) 

Reverse. 

<j>S u 

rr 

The only other specimen that I know of was in Dr. White 
King’s oolleotion. (Catalogue of sale No. 4111.) ' 

H. Nelson Wwoirr. 

78. Treasure Trove (Muiuial). 

8ixty-six Mughal rupees were recently found buried in 
the village of Ladkhed in the district of Yeotmal and sent to 
me for examination. The following four coins are of special 
interest:— 

1 . M. JAHANDAR SHAH. 

Mint—Fathabad (Dharur ?). 

Date—A.H. 1124. 

Regnal year— ahd . 

Obverse . 

|l£ —>1^ 


jU ^tftJty 

i in* 

* - i _„ 


3 J 1 —*' [ 
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Reverie. 





The bottom line of the reverse is unfortunately obliterated. 
The omission may, however, be supplied by comparing the ooin 
with the one described and figured in Numismatio Supplement 
II, article 16. The arrangement of the reverse is the same and 
there are similar collections of dots in the curves of the 
of and the ^ of ^ 

That coin was of Farrukbsiyar. The mint is new for 
Jah&ndftr. 

2. M. MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

Mint—Satara. 

Date—A.H. 11. Regnal year obliterated. 

Obverse. —Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. 

Reverse. 

w y* 

^Li— 

This is an addition to the list of Mughal mints. Is the 
Satara of this ooin the well-known town in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, which bears the same name but is apparently spelt 
8&tara (see Imperial Gazetteer) ? I have been unable to identi¬ 
fy it with any other place. 

3. A<. MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

Mint—Balwantnagar. 

Date—A.H. 115 x Regnal year, 28. 

Obverse. —Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. „ 

Reverse. —Usual arrangement. Mint name in bottom 
line. 

In Mr. Bum’s list of Mughal mints (J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIII, 
Part I, No. 2, 1904) is given a coin from my cabinet of this 
mint struck in the reign of Ahmad Sh&h. This coin was 
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obtained at JhansI, and on enquiry from the Tahjlld&r of that 
town I was informed that the old name of JhansI was Balwant- 
nagar, and that there is still a Muhalla in the town known as 
“ Taksal,’ ’ i.e ., mint, which is evidence of the issue of coirs. The 
present coin carries the mint back to the reign of Muhammad 

gh&h. 

4. M. MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

Mint—? Qandahar. 

Date—A.H. 115 x Regnal year, 30. 

Obverse .—Usual inscription in three lines. Date to 
right of top line. 

Reverse .—Usual arrangement. Mint name in bottom 
line. 

The first two letters of the mint name are not quite distinct, 
but there are traces of the top of the <3 and to its left a dot 
over the place where the & should be. If, however, the 
reading is correct, it is not easy to understand how a coin came 
to issue from Qandahar in A.H. 1159 (A.D. 1746) in the name 
of Muhammad Shah of Dehli. Nadir Shah, the Persian invader 
of Hindustan, took possession of Qandahar in 1737 A.D. 
(A.H. 1150-1151) and built a new city. Qandahar was taken 
by Ahmad Khan Durrani some ten years later, and it is just 
possible that in the confusion of these troublous times, the 
Dehli Emperor may have seized the opportunity to renew the 
old Mughal claim to Qandahar by issuing coins professing to be 
struck there under his authority. But that there was any 
striking of coinage at Qandahar itself in the name of Muhammad 
Shah seems extremely improbable. 

H. Nelson Wright. 

79. Treasure Trove (Mumial). 

Out of a find of 129 t silver coins discovered in an earthen 
pot while digging the foundation for a new building at Hanu- 
man Tal in the Jubbulpore City, and sent to me for examina¬ 
tion, I selected the following five rupees for a note in the Nu¬ 
mismatic Supplement:— 

1. In the name of Shah ‘Alam II. 

A.H.—1199. 

Regnal year—26. 

Mint—Deogadh ? 

Obverse. 

..m 
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M 



*±—J 


This is a small thick coin (size •75 / ") with lettering much 
cruder than on the coins of this mint of Shah ‘ Alam II usually 
met with. This fact probably indicates the loss of influenoe of 
the suzerain power. Mr. W. S. Talbot, C.S., has a similar coin 
dated 1198. A coin of Deogadh in my cabinet of the normal 
fabric is dated 1190-17. 

2. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Mint—Balanagar Gadha. 

A.H.—Absent. 

Regnal year—36. 

A coin of this type has been published by Colonel Vost in 
Numismatic Supplement XI, p. 326. This coin has as mint 
marks a trisul and 12-pointed star on the obverse in the second 
line, and a star to the right cf the regnal year on the reverse. 

3. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Mint—Nagpur ? 

A.H.—1227. 

Regnal year—35. 

Size— 

Obverse. 

(J-- 9 

f —A 

A- C -- 

I r r v c*/-*- * 

Over “ badshah ” are a trisul and a flower with 11 petals 
and a stalk. 

Reverse. 



rt to** 


Below their* a*-is a trisul on its side. 
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4. In the name of AMmap Shah. 
Mint 1 

A.H.—Absent. 

Regnal year—56 ? 

Size -82' 

Obverse, 


Reverse . 


c* i ...i..— 

61 

***» 

An arrowhead to left of the zS in the lower line. 

5. As on No. 4 but a smaller coin (size = *75") and the 
mint is written The regnal year is represented by the 

figures 61 . . 

These last two coins are evidently Mahratta-struok. They 
resemble in execution the Katak coins on pages 248-250 of the 
Indian Museum Catalogue, Volume III, 1908. What their mint 
town was I am not able to conjecture. 

All the above coins are in the Nagpur Museum. 

H. Nblson Weight. 

80. Dams of Akbar struck at JaunpOr and Ajmer 
Mints. 

Jaunpur . 

On the gold and silver coins of Jaunpur mint, Akbar is en¬ 
titled e^i j and Jaunpur is ordinarily termed * D&ru-l 

fidnlafat see Mr. Nelson Wright’s Introduction to Vol. Ill 
of the Catalogue of the Coma in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
That Museum contains different types of Akbar’s copper coins 
struck at Jaunpur, Nos. 449 and 451. The first is of the usual 
type with the obverse inscription 4 Fultis Jaunpur D&ru-l &hil&- 
fat ’, and the date is in words on the reverse side. The second 
is a quarter dam exhibiting a geometrical device on the reverse, 
and the inscription * Dftru-z-zarb Jaunpur * on the obverse side. 
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In the Delhi Bazar I have found a third type, the inscriptions 
on which are as follows :— 

Obverse . Reverse . 

jjf 

u*J — [ > 

Every word of this reading on the obverse is quite clear, 
but possibly formed part of the legend. Over the last 
letter of the word Muhammad is ornament No. 25 in the Table 
of Ornament found on Mughal Coins—Vol. Ill of the Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The first and 
third lines of the reverse are cut, but there is sufficient to make 
my reading almost certain. The epithet ‘Abu-l-fath * is exhi¬ 
bited in full, and as far as I know this is the first instance of its 
use on coins in connection with Akbar’s name. It invariably 
formed the reverse inscription on the smaller copper coins of the 
Jaunput kings, and the Indian Museum possesses one of these 
of as late a date as A.H. 887—Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. II, Jaunpur, No. 175. 

Possibly the use of the epithet on the present coin is a 
survival. 

Since writing the above I have seen Col. Vost’s artiole ‘ On 
some rare Muhammadan Coins ’ published in the A.S.B. Journal 
for 1896. I find that this ddm was described by him—see 
Plate II, No 7—but he read it as being a ooin of Muhammad 
Sh&h, Suri. The only word legible on the obverse of that 
specimen is Muhammad. 


Ajmtr. 

The Indian Museum possesses two types of dams struck at 
Ajm6r mint. On one type Ajmer is probably styled ‘ D4ru-1 
Mansur' and the second is the common variety presenting the 
obverse inscription * garb Ajm6r sikka fultis’- Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Vol III, Nos. 358 and 359. Amongst a large num¬ 
ber of Akbar’s copper coins struck at Ajm6r and Chitor mints, I 
oame across two apparently new varieties of Ajm6r ddm . The 
inscriptions on the first are:— 

Obverse . 

( AilUJf p ) 
aLj| 


Reverse . 



9 
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Those on the second are :— 


Obverse . 

Reverse. 


Owi A 

A _ C* 

••• 

UjJL» 

1 • * A 


In each case the reverse bears ornament No. 24 of the 
Table of Ornaments already referred to. 

The first coin is a ddm of DAru-l-kbilAfat Salim Ab Ad, 
AjmAr, struck in the year 982. The second is a ddm of SalimA- 
bAd, dated 1008. The style of the obverse of the first is dis¬ 
tinct, but that of the obverse of the second follows the usual 
style of the copper coins of AjmAr and Chitor. 

In his paper, ‘ The Mints of the Mughal Emperors,’ Mr. R. 
Burn noted on a copper coin of AjmAr of mint Salimgarh, AjmAr, 
dated 982. On my copper coin of same date, the name is un¬ 
doubtedly SalimAbAd. Mr. Bum remarks that this name for 
AjmAr is doubtless connected with Shaikh Salim Chishti from 
whom Prince Salim took his name. Shaikh Salim died in 979, 
and Prince Salim was bom in 977. 

Coins of Akbar are now, therefore, known of AjmAr, of Aj- 
mAr with its name SalimAbAd, and of Salimabad alone. I may 
instance tho parallel case of the issues of Shah ‘Alain II minted 
at BindrAban, alias MuminAbAd. Shfi-h ‘Alam II struck coins 
bearing the names of MuminAbAd, of BindrAban, and of the 
combination MuminAbAd, BindrAban, the first two in copper, 
and the last in silver. 

R. B. Whitehead, C.S. 

81. MTJUHAL EMPEROR8—RaFPIT-D-DaRJAT. 

Gold . 

Obverse. 

) 

w> 

*—(-)>;) 
c** nr 0) 

The above muhar adds another to the list of RafPu-d- 
darjat’s mints. The title <31*1 in place of the usual 

J is also new. With these two pretentious titles 


Reverse. 

uv* 1 * 
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may beoompared oUj (e.g., Jahangir, I.M.C., Vol. Ill, 

564); (e-g., Jahandar, I.M.C., 1713) 

y 

(Farrukbsiyar). The phrase appears in place of the usual 
on coins of Jahandar (e.g., III, 1709). The 

above coin is at present in a private English collection. 

J. Allan, 

British Museum. 




20 . Some Remarks on Mundari Phonology and on its 
Treatment in the Records of the Linguistical Survey of 
India. 

By The Rev. C. Mehl, Q.E.L. Mission, Chaibasa . 


In my leisure hours during the last rainy season I went 
through vol. iv of the Linguistic Survey of India, containing 
the Munda and Dravidian languages. My expectations to find 
the volume a mine of information about subjects of compara¬ 
tive philology were fully realized, and 1 do not hesitate to 
pay my full tribute of acknowledgement and admiration to the 
scholarship displayed in handling the linguistic problems, in 
which we missionaries, working in the respective languages, 
take a lively interest. So it was gratifying to me to find the 
assertion of an existing connection between the Kurukb and 
the Mundari languages resting on so untenable grounds, finally 
disproved. 

But turning to the Mundari dialects, I was rather struck 
by the manner m which parts of the Mundari phonology have 
been treated and Mundari sounds written. During the years 
i have been in Chota Nagpur, I studied the Mundari dialect 
of the Sonepur Pargana, that of Poraliat, which is practically 
the same as the Mankipatti dialect, and that of the llos of 
Singhbhum. I have been working among the Mundari-speak- 
ing population east of Ranchi, and have here to do with Bhumij 
and Tamarias too, but from none of these various sections of 
the bulk of the Mundari people, numbering about 900,000, 
I ever heard the semi-consonants and vowels pronounced as 
they are recorded in the respective language specimens and 
in the list of words. I showed the Mundari specimen to an 
educated Mund&. He said, he understood it because he knew 
the story, but that it was not his own language. 

It was a great mistake on the part of the compiler to 
regard the Koda dialect as “ almost pure Mundari,’* and to 
“ correct ” the Mundari, etc., specimens and list of wonis accord¬ 
ing to the phonetics of that dialect. This a quite superficial 
analysis of the Koda specimen (pp. 111—113, vol. iv, L.S.I) 
will show. The following K5da words and bases are not used 
in Mundari, viz ., “gam, ansa, bisae, katak, da, datran, bacha- 
lan, pora, lag&, rayat, than, pad jsBga, bagal, garaj, kintu, 
jahae. chimtit*, bisi-k’, layek, lahae, hoe, habar, nak&r, hatak, 
s&ndk, anti, posao, damra, bati hat, rij r&n, karan, anach, 
mahindar, atak, lahar, nitit, bachhar, daulat, n&sta, khusi.” 
So also not the following which 1 could trace as 8ant&li words 
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in the specimens extant, viz., *• mata, ha, am, khange, jata, 
samtao, baral, disom, tahas nahas, ar, ubla dubla, enkhan, 
san, kal, choklak’, chiitan munis, rangach’, bendak, chak’a, 
khataok \ ho, taram param, marani, jaman, gate, kusmbi, 
bachha. * ’ 

The bases and words “ hich’, natan, ajum, lahech’, asu, 
hara, bogin, chekan, layah, harma, jit’, narech', rak’a, birit’, 
rengech’ perech’, menak* ” may represent a corrupted or 
santalized form of Mundari, comp. Mundari “ hiju, natin, 
ayum, lae\ isu, horo bugir., chikan, loyon, hormo, jid’ nare’ 
ra\ birid’, renge’, pere’, mena’”; but genuine Mundari 
words I find in the Koda specimen only the following, viz., 
“ sirma, lei, nam, nir, bugin odon, tusiii.” I have omitted a 
few words like apu, agu, hurin, haga, etc., which are the same 
in Mundari and San tali. Looking on the grammatical forms, 
1 find indeed used the Mundari suffixes ren and te, but the for¬ 
mer is used with mandi, while in Mundari it is used only with 
animate beings Then the suffixes tak\ tet’ are not used in 
Mundari, and ak’ and lok’ (comp. Mundari a’ and la’) seem to 
be santalized. Nik’i, uni and ana occur instead of the Mun¬ 
dari Demonstratives ni’, ini’ and ena\ but inkin is found, and 
e at the end of the verb, as in Mundari. The predicate suffixes 
“ tan ” and “ken ’’are Mundari, “ket” is santalized, the 
suffix of the past time “ en ” is Santali. and so are the forms 
tahiin, tusin taepe and the use of the inceptive base lag and 
of chap The frequent omission of the categorical a, as in 
gamach’e, set’ene, sanok’ing, etc., isnever met with in Mundari, 
nor forms as “ birit’ ke tach’, iiinaekena, lioeto kanme, 
chekan tan ak’, at’ge tahiin kenae.” The position of the 
Pronoun at the end of the predicate is also a point of difference. 
In Mundari it is generally attached to the preceding word. 

I think the result of this investigation shows that, with 
regard to grammar, the Koda dialect of Birbhum stands 
between Mundari and Santali, containing formative elements of 
both. With regard to the vocabulary about seventy per cent, 
of the words are non-Mundari (Santali, and Bengali and Bihari 
loan words). Of the twenty-five per cent. Mundari words only 
one-fourth is genuine, the rest is corrupted or santalized. The 
compiler writes, p. 108, vol. iv, L.S.I.—“ It seems as if the Munda 
Kodas originally spoke a dialect of Mundari, but are gradually 
abandoning their old language for that of their neighbours in 
districts, where they are only found in small numbers.” In 
Birbhum 5,200 Kodas are living and more than 47,000 Santals. 
It is only to be expected that the Koda language was strongly 
influenced by Santali and Bengali. But this should have pre¬ 
cluded to draw conclusions from it concerning Mundari phone¬ 
tics, and to regard the specimens setting it forth as a standard, 
according to which the specimens of other Mundari dialects 
were to be corrected. 
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In addition to e and o Santali has the open vowel sounds 
d and d. Munddri has them not , therefore the Grammarians 
do not mention them and none are found in the Mundari 
specimens. Nevertheless the compiler writes, p. 83, vol. iv, 
L.S.I.—“Mr. Bodding’s K5da list shows that Mundari in this 
respect agrees with Santali, and I have therefore introduced 
the signs a and a in the (Mundari) list/’ In the introduction 
to the Mundari languages he says that “ the materials collec¬ 
ted for the purpose of this survey have not been prepared by 
scholars with a phonetical training” and that “only the 
specimens of Santali and its dialects forwarded from the Santal 
Parganas are quite trustworthy in this respect.” Now Father 
Hoffmann and Dr. Nottrott, who both have written Mundari 
grammars, are Germans, and besides them at least a dozen 
more German Missionaries are working in the Mundari 
language area. If anybody, then they would have been quali¬ 
fied to observe the difference between e and a if it existed, 
because this is the case in (German, and their ear from their child¬ 
hood has been trained to distinguish these sounds. They all 
know English too, andean distinguish between the vowel sounds 
in “ all ” and “ hole,” in “ hot” and “ rode”; should they 
not have been able to mark the difference between o and a in 
Mundari if it existed l But the compiler, instead of stick¬ 
ing by the records from men on the spot, or, in case of doubt, 
getting more information from them, trusted more the 
unauthoritative notes of a Santal Missionary who lives 25 * 
miles off from the area of the Mundari language. Now this 
colleague of mine may be a grpat Santali scholar, but he cer¬ 
tainly does not speak any Mundari dialect, else he, as proof¬ 
reader of the Mundari section of the volume, would have 
found means to prevent the creeping in of errors like the above- 
mentioned. The words contained in tho Mundari list with a 
and a vowel-sounds may be Koda or anything, but they are 
certainly not Mundari. 

About long and neutral vowels the compiler says that they 
were not “ separately marked in the specimens, but that 
Mr. Bodding’s Ko<Ja texts show that Munddri also in this 
respect agrees with Santali Of course, both kinds of vowels 
occur in Mundari and the latter are noticed in the Grammar of 
Father Hoffmann. But 1 can’t find that in the use of them 
Mundari agrees with Santali. I give a list of words and bases 
marked long (—) in the Koda specimen, but which are pro¬ 
nounced short in Mundari, viz., hon, fnkfn, hatKn, hdrM, sangln- 
disum, maran, renge’, sukri, birid\ iff, niitfan, am, nlr, bugin, 
tusin, kata, nam, l&yori, diiran, chikan, orofi.” On the whole 
I may say that the quantity of the vowels in Mundari words is 
not such a fixed matter as, for instance, in Hindi. Words, gene¬ 
rally pronounced short, one may hear sometimes pronounced 
long by some people, and ince versd. 
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Neutral vowels only few are marked in the K5da speoimen. 
The “a” in hatin, s^ngin, miad, duran is neutral also in 
Mundari. But apu is apu, ruar is ruar, afi is ah, agu is agu, 
asu is isu, ani is ini, in Mundari. The a in jad, jan, tad (predi¬ 
cate suffixes) is often pronounced neutral in Mundari. The 
sound of that Mundari neutral a is that of the short a in Hindi 
or of the vowel pronounced in the second syllable of Ger¬ 
man “ aber ” or English “ oral,” a negligently pronounced 
short a. In some words, instead of reduplication, 9 becomes 
sometimes a, e.g. y jagar becomes jagar, k$ji = kaji, kajini etc. 
But words, generally pronounced with a neutral a, may in this or 
that locality, by this or that person, or even in sentences spoken 
with emotion or emphatically or jestingly, be heard pronounced 
with a short or even long a,and to frame rules about these changes 
is an impossible task. The same must be said about the laws 
of harmonic sequence. Traces of it are found in words like 
kuriku, ini’, hiju\ But instead of the forms inkiri, inku, 
niku, kajiua, baiua, etc., sometimes adduced as proof of the 
influence of those laws in Mund&ri, very frequently the forms 
enkin, enko, niko, and nearly generally the forms kajioa’ and 
baioa’ are heard. Besides, similar changes of e into i and o 
into u are taking place, where no trace of the working of the 
lawB of harmonic sequence can be found, e.g., irio’tana, from 
ere’, banguja = banga’ia; compare Kurukh tingkan,from tengna, 
kbutkan from kbottna. All the rules about vowel changes in 
Santali, laid down under the head “ Harmonic Sequence ” pp. 
37 and 38, vo\. iv, L.S.I., do not apply to Mundari. So also 
in this respect a very considerable difference between Mun- 
dori and Santali is to be stated. 

The so-called semi-consonants are all pretty well described in 
the existing Mundari Grammars and have been marked there, 
d’ and b’ or d n and b m (for Santali t’ and p’) and (*) or (:) (for 
the equivalent of Santali k* and ch’) respectively. The 
original Mundaii specimens were marked in the same way but 
the compiler states that he marked them as in Santali; some¬ 
times, however, rather wrongly, e.g. orak’ticb’na Ranchinch’na 
where no suffix Ich’ but in coalesces with te and re. He asserts , 
the semi-consonants orchard and not soft sounds p. 84, vol. iv, 
L.S.I. The Rev. Screfsrud in his grammar, p. 9, indeed, 
says so about the Santali semi-consonants, but I don’t think 
this is the case with them naturally. The process of pronounc¬ 
ing a consonant may be divided into two parts, ( 1 ) the putting 
into position the organs with which it is pronounced, and 
( 2 ) the relaxing these organs and causing the air from the 
lungs to strike against them. Now the difference between the 
consonants, whether they are to be soft, hard, or aspirate, is 
caused solely by the second part of this process and depends on 
the more or less abrupt relaxation of the respective organs and 
on the measure of force with which the air is made to pass 
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over them. For instance, in pronouncing labials, the lips have 
first to be closed. This being done, I can pronounce a p, or b, 
or ph, or bh, as I like. Now the semi-consonants in Munddri 
consist only of the sound produced by the first part of the process 
described, and from the description of them in Screfsrud’s Santali 
Grammar, pp. 10 and 11,1 conclude that the same is the case in 
Santali. They, therefore, naturally cannot be hard, but must be 
neutral. A neutral sound, however, stands, I think, nearer to 
a soft than to a hard sound. In Mundari, at least, e.g ., ub’ 
(Santali up’), has not a pronunciation similar to p as in 
English “hoop ”, but rather to b as in German “ hub and 
kented’ in its pronunciation does not resemble that ot Ger¬ 
man “ kentert ”, but rather that of “ kenternd. ” With some 
speakers who, in putting into position the respective organs, 
do not close their throat fully, naturally some air is escaping 
through the nose before they have relaxed their organs, and 
therefore a slight nasal sound is heard from them after the 
semi-consonant, which sometimes has been marked, e.g., ub n ', 
med n . 

When in Santali the semi-consonants are described as hard 
sounds, and 1 myself had ample opportunity to notice their 
somewhat different pronunciation among the Santals of 
Dhalbbum and Morbhanj, this must have other reasons. Per¬ 
haps it is due to the pointed, jerklike pronunciation of the 
vowel preceding the semi-consonant, which before d’ and b’ in 
Mundari is pronounced quite in the ordinary way. • Besides 
this, the Rev. Screfsrud in the description of these sounds in 
his Santali Grammar, pp. 8 to 11, speaks of a “ sharp inhala¬ 
tion of the breath ” preceding or accompanying the dosing of 
the organs. Nothing of this kind can be observed in connec¬ 
tion with the pronunciation of Mundari b’ and d’ # nor could 
1 observe it among the Santals in Dhalbhum. Like in Santali, 
b’ and d’ before the passive voice suffix o’ (Santali ok') are 
changed into the resp. soft consonants in Mundari, e.g , jutidoa 
of jutid’. The predicative suffixes jad’, tad’, ad* and akad* 
dropd’, the suffixes ked’ and led’ even ed’ before the pro¬ 
nominal infixes of the first and third person singular, in and i, 
viz., neljaiaing, metainee, emakaiai, kajikihai nelliai instead 
of neljadiaing, metadinai, emakadiai, kajikedifiai nellediai, 
but the full forms are heard in many places too. Around 
Ranchi occasionally instead of the suffix ked a form ker is 
heard, probably due to Kurukh influence, in which language 
kera is frequently added to the past tense, e.g., bonga kera- 
(Hindi bhag gaya). Father De Smet mentioned this form toot 
(His Grammar, p. 2). 86 also Dr. Nottrott,*p. 7, of his Gram¬ 
mar. In the Ho dialect, the Mundari dental consonants, and 
likewise the dental semi-consonants, are generally pronounced as 
cerebrals, especially in the just mentioned predicative suffixes. 
In forms like nelkeded’ (Mundari nelked’te) the position of the 
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semi-consonant seems to have been changed, but forms like 
hujuyaned’ are heard too (Mundari hijuyante). The suffix te 
is in this form apparently weakened into ed* (neutral e and 
semi-consonant d’). 

While the Mundari dental and labial semi-consonants in 
their character resemble to some degree those in Santali, the 
case with the Mundari equivalent of Santali guttural and pala¬ 
tal semi-consonants is rather different. The semi-consonants d* 
and b’ are pronounced by putting the dental and labial organs, 
respectively, into position and dosing at the same time the 
throat. Where Santali has guttural or palatal semi-consonants, 
in Mundari only the throat is closed , the guttural and palatal or¬ 
gans not being brought into activity . The sound thus produced 
is a mere check on the preceding vowel, the same for Santali 
ch’ and k\ A Munda, who is a teacher at the Ranchi G.E.L. 
Mission High English School, in a Mundari booklet published 
by him in the Devanagri character, in an introductory note 
describes this sound as follows: “ It should be borne in mind 
that in Mundari the Bisarg (:) denotes that a similar half- 
sounded vowel is understood after the vowel which it follows, 
as (x)” . Practically the sound is the same, as 

the check after the first vowel in Kurukh ci’ina, he’ena, 
ca’ana, ho’ona, hu’utang, but it is unquestionable that Mun¬ 
dari herein lias not been influenced by Kurukh- The pre¬ 
ceding vowel is pronounced in the same pointed manner as in 
Kurukh, but instead of pronouncing another sound after the 
check, the throat is only opened and the air allowed to pass, 
whereby a kind of “ echo ” of the first vowel is produced, as 
Father Hoffmann has called that aftersound very appropri¬ 
ately (p 3 of his grammar). The Mundari Grammarians all, 
taking no notice of Santali phonetics, this being not within the 
scope of their books, call this equivalent of Santali guttural 
and palatal semi-consonants a vowel check, and rightly so from 
a Mundari standpoint, for nothing of the kind of a consonant 
is ever spoken or hoard. In consequence thereof, they regard 
g and j, the guttural and palatal soft consonants, which here 
and there in certain grammatical forms reappear instead of the 
check, as euphonical. But this reappearance of g or j, whioh 
is confined to some localities, does not take place according to 
th§ fixed rules of Santali Grammar. 

Many names of places in the Ranchi District, compounds 
with da’, are pronounced dag (Ichadag, Banad&g, etc.) at least 
by all non-Mundas. The Mundari name Hardugan, of the 
base du*, is also to be noted here. Monosyllabic Mundari bases 
and some dissyllabic bases too, ending in a* o’ u’ insert g before 
the passive suffix o\ e,g. t mago'a, togo’a, giugo'a of ma\ to', 
giu’, and alsotebaga’ of teba\ I noticed these forms chiefly in 
the Sonpur Pargana and in Porahat. Where no insertion of g 
takes place, the check on the vowel remains, that on the 
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passive suffix o’ becoming less audible. I never noticed a g 
replacing the check on the Genitive suffixes a’ and rea\ The 
emphatic forms amaga’ and aiftaga’ are apparently contrac¬ 
tions of amagea’ and ainagea’. In Nagpuria, the Hindi dia¬ 
lect of Chota Nagpur, which many Mundas of the Basi&, Palkot, 
and Kolabira Thanas speak besides their own language, there 
is a genitive in k, e.g., umanak (comp. Oriya Jsehimanankar, 
Hindi (w , ^hn), which is, of course, a pure Aryan form of speech. 
But it has never influenced the Mundari Genitive in a’, the 
latter there also being spoken only with a slight check on the 
a. Father Hoffmann noticed (p. 1 and 2 of his grammar, that 
the check of the passive suffix o’ is generally transferred to 
the categorical a following it, if the form closes with that a’, 
e.g., baioa’. I have noticed the insertion of a w between pas¬ 
sive suffix o’ and categorical a in Sonpur. Father De Smet 
mentions also such forms (p. 3 of his Grammar); e.g., hobaowa’, 
namowa’. Bases with labials seem to favour this insertion of 
w. Forms in g are heard likewise, e.g., banoga’. A slight 
check is then heard on the categorical a. Pleonastic passive 
forms are sometimes heard like baiugoa’, 

Bases ending in e’ and i’ (corresponding to Santali bases 
in ch*) in Sonepur generally take j in the future, inserting an 
e between j and the categorical a, e.g. nijeai of ni’, rejeako of 
ro\ Before the passive suffix this j is often too inserted, and 
if not. the vowel check is dropped, e.g. ketejoa, of kete’ 
tukujoa, of tukui’. The latter form shows, that bases ending 
in another vowel but i and e, when their palatal semi-consonant 
was lost, added i in Mundari, which then is changed into j, 
comp, the bases goi’ lai’ dubui’, etc. In Porahat the bases 
ending in e’ and i’ do not insert j before the Passive suffix, 
but, probably in analogy to the bases in a, o, u, —g. Forms 
like nigoa’, of ni’. regoa’, of re’, peregoa’ of pere’, are frequent¬ 
ly heard, but of goi’ gojoa’ only. Father Hoffmann has also 
observed these forms (see his Grammar, p. 162, Rem. 2). But 
the inserted j is mostly heard in Sonepur in predicate forms 
with the infixed personal pronoun of the third person. I have 
told already that forms like neljadiai, emadiam, dotadia kajia- 
kadiale, agukediako, and itulediape, etc., are often contracted 
into neljaiai, emaiain, dotaiam, kajiakaiale, agukiako, and 
ituliape respectively. In consequence of the dropped d’ a slight 
check is sometimes heard on the preceding a, while the e 
coalesces with the infix i into I. Now this infix i, correspond¬ 
ing to Sant&li e, has never a check, and as far as I can see from 
the specimens in Santali, e never has a palatal semi-consonant. 
But nevertheless the Mundari infix i of the above-mentioned 
contracted forms in Sonepur is changed into j, e.g., nelnajai, 
emajaifi, dotajam, kajiakajale, agukijako, itulijape, etc. I don’t 
think this j can be due to any influence of the dropped semi¬ 
consonant d’ of the predicate suffixes. But the pronouns ini* 
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and aw, which have the check, in Sonepur form their genitive 
inija\ and aja’, and it may be, that analogously to these forms 
the predicative infix i is changed into j. So this j represents 
rather a euphonical change, than proving the presence of a 
semi-consonant as the oompiler would have it. All this goes to 
show that the Mundari equivalents of the Santali semi-consonants 
are neither uniform nor stable in their character , and that they in 
this respect , as well as in their pronunciation , differ widely from 
Santali. 

An unbiassed examination of the grammars and original 
language specimens of Mundari must have led to the acknow¬ 
ledgment of this difference. But as it has been looked at 
through Santali spectacles and no justioe was done to its 
phonetical peculiarities, the language has been misrepresented 
and distorted in the records of the Linguisticai Survey. 

As a principle, I think, in every language only that is 
written what is really spoken. Nobody will find fault with 
the French, because they have no d in their jour (Latin dies), 
which is still preserved in the pronunciation of Italian 
giomo; or with the English, because they write no g in lay 
(Saxon leggan) as the Germans do in legen: or with Hindi- 
speaking people who write the Tadbhava word (Sanscr 
WTW ) instead of the Tatsama word used in Bengali ; 

or with somebody transliterating the Urdu word tarjuma 
(Arabio into Roman characters without h, because Per¬ 
sian has that h. So Mundari words should, and I am sure, 
will also in future not be written with a, a, k\ ch’, t\ and p\ 
which letters represent Santali sounds not spoken in Mundari. 
The letters a and a are to be dropped altogether. For the dental 
and labial semi-consonants d’ and b’ respectively should be 
used and for the vowel check the sign (’), as Father Hoffmann 
used, them. The apostrophe is preferable to the colon (:) 
(visarga in Nagri), because the latter with Roman characters is 
an interpunetion only, while the apostrophe serves to denote 
elisions and similar checks. I liave written the Mundari words 
in this paper as suggested. In Devanagri for the vowel check 
th& viaajga is used ; for the dental and labial semi-consonants, 
at least if the roots, ^ and f (with virama) should be written. 

I ail afraid, the seotion on Mundari phonetics in the 
Linguisticai Survey will disappoint all who live among the Mun- 
das and know the language, and will be misleading for beginners 
who use it m the study of the language, and for scholars abroad. 
I hope this is the only serious mistake found in the volumes of 
the Linguisticai Survey, which should be corrected in a publi¬ 
cation of such prominence and authority. 



2i. Chondrodonta Bo*e1 ; a new species of fossil Lamelli- 
branchs from the Hippurite-bearing beds of 
Seistan. 

By Ernest W. Vredenburg. 


The geological period known as the Cretaceous witnessed 
an extraordinary development of certain ponderous marine 
bivalves, in which the ordinary structure of a pelecypod shell has 
became disguised to such an extent as to simulate frequently a 
coralloid growth, while the valves are apt to become so unequal 
in size as to bear to one another very much the same relation as 
the shell and operculum of a gastropod. These singular or¬ 
ganisms were for a long time a puzzle to naturalists, and it is 
only quite lately that the homology of their structures has begun 
to be clearly understood. They grew together in shallow water 
forming large masses that lecall a eoial-reef much more than the 
banks built by certain gregarious mollusea such as oysters. 
This abnormal mode of development occurs in a number of genera 
which are not always closely related to one another, and must 
be referable therefore to certain biological conditions special 
to the particular geological period during which these peculiar 
shells flourished. They reached the acme of their development 
towards the close of the Mesozoic or secondary period which 
not a single one survived. It is very remarkable to note that a 
closely similar mode of growth affected an entirely difteient class 
of organisms, that of the Biachiopods, at a previous period of 
the earth’s history, that is during the final stages of the Palaeozoic 
or Primary era. Both during the terminal stages of the Palaeo¬ 
zoic and Mesozoic, there occurred an exceptional spreading of 
the oceans which overflowed all the low-lying parts of the con¬ 
tinents, and considerably increased the area of the shallow 
portions of the sea floor which are best adapted to a luxurious 
development of marine life. It is during these exceptionally 
favourable periods that the peculiar types of permanently fixed 
organisms above alluded to have mainly flourished. In both 
instances, both at the end of the Palaeozoic and at the end of the 
Mesozoic these periods of oceanic extension were followed by a 
sudden regression during, which the sea-level sank far below 
present limits, and the great sub-marine continental ledges 
became dry land for a short time. To this sudden alteration 
of physical conditions is to be ascribed, in all probability, the 
Abrupt changes in the organic world that marked the initial 
phases of the secondary and of the Tertiary eras. 
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To this cause is due no doubt the sudden disappearance, 
at the end of the secondary, of the curious mollusca here referred 
to. Some of these singular shells belong to the extinct family 
of the Rudistce of which the most familiar type is represented 
by the large shells known as Hippurites. Curiously enough 
there has not been so far a single specimen of a genuine Hip- 
purite discovered within the present limits of the Indian Empire, 
though certain closely related genera, especially Badiolites , are 
frequent amongst the deposits of the age of the great banks of 
Rudistce. In one of the lately published numbers of the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India (xxxviii, pt. 3), I gave descrip¬ 
tions of two species of genuine Rippurites which were discovered 
quite close to the Indian frontier, in Seistan. 

A close study of the Rudistae banks constantly reveals the 
presence of abnormal organisms in which the original characters 
are not disguised to such an extent as in the Rudistce themselves, 
though they are apt to assume a very exceptional appearance. 
In the case of the Seistan deposits, the hippurites are accom¬ 
panied by large numbers of a singular bivalve which I was unable 
to refer to any genus with which I was then acquainted. I 
published a photograph of this curious organism, and, thanks 
to the courtsey of I)r. Emil Bose of Mexico, l am now able to 
give a name to this fossil. 

The following is J)r. Emil Bose’s communication dated 
Mexico den 30 January, 1910. 

** In Ihrer letzen Publikation in den Records der Geol. Survey 
bilden Sie eine Bivalve ab, von der Ihnen das Genus unbekannt 
ist. Her Abbildung nach zu schliessen, durfte es sich wohl um 
eine ChondrodonUi ahnlich der Ghondrodonta Munsoni Hill 
handeln. die in den Ver. Staaten im Gaultvorkemmen soil, 
hier in Mexico findet sich eine verwandte species in Oenoman, 
in Europa koramt die Chondrodonta Joannas im Turon, aber 
nach Schnarrenberger auch Vorcenoman vor. Sie finden einen 
Theil der betreffenden Litteratur in der Arbeit Stanton’s 
Chondrodorita, a new genus of ostreiform mollusks from the 
cretaceous, with descriptions of the Genotype and a new species ” 
(Proc. U. S. National Museum, xxiv, p. 130-307). Nicht erwahnt 
ist darin Z.B. die Publikationen von R. Hoemes iiber Ostrea 
Joannas , dis Sie aber leicht finden werden. 

In der Hoffnung, dass Ihnen diese Angaben von Nutzen 
seifi werden verbleibe ich mit dem Ausdrucke crosster Hochach- 
tung.” e 

Amongst the specimens from Seistan there are several in 
which the hinge is slightly damaged in such a manner as to 
show the peculiar interlocking chondrophores characteristic 
of the genus established by Stanton in the work above alluded 
to by Dr. Bose, and thereby confirming Dr. Bose’s attribution. 
They can be distinguished in the particular specimen already 
illustrated in the Records of the Geological Survey. 
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After examining the literature on the subject, it seems to 
me that the Seistan specimens represent a new species, which 
I have much pleasure in dedicating to my distinguished informer. 

The species may be defined as follows : large, elongate- 
triangular, greatly compressed, with undulating almost flat 
valves, of which the upper one often shows a tendency to become 
concave ; both valves similarly decorated with uniformly crowd¬ 
ed excessively fine angular ribs increasing by dichotomy with 
the increase in size of the shell. 

The dimensions 1 of the figured specimen are about 160 mm. 
in height, 118 in length, and 20 mm. to 30 mm. in thickness. 
In another larger specimen, the approximate dimensions are 
respectively 175 mm., 129 mm., and 25 to 35 mm. 

All the specimens have the valves united. Judging from 
fractured examples the hinge plate seems relatively much 
shorter than in Chondrodonta Joanna?, Choffat, and Ch. Munsoni , 
(Hill) Stanton. These species differ from the Seistan form 
by their distinctly coarser sculpture. The form from northern 
Italy described by Boehm* as Ostrea aff. O. Munsoni and by 
Fiitterer 8 as Pinna ostraeiformis seems more nearly related, 
though, even in this case, the ornamentation still remains some¬ 
what coarser. The occurrence of the ribs varies somewhat 
in the Seistan specimens, and is in some cases coarser toward 
the umbo than near the margin, but still it always remains finer 
than in the Alpine fossils even in the most extreme cases. 

The nearest relative to C. Bdsei appears to be the form 
described by Choffat as Ostrea Delgadoi (Faune Cretacique du 
Portugal, i, p. 36, pi. iii, figs. 1 and 2), which does not seem 
to have been included by Stanton in the genus Chondrodonta , 
though referred by Choffat to the group of k4 Ostrea Joanna 3 .’ 9 
The ornamentation appears to be absolutely identical with that 
of the Asiatic species, only the size is much smaller. The shape 
of the shell is less elongate than in the full-grown specimens 
from Seistan, but this is a character which cannot be depended 
on in shells of such variable shape. Judging by the sections 
across the valves published by Choffat, the hinge-plate in Chondro¬ 
donta Delgadoi also seems relatively short, constituting another 
point of resemblance with the Asiatic form. Should specimens 
of intermediate size be described, it may become necessary to 
unite C. Bdsei with C . Delgadoi. 

When first mentioning this shell (Records Geolog. Survey 
of India, xxxviii, p. 223), I suggested that it may perhaps be 

1 I am indebted to Bankim B. Gupta, Museum Assistant, for 
measuring the specimens. - , 

& Beit rage zur Kenntniss der Kreide in den Sudalpen. I Die 
Sohiosi-und Calloneghe-Fauna, Palceontographica xli, 1894, p. 96, pi. 
viii, figs. 1,2. 

8 Palaont. Abhandl., Dames und Kayser, vi (new series), ii, 1896, 
pt. 2, p. 269. 
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related to the Pinnidae, and Fiitterer has described the Alpine 
specimens under the generic name of Pinna . Douvill6 has 
also expieased himself in favour of a connection with the Pinnidae 
(Oomptes-rendus des seances de la Soci6t6 g^ologique de France 
5 Mai, 1902, p. 68). Stanton has suggested a relation to the 
group of the Pectinidse, perhaps to Hinnites . R. Hoemes (Sitz. 
math.-nat. CL k. Ak. Wiss., cxi, 1902, pp. 667-684), from his own 
observations and those of G. Boehm, has shown that the structure 
of the shell in which the ribs affect only the external layers, 
while the inner ones are smooth, and also the absence of a dis¬ 
tinct prismatic layer, clearly separate this genus from the 
Pinnidap, while bringing into close connection with the Ostreidaa 
In all instances the shells of Chondrodonta whether from 
Europe, Asia, or America appear to accompany deposits con¬ 
taining shells of the Rudistse. It may be noticed that the closely 
related form from the Venetian Alps occurs with an association 
of fossils closely similar to the Seistan species, and that the 
Alpine beds have been referred by several authors to the Turo- 
nian, which is also approximately the age which I suggested for 
the Seistan fossils, that is upper Turonian or at the limit of 
Turonian and Senonian. 



22 . Causes of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire. 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Harafrasad ShastrI. 


Vincent Smith, in his now classical work on ASoka in the 
“ Rulers of India” Series, regrets that the causes of the fall of 
the great empire of ASoka are not known. In his ‘ Early History 
of India* he suggests that Kalihga was the first to declare its in¬ 
dependence, and it was followed by Vidarbha and Andhra 
countries. The Punjab was lost to the empire on acoount of 
the invasions of Bactrian Greeks. All this is true. But why 
is it that the military despotism, so well-established, disap¬ 
peared only forty or fifty years after the death of the greatest 
Indian monarch, whose memory is cherished with affection all 
over the Buddhist world, and who is regarded as a great and 
good ruler all over the world ? 

The causes are not far to seek. ASoka was, to all intents 
and purposes, a Buddhist monarch, and a bigoted one, too. He 
preaches indeed full toleration to the professors of all reli¬ 
gions. He finds fault with “ Atma-pasanda-puja ” and “ Para- 
pa sanda-garaha, ” which he considers to be of no use. And we 
may conclude that the different religious sects of India enjoyed 
complete freedom of conscience in his empire. But his other 
edicts tell a different tale. He put a stop to all animal sacri¬ 
fices throughout his vast empire, and not, as Vincent Smith says, 
at Pataliputra alone, otherwise the promulgation of that edict at 
Girnar, Khalsi and Saabazgadi would lose all force and be 
useless. This is an order which was certainly directed against 
the Brahmanas, a privileged class wherever they settled. The 
Brahmanas of those days were very fond of animal sacrifices. 
In fact with the diffusion of the Aryan people in different parts 
of India, the number of sacrifices increased, and with it the 
number of victims in each sacrifice. That a Sudra ruler should, 
by one single fiat, put a stop to this long-established and 
cherished religious institution was certainly very offensive to 
the powerful body of the Brahmanas and their followers all over 
the empire. This was followed by another edict in which 
ASoka boasted that those who were regarded as gods on earth 
have been reduoed by him, in a short space of time, into false 
gods. If it means anything, it means that the # Brahmanas, who 
were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on earth*had been shown 
up by him. This also was regarded by Br&hmanas as casting 
a slur on their whole body. They had the privilege from high 
antiquity as the superintendents of morals of the entire com¬ 
munity in India. If anyone offended against the rules of 
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caste, the rules of society, the rules of religion, and the rules 
of conduct, they were the persons to prescribe atonements 
and levy fines. Feeding Brahmanas was regarded as an act of 
merit that would atone for many social offences. The appoint¬ 
ments created by ASoka of Dharma Mahftmatas, that is, of 
superintendents of morals, was a direct invasion of the rights 
and privileges of the Brahmanas. And they were not the 
persons to brook the injury done to them quietly. And to 
crown all, Asoka, in one of his edicts, insisted upon all his 
officers to strictly observe the principles of Danda-samata 
and Vyavah&ra-samata, that is, the equality of punishment 
and the equality in law-suits, irrespective of caste, colour and 
creed. The words Danda-samata and Vyavahara-samata has 
not been properly translated by any of the scholars that have 
dealt with the Asoka inscriptions. They have not, in fact, 
grasped the full meaning of these words. The Brahmanas have 
always claimed the privilege of immunity from criminal punish¬ 
ment. For offences, however heinous, their highest punishment 
was banishment with all their property and possession from the 
kingdom. Capital punish ments were unknown to them. Corpo¬ 
ral punishment to a Bra liman a was illegal. The highest indig¬ 
nity that can be inflicted on a Brahmana was the cutting of 
his top-knot. They also enjoyed various privileges inlaw-suits. 
They could not be summoned as witnesses. If they came to 
the witness-box of their own accord, the Judge is simply to 
take down their statements without cross-examinations, and so 
on. Under such circumstances, the prospects of being huddled 
together in prison with the unspeakable non-Aryans, whipped, 
impaled alive, and hanged, were very offensive to the highly 
educated, respectable and privileged community. They toler¬ 
ated these indignities heaped on them as long as the strong 
hand of Asoka was guiding the empire. They were sullen and 
discontented. As soon as that strong hand was removed, they 
seemed to have stood against his successors. But they were 
not military people. They could not fight themselves. The 
Ksatriyas, who fought for them and made them groat, were all 
extirpated by the Nandas. They began to cast their eyes for 
a military man to fight for them. And they found such a man 
in Pusya Mittra, the Coramander-in-Chief of the Maurya 
empire. To wliat caste Pusya Mittra belonged nobody knows. 
He belonged perhaps to those turbulent military spirits who 
had been driven away from Persia by the Greek conquest of 
that country. For the second half of his name, Mittra, and 
that of all the members of his family show his Persian origin. 
He was a Brahminist to the core and hated the Buddhists. 
At first he led the Maurya armies against the Greeks, who 
advanced year after year to the very heart of the Maurya 
empire. After a successful campaign, he returned to Patali- 
putra with his victorious army, ana the feeble representative 
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of ASoka on the throne accorded him a fitting reception. A 
camp was formed outside the city and a review was held of a 
large army.. In the midst of the festivities an arrow struck the 
king on the forehead. The king expired instantly. The 
Maurya empire was gone and Pusya Mittra became the master 
of the situation, and we read in the Malavikagnimittra that he 
remained with his army at Pataliputra and made his son king 
of VidiSa. We clearly see the hands of Brahmanas in this great 
revolution. For, shortly after the revolution, Pusya Mittra 
planned a horse sacrifice at Pataliputra, the very capital of 
ASoka, who prohibited the slaughter of animals throughout 
his empire. Does not this show the Brahmanas triumphant ? 
Vasumittra, his grandson, was appointed to guard the horse in 
its unrestrained career through his empire. His mother, the 
queen of Agnimittra, invoked the blessings of Brahmanas for 
her son, and she arranged for the distribution of 800 gold 
money a month to | Eight hundred gold 

money a month is a very respectable educational grant 1 In some 
Buddhist books Pusya Mittra is regarded as a persecutor of 
Buddhism. In fact, he was entirely in the hands of Brahmanas, 
and in two generations, tlieBrahmanas not only made themselves 
actual masters of the Maurya empire as it then stood, but 
spread their influence far and wide, gave a new turn to Buddhist 
and Jainareligions, compiled and codified all branches of know¬ 
ledge then known, and gave a turn to Brahmanism which it 
has not lost ever since. It was this Pusya Mittra at whose 
sacrifices Patanjali officiated, and it was under his patronage 
that he wrote his great work the Mahabhasya. The Kanvas 
codified theManu Samhita, they caused Bhasyas to be written 
on the philosophical Sutras, they recast the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana to their present shape, they caused the Natya- 
5a stra to be compiled from the previous literature on the subject, 
and they even caused the codification of the Kama Sastra from 
tiie pre-existing materials. When not actually raised to the im¬ 
perial dignity, they were the gurus of the Suhgas and profoundly 
influenced their policy in Government. When they lost their 
imperial dignity, they remained for several generations at the 
head of the Brahminist community and gave it law. We find 
in the Manu-Samhita compiled under their influence all the 
rights and privileges of Brahmanas, which ASoka wanted to 
take away, fully confirmed and legalised ; and their dignity 
raised to the highest pitch. For in several passages we 
find that the Brahmanas were the Lords of the Universe., 
they are the Lords of “everything “ Thus 

the gods on earth whom A5oka proved to be false gods, 

1 In some editions it is one hundred gold money, in others the amount 
is not named.* 
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again raised themselves to their former position, and even to 
higher position. How ASoka’s policy of dealing equal punish¬ 
ments to all and giving no privilege in law-suits fared in the long 
run, may be gathered from the Mrcchakatika. King P&laka of 
Ujjayim seems to have been a follower of Afioka. In his king¬ 
dom the Brahmanas fared very badly. CSrudatta, a Brahmana 
merchant, was reduced tQ penury with all his followers. An¬ 
other Brahmana Sarvilaka felt so low that he had to take to 
thieving for his livelihood. Low, wretched people were advanced 
to high dignities. In the trial of Carudutta, the Judge was ob¬ 
liged to find him guilty, and pointed out to the king that Brah¬ 
manas should not be capitally punished. But the king insisted 
upon Danda-samata and ordered that he should be impaled alive. 
Before the order could be executed, however, there was a 
revolution. King Palaka was hurled down from his throne, 
and Carudutta was raised to the dignity of the Prime Minister, 
and Sarvilaka raised to a high dignity. This Indian literature 
bears testimony how the great empire of A§oka came to an end 
by the opposition of the Brahmanas whom he wanted to reduce 
\o the level of the common folk. 



23 . The Word 14 Scarlet/’ 

By General A. Hontum-Schindler, of Teheran . 


[In connection with a short note by Dr. Denison Ross which 
was published in August, 1908, in this Journal, General A. Hon¬ 
tum-Schindler, the well-known authority on all that concerns 
the Persian people and their language, has been good enough 
to 9 end us the following interesting paper for publication.] 


It seems to be generally accepted that the word scarlet is 
derived from the Persian or Arabic, and dictionaries give many 
forms of the etymon, but it is not certain that all the forms 
given have the same etymology, neither that they mean the 
same thing. Of all the forms given I consider sakirlat t or 
better saghirlat , to be the original and fundamental one. The 
various forms of the word and their meanings, as I find them 
in the dictionaries which I possess, are as follows:— 

Ferhang-i-Kashtdi . 

SakirlaU —A well-known woollen cloth (jamahimf) made 
in Europe. It is not known whether the word 
is Persian or of another language, and some 
say that the Persian has ghain instead of 
keif. 

Siklat —According to the Kamus a woollen cloth used for 
covering howdahs of women. 

Sifaatun —a town in Rum where siklat and other stuffs 
are woven, and as most pieces are woven 
in black and blue ( kebud ). anything black and 
blue was named after that town. Mulla 
Sururf Kashi is of opinion that sikldtun was 
originally siklaUgun meaning blue, because 
in former times the colour of siklat was 
alwayB blue. 


Ferhang-i-8urur %. 

Sakirlat , sakirtat, sakildt —My copy omits the mean¬ 
ing*. 

Ferhang-i-J ehdngiri. 

My copy does not have the word at all. 
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Burhan-i-kati. 

Sakirlat —A woollen fabric woven in Europe, also in 
Rum ; it is also written with t. 

SakiUat, Sakalldt —Same as sakirlat , a well-known stuff 
(parchah) of wool; also written with one l 
and t ( siklat ). 

Siklatun —Same as sakirlat ; it is also called doth of 
Nakhchlvan. Some are of opinion that it is 
a cloth woven in the city of Siklatun. It is 
also the name of a colour, some say blue 
because Siklatun was originally Siklat-gun 
and in former times the colour of siklat was 
always blue. 

Burhan-i-Jami. 

Sakirlat , sakilldt. —A woollen cloth made in Europe, 
apparently ordinary broad-cloth (mahut), etc., 
as above. 

Saklatin —Same as sakirlat and cloth of Nakhchlvan. 

I have a collection of letters written by Rashld-al-dln, the 
Vazlr of the Mongol kings of Persia, from circa 1290 to 1318, 
and in letter No. 34 to his son Khojali Majd-al-dln, ordering 
various stuffs and stores to be sent to Tabriz from the different 
provinces, the word sakirlat appears twice, once in the list of 
things to be sent from Rum and again in the list of Arsinjan. 
The opinion of the Ferhang-i-Rashldl that ahain may stand for 
kaf is here confirmed, but nevertheless the word is not Persian, 
but of foreign origin as the t shows. 

It appears that the Persian lexicographers of the 17th 
century considered siklat , siklatun , siklatin to be the same as 
sakirlat or saghirlat , viz., a blue woollen cloth made in Europe. 
But siklat is the Arabic rendering of the Greek cyclas 
(KVK\d s ), “ a womangown cut circularly,” and in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages became to mean a heavy damask-like silk stuff. In 
the latter Middle Ages it was generally interwoven with gold. 
In Europe it was known as siglaton, and that made in Europe 
[notably at A1 Maryat (Almeria) in Spain, as' Edrisi relates, circa 
1150] was mostly scarlet, while that made in the East, notably 
in Baghdad and Tabriz, was usually dark blue, as the Persian 
di6tionaries have it s.v. siklatun. 1 The Persian lexicographers 
are right as to the colour of the siklatun but wrong as regards 
the material. Sakirlat, saghirlat (and perhaps variants of it 

z> ^ Geechichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, quoting 

.. ^rabacek’s Ueber oinige Benennungen mittelalterlicher Giewebe, 
Mitteu. d. K. K. Mus. f. Kunst u. Industrie, Wien* MSrz, 1879. It has 
Oyclas.Kreisformig zugeeehnittenesFrauenldeid. Pape, Griech. Wdrter- 
bucn .has KvttKds, ©in Staatskleid der Frauen mit rund herum-laufendem 
tfaumo. 
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as sakill&t, sakal&t) is the Chinese sa-ha-la, a woollen cloth. 
Probably at first all sayhirlat was red and the word introduced 
into Europe became in the Latin of the Middle Ages scarlatum, 
scarletum, adj. scarlatinus, the middle high German scharlat, 
scharlachln, Luther’s (1522) scharlacken, scharlaken, English 
scarlet (Tyndale’s N.T. 1525?), French escarlatte, 6carlate, 
etc., and denoted the colour and not the stuff. The best 
sildatun was made in Baghdad and Tabriz, and the fact of 
Rashfd-al-dln’s ordering for his household at Tabriz a large 
quantity of sag&irlat from Rum and Arsinjan would also 
prove that it was not the same as sikldtun. 

In the lists ordering sa gh irlat from Rum and Arsinjan 
there also appear kimkha , katifah, suf and kaidn . It is difficult 
to say what these fabrics precisely were. Kimkha , also Kim- 
khab , camocato, camocas, etc., of the Middle Ages, later, the 
Kincob of Anglo-Indian trade, was adamask silk, frequently, not 
always, interwoven, or embroidered with gold (Heyd), while the 
fiurhan-i-kati* explains it as a figured or painted cloth (jamah-i- 
munakkash) of many colours and also of one colour. Katifah 
is explained as a kind of velvet or plush (wool or silk?); suf, 
originally wool, may here stand for an all-woollen cloth as 
specified in another letter (No. 47) “ suf mansuj az pashm," 
siif woven of wool, or for a watered, or waved (moire) stuff 
half silk half cotton as nowadays made in India and Persia 
(Yezd, Kashan) and called suf ; katan or kalian is linen. 

The “ skarlets in great demand” in India in the latter 
part of the 10th century (Birdwood’s Report on the E. I. Com¬ 
pany’s trade) were no doubt the sakirlat and sakirlat of the 
lexicographers, scarlet woollen doth , broad-cloth, manuMctured 
in England, the mahut of the present day. 

Kimkha, I believe, is a Mongolian or Northern Chinese 
word; may not sakirlat have a similar origin ? In Rashld-al- 
dln's letter quoted above there is also a list of various stuffs 
ordered from Khatai (Northern China). The list has kimkha, 
urmak (a woollen cloth), alias woven of wool, 1 nakh (nacco, 
nacchetto, nacchetti de seta d’oro, of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, 
Pegolotti, gold brocade), etc., etc., but neither sakirlat nor 
si kldt. 


NOTE. 

Among the records of the Home Department I have 
recently come across a Portuguese letter, dated November 
21st, 17S7, addressed to Lord Clive by the king of Siam. In 
this letter occur many interesting words, among them the word 
cscarlata. The king sends as a present ( sagoate) % to Lord Clive 

l Atlas as now made in India is, I believe, half cotton half silk. 

* Another form of Saguate , from the Turkish 
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several carpets (alcatifa de fiado ), some muskets (espringardas), 
and two pieces of vermilion scarlet (duos peses de escarlata ver- 
mdho). 

This last phrase proves that scarlet at this time still repre¬ 
sented a material and not a colour. - 

(In Jaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary we find under sag-lad 
(WpFt) two meanings : 

(1) fine-cloth, European broad-cloth ; and 
'2) round or twisted lace, round tape, strips of cloth set 
with spangles.) 

E. Denison Ross. 



24 * &rl Hemacandrftcarya’s Yoga-Sastra with the author’s 
own commentary called Svopajha-yivaraijLa published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

A Rejoinder by the Editor to the Review published in the ZeiU 
schrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
by Dr.Ferdinando Belloni- FiUipi. 

By Sri Vijayadharma SEri. 

For many years it has been my duty and pleasure to teach 
Hemacandra’s Yoga-Sastra to successive generations of Jaina 
Sadhus and Sravakas. The want of a critical edition of the 
text with the author’s own commentary was keenly felt by 
every one engaged in the teaching and study of it. A European 
edition of it, that was published some 35 years ago, contained 
the text only printed in Roman character of the first four of the 
12 prakadas with a German translation. This edition, there¬ 
fore, was of very little use to the class of students taking real 
interest in its study. There was another edition containing the 
text only, and a Gujrati translation both of the text and the 
commentary published by Bhimsi Manik, and was, therefore, not 
suited to the purpose of the students desiring to follow the sub¬ 
ject in its original as laid down by the author both with respect 
to text and commentary. I was every now and then requested 
by my students to undertake an edition containing both the 
text and the author’s own commentary on it, but owing to 
the scanty leisure at my disposed I was obliged to postpone this 
work for a very long period. Three or four formes of the first fas¬ 
ciculus of my edition were already printed when I was informed 
of another edition being taken in hand by Dr. Ferdinando 
Belloni-Fillipi under the auspices of the Jaina-Dhanna-Prasaraka 
Sabha of Bhavnagar. And a few days later, that Sabha sent to 
me for revision the first instalment of the press copy prepared 
by the learned scholar. This manuscript remained with me for 
a period of three months. Though I am not in a position to 
reproduce all such points which I marked then in his manu¬ 
script, I shall quote one point which I well remember and which 
will clearly indicate the nature of the difficulties he had to 
meet with in the course of his work. 

For my reading in page 5, line 9, he gives wfv and" 
marks it as an unsolved mystery. It would 'never have been 
the case with a Jaina who knows that ftfV is a qTfic m fi wW E 
or technical word and means qijf l It would be enough to say 
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here, that every page of Dr. Belloni’s manusoript which I ex¬ 
amined made me more and more convinced that the Yoga-S&s- 
tra with its commentary is a book fit rather to be edited by 
a Jaina than by a non-Jaina, however erudite he might happen 
to be. So I continued my work as energetically as ever. In 
the matter of adopting the text and the variants I have followed 
the Indian method. The Indian Pandits as a rule adopt the 
authoritative and the traditional readings for their text, and 
in this they are guided first by the reading handed down by 
(iuruparampara (i.e., by successive generations of teachers), and, 
secondly, by citations of passages made in other works. For 
instance, many of the passages in the Yoga-Sastra occur ver¬ 
batim in the Mahavlra-Carita (a work of great value and 
merit written by Hemacandra before the Yoga-Sastra) and 
other works written before or after the Yoga-S&stra by Hema¬ 
candra and various other writers. I have always adopted 
that reading in my text, which is both traditionally known to 
me as the original, and in which I had the support of the ma¬ 
jority of works collated (these are thirteen in number as will be 
seen in the sequel). 

page 2, line 4 of my edition, was found invariably 

in all ray manuscripts with the exception of the one marked W 
(for the designation of manuscripts: vide the critical notice 
appended to this rejoinder) which has —and this I have 

given as a variant in the footnote ; both these words mean the 
same thing and both of them equally suit the context. 

Then comes my reading page 4, line 17. This is the 

reading to be met with even in the Mahavlra-Carita (2nd 
Sarga, 67th Sloka, Trisasti-Salaka-caritra, Tenth Parva, leaf 13, 
Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha’s edition. As regards this 
work of Hemacandra, vide Peterson’s Fifth Report on the 
Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in‘ Bombay Circle, pp. 4—7, 
April 1892—March 1896) where it is cited by the author from 
his Yoga-SSstra. All the manuscripts which I have got of this 
latter book contain which is happier aud more sensible. 

Now of fHt in the Sloka m cfw i 

W a** ft# fwm ^ * wifnrr* i * (page 15, line 11) which 
when translated runs thus :—“Let not my glance terrible like 
p6ison go anywhere else, with the object in view, he drank the 
ambrosia of quietitude putting his mouth into a hole.” The 

word fV# thus means “into a hole.” I cannot see what the 
word w# would mean in the present Sloka. Neither do I find it 
in any of my manuscripts of the Yoga-Sfcstra and of the Maha¬ 
vlra-Carita, where it occurs In the 269th Sloka of the 3rd 
Sarga. It oocurs also in the same Katha by the great Hari- 
bhadra Suri, in his Ava6yaka Vrtti in the line wr% jf# 
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etc., leaf 84 of our manuscript of the work. We find it again 
in Avassaga-nijuttl-chunnI of Jinadasa Mahattara in the line 
itt% ft# 5 # etc., page 70 of our manuscript, dated Samvat 
1600. Everywhere I find ft#, and see no reason why the critic 
should introduce* w# in this instanoe and mark ff# B. D. and 
w# A.B. 

I need not dwell much on Kite (page 18, line 20 ) and 
#tl; both the forms being correct, I should simply say that all 
my manuscripts give the form #t«. I consulted Mahavlra-Carita 
(4th Sarga, 180th Sloka) on the point, there too I find # 11 . 

Now for my reading (page 33, line 17): the variant 
Wj which the critic finds in his manuscript A. is grammatically 
wrong. According to the rule -I { I M ^I (Siddha- 

Ftema) with the of 11 ^ I M 3 Ml (S. H.) the 

form is inadmissible here, since there is no trace of anvade&a in 
the lines wfitf *UTft ff etc. It is unusual 

for an Indian Pandit to mention the form v«rn even as a variant 
in the present instance. 

Now ffH, which the critic suggests in place of my eTO 
(page 49 line 3), when standing immediately after WT, may 
bring in some dubious points in question, and hence better to be 
avoided according to the rules of poetic diction. is synony¬ 
mous with mw, and its use in the present case is essential in 
consideration of the Prasada Guna of a Kavya. I have got 

in all my MSS. It occurs also in connection with the same 
anecdote in the line “ swww ft«*^: Hlft ” in 

the Padmananda Kavya of Amaracandra Suri, 8 th Sarga, 
Sloka 171 (leaf 66 , of my MS.). 

Then in page 68 , line 12, *mWTSfir*rfw I 

Q 0 (f i he finds the variant 
in liis manuscripts A, B, and C. Manuscripts con¬ 
taining such a reading may be high-class ones, but the Pandits 
1 believe, are sure to discard it as a clerioal mistake, 
refers to tmir by Utpreksfc, and this being plural Wlfftr- 
#tir must also be plural, moreover the word (and one short “ 
evident point that could be marked even by a superficial reader 
is that a word like <nft ending in long I, as the critic puts it in 
TT#tfaWTf#WTi(, is nowhere to be found in the whole range 
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Sanskrit literature either in masculine or in feminine, I have 
taken therefore which is but too patent a correction of 
is never feminine according to Hemacandra and other Indian 
lexicographers (vide Hemaoandra’s LinganuSasana, Kevala- 
pullihga Prakarana, 15th Sloka, : vide also the 

Amara, Kanda 2nd, 6th Varga, Sloka 42nd, 3***: f¥W- 

vide also the VaijayantI, Gustav Oppert’s edition, page 
186, line 6, wft. 

Again in page 83, line 5, fhftw 

ftrij the oritic has in his manuscript A TOrfa in place of our 
TOHtf. If we consider this line in connection with the one 
that follows this, viz., mi TO TO: TO TO: TOftrfk wir%, it should 
be thus construed TO SWtnj, WTSW ftin(, TOtftrfil 

TO* TORTO TO* <TO (fl) and the meaning we have then is 
“he is pleased by being served by gods, demons and men; 
what am 1 to him (TOr WU translated in the active voice); 
even a well-equipped chariot, adequate for the road, (but) is 
broken in the bush.” 

[Here Bharat’s brother compares himself with bush: lie 
means to say that gods, etc., helped Bharat to run smoothly in 
the way of prosperity, whereas he may cause his destruction 
just as a way through the busli may lead to the destruction of 
a chariot. This passage also occurs in the same story of Bharat 
in the AdlSvaia Caritram, Sarga 5, Sloka 146 (vide the Tri- 
sasti Salakapurusa Cantra, Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha’s 
edition, leaf 129)]. 

The reading irorsfk which the critic has in his manusciipt A 
in place of our mum fails, as far as I can judge, to give anv 
meaning. Our explanation is simple and suits the context. 

Then again page 103, line 15. I have gift srofsrtrr TOr in 
the couplet to nirnmiftwn srefroi TOr i towM* to snrrr 
fwft TOrfumi * II Here the reading *T*fOTTTOT of the 
critic’s manuscript A is seriously objectionable, since the 
Samasa cannot be justified in any way; if, however, we make 
the Samasa, the word TO in that case would be made the first 
member of the compound. If it be argued that *r*froTTOT is a 
euphonic combination, that is also futile, since ^itot can give 
no meaning in the sentence. 

Ato^in in page 134, line 14, where I have given , 

the crf^c finds TOTTWTvt in all his manuscripts in its place. 
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Now this ifWTWW is, as is known to every Jaina, a defective 
reading. The word is a necessary adjunct here. Accord¬ 
ing to our Sfcstras (vide Siddhasena Suri’s Pravacana-Sarod- 
dhara, Tlka, 67th Dvara, where the writer says uijw: VWW WTWt 
mm wif ^vnw wt murmim mw*m **t- 

*mfarrfi|*WT nwnijwif* vftnait sh*rw*T* ifa) the word *rfa in 
dicates here that in addition to vtm, iraw water, grain, 
wheat, etc., should also be taken. This is the Sanskrit elabora¬ 
tion by Hemacandra of the Prakrit gatha which he gives at 
the head verbatim from the Pinda-Niryukti (vide leaf 18 of the 
MS. of the work belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal). Malayagiri Suri in his commentary of the gatha takes 
the same view as we have done. 

It is to be seen from the discussion given above that 1 do 
not pass over any thing that comes on my way without ex¬ 
amining it in all its details. I should further like to state, 
that many other similar things I come across in course of my 
work, and at every point I have to spare a certain amount of 
my energy before I can definitely put down anything either as 
text or variant. And with a man working in this way the work 
will' multiply with the multiplication of independent MSS. of 
the work he is editing. But this is not disgusting to me: I take 
more interest in it as is always the case with a man to whom 
the task of editing a work is a labour of love. 

Now it remains for me to examine critically Dr. Belloni- 
Fillipi’s other remarks concerning my work. In page 4, line 
10, in the Sloka m wni l fa** W* 

^t? d n Here I have fa**, and in this connection 
1 have the support of all the MSS. that I have got with me. 
On the other hand, the critic holds that the proper reading 
should be ft?*, since this he finds in all his MSS. and thinks it 
more appropriate with respect to wnr and to the following 
m. But as I understand, the word fatu means “entered”, 
and if the word be possibly inserted here, it must have for its 
nominative qp “ the earth ”, and as a matter of common sense 
the earth cannot enter as a whole into anything that is situated 
on its own surface, as the is. My use of the word fat* is 
justified from the following considerations : The earth is trem¬ 
bling (lit., trembled as my reading fa** means) in its own place, 
and by Utpreksa this trembling of the earth br the earthquake 
caused by the Lord’s pressing the Meru with his thumb 
(since the force exerted upon any body will be conveyed to the 
base through its medium) has been taken to mean “ dancing ” 
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un an imously by all the commentators and translators. The 
word IPI here means ‘‘ on the occasion / 9 “at the time.” On 
this point the Gujrati translation of the Yoga-S&stra (page 3, 
lines 14—17) published by BhimsiManik referred to above and 
also the Gujrati translation of the Maha vira-Carita (page 21, 
lines 15—20) (where the very same story has been given in the 
very same words) published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka 
Sabha of Bhavnagar, may also be consulted. And besides, all 
the MSS. of the Mahavlra-Carita that I have got with me have 
not fW*t, vide also recently published Mahavlra-Carita, 
Sarga 2, Sloka 63. 

Again in page 5, line 2, I read 

as T find it in all my MSS. except « * and ar. The reading 
of these three MSS. I have given in the foot-note. Grammatical¬ 
ly wrftraT are both correct according to the rule 

xm I « I * I ^ B (S. H.). I have consulted the MSS. of Mah&vlra- 
Carita: there too I find the reading I have given in my text. 
“ ” I do not find in any of my 

MSS. of the Yoga-Sastra. 

Now which the critic has in his MS. A for my 

reading (page 46, line 5), does not appear to be 

correct, and 1 do not find it in any of my MSS. The reading 
suggested by the critic on the authority of his MS. A is wrong 
according to Hemacandra ( vide his LinganuSasana, Dr. R. Otto 
Franke’s edition, page 13, line 16); wfftqriqw-trf is never 
neuter, so according to the rule WtfWtmfVvf ^ 

l fwiftil Vagbhatalankara, 4tli Pariccheda, 58th Sloka, 
it cannot have Upamana and Upameyabhava with the neuter 
word ww. 

Now of my reading ww»i, page 68, line 19, which the critic 
also has in his MSS. B, C, and D. Again on the authority of 
his MS. A he suggests the improvement gwir. As the word 
jjwif never means a “ temple ” or a “ house/’ it appears that 
the oritic failed to find out the meaning of the lines where it 
cdmes, as is accepted by the Jaina authorities. The word in 
the present instance has been unanimously taken by all of them 
to mean the “temple of Sindhu-devl. ” The same story of 
Bharata occurs again in Hemacandra’s AdlSvara-carita (vide 
4th Sarga, 216th Sloka of the edition published by the Jaina- 
Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha of Bhavnagar, oblong leaf 101)* The 
meaning is clearly given by the line which reads f*WW 

in the very same connection as will be 
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evident on! reading the neighbouring lines. The consultation of 
the Gujrati translation of the Yoga-Sastra, page 46, lines 5—8, 
will make the matter at once clear. 

With regard to critic’s reading which he 

thinks to be incomparably superior to the one given by me, viz., 
page 43, line 22, I may say that I cannot find 
much difference between the two. 

Again from the reading ir fTTflt ** f*nr*: which he suggests 
as an improvement for my reading if ifTifttiirflruiW, page 82, line 
13, I cannot make out anything. To me it does not give any 
sense whatever in spite of my utmost exertion to find one. 

Then for my reading VWT, page 7, line 7, he puts ir^rwwr 
(tad ajnatva). The ajnatva as he gets it from by 

euphonic disjunction, cannot be supported in any way accord¬ 
ing to the rules of Sanskrit Grammar II i 

H ** I (Paninlya) Bfr * I { I Wu I (S. H.); the proper 
form according to these rules should be not since 

the root is preceded by WT*, therefore, it cannot take Iff 
but it must take ipr. Such grammatical mistakes are un¬ 
pardonable even for a tyro. 

Again for my reading page 36, line 9, he suggests 

this is clearly a mistake, since for ekarthibhava the 
omission of Vibhakti is quite essential. 

Now of which he gives in place of my reading 

*tTT¥f 3*1^, page 76, line 9. The reading I have given is 
without exception the one to be found in all my MSS. The 
reading suggested by the critic is not so happy as ours. This will 
be evident to any person knowing Sanskrit if he cares to bestow 
a little thought on it. 

Now of my readings page 30, line 13; page 7, 

line 9, I have to say that they are authoritative and are to be 
found in the majority of my MSS. Not only that, on a little 
consideration it will be found that they are more appropriate to 
the contexts than those suggested by the critic. 

The form Tjpfa: which I find only in two of my MSS., and 
consequently which I have given as a variant in the foot-note, 
is not so happy as 5*^, page 104, line 6, of jmy text; this will 
be evident to anybody knowing Sanskrit considering the matter 
deeply. 

Again such of my readings as (page 10, line 
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6 ), (page 14, line 18), (page 24, line 13), wfWKfa* 

(page 26, line 9), (page 40, line l),^tf*nft«f (page 67. 

line 16), which I have got in all my MSS.,—not only that, but 
which are found in other works such as the Avacuii on the 
Yoga-SUstra, the Mahavlra-Carita (one of the MSS. of which 
that I have got with me is very old and very correct),—are the 
only authoritative ones. The readings suggested by the critic, 
I am sorry to say, are not to be found in any of my MSS. 

Now we shall take up our readings vrara and vniTafl 
(gage 114, lines 16 and 21) and consider it in some detail. It 
is again the ignorance of Jaina technology that leads the critic 
to suggest to be inserted in place of which he 

says to be faulty on the authority of his MSS. A, B, C and 

1 ), and strengthens his views by quoting a random authority 
from the Tattv&rthasutra. Both the forms are correct though 
ours is the one of frequent use and his is of less common use. 
We shall quote here a number of instances equally authori 
tative with the one given by the critic proving the validity 
of_ our reading. Vide the First Karmagrantha by Devendra 
Suri. In his own commentary of the 2nd gatha he gives the 
following:— 

wswniTfr* witapit w to: tow 

xm$: wwmm iroit to: It occurs 

vj vj 

also in the Fifth Karmagrantha (which we have got with the 
Avacuri) and in many other places. The Bhavnagar edition of 
Navatatva (page 97), the commentary on Sthananga-sutra by 
Abhayadeva Suri, the Dipika on this latter book by Megharaja 
(leaf 6 of our MS. of the work) and the Vrhad-dravya Saragraha 
of Nemi-candra with the commentary of Brahmadeva (this 
work, belonging to the Digambara sect of the Jainas, is of great 
value and authority, vide page 80 of the Parama-Sruta-Prabha- 
vaka-Mandala’s edition) may also be advantageously consulted. 
Everywhere we find 

In what follows it will be proved by proper argument that 
I am not wrong in all those places where the critic says that 
, * am - me examine critically the validity of my reading 
f¥ (page 32, line 3); here it is better to give the two 

words separately, since here is no compound as will be evident 
on a little consideration. It occurs in the same way as we 
have put it in the Tiisasti-SWaka-Purusa-Carita by Hem- 
candracarya (vide 356th Sloka of the 7th Sarga in Parva 4th of 
the book published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha of 
Bhfivnagar). 

Again our reading in the passage is 
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indisputably correct according to my views. It is an adjective 
to and when the Sam&sa is expounded we shall have 

otherwise if we put 3WWTH then the 
use of the word ufg will be useless and redundant. 

Now is the critic’s correction for our reading WTOfT 

page 93, line 5: what is the objection if we expound the ex¬ 
pression as vrt w to vmvi ? 

Again for my WT, page 100, line 22, he puts the other 
optionally common form blaming the former as a 

striking mistake. Does he not forget here the well-known 
Karika which closes with the words 3 m ffrw s rrcrfNft , thus 
defending the form we have given ? 

Now for our readings qRpffT and he suggests the 

forms tout and TOOTif as correct. These are the proper names 
that occur also in the UpadeSamala-Vrtti and BharateSvara 
Bahubali Vrtti in the Adhikara of Cilai-putta (Cilati-putra) 
in several places. 

Now we have to say something in connection with the critic' s 
remark that (page 130, line 14) the word of the text 

should be added before in the commentary, the latter 

being a synonym for the former. In our opinion, it is not neces¬ 
sary in a commentary which aims at being didactic and not liter¬ 
ary. In the present commentary the author first attempts to 
make the language of the text clear by a sort of paraphrase known 
to Sanskritists as Anvaya-mukhi Vyakhyd in which he sometimes 
repeats, as usual, the words of the text before their synonyms 
and sometimes does not (and this latter is the case in places 
where the words of the text naturally and unconsciously repeat 
themselves before their synonyms without being repeated by 
the commentator). This is more so because the writer’s atten¬ 
tion is not solely directed to the linguistic difficulty of the text 
of which he is writing the commentary and which is itself a 
very easy Sanskrit very often. His chief aim is to explain the 
text from an esoteric point of view and to enable his reader 
to enter deep into the mystery of the subject which is an ab¬ 
struse one, and for this he takes every possible care. The most 
prominent features of his commentary are, as is well known to 
every student who has ever studied it, logical discussions, 
quotations from the canonized texts of Jaina Scriptures and a 
long series of illustrative anecdotes. The following are other 
instances (of course, according to my MSS.)*which will clearly 
indicate that the author is not very particular about the linguis¬ 
tic difficulty of the text and that he does not strictly follow 
the rules of Anvaya-mukhI Vyakhya, etc., as is necessary in a 
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commentary intended for the instruction of boys. In page 198, 
line 14, the words vrm wfw are the synonyms of 
in the Sloka 20 of the text in the same page. Again in page 
388, line 4, ftw rurWhriE is the synonymous rendering of 
in the Sloka 101 preceding. The method which 

has been followed by Hemacandra in this connection may 
clearly be ascertained by the perusal of the Sloka 11 and the 
comment thereon in page 92. In concluding the present remark, 
I must say that to point such a mistake in such a work as the 
philosophic commentary on the Yoga-Sfostra is nothing but to 
low r er its dignity. 

Now I should like to say something on such of my readings 
as 'Vjfiwrifc and mffa mm . For the first (page 7, line 8) the 
critic suggests the correction and for the second 

(page 133, line 3) the correction wfinwrT. That is to say, he 
separates the two words which I have combined, and in a case 
where the uniformity holds, he combines the two words which 
I have put separately. I do not understand what he means by 
doing this. Are not the two cases similar ? Is it not proper 
to follow the same rule or rules in one connection as in the 
other, the two oases being of like nature ? mrftf must come 
separately, because the Samasa is not possible in vrrfwffr; 
according to the rule -I ? ? I (S. H.) wfa will 

have the Gati Samjna optionally, but if there be Gati Samjna, 
there will always be Samasa according to the rule 

I » I U u? « (S. H.), and when we have the Samasa 

• (S. H.) we must have the form iurfow*. 
But since there is no Gati Samjna in the present case, there¬ 
fore we must have them separately. 

Then again of my reading page 

106, line 7. The way in which I have read it can never violate 
the rules of prosody. The reading which he suggests as 
correct is grammatically wrong, and can give no sense at all. 
These G&thas occur originally in the S&m&yika-addhyayana of 
AVaSyakarniryukti of Bhadrab&hu Svami (leaf 22 of our MS.). 
In the commentary of these Gath&s Haribhadra Suri, a writer 
prior to Hemacandra, has adopted the reading that we have 
given in our text. Nay ; not only Haribhadra Suri but Malaya- 
giri Suri, Tilaka-carya, the Avacuri of AvaSyaka-niryukti 
(in the Cilatlputra Adhikara), etc., etc., all give it verbatim as 
we have done it. While criticising our reading the critic 

does not consider even for a moment what may be the sources 
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of these G&thas, nor does he attempt to think out the possible 
shades of meaning that may be given to them. We had con¬ 
sulted the Ava&yaka niryukti of Bhadrab&hu Svami with all 
the annotations thereon before we could give the reading that 
has been so severely condemned by the oritic. We find w- 

Tfii i * frorfh- 
OTTinftr*** xfil *TUTV (vide AvaSyaka Vrtti Cilatiputra 
Adhikara, leaf 166 of our MS.). 

Now I should like to say something upon the word cliaya. 
It is so called, because very often the Prakrita passages that 
occur in Sanskrit literature contain words generally of Sanskrit 
origin, and the meaning of those passages can be conveyed, in 
the time when Prakrita forms a forgotten vernacular and 
Sanskrit is still studied and remembered as a classic (I speak 
this in connection with the Prakrita of the Sanskrit dramatic 
literature : we the Jainas have our scriptures written in Prakrita, 
so we study it as a language independent of Sanskrit), by 
changing the Prakrita words into their Sanskrit original, the 
one being the shadow of the other. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the word Prakrita is commonly used to denote three 
kinds of words: the first kind contains all those words which 
are properly Prakrita, that is, derived from Sanskrit; the second 
kind contains all those words which are not properly Prakrita, 
that is, not derived from Sanskrit: they exist independently of 
it and have the meaning and use of their own. Such words are 
properly called DeSl. Hemachandra’s DeSl NamamalS. gives a 
tolerably complete list of all such words with their meanings. 
The third kind is composed of all those words which cm pass 
both for Sanskrit and Prakrita; as for instance in the Sahitya- 
darpana (Bombay edition, page 62) we have f*TO -here the 
great commentator Rftmacarana Tarkavagina (a great logician 
too) renders the word by and the Bombay editor quotes 
Tfw TOBTO wftfawiP The last 

two names are sufficiently authoritative to prove the validity 
of our assertion, and moreover the whole of the thirteenth 
Sarga of the Bhatti Kavya may be advantageously consulted 
in this connection; considering the nature of Prakrita as des¬ 
cribed above, it becomes evident that it is not always possible 
to give the chaya of Prakrita passages in a manner indicated 
by the critic. It will be seen from the following examples that 
in dealing with the Prakrita passages of the Yoga-S&stra I have 
not departed from the beaten track. Take for instance the pas¬ 
sage —in Hemacandra’s Kavyanutfasana (published 

in the K&vya-mala series, page 64, line 3) tho word in 

it has been rendered by the word TOIW by Hemacandra him- 
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self in his own commentary (following him the Bombay editors 
also give TOPVP in the chaya: vide line 24 in the same page), 
since the word is De& and its signification cannot be better 
indicated but by the word WRJP. Again in the S'loka 
fa^rnan which occurs in page 5 of the Setubandham (also known 
by the name “Havana Vaho”) published in the K&vya-m&la 
series, the commentator Sri Bamadasa Bhupati gives for 
‘ara u ft»’ ‘‘wrfqrr” and renders the whole line as *TfWf 
fwWT uftnr f* In this case according to the 

critic’s views the commentator should have put for vupift, 
not wrjrqrT. But the great commentator has not accepted the 
critic’s views, since the Sanskrit word uwwft does not clearly 
indicate the sense of WTfOT which is the true sense of the 
Pr&krita word jjtqwft in the passage. 

Many such examples can be quoted, unnecessarily increas¬ 
ing the bulk of this essay in support of our view. I shall close 
the present remark by stating simply that m the verse 

referred to by the critic means and the Sanskrit 

word vbtV as suggested by the critic does not give the parti¬ 
cular sense The equivalent of as given by 

Hemacandra in his De6T Nama-mala (Bombay edition, Sas- 
tha Varga, 134th Sloka) is qftfwi, and means faftfiWTT 

not . Of course, following the method of standard writers 
1 have given which also means fkftfwT. I may add here 

that the critic’s view of rendering a Prakrita word by the cog¬ 
nate Sanskrit word has not been strictly followed by the standard 
writers of olden time, even when it is possible to do so, i.e., 
when both the Prakrita word and its cognate Sanskrit word are 
exactly of the same sense (vide JayavalJabha’s Vajjalagga and 
Ratnadeva’s Chaya thereon written in the Samvat 1393). 
The above remarks hold true for my rendering snifttffc:, since 
is not easily understood to be 21 (two-and-a-half) and is 
.not much used too. Moreover this form is given by Vinaya- 
Vi j ay a- Upadh y ay a in his commentary of the Kalpa-Sutra, and 
Santi Sagaropadhyaya has also given the same form in his 
commentary of the same work 

Now, my rendering of and this reading itself 

are quite satisfactory, as far as I can think of them. Moreover 
the reading , which the critic gives, is wrong accord¬ 

ing to my views, since according to the rules of Prakrit gram- 
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mar, it cannot give the Sanskrit equivalent as given 

by the critic. My reading and its rendering fWt- 

fiwrrfw are both correct. The great Haribhadra Suri has 
taken these things just in the same way as I have done. 

For my reading fWbf (page 131, line 11) the critic suggests 
according to his MSS. A, B, C, and D; but in my MSS. I 
have the reading which I have given in the text, and this is an 
Arsa by the rule * w \ \ \ *:« h (S. H.). In the glossary 

of the Kalpa-Sutra, Prof. H. Jaoobi gives mitta as the principal 
reading (vide Jacobi’s edition, Leipzig, 1879, page 161, under the 
head of mitta. See also specimen der Nay & Dhamma Kaha of 
P. Stenthal, Leipzig, 1881, page 76). 

Again for my reading (page 132, line 16) he says that it 
should be tft . This is wrong, since grammatically the form 
ttu is never possible. The word ijf that I have given is also 
correct for the metre. The printer’s mistake makes it 
instead of tt • 

Os. 

The following is the critical notice of the materials used 
by me in the collation of the first fasciculus. No strict rule* 
have been followed in naming the MSS:— 

Critical Notice. 

In preparing the text of the present edition of the Yoga- 
Sftstra, I have consulted the following works :— 

The following are MSS. of the Yoga-S&stra:— 

(*) From Muni Hansvijaya of Baroda. Fairly correct. 

(W) From Bhaktivijayaji of Radhanpur. Good and correct, 
(t) From Bhavnagar Bhandar. Though old but not correct, 
(t; My own. Fairly correct. 

(v) Also my own. It is also fairly correct and similar to (4). 
(*l) From Pannyas Viravijavaji of Radhanpur. Very 

correct, used by the owner for his study and therefore carefully 
corrected one. 

(w) From Sanand Bhandar. It is similar to (4). 

(*) It is a MS. containing the Avacuri on the first four 
PrakaSas. It is old and tolerably correct. It was also received 
from Pannyfts Vlravijayajl. 

(it) Also containing Avacuri on the first four Prakagas. 
Written in the month of Phalguna Sukla Caturda&i, Somavara. 
Samvat 1637. Fairly correct'. Received from Ke6ara Vijayajl. 
In addition to the above I have used also— 

(tr) Antara S'loka; also from KeSara Vijayaji. It is an 
old and good MS. 
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(?) Bhimsi M&nik’s Gujrati translation of the text and 
the commentary. This edition, as has already been stated, 
contains the text also (not the commentary). 

(?) The Dharma Samgraha is a book containing many pas¬ 
sages cited from the Yoga-SSstra. I have consulted the MS. 
of this book which belongs to me. 

(?) Another MS. of the Yoga-S&stra. I have received this 
MS. latterly. It is old, worm-eaten and very correct. 

(?) In addition to these the German edition of the drat 
four PrakaSas was also used. 

Recently I have secured from the Deccan College Library, 
Poona, the manuscript A of my critic. I have examined it 
thoroughly, but apart from its age, it has nothing to com¬ 
mend it to a responsible editor. The scribe, as it appears to 
me, had little acquaintance with the language of his script, and 
as far as the subject-matter is concerned he was completely in 
the dark. 



25 * Who Planned the TAj$ 
By Rev, H. Hosten, S.J. 


The opinion seems to be gaining ground that ‘ ‘ the Italian 
or French origin of the TAj is exploded.” When, where, how, 
and by whom was this result arrived at '( What has been done 
to disprove that Jerome Veroneo, the Venetian, was the archi¬ 
tect ? The question, we insist, is not what workmen were em¬ 
ployed on the TAj, but who planned it. 

Let us go back to H. 0. Keene’s little Handbook for Visitors 
to Agra and its neighbourhood (Calcutta, Thacker, 5th Ed., 1888). 

‘ ‘ We learn from Manrique (a Spanish monk of the Augustinian 
Order, who was at Agra in 1641) that the plans and estimates 
were prepared by a Venetian, by name Geronimo Verroneo. 
Verroneo died at Lahore before Manrique’s arrival, and long 
before the work was completed. The work is then believed to 
have been made over to a Byzantine Turk.” (Cf. p. 23.) 

Keene, then, did not hesitate to accept the Friar’s plain 
statement. k * Much fruitless discussion has been waged on this 
subject [of the origin of the TAj],” he writes (ibid., p. 25); 
‘ ‘ but, the following considerations alone are likely to be of use to 
the general reader. The notion that the TAj was designed by an 
Italian is confirmed by Manrique. But, nothing can be less 
Italian than the general conception of the building with its simple 
and even stiff contour ; nothing ever more in harmony wii h the 
style of Eastern feeling, which regards a white muslin tunic 
and an aigrette of diamonds as full dress for an Emperor. The 
tomb of HumAyun (A.D. 1556) seems to have been the chief 
model of the elevation.” 

Quite so, and no one thinks of denying that the Italian 
copied Indian models. The plan of HumAyun’s tomb at Delhi 
‘ k is in fact,” writes James Fergusson, “ that adopted at the 
Taje, but used here without the depth and poetry of that cele¬ 
brated building.” (Cf. Hist, of Indian and Eastern Archit ., 
London, 1876, p. 576.) 

The conclusion, which Keene endeavours to popularize in 
his Handbook, had been arrived at by a careful perusal of Frey 
Manrique’s writings. Of this we have sufficient evidence in 
his The Turks in India (London, Allen, 1879). There, Keene 
mentions Manrique in connection with a description of Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra (pp. 106-107); he states ,tliat Manrique 
confirms the fact of Veroneo’s procuring the discharge of some 
of the priests [?] taken prisoners at Hugli—fact noted by Manucci- 
Catrou (p. 121 ; I fail, however, to find the fact recorded by 
Manrique under Veroneo’s name); he analyzes part of Manrique’s 
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account of Lahore and translates his curious relation of a banquet 
given at Lahore by Asaf Khan to the Emperor (pp. 126—130); 
finally he adds a note on Mantique? 8 Mission arid the Catholics 
in the time of Shdh Jakdn (pp. 251—255. Cf. also J.R.A.S. , Vol. 
X, N.S., 1879, pp. 93—98). This note makes it clear enough 
that Keene had before him a copy of Manrique’s Itinerario. The 
best proof, however, is the testimony of Father Symphorian, 
a Capuchin Missionary of Agra, who, in his artiole “ The Chapel 
of Padree Santoos in Agra ” (Cf. Indo-Europ . Corresp. , Calcutta, 
1878, pp. 452—4, and Agra Archaeol. Soc. Transactions , 1878), 
states that Mr. Keene lent him his copy of Manrique’s Itinerario. 

Keene does not hesitate to call the Augustinian’s narrative 
the best account of the Court life of Sh&h Jah&n that has been 
preserved. He found it, however, no easy reading. He com¬ 
plains of * ‘ archaic words and forms of spelling which interfere 
with the reader’s case, unless he be an unusually profound Spanish 
scholar.” (Cf. The Turks in India , pp. 126, 251.) 

If, instead of making only a few extracts, Keene had trans¬ 
lated fully Manrique’s account of the Taj, it is likely that less 
hesitation would have been shown towards accepting it as 
conclusive. Such as they are, the extracts in The Turks in 
India (pp. 251— 255) are sufficiently cogent; and one cannot help 
being surprised at the off-hand manner m which certain writers, 
who were familiar with them, have passed them by or explained 
them away. Syad Muhammad Latif {Agra, Historical and 
Descriptive) studiously ignores them : Mr. E. B. Havell {The 
Taj and its Designers, in Nineteenth Century and After , 1903, 
pp. 1039—49) endeavours to explain them away. 

Before we present the reader with the complete translation 
of Manrique’s narrative, of which the Goethals Indian Library 
in St. Xavier’s College possesses a copy, a short biographical 
sketch of the writer seems necessary. Father Symphorian’s 
article and Keene’s A Sketch of the History of Hindustan (London 
1885, pp. 198-199) will simplify our task. 

Manrique was an Augustinian Friar who spent 13 years in 
the East. He came to the Convent of his Order at Hugli in 
1628 and began applying himself to the.languages of Bengal 
Bengali and Hindustani. On September 11, 1629, he left for 
Arakan, and continued his apostolic ministrations in Arakan and 
.Bengal until 1636, leaving Pipli for Goa on February 25. His next 
mission brought him to the Philippines and Macao. On August 
12, 1640, he was back at Balasore, and on the eve of Christmas, 
1640, he arrived at Agra, where he was the guest of the Jesuit 
Fathers Anthony de Oliveira and Matthew de Cruz. Immediately 
Mter Christmas, he went to Biana [Bay&na], passing through 
* athpur- Sikn. A rich Armenian merchant of Biana, to whom he 
had letters of recommendation, sent with liim one of his relatives 
to help him m liis negotiations for the release of Father Anthony 
of Christ, an Augustinian who had been made prisoner at the 
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fall of Hugli in 1632 and was still in durance at Agra. In January 
1641, Manrique was back at Agra, paying visits to his confrere 
in jail, and interviewing Subdal KhAn, the governor of Agra, 
in his behalf; but, as the Emperor was then at Lahore, the 
negotiations could not proceed. Subdal KhAn very courteously 
said that, as he himself was going to Lahore in a short time, he 
might join him in the journey. Manrique gladly accepted the 
offer, and profited by the delay to visit the principal monuments 
of Agra. After twenty-six days passed in expectation of Subdal 
KhAn’s departure, finding that he was not likely to move before 
another month, Manrique took leave of him, of Father Anthony, 
still in prison, and of the Jesuit Fathers, and set out for Lahore, 
where he arrived in 21 days. There he met Father Joseph de 
Castro, s.J., who invited him to his dwelling, promising to assist 
him in expediting his affairs. Manrique was admitted to an 
audience with Asaf KhAn. To cut the story short, he obtained 
all his requests, and proceeded from Lahore to Sind, while 
Father Anthony was restored to liberty. 

Manrique was evidently a man of mark, having been Visitor 
of his Order in the East. A keen and interested observer, he 
notes down many curious observations in his Itinerario delas 
Missioned del India Oriental (Rome, 1653, in 4°, pp. 476, 2 col.) 
This work, now very scarce, was never translated into English, 
though, if we remember rightly, the Hakluyt Society intended 
many years ago preparing a translation. 

In Ch. LVIII Manrique relates his experiences at Agra., In 
the following chapter, he describes the Mogul Court and its 
palaces. Ch. LX. is headed thus : 

‘ ‘ In which is given an account of two Mocorahds or Mauso¬ 
leums of Emperors Achabdr and Corrombo 

Among the grand buildings of the town of Agra, the 
chief are two Mausoleums, and, to redeem my promise, I shall 
begin with AchabAr’s tomb, as being the first and the more an¬ 
cient.” {Here follows the description , pp. 350-351.] At p. 351, 
col. 2, we read : “ The other Mausoleum, the work, as 1 have 
said, of Emperor Corrombo, is dedicated to the unhappy memory 
of his ohief and cherished wife Begoma [the Begum], and is 
situated at the other extremity of the town. This edifice not 
being finished yet at the time, and a great portion being still 
wanting, judging from the plan which it bore and which was 
contemplated, I shah speak only of the portion which was 
finished. It consisted of a fine, very large, quadrangular and 
proportionately high wall of magnificent red hewn stone : at the 
top, in lieu of battlements, it is being adorned and embellished 
by thick strong spikes ? (espigones) of the same stone. [An 
allusion, probably, to the balustrades. A la quad [muralla] por 

1 Khurram, «.e., Sh&h Jah&n. The word Mooorabd must be a 
corruption of the Persian Magbard = burial place, mausoleum. 
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remote en lugar de almenas to oman y reparan gruessos, y fuertes 
espigones de to miemci piedra.] At the four comers of this great 
wall rose as many other Palaces built of large slabs of beautiful and 
whitest marble, which from more than forty leagues are brought 
there for those buildings. Some, which I met on the road 
to Biana, were of such extraordinary length and breadth that 
they set all in a perspiration many yokes of strong lazy oxen and 
of ferocious-looking, heavy-homed buffaloes, which in files of 
twenty and thirty pair were dragging strong unshapely carts. 
This great wall enclosed a very large quadrangular space, in the 
centre of which stood a large, high, circular tower, from the 
centre of which [tower], the famous Geometer [Jerome Veroneo, 
as I understand it], drawing equal lines, made his perfect cir¬ 
cumference with less trouble than Archimedes the Syracusan. 
This tower, too, is of shining white marble. On this, and on the 
other works, were generally employed a thousand men, overseers, 
officials and workmen. A great number of them were likewise 
occupied, some in laying out curious gardens, others in planting 
shady groves and making orderly plantations of poplar-trees 
(i atomedas ) ; others, finally in making roads and reservoirs for the 
liquid crystals, without which it was impossible to go on with the 
works. The architect of those structures was a Venetian, named 
Jerome Veroneo, who went to those parts in the ships from 
Portugal, and died in the city of Ladr [Lahore], shortly before 
my arrival. Emperor Corrombo gave him large salaries ; 
but, it is thought that he profited so badly by them that, when 
he died, they say Father Joseph de Castro, of the Society, a 
Lombard by birth, found on him much less than was imagined. 
Of him Fame, fleet messenger of all good and evil tidings, had 
reported that the Padchd, having sent for him and manifested 
to him his desire of raising a grandiose and sumptuous monument 
to his defunct consort, and that for this he should make some 
designs which he should show him, Veroneo, the Architect, 
obeyed this order, and within a few days submitted to him in 
various models of the finest architecture all the perfection of the 
art which he knew ; but that, having satisfied His Majesty 
in this matter, he displeased him—according to his barbarous 
and arrogant pride—by the low estimates which he made ; they 
say also that, growing angry, he ordered him to spend three hr or 8 
.[crourad] of rupees, i.e., three hundred lakhs [leckas], and that, 
when they were spent, he should let him know—a sum of money 
so great that one is surprised. But, if the sepulchral apartments 
(sepulchrales estancias) were, as they said, to be covered with 
plates of gold, as was the urn in which were already deposited 
the bones of the Agarene [Mohammedan] Empress, such large 
sums will not be matter for surprise,—though he, in particular, 
will wonder who habitually spends his limited crowns [escudos] 
after first passing many hours in sundry considerations, seeing 
that, in as little time as it takes to open and close one’s mouth, 
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fifteen millions of Spanish pesos were ordered to be spent, a sum 
amounting to the three krors above-said; and, for the better 
understanding of the curious reader, let it be known that a kror 
is a hundred lAkhs, and a lAkh a hundred thousand rupees, and 
a rupee half a Spanish peso.” 

This, then, is the text which must be got rid of. And 
why? What are the insuperable difficulties, the “wildim¬ 
probabilities ’ ’ militating against it ? 

The TAj was begun in 1630 or 1631 and completed in 1048, 
and here is a traveller who saw it, when the work was in full 
swing. He spent at least 26 days in Agra, and was the guest of 
the Jesuits, than whom he could have had no better informed 
cicerones. They knew the place ; they knew its history. Since 
the days of Father Jerome Xavier, from 1595 to 1641, there 
had been no break of continuity in their stay at Agra. What 
was more natural than that Manrique, who must have kept a 
diary, should have questioned them on all matters of interest ? 
Among the things worth recording, he noted that Veroneo had 
supplied the plans of the TAj and superintended the work. 

Fathers de Oliveira and de Cruz were at Agra in 1641, and 
they could know, since fame had carried far and wide the report 
of Veroneo’s share in the matter, even to minute particulars of his 
interviews with Shah Jahan. 

One who surely knew was Father J. de Castro. He had been 
in the Mogul Empire since 1610, had occupied a high position of 
influence under Jahangir, and acted as Chaplain to Mirza. Zu’l 
Qarnin, Court-poet under Jahangir, and Governor in Bengal, 
(Patna ?) under SliAh Jahan (1629—32). We have letters of his 
dated Agra, 1633, 1637, 1638, 1640 and 1641. Finally, he was 
Veroneo’s executor. During his stay at Lahore, Manrique was 
Father de Castro’s guest. He had ample opportunities of 
satisfying his curiosity; but, even after his conversations with 
Father de Castro, Frey Manrique wrote as we have seen. What 
interest had he to write otherwise than he heard ? Or what 
interest had the Jesuits, the Portuguese and other foreigners, 
with whom Manrique was brought into contact, to speak other¬ 
wise than they knew ? 

The a priori theories of some writers on the respective merits 
and the peculiar character of Indian and Western art—in ap¬ 
preciations of this nature a broad margin is left for the sub¬ 
jective—cannot weigh up against the cool testimony of a level¬ 
headed contemporary traveller. If Veroneo’s name were found 
in Manrique only en passant , there might be room for carping; 
but, the circumstantial evidence adduced is such as must satisfy 
the ‘‘ ordinary ’’ historian irl matters historical.* 

Mr. E. B. Havell, the late Principal of the Calcutta Sohool 
erf Arts, has acquired some celebrity by his writings on the TAj. 
Viewed in the light of Manrique’s account, his opinions about 
its origin are found wanting aU round. Let me quote only one 
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passage, which will show what his methods are, and how hasty 
conclusions can be reached. Cf. The Tdj and its Designers , in 
Nineteenth Century and After , 1903, pp. 1039-49. [The italics 
are mine.] 

“ Before discussing Verroneo’s story, it will be interesting 
to analyse it in order to separate the truth which may be in it 
from the falsehood. It is highly probable that Verroneo was 
one of the many architects who submitted designs for the TAj.” 
So much is granted to Manrique, but no more.—“ They were 
doubtless in the style of the Renaissance , which was then the 
architectural style of Italy.” Elsewhere he writes : “ Neither 
in general conception nor in the smallest detail does it [the TAj] 
suggest the style of the Italian Renaissance, which a Venetian 
architect of the seventeenth century would certainly have 
followed.” Could Veroneo not imitate existing designs and even 
improve on them? A priori , and with as much right as Mr. 
Havell, we might say that Renaissance was so sure to meet with 
no appreciation from a Mogul Emperor, that, if Veroneo presented 
him with any designs at all, they must have been in the style 
of Mogul architecture.—“ ShAh JahAn examined them [the de¬ 
signs] with curiosity and expressed some qualified praise, which 
Verroneo mistook for approval.” What difficulty was there 
for Veroneo to distinguish between ShAh JahAn’s satisfaction 
at his work, and his irritation on hearing of his low estimates / 
—“ The anger of the Padsha on hearing of the estimates and his 
order ‘ to spend three krors ’ clearly points to the indirect oriental 
method of rejecting a proposal This we all fail to see ; whereas 
little knowledge of Asiatic manners is required to understand 
with Manrique that ShAh JahAn posed before the Westerner as 
the wealthiest and most munificent of monarchs.— “ It is quite 
certain that Verroneo heard nothing more of his commission, 
from ShAh JahAn.” Is it ? All along, Mr. Havell travesties 
himself into one of Veroneo’s contemporaries.—“ [Verroneo] 
returned to Lahore, and poured the garbled account of his doings 
into the too credulous ears of Father de Castro, who retailed 
it as history to his fellow-priest.” Father de Castro, as we have 
shown, would have been the last man to be taken in by an im¬ 
postor. 

Such is Mr. Havell’s analysis of the story, and we look in 
'vain for the “ discussion ” of the story, which ought to have 
followed. 

But, we have no mention of Veroneo,” it is alleged, 41 in 
any of the Mohammedan authors!” We answer with Fergusson: 
“It is hardly to be expected that natives should record the 
names of those who surpassed them in their own arts, and 
needy Italian adventurers were even less likely to have an op¬ 
portunity of recording the works they executed in a strange and 
foreign country. Had any Italian who lived at the Courts of 
JehAngir or 8hAh JahAn written a book, he might have recorded 
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the artistic prowess of his countrymen, but none such, as far as 
I am aware, has yet seen the light.” (Cf. Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Archit p. 588.) This, Mr. Ha veil admits. 

Another argues that one look at the Tdj ought to assure any 
intelligent man that it owes its existence to no foreign design: 
the contrary is impossible from the very nature of the tiling. 
“If that were not sufficient, we have still the name of the 
Moslem architect sculptured upon the building.” I suppose 
the name in question is that of Ustdd I'sa, whose name is chron¬ 
icled in the Tdrikh»uTdj Mahal as that of the chief architect, the 
Naksha Nawis or plan-drawer ? But must the testimony of the 
Tdrihhd-Tdj Mahal be taken as a denial of Manrique’s state* 
ment ? Can the two authorities not be reconciled * Evidently, 
after Veroneo’s death, other architects were employed. And 
is the style of the various buildings of the Tdj so uniform that 
we cannot recognize in them the work of different hands t 

It is rather puzzling that Manrique’s story should be treated 
as an obscure romance, as a legend, when, on the other hand, 
Ustdd Isa, of whom we know rather less, should, without 
more ado, be proclaimed the original architect. That Taver¬ 
nier, Mandelslo, Bernier, Thdvenot should be silent is 
merely a negative argument. They must not be expected to 
have recorded everything. One cannot help being surprised, 
for instance, that Manucci should give no description of the 
Tdj in his voluminous memoirs. 44 Tavernier,” writes Talboys 
Wheeler, 4 4 was emphatically a man of a business turn of mind, 
and his book of travels was written more for the information 
and amusement of business men than for the wits and scholars 
of his time.” {The History of India , Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 466.) 
Bernier was in India between 1665 and 1667 ; Thdvenot came 
only in 1666. 

Though Manrique stands so far alone, we find in Manucci 
an indirect proof of Veroneo’s influence at the Court of Shdh 
Jahdn. After speaking of the constancy of the priests taken 
at Hugli, Manucci continues: 4< There were also a few others— 
laymen who held fast to the faith, but were released through the 
petitions of some persons at Court, chiefly of an Armenian, 
who was a great favourite, or through the money paid by a 
Venetian, my compatriot, called Hieronimo Veroneo, a man 
ransomed by the Portuguese .” (Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor, 
Vol. I, p. 183.) In the absence of further information, it is, of 
course, difficult to account for the words I have italicised. All 
we know is that, at the time of the attack on Hugli, Shdh Jahdn 
vented his wrath on the Christians of Agra. From an unpublished 
letter of Father Corsi, s.j. (Agra, 5 October, t033), we learn 
that even the great favourite, Mirza Zti-1 Qamin, the Catholic 
Armenian, to whom Manucci alludes, lost all his dignities and 
was thrown into prison with the Jesuits of Agra. The storm 
was of short duration, however. The Mirza was reinstated; 
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the Jesuits were restored to liberty; many of the captives of 
Hugli were ransomed a short time after their arrival in Agra, 
and those who brought their influence and their gold to bear on 
Sh&h Jah&n and his grandees were chiefly Zu-1 Qarnin and 
Veroneo. Where did Veroneo get the money from ? If he was 
the architect of the T&j, if the lavish pay he received from the 
Emperor justified the opinion that he was a wealthy man, we 
have the answer. 

Searches made in our Roman Arohives for further evidence 
on Veroneo’s work on the T&j have proved fruitless; but, it 
may be remarked that our Arohives have been partly scattered 
in iniquitous times. The following passage concerning Frey 
Manrique’s journey through Lahore occurs in an unpublished 
Portuguese letter of Father Joseph de Castro to the Very Rev. 
Father Mutius Vitelleschi, General of the Society in Rome, 
(Agra, 26th August, 1641): “Through a religious of St. 
“Augustine, who passed here, coming from the Manilhas, on 
“ his way by land to Rome, as Procurator of the Province, I 
“wrote at length to Your Paternity three months ago, when 
“ he left from here. He is called Fr& Sebasti&o Manriqe. I 
“helped him in what I could, and obtained for his journey 
“ a goodly alms from the Lord Nawab Asafkao, the father-in- 
“ law of the king, our ancient and only protector in these 
“realms.” 

What is more gratifying is that Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, who 
is revising the inscriptions on European tombs in the U. P., 
should have discovered Veroneo’s grave during a recent visit to 
Agra. It is dated 1640, a date which is in perfect agreement 
with Manrique’s statement that Veroneo had died at Lahore 
shortly before Manrique’s arrival [end of February?, 1641]. 
That Veroneo should have been buried at Agra, though he died 
at Lahore, will not appear surprising to those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with the times. Barring that, it would seem that even his 
contemporaries judged Agra the only fitting resting-place for 
the man. So much admiration is felt by all for the entrancing 
beauty of the Taj that it would be little short of a great 
injustice to its builder, if nothing better than a crumbling 
stone with a half-effaced inscription were left to mark his tomb, 
and that within the very shadow of the Mausoleum attesting 
his genius. 



26, The Pram&Qas of Hindu Logic, 

By Pbofbssor Vanamaij Chakravartti, M.A., 
Vedantatirtha, Vedantaratna. 

The pramanas are usually translated as “ instruments of 
knowledge,” “ channels of evidential knowledge ” or “ authori¬ 
tative evidences. 0 The first of these renderings approaches 
nearest the original. The Nyayavartika of Uddyotakara defines 

it thus :—wmrf«f%{j: wtwij, i.e. “ A pramdna is a cause or 
condition of knowledge or cognition.” According to this defi¬ 
nition, a pramdna is more a thing of psychology than of logic. 
That which serves to give us knowledge is a pramdna. The 
pramanas are, so to say, the windows of the mind, through 
which the objective world communicates its existence to us. I 
have a suspicion that the philosophical consciousness of India 
never made any sharp distinction between this, the psycho¬ 
logical sense of the word pramdna and its logical sense. In fact, 
Logic and Psychology as two separate studies, the one being 
conceived as a regulative and the other as a natural science, 
never did exist on Indian soil. The Hindu thinker asked, how 
do we know the world? The ordinary answer was :—(1) by 
observation (pratyaksa), (2) by reasoning ( anumana) f and (3) 
by authority ( Qabda ). If now the further question be raised, 
u Does all the knowledge thus derived correspond to reality ? If 
not, by what criterion or standard is true knowledge to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the false ?” one steps into the domain of Logic. 
The question with the logician is, not how we actually know 
the world, but how we know it correctly or truly. What are 
the instruments of right or valid knowledge ? Thus pramdna , 
in a logical sense, may be translated “ instruments of right 
knowledge,” and in this sense “ channels of evidential know¬ 
ledge ”or“ authoritative evidences ” may be better. 

That the pramanas , as ordinarily conceived, are more 
psychological than logical, will also be evident from the 
statements of the neo-logicians such as the following:— 

Bhdsapariccheda, 131. 

Translation. —False cognition is produced by the faults 
and true cognition by the excellences. There are various kinds 
of faults, such as bile, distance and the like. 1 

1 A man suffering from jaundice will perceive the white conch 
shell to be yellow. This is sense-peroeption, its defective charac ter is 
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Similarly a right conclusion is not the result of merely an 
ordinary deduction or anumdna. The deduction must have the 
adventitious quality of what has been termed excellence, if it 
is to lead to a valid conclusion. The ordinary anumdna is an 
inference or reasoning in the psychological sense of the term. 

The author of the Nyaya-sutrae, however, takes pramana 
in its logical sense. His definition of perception is as follows 

sftprTfafinrifsni (\) wsftum 

W (0 w wn rv wwq i 

Translation .—Perception is the knowledge which result, 
from the contact of sense with its object, (1) not employing 
the aid of language, and (2) being such as is not contradicted 
by future experience, and (3) of the nature of ascertainment 
(as opposed to doubt). 

Here mark the clause (2). It distinctly provides for what 
may be termed logical or valid perception. The Bhdsya under¬ 
stands it in this sense, and observes that the cognition of the 
mirage would have been a case of perception, but for the clause 
WfiwifV; (2). The following observation of RodhamohaTW 
Vidydvdcaspati in his Nydya-sutra-vivaranam will substantiate 
the above remarks:— 

.... ?r?r *OTrfirmft i 

Translation .—Perception in general is to be defined as the 
knowledge that arises from the contact of sense with its object, 
and when this is such as is not contradicted by future ex¬ 
perience, it becomes valid [or logical] perception. 

Ootama does not define anumdna or deduction. He 
merely states that it presupposes perception, and is of three 
kinds, namely, (!) purvavat (inference from cause to effect), (2) 
f esavat (inference from effect to cause), and (3) sdmdnyato-drista 
(inference from similarity ?). 1 It should be pointed out liere, 
that it is not definitely known at the present day what Ootama 
precisely meant by these terms. I have given in brackets what 
seem to me to be the most suitable renderings. Even the old 
Bhasyakdra , Vatsayana, gives two interpretations, which shows 
that in his time the precise meanings of these terms had al- 
ieady become a matter of oonjecture. Gaudapdda , in his com¬ 
mentary on the Sdnkhyakdrikas, has explained these terms in 


due to what is called bile (fan ) # which produced the jaundice. The 

of the 81ze 01 a Hm&l] P^te. Here the deception 
s due to another fault, namely, distance. 

* '** qwinu ft iiq * \ HV*' 

UMill 
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a third way. The interpretation of Varadardja in his Tdrki - 
karaksd and of the neo -naiyayikas generally (e.g., of ViQvanatha 
and kadhamohana) who identify purvavat with kevalanvayi, 
$esavat with kevgto-vyatireki, and samdnyato-drista with anvaya- 
vyatireki, is due to their laok of the historical sense, and is 
manifestly absurd. First , these are neither the derivative nor 
the ordinary meanings of these words, and we have no right to 
suppose that Qotama used them in these technical senses. If he 
did, he must have indicated it in some part of his work. 
Secondly, if such a neat interpretation were available, Vatsd- 
yana and Gaudapdda would not have omitted to notice it. 
Thirdly , Gotama did not probably know what is called vyapti , 
and without it there could be no division of anumanas into 
kevalanvayi , Kevalavyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki. The whole 
of modern Hindu Deductive Logic hinges on the doctrine of 
vyapti , and it would be startling to many to be told that the 
celebrated founder of Indian Logic did not know what it was. 
Still such seems to be the truth. 

Vyapti is the relation that exists between the middle term 
(hetu , reason) and the major term (called sddhya by the neo¬ 
logicians) of a syllogism, justifying the inference It corres¬ 
ponds to the universal major (called the sumption or ground 
proposition) of the perfect figure in Aristotelian Logic. 

The word vyapti is a very old one. It occurs in the Veda* 
and the Purdnas. Its cognates such as vyapyamana , vydptimat, 
etc., are found in such ancient treatises as the sulras of Panini 
and the code of Mann. But in none of these cases does it 
bear the technical sense. In Gotama'8 Nydya sutras the word 
does not occur at all. The word vyapti is found in the sdnkhya 
sutras (v. 29), and in a discussion about its nature, the opinion 
of Panca$ikha has been cited (sdnkhya sutras v. 32). But it is 
notorious that the antiquity of the sdnkhya sutras is extremely 
doubtful. 

The word pratibandha ( vftrwaf) might have been an older 
term for vyapti in its technical sense. The sdnkhya sutras and 
the Nydyamanjart , besides other books, contain the word 
pratihandha. 

The detailed treatment of the subject of jati (arrfil) tends 
to indicate that the true theory of the syllogism based on 
vyapti was unknown to the author of the nyaya-sutras. The 
masters of the neo-logical school have amplified every logical 
topic treated in the original sutras , but they have completely 
ignored the subject of jati. This was so, because the treat¬ 
ment of jati was found to be superfluous after the discovery of 
the vyapti. 

It may be said that the chapter on jati was not written 
by Qotama , and that he had simply incorporated into his 
sutms an already existing chapter of some older logician, who 
was unacquainted with the vyapti. Quite possible. But it is 
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undeniable that a genius like Ootama would have easily per¬ 
ceived the incongruity, nay the childish nature, of such a chap¬ 
ter in a book which dealt with the true theory of the syllogism. 
The neo-logicians saw this clearly, and Ootama would have 
seen it, if he had known what the vydpti is. 

The word sadhya , in neo-logic, means the major term 
read in connotation. In the nyaya-sutras , it appears not to 
have yet acquired that technical sense. Thus the thesis or 
probandum ( pratijna ) is defined as * * the statement of the 
sadhya” Here the word sadhya means simply “ that which 
is to be proved”. Oange^a in his Tattvacintdmani criticizes 
this definition of the thesis as too wide, for according to him it 
is equally applicable to the major term. Says he— 

This is a very good example of the want of the historical 
sense in the neo-logicians. Oangega fancied that the word 
sadhya bore the same limited technical meaning in Gotama’s 
time as in his. Again in Nyaya Sutras I, 1. 38, the word sad - 
hya is used for the minor term. It is well known how the 
greatest thinker of the tol in the nineteenth century had momen¬ 
tarily misinterpreted this aphorism by taking sadhya to mean 
the major term, like his great predecessor, Gange$a. 

The word paksa , in neo-logic, means the minor term. 
Ootama uses it in a different sense. Anumeya seems to have 
been an older term for paksa , though these two are not per¬ 
fectly identical in meaning. (Vide Pragastapdda Bhasya, p. 200, 
and Yoga Bhasya I. 7, and Nyayabindu, p. 104.) 

Thus the terms vydpti , sadhya , and paksa had not ac¬ 
quired their present technical meanings in Gotama’s time. 
These, together with the hetu , are the most important terms in 
the doctrine of the syllogism, and yet Ootama did not knov 
these or anything equivalent to them. Does not this raise a 
pre-supposition against Gotama's knowledge of the vydpti ? In 
fact, sciences do not spring, full-grown, into existence from the 
heads of their founders. The Nydya-sutras contain some of 
the earliest efforts of humanity to formulate a doctrine of 
anumana , and as such, it is not at all surprising that the doc- 
trineof vydpti is absent therein. In the sutras of Ootama and 
Kandda we notice the beginnings of deductive logic, which 
afterwards developed into the doctrine of vydpti. 

Kanada gives the significant name laingika (lit. derived 
from a mark, nota) to inferential knowledge. But he too seems 
to have been unaware of the true nature of deduction. He 
enumerates five marks which lead to deduction— 


1 f 11 »i"; 
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«T«r wntf «vtfu fHtfa i 
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These five marks are (1) effect, (2) cause, (3) connected 
thing, (4) opposed thing, and (5) something existing in inti¬ 
mate relation. Thus (1) from smoke is inferred firo (effect to 
cause), (2) from observing the contact of the stick with the 
drum is inferred sound (from cause to effect) when the sound 
iB inaudible, (3) from observation of the body is inferred the 
sense of touch, which is connected with the body, (4) from the 
crouching of a snake is inferred the presence of an ichneumon 
(the snake and the ichneumon are supposed to be in eternal 
enmity), (5) from the temperature of water is inferred the pres¬ 
ence of heat in water. Here we notice the same defect as we 
noticed in Ootama ; this is a mere enumeration of the various 
kinds of deduction; it does not show in what consists the essence 
of the process. For one acquainted with the doctrine of the 
vyapti such an enumeration can never take its place. If Kanada 
had known the vyapti , he would undoubtedly have said that 
the linga (mark) is the vyapya and the major term is vydpaka. 

Pra^astapada in his Padarthadharma-sangraha and Ruma¬ 
nia in his (jloka-vartika seem clearly to have known the true 
nature of deduction. There are two verses in the Paddrtha - 
dharma-sangraha which credit one Kd$yapa with the enuncia¬ 
tion of the true theory of deduction— 

sftns * i 

PraQastapdda Bhaqya (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 200. 

Translation .— * ‘That mark (linga) which is connected 
with the subject of the inference ( paksa ), and is known to exist 
in what contains the major term read in connotation (sa- 
paksa ), and does not exist in what is without the major term 
read in connotation (vi-paksa), leads to an inference. Ka$yapa 
has said that whatever is without one or two of these charac¬ 
teristics is not a real middle term (hetu or linga) , and gives rise 
to the fallacies of contradiction, false minor premiss, or 
doubt.” 

Now Kd$yapa is popularly supposed to be only another 
name of Kanada. But a new difficulty arises here: ‘ 4 Why 

did Kanada content himself with merely enumerating effect, 
cause, etc., as so many marks that lead to inference ?” Pra - 
Qastapada had felt this difficulty and tried to solve it in his own 
way. He says— 
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i «<q*rT «iwp§rfa *twl «*f*«*» 
wg*r«i« fgsf** r v& a rcf* *«nmufts«*iNw- 
i «ng*fwf?r wwiww?( ftr»n i 

Pragostapdda Bhasya, p. 205. 

Translation. — “ In the aphorism VTfll* 

fkttfu TOWTf* iflwn* ’ (Vaigesika Aphorisms ix. 2, 1), the 
enumeration of effect, cause, etc., is meant to serve as mere 
illustrations. It is not to be understood that these are the 
only kinds of inference. Why? Because there are excep¬ 
tions; as for instance, the uttering of Om by the adhvaryu-priest 
serves as a sign to the fa>*5-priest, the rise of the moon is a 
sign of the rise of water in the ocean and of the blooming of 
the kumuda flower, the clear waters of the autumn is a sign of 
the rise of the constellation Agastya. All these and similar other 
cases of inference are to be treated as covered by the first two 
words of the Sutra ‘ wqr TOJ*. which point out a mere relation 
without specifying it.” 

Pragaatapada, like most other Hindu writers, was labour¬ 
ing under the supposition that the old fisis were infallible and 
omniscient. Such a supposition is directly opposed to the 
historical spirit. Hence it is no wonder that we find Pragasta- 
pada attributing a later theory to Kanada , and trying to ex¬ 
plain away the incongruity pointed out before on the gratui¬ 
tous assumption that Kanada was merely giving illustrations in 
his treatment of deduction. Kdgyapa is not Kanada; and 
Pragastapddas identification of the two must be rejected as 
uncritical. 

According to the Japanese tradition, Aksapada discovered 
the “nine reasons and fourteen fallacies,” which contains an 
analysis of the true theory of the syllogism. Hence Aksa- 
pdda must be credited with a knowledge of the true theory of 
deduction, is Aksapada then different from the author of the 
Nydyarsutras ? 

The vydpti seems to have been rather vaguely conceived 
by the author of the Nydya bhasya as well. The Mimam- 
adgloka-vartika of Kumdrila mentions the word vydpti in 
its logical sense. Mahdmahopddydya Dr. S. C. Vidy&bhusana 
will lay Sanskrit scholars under a great debt, if be would 
point out the history of the word vydpti or its equivalents 
m Buddhist logic. It seems that the true history of the theory 
of deduction should have to be worked out by the joint efforts 
of the students of Hindu and Buddhist Logic. 

It has been observed above that Vdtsdyana’s idea of 
deduction was rather vague. In commenting on the Nydya Su¬ 
tra I, 1. 35, “hwt he gives the following example:— 
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(0 «jfwt W fc) (*) 

fnm vvt wroforan i 1 

Translation,—" Sound is non-eternal on account of the 
possession of the attribute of being produced. That which 
has want of production as an attribute is eternal ( e.g. f a sub¬ 
stance such as the soul).” Put into the syllogistic form the 
argument stands thus:— 

Non-produced things are eternal; 

Sound is produced; 

Sound is non-eternal. 

As it stands, this involves the fallacy of five terms. But 
by taking the full inverse (i.c., the converse of the obverse of 
the contrapositive) of the major premise we get— 

Some produced things are non-eternal; 

Sound is produced ; 

. . Sound is non-eternal. 

This involves the fallacy of undistributed middle. Vatsa- 
yana did not see the fallacy of this argument, because, accord¬ 
ing to him, the major premiss “ Non-produced things are eter¬ 
nal” is a U proposition, admitting of simple conversion. 

In fact, clause (3) of the above syllogism 'Virvqfippjpfr fro 
may be directly taken to mean * ( eternal things 
are non-produced, e.g. 9 the soul,” and then partially contra¬ 
posing this we get the following valid syllogism:— 

No produced things are eternal; 

Sound is produced; 

Sound is not eternal. 

The language of Vatsayana may surely yield such a mean¬ 
ing (making the subject and the predicate). 

But we are not allowed so easily to justify Vatsayana. For 
under I. 1, 37, he says— 

«if»rars wiwnfa 

wurf-sjr^Tcr wswmt 


1 Readings in the Nyayabhasya, edited by MahSraahopSdhyaya 
GangSdhara (pastri Tailanga, in the Vizi anagram Sanskrit series, are 
generally very unreliable. The edition of JayanSrSyana in the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica is somewhat better. Gangadhara reads here as follows :— 

“«|fw f»N —” 

The reading adopted above has the support of MSS, 
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^cm * Hff?r *ftr ^WKims 

jw fiwftfa wratq *fw ffl* 

1 1 

The first six words of this passage are almost identical 
with the above citation from the Bhasya (I. 1, 36). The inter¬ 
pretation of these words is to be determined in the light of 
what follows. 

Translation (tfCTUTWTfMimri etc.).—The soul, etc., 
are cited here as illustrations. These (i.e. t the soul, etc.) do 
not possess that quality [non-eternalness] on account of their 
want of producedne^s constituting a point of disagreement 
with sound. Non-eternalness is an attribute of the subject of 
the conclusion (sound) and it does not belong to that (the soul). 
Here observing that non-eternalness does not belong to the soul , 
etc., on account of the ivant of producedness , the contrary is 
inferred with respect to sound, namely, that it is non-eternal 
on account of “producedness.” 

This translation, being literal, is rather cumbrous, and 
scholars unacquainted with Sanskrit may find it difficult to 
understand it. But one point is clear from the portion in 
italics, namely, that “ want of producedness ” has been taken 
as the reason ( heiu ) for “want of non-eternalness,” or in 
other words 

“All non-produced things are eternal,” 

which is the interpretation we put upon the text in I 1 35 
(Nydyasutra Bhasya ), and which has been shown to involve 
the fallacy of undistributed middle. 

1 have hitherto dealt with only Observation and Reason¬ 
ing. Ihese two are recognised in Indian as well as in European 
j addition to these, the Indian logician deals with the 
word (pabda), analogy ( upamana ), tradition (aitihya) , etc. The 
following well-known verses bear upon this point — 

irawirar qumgraft gin i 

* 6WTfq Hr®It OT* % St I 

wifmm *%rrf«r sthutcti i 

HTfT ^TfHPWqT | 
swfagntflfrft *rrf«r qhrfagtT *tjp n 

I Here again the read mg m the Vi^agrara Sanskrit series is faulty. 
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Translation .—“ The cdrvdkas admit only one source of true 
knowledge, namely, observation, Randda and Sugata (i.e., the 
Buddha) admit observation and deduction, the Sdnhhyas admit 
observation, deduction, and the word. One school of Naiyd - 
yilcae are like the Sdnhhyas in this respect, and admit three 
pramanas only. Other Naiyayikas admit observation, deduc¬ 
tion, the word and analogy. Prabhakara admits these four 
and Implication (arthapatti) besides. The followers of Bhatta 
and the Vedantists admit these five and also Negation ( abhava ). 
The Pauranikas admit the above six and also Sambhava and 
tradition (< aitihya ).” 

I had much ado in tracing this passage to its earliest 
known source. It occurs in Varadardja's Tdrkika-raksa (verses 
7—10), a work which has been undeservedly consigned to obli¬ 
vion by our pandits . It cannot be earlier than Rumania and 
Prabhakara , for both are expressly mentioned in the passage. 
The Mdna8ollasa , otherwise called the Daksindmurti-stostra- 
vdrtika , of SureQvara contains these verses. So they must 
have been either composed by Sure^vara himself or quoted 
from some author who lived during the generation that fol¬ 
lowed Rumania and Prabhakara and preceded SureQvara. 

It will be noticed that the Sdnhhyas and a school of the 
Naiyayikas are here described as admitting ‘the Word,’ as 
an independent source of valid cognition. Now what is ‘the 
Word 1 ? The Sankhyas understand by ‘ the Word ’ what is 
now-a-days called revelation. The ancient naiyayikas under¬ 
stood by it what might be termed * Authority,' including revela¬ 
tion, and a passage in the Bhasya of Vdtsayana is often 
cited as proving that the Authority may be of even a barba¬ 
rian or mleccha . l The neo-logicians (forowers of navya Nydya) 
have discarded this meaning partly and given it an unnatural 
sense. 

The ordinary Naiyayikas admit a fourth source of valid 
cognition, namely, analogy (upamdna). Who are the Nyayai- 
kadeQins, then, that admit three pramanas only ? I consulted 
many pandits , but none could give any answer. Help came 
from a different quarter. MaUinatha , the well-known commen¬ 
tator on the kdvyas , Was also a philosophical writer. He 
wrote a very lucid commentary on the Tdrkika-raksa called the 
Niskantaka. (the school of naiyayikas 

here referred to is the school of Bhusana) says the Niskantaka. 
Who are the Bhusaniyas then? Varadardja himself quotes 
Bhueanarkdra four times in the Tarkikaraksd in connection 
with* the nigrahasthanas (situations of defeat). MaUinatha 
quotes Bhusana once more as holding the doctrine that action 

I Ny&ya-bhaaya I, 1, 7. 
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is a quality (yi: )• So Bhusana must have been a very 

important and popular work. I would identify it with ^the 
Nyayabhusana (a commentary on Bhdsarvajna's Nyayasara) 
which Gunaratna mentions in his commentary on the tfoddar- 
Qanasamuccaya. From the MSS. of the Nyayasara t preserved 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it appears that 
the Nyayasara admits three pramanas only, though it is admit¬ 
tedly a work of the Nydya School of Philosophy. 

There is a rather remarkable, though obscure, passage in 
Gaudapada's Commentary on the Sankhya Karikds which enu¬ 
merates and explains the various pramanas. It runs thus— 

nz smrorftfs i *rrf«r <STf*r *wnDTf<r i 

uf?wfa^Mjpw s r %fer *3 irflTOTf* I 

Translation.—Jaimini says there are six pramanas . What 
are these pramanas ? The six pramanas are (1) arthdpatti (im¬ 
plication), (2) sambhava, (3) abhava (negation), (4) pratibhd, (5) 
aitihya (tradition), (6) upamana (analogy). 

It will be noticed that observation, inference and authority 
are not given in this enumeration. Perhaps Jaimini admitted 
these pramanas as well, but Gaudapada contented himself with 
the enumeration of those pramanas , which are admitted by 
Jaimini over and above the three admitted by the sankhyas. 
On such an hypothesis, Jaimini would seem to have held nine 
pramanas in all. According to the verses quoted from the 
Tarkika-raksa and the Manasolldsa , however, Prabhakara and 
Rumania (both followers of Jaimini) are credited with five and 
six pramanas , respectively ; it is only the Pauranics that are 
represented to have admitted eight pramanas. 

The fourth pramana mentioned by Gaudapada ( pratibhd) is 
thus explained:— 

RfewT *rcrr— 

<?fai5r»r ^ ■a i 

jftwT sjujt: wftfa gf aWfa q fr i *fa- 

W * 3tH3i ^prfafsr I Sankhya Kdrika Bhasya, 4. 

Translation .—‘‘ Now for the explanation of pratibhd. 
When it is said ‘ The province, which lies to the south of the 
Vindhyas and to the north of the Sahya mountains, is the most 
beautiful on the whole earth,’ a knowledge arises that there are 
good qualities in that locality. Pratibhd, then, is the know¬ 
ledge of those that know.” 

1 do not pretend to have understood this passage fully. It 
may, however, be usefully pointed out in this connection, that 
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the Mtmdmsaka philosopher Rumania (a follower of Jaimini ) 
has expressly refuted the claims of Pratibha to be regarded as 
a separate source of knowledge in the Cloka-vartika. 

flftfaypf hUivt i 

y ftyraTy ycnm yyr ^rcftfyywfy it 

iv, 32, p. 143. 

Translation. —‘‘Just as the 'pratibha of ordinary people is 
not sufficient to establish any truth without a reference to 
observation, etc., similarly the pratibha of the yogins (mystics) 
is also insufficient to establish truth.” 

Parthasdrathi Mi^ra, in commenting on the above verse, 

says— 

... i crftrcrarvtfa i 

Cloka-vartika , Chowkhamba series, p. 143. 
Translation. —“ The Vaiqesikas and others hold that 
dharma and adharma are known by another pramana ) called 
intuition (pratibha). . . . This faculty is possessed by the 
seers much more than by ordinary men, and hence it is called 
second-sight (arm). This doctrine is refuted in the verse 
beginning with the word “ laukika .” 

Thus according to Rumania and Parthasdrathi , it is not 
Jaimini that admits pratibha as a separate pramaiia , but *t is 
the opposed school of Randda that hold this view. 

Now if we turn to the Vaipesika sutras, we find no men¬ 
tion of pratibha or intuition. So Cankara says in his Upas- 
kara (x. 2, 6) :— 

yyy tjni y yfyry ytfiryiytgTyTwHyyy i 

Translation. — ‘ ‘ Second-sight has not been separately 
defined by the author of the Aphorisms, for it is included in 
(what is called) yoyic-perception.” 

Pragastapada in the Pddarthadharma-sangraha mentions 
and explains pratibha thus :— 

yj«tf3s{%y 

yjyy yytffyy nsfNfyyjiy yifyfyy*y v yrytin^ 

wtffyfMlyT^ y y^ yrfay yyrtffyyyy «yTy- 

fjr<«Tyypt i irn yyntar «yrfy^y wfcfyrwTyi yyT 

yftfy vt % «ym yirymfy 5f ycyy^tfa i 
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Translation. —The seers who are the authors of Vedas 
possess an intuitive knowledge revealing to them the real 
nature of things, suoh as lie beyond the ken of sense, whether 
present, future or past, and of duties mentioned or unmen¬ 
tioned in the scriptures. This is called arsa (second-sight). It 
is possessed largely by the angels and seers and only occa¬ 
sionally by the ordinary people, e.g. f when a girl says, “My 
heart says, my brother will oome to-morrow.*’ 

Bhaoabhuti in his Uttararamacarita mentions both arsa and 
pratibha . 

f WH T aw tfrOT 5r tray: (Act II). 

<4 

Pratibha or pratibha 1 is merely the philosophical term for 
atmar-tusti or hridayanujna of religious literature. Mann, 
Yajruivalkya and Visnu distinctly mention thiB as a source of 
moral and religious knowledge. This is to be identified with 
the conscience or moral reason of European philosophy. 
Hindu philosophy had early formulated the doctrine that God 
is our inner self and the self of the universe as well. The 
most valuable parts of the Upanishads contain an enunciation 
of this doctrine. We are not, however, ordinarily conscious 
of this inner and truer self. The doctrine of Pratibha or con¬ 
science is a corrolary to this doctrine. It would have been 
quite surprising if the doctrine of an inner and truer self 
should not have led to the doctrine of conscience. Eor con¬ 
science is nothing but the voice of the inner self speaking to 
the outer self. Hence in Sanskrit it is called antardtman (lit. 
the inner self). The antardtman is no mere metaphor ; it is a 
fairly explicit statement of the doctrine of personality, as it 
was conceived in ancient India. Thus I think I have conclu¬ 
sively established the identity of pratibha , dtmatusti f and hrida* 
ydnujna with intuition and conscience of European philosophy. 


I * 

Nyayakandall of Qrldhara (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 268. 



27* Medicinal Lizards* 
By David Hooper. 


In the bazars of Northern India dried lizards, in a well- 
preserved condition, are frequently exposed for sale for medi¬ 
cinal purposes. They are an article of regular consumption 
and are often mentioned in works on Eastern medicine. Con¬ 
sidering that animal products are rare, compared with the large 
number of vegetable drugs employed in Hindu Materia Medica, 
1 have collected a few notes on this interesting subject. 

Dr. R. H. Irvine in “Materia Medica of Patna,” 1848, 
refers the drug “ Reg Mahee ” to the skink (Laccrta acincus , 
Linn.), and informs us that it is imported from Kabul and is 
used as a restorative and aphrodisiac. He alludes to the dried 
and varnished state in winch it is sold at Rs. 12 per pound, 
and gives the dose at one to two drachms (60 to 120 grains). 
Dr. J. M. Honigberger in “Thirty-five Years in the East” (1852) 
states that Lacerta acincus iB still used by Eastern doctors and 
is recommended in leprosy. 

Baden Powell in “Economic Products of the Punjab,” 
under animal substances of Lahore, says : “ ‘ Reg mahi * is a 
small lizard from 6 to 8 inches in length found in the sands of 
Scind and occasionally in the dry tracts of the Multan 
division.” 

Sakharan Arjun in “ Bombay Drugs,” 1879, under Lacerta 
8cincus, mentions “ Reg-i-mahi ” as a Persian name signifying 
a sand fish. He Bays : “ This lizard which is brought from the 
Arabian deserts in a dried state is used by the Hakeems as a 
nervine tonic, stimulant and aphrodisiac. 

Samples of the dried lizards, known as “ Reg mahi,” were 
recently procured by the Reporter on Economic Products 
from the drug bazar in Delhi. They were submitted to Dr. 
Annandale for identification, who at once pronounced them to 
be Scincu8 mitranus, Anderson {S. arenarius, Murray), a species 
peculiar to the plains of Sind. It is thus evident that the 
medicinal lizard of Northern India is this species and not 
Lacerta scincus, Linn. ( Scincus officinalis , Gray) as given by the 
above quoted writers. Besides the difference in the anatomical 
markings Lacerta scincus belongs to Egypt an$l the Algerian 
Sahara, and, according to Boulenger, is not found east of the 
borders of the Red Sea. The genus Scincus is restricted to 
the sandy deserts of North Africa and South Western Asia from 
Sahara to Sind,. 
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In Dr. Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic Products ” “ Reg 
mahi ” is referred to the Brahminy lizard or common skink 
(Mabuia carinata, Boulenger). This is one of the most common 
and widely distributed lizards of the East Indies. It is found 
in almost every part of the Continent, as well as of the Archi¬ 
pelago, from Afghanistan to China and to the Philippine 
Islands. Its saliva is said to be poisonous. An oil is made from 
this and other allied species, and is supposed to have restora¬ 
tive, stimulant and antisyphiletic properties. In “The Topo¬ 
graphy of Ajmere,” Irvine enumerates “ Sanda” as tho name 
of a lizard which is distilled and the oil used by Mahomedans. 
Uromastix HardwicMi is the name of another lizard which is 
dried and sold in Calcutta. 

To prepare the lizards for market they are eviscerated and 
dried in the sun. They retain the natural smooth and glossy 
appearance of the skin for a long time and have no objection¬ 
able odour if kept from damp. It has been said that the flesh 
of lizards is as good eating as that of fish, raw or dried. 

Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie gives various references to the medi¬ 
cinal use of lizards in “ Materia Indica ” (1826). He remarks 
that the Lacerta scivcits i Linn , the officinal skink of Shaw, was 
eaten by the Egyptians as a restorative and aphrodisiac. The 
flesh used formerly to be an ingredient in an old compound 
preparation which went under the name of theriaca andromachi. 

Of the gecho it is said that the bruised body of the ani¬ 
mal made into electuary in conjunction with certain aromatics 
was given by Hindu doctors in leprous affections. The same 
properties have been attributed to the flesh of the grey lizard 
(Lacerta agilis). In Europe the internal use of the common 
green lizard has been extolled in cases of leprosy, scrofula and 
cancer (Flores Specifique nouvellement decouvert , Lausanne, 
1786). Virey, in his HistoireNaturelle dea Medicament , informs 
us that in Spain and Naples the Lacerta agilis when deprived 
of the skin, head, tail and entrails is administered in venereal 
oases, and quotes Florez as his authority (1782), who says 
of its specific virtues “ espicifico descubierto en el regno de 
quatiluana,” adding that it produces salivation and sweating. 
Lizards were recognised in the Materia Medica of Europe in the 
16th and 17th centuries. In a curious work brought out by 
J. J. Beohers in 1663 entitled Parnassus medicinalis illustratvs 
the following lines referring to lizards occur :— 

“ Die Aide. r (Lacerta) lebendig in 61 man kochen tut, 

Es macht ein weisz Gesicht ist vor die Rote gut.” 

Although at present saurians are not officially recognised 
in the Pharmacopoeias, well-known physicians for a long time 
justified their use, as will be found in such works as Moquin 
T and on’s Medical Zoology. 

Dried lizards under the name of “Ko-tche” form an 
important article of trade in China. They are collected and 
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prepared in Nanning and Wuchow in Kwangsi and are exported 
from Pakhoi. Over 100,000 are annually exported to the 
value of about £600. They are used for making medicine 
called * lizard wine ’, said to be a tonic and cure for eye 
diseases. They are also made into bouillon for the treatment 
of consumption. There is a great demand for them in Hong 
Kong and in other parts of the East. 




a 8 . Refutation of Max Mfiller's theory of the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit literature in the fourth century A.D., after 
a lull of seven centuries from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism. 

By MXhamahopXdhyaya Haraprasad ShastbI. 


It is a fact known to ail oriental scholars that the earliest 
inscriptions yet discovered in India are all written in the verna¬ 
culars of the time. The inscription in the Pipraha vase is in 
vernacular. The ASoka inscriptions are all written in the 
local dialects of the third century B.C. The DaSaratha inscrip¬ 
tions are in the dialect of the earlier part of the aeoond century 
B.C., the earlier inscriptions of the Barhat and Sanchi topes 
belong to the vernacular of about the same period. The Sagaura 
copperplate also belongs to a similar dialect. All the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions are written in a form of spoken language. 
Some of these are in a highly sanskritised form of the contem¬ 
porary dialects. 

The first inscription written in grammatical Sanskrit is the 
Gimar inscription of Rudradama. But it is again followed by 
vernacular inscriptions. Sanskrit does not come before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. as an inscriptional language. 

From these facts, Sanskrit scholars, forty years ago, 
thought that Sanskrit disappeared as a literary language with 
the rise of Buddhism in the fifth century B.C., and they were 
justified by the utter want of chronology in Sanskrit literature. 
They could not accurately fix the date of any Sanskrit work 
whatever; while epigraphic evidence was certainly much more 
accurate. The theory of the renaissance of the Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in the fourth century A.D. found a powerful advocate in 
the late professor Max Muller whose authority was very great 
in all matters relating to Indian history, Indian literature and 
Indian scholarship generally. His brilliant power of expression 
and his fascinating style made the theory exceedingly popular 
both in Europe ana India, and in some quarters it was regarded 
as a gospel truth. Though many distinguished Sanskritists 
did not accept the theory, none have ventured to openly refute 
it. The late Mr. R. C. Dutt accepted the Renaissance theory 
without much examination and spread it all over India in his 
brilliant publications. All Indian writers on history followed 
in his wake, and even such a discriminating author as Mr. 
Marsden, late of the Madras Educational Service, wrote in his 
Hifitory of the Hindus that with the rise of Buddhism, Sanskrit 
wfetot to sleep for seven centuries. 
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In the interest of truth, therefore, the theory require* a 
thorough examination in the light of the discoveries of the last 
thirty or forty years, a period of great activity in the searoh of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and in giving descriptive catalogues to them. 
This is also the period of accurate scholarship in all matters 
relating to India and its literature, a period more of accurate 
knowledge than of theories and sweeping generalizations. 

Do the facts stated in the first paragraph about the language 
of inscriptions justify the sweeping conclusion that Sanskrit went 
to sleep for seven centuries ? No one would say they do. The 
only inference that can be drawn from these facts is that the in¬ 
scription writers preferred contemporary vernaculars to Sanskrit, 
that is, the clerks employed by the various non-Brahmihic 
Governments were vemacularists and not Sanskritists; and 
that, from 350 A.D. Sanskritists began to be employed as 
clerks and Inscription writers by Brahminic Governments. 
Beyond this they prove nothing; and the theory of the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit literature is not justified from these 
facts. 

Another question may be asked to the supporters of this 
theory. ‘ ‘ Where did the Brahmanas go during all these cen¬ 
turies ? ” Did they also go to sleep with their favourite lan¬ 
guage ? Sanskrit was pre-eminently their language. All 
their writings were in this language. They were very active 
before this period, and they were also very active after this 
period. And was all their activity gone between the two periods 
of great activity ? This is impossible to suppose. It is useless 
to oppose arguments to arguments. The best course would 
be to oppose this theory by facts. If it could be shewn that 
many great Sanskrit works were written during these seven 
hundred years the theory would dearly be disproved. All 
controversial dates will be excluded and only such works will 
be mentioned whose dates have been approximately ascertained. 
Panini’s great work iB said to have been compiled in the 
fourth century B.C. But this a controversial matter; and it 
is excluded, though its inclusion will prove a fatal blow to the 
theory. 

The first work that we know of, which was composed during 
these seven hundred years, is Kautilya’s Artha-Sftstra. It is a 
compilation from ten previous works on the subject. The 
author quotes earlier authorities sometimes to refute them, and 
sometimes, again, to support his own views. The extent of the 
work is 6,000 Slokas. So it may be regarded as a tolerably 
large work. The author Kautilya is the same person who is 
known in the Indian tradition as C&pakya, the Br&hmana 
politician who destroyed the Nanda dynasty and raised Candra 
Gupta to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the latter 
end of the fourth century B.C. An examination of the book 
will show that it really belongs to that early period. 
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The second book that was written during this period is 
K&mandaM’s Nlti Saetra. The author K&mandaki begins by 
an obeisance to his Guru Kautilya. He must have been a 
younger contemporary to that renowned author. 

The third book is Patafijali’s Mahabhftsya, written during 
the reign of Pusyamitra, during the middle of the second 
century B.C. The author himself says ‘ ‘ Pusyamitram 
Y&jay&mah.” We officiate in the sacrifice of Pusyamitra. 

The fourth book is the Bharata Natya S&stra which in a 
previous paper I have placed in the earlier part of the second 
century B.C. . 

The fifth work is Manu Samhita, which Biihler placed be¬ 
tween the second century B.C. and the second century A.D. But 
this period can be limited to the first century B.C. as the preten¬ 
sions advanced in favor of Brahmanas to possess all escheats and 
all minerals can only be tolerated when they held the imperial 
sway ; and this the Brahmanas did during the greater part of 
the first century B.C. 

The sixth work is Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras which gives 
the details of a scandalous deed in the family of Kuntala Sata- 
karni of the Andhra dynasty, which can be known only to a 
contemporary. And Kuntala Satakami's date is the beginning 
of the first century B.C. 

The seventh work is Vatsyayana’s Bliasya to the Nyaya 
Sutras, which has been refuted by Diiinaga during the earlier 
years of the fifth century A.D. 

8. PraSasta P&da’s Bh&sya to VaeSesika Sutras comes to the 
same period as it belongs to the older class of Bhasyas whioli 
do not care, as later Bh&syas do, to follow the original word 
for word and in the same order. 

9. Mathara Bhasya, now lost to the S&mkhya Sutras, was 
written by an officer of the Emperor Kaniska who, whatever 
differences there may be about his exact date, comes clearly 
within the seven hundred years of the supposed inactivity in 
Sanskrit. 

L0. Within the same period also comes the redaction of the 
AguiveBa Samhita by Caraka, the physician to Kaniska. 

11. Savara’s Bh&sya to the Jaimini S utras refutes the vana- 
vftda of the earlier Mah&y&nists, and so it clearly comes within 
this period. 

12. The Katantra Sutras were written for the benefit of 
Saliv&hana, a king of the Andhra dynasty who wanted to learn 
Sanskrit in six months; and the whole period of the Andhra 
dynasty comes within the limits of these seven hundred years. 

13. The earlier Mah&pur&nas, Matsya, Visntf and V&ya were 
compiled during this period, and though there are later additions, 
the bulk of the works were written during this period. 

14. Mfcohakatika, the oldest Sanskrit drama extant, has 
been by all authorities placed in or before the first century A.D. 
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15. The Mahabharata, though baaed on anoient Vaidic 
stories, were reduced to its present form during this period. 

10. The R&mftyana, too, was reduced to its present form 
during this period. 

17. In the M&habh&sya of Pataftjali many poems are 
named; such as V&sava Datta, Vararucam Kavyam, Jalukfth 
Slokas and others. 

18. The Garga Samhita, an astronomical work, still extant 
though very rare, was compiled during his period. 

19. Yavana-j&taka was translated from Greek into Sanskrit 
in the year 91 probably of the Saka era in prose by.Yavanacarya, 
and it was reduced into 4,000 Indravajra metre by Sphujidhvaja 
in 191 of the same era. 

20. The Siddhantas which have been abridged by Varaha- 
mihira in his Panca Siddhantika also belong to the latter half of 
this period. 

21. Menetho’s work on Astronomy was translated from 
Greek into Sanskrit during this period. It may bo mentioned 
here, that if Sanskrit had really gone to sleep during these seven 
hundred years why were the Greek works on Astronomy trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit and not in one of the vernaculars. 

22. Professor Jolly thinks that the Narada Smrti and the 
Vrhaspati Smrti are mere vartikas to the Manu Samhita, and, 
therefore they must have been compiled within a few centuries 
of that work. And these two works may safely be placed within 
our limits. 

23. The DaSakumaracarita which Wilson ascribes to the 
sixth centuiy may be placed within this period, as there is no 
geographical name which cannot be traced to these centuries. 
The author speaks of Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra as a recent work 
on “ Politics.” 

Kalidas in the sixth century speaks of the Gaja Sutras as 
an ancient work from the country Ahga. Now the Palakappya 
which treats of elephants is a work in the Sutra form and it was 
composed in the Ahga deSa. So this work also may be placed 
within these centuries. 

The Lahkavatara of the Buddhists speaks of several schools 
of Hindu philosophy, whose works must have been written during 
the earlier part of this period. In fact, the work entitled * ‘ Tatt- 
va Samasa” or the 4 Kapila Sutras* has been regarded by 
Dr. Mitra as more ancient than ISwara Krsna’s Karikas written 
in the early part of the fifth century. 

The Buddhists began to preach in district dialects. But 
within hundred years of the death of the master there was a split 
in the camp. The orthodox Theravadins continued their 
works in the vernaculars and at last fixed Pali, one of the verna¬ 
culars, as their religious language. But the heterodox people 
gradually began to Sanskritise the vernaculars and created 
what Senart cajln the mixed Sanskrit, just as we now say sans- 
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kritised Bengali, or Sadhubh&sa. The degree of Sanskritization 
increased as time went on, as is evidenced by the variety of the 
forms of the language found in Gathas embodied in later Sanskrit 
works like the Lalitavistara and the Saddharmapundarfka. A 
large number of inscriptions in sanskritised vernaculars have 
also been found. One large work in this form of language is the 
Mahavastvavadana of the Lokattaravadins, a sect of the 
Mahasahghikas. The process of sanskritization continued 
among the heterodox sects till the whole of heterodox olasses 
were included in the newly rising Mahay ana School, who wrote 
entirely in Sanskrit though their Sanskrit was a little different 
from that of the orthodox Brahmanas. This process of sans¬ 
kritization clearly indicates the presence of Sanskrit in the land 
in vigorous existence. Who were the great writers in Sanskrit 
among the Mahayanists ? Brahmanas again, who were convert¬ 
ed into Buddhism, as ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
They were bom Brahmanas, received their finished education as 
Brahmanas, they became converts into Buddhism and wrote 
Mahayana works in Sanskrit. 

The first work on Mahayana in Sanskrit is Srlmala 
Sutra. 

The second work is Lankavatara Sutra. 

3. Then comes the great writer Asvaghosa, eight of whose 
Sanskrit works are known in Chinese translation. One of them 
is the well-known epic Buddliacarita, the Sanskrit text of 
which has been partly recovered. Two more of his Sanskrit 
works are known, one entitled Vajra Suci, and the other Saun- 
darananda Kavya. 

4. Nargarjuna, twenty-four of whose Sanskrit works are 
known from Cliinese translation, is the actual author of the Prajna- 
paramita, 8(X)0 or 10,000, though the entire Prajnaplraraita 
literature is said to have been rescued by him from the nether 
world, arunwiNr WTif; his Madhyamaka-karika has al¬ 
ready been twice partially printed. He was a voluminous writer, 
and he wrote only in Sanskrit. 

5. Within 265 to 316 the PancavinSati Sahasrika Prajfia- 
paramita was twice translated into Sanskrit. It was a recast of 
the Asta Sahasrika according to the doctrines embodied in 
Maitreyanatha’s Karikas entitled qrfwflinfHfHfrcvtTUr. 

6. This brings us to another Sanskrit writer Maitreyanatha, 
whose Abhisamayalankara Karika has been lately discovered. 
Nanjio credits him with the authorship of ten Sanskrit works, 
the Chinese translation of which still exists. 

7. Aryadeva, a disciple"of Nagarjuna, whose CittaviSuddhi- 
prakarana in Sanskrit was recovered from Nepal in 1897, and 
who is oredited by Nanjio with having written nine Sanskrit 
works, the translations of which exist in Chinese. 

8. Nanjio ’ s catalogue of Sanskrit Tripatakas gives the name 
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of a large number of Sanskrit works translated into Chinese 
before 316 A.D. 

The whole of the revealed literature of the Mah&y&na 
School in Sanskrit was composed during these centuries, and 
their number is veiy large. 

Early in the second century B.C. the Jainas split into two 
large sections, one of which mainly used the vernaculars and 
the other mainly Sanskrit. 

Um&svativacaka, orator of Pataliputra, who is said to 
have flourished in 151 of the Vikrama era, wrote the Tattvar- 
thadhigama Sutra, an encyclopaedia of Indian literature, from the 
Jaina point of view. 

The theory of revival of Sanskrit is untenable for the follow¬ 
ing amongst other reasons :— 

(1) Brahmins wielded great influence and could not have 
been idle in the matter of literature. 

(2) Some of the non-Brahminic sects gradually Sanskrit- 
ised their vernaculars and in the end took to Sanskrit. 

(3) Greek works were translated into Sanskrit and not in 
any of the vernaculars. Sanskrit therefore continued during 
all these seven centuries as the language of culture, of science, 
and of art, though some non-Brahaminic sects clung to their 
vernaculars. 

With such avast Sanskrit literature—Brahminic, Buddhistic 
and Jaina—before us, is it possible to say that with the death of 
Buddha Sanskrit went to sleep for seven hundred years only to 
awake by the middle of the fourth century A.D. ? 



29* The Bhasapariccheda. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

The Bh&s&pariccheda is the standard text-book of the 
Navadvipa school of Nyaya philosophy. It is widely studied 
throughout India, from Nepal to Travancore and from Burma 
to the Punjab. There are 166 verses in this work, but these 
are learnt by heart by almost every pandita who has any 

E xtensions to scholarship. The work is generally accompanied 
y a commentary by the author himself, which is as widely 
read as the original text. 

The author is Visvanatha Tarkapancanana, or simply 
ViSvan&tha Paftc&nana, who also wrote a vrtti commentary on 
the Gautama-Sutras. Aufecht registers i6 other works as 
written by the same author. Dr. Roer translated the Bhasa¬ 
pariccheda and its commentary in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
in 1860. He says, “ There is no pandita of any repute who 
does not know it (Bhasapariccheda) well; and many know 
the whole of it by heart, and indeed, it is admirably adapted 
for the purpose of introduction into the study of the Nyaya 
philosophy. It is a succinct exposition of the principal topics 
of the whole system, and may easily be committed to memory. 
It is written in the well-known Anustup metre. The style, 
however, is not poetical at all, but that of the most sober prose, 
and nowhere is the attempt made to combine the graces of 
imagination with philosophical method.” 

But unfortunately we know nothing about the author,— 
who he was, where he lived, and the age in which he flourished. 
R&ya Rajendra Candra Sastrl Bahadur in the prefaoe to his 
translation of the Bhasapariccheda and its commentary, pub¬ 
lished in 1904, says that the authors age, birthplace, etc., are 
absolutely unknown. But his name betrays a Bengali origin. 
The author himself simply says that his father’s name was 
Vidyanivasa and that he wrote the commentary for the sake of 
Rajiva, who may be either a son or a pupil. From Babu 
Nagendra Natha Basu’s J&tfya-Itik&sa, Vol. I, Part I, published 
without date, but presented to me in July 27, 1904, it is known 
that the author was a Banerjee, that he belonged to the family 
of Akhandala, which was respected all over Bengal, that he was 
20th in descent from Bh attanarayana, one of the five Br&m- 
hanaa that came to Bengal in Vedavan&ugas&ke, that is, §&ka 
654 or 732 A.D., that his father was K&Bln&tha Vidyaniv&sa, 
that his grandfather was Ratn&kara Vidyav&caspati, that his 
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great grandfather was Narahari Visarada, that through Nara- 
hari he was connected with V&sudeva Sarvabhauma, the founder 
of the greatness of Navadvlpa as a place of learning, and that 
through Narahari’s father, Keeava. he was connected with 
Raghunandana, the legislator of Bengal, as well as with the 
Princely House of the Rajas of Naladanga in the district of 
Jessore. As Mr. N. Basu compiled his Jatlya-Itihasa from the 
authentic genealogical records of the Brahmanas of Bengal, 
there was little reason to doubt the facts recorded therein. 
But as these genealogical lists have not yet been published, 
scholars may not be disposed to give them the credit they 
deserve. So I was anxious to secure some contemporary 
evidence, and fortunately I got it in No. 163 of the 2nd volume 
of the 2nd series of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. That 
number describes “ Bhramara-Dutam 99 a poem by Rudra 
Nyayav&caspati, the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of 
Vidyavacaspati. So Rudra, I thought, must be a brother of 
Vigvanatha; and referring to Nagendra Babu’s list, given in 
page 296, I found that Rudra, Narayana, and Visvanatha were 
three sons of Vidy&nivasa. The agreement of the statements 
in No. 163 with Mr. Basu’s list proved the authenticity of the 
latter. 

The foregoing considerations proved that ViSvanatha was 
a Banerjee, was an Akhendala, and was connected with some 
of the best Brahmin families in Bengal known for wealth and 
culture. 

But what was the age in which he flourished ? The pan- 
ditas assured Dr. Roer that Visvanatha lived about 200 years 
ago. But this was vague and so not deserving of much reliance. 

In the course of my reading through the descriptive cata¬ 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, I came to No. 1385 of the I.O. 
Catalogue, where I read: — 

*§wt i rgTwrwinrn wwt 

That is, a Sudra scribe, named Kavicandra, copied the 
manuscript for Vidyanivasa in gaka 1510 = 1588 A.D. That 
panditas of wealth and influence employed gudras as salaried 
scribes, is a well-known fact. In this case Vidy&nivfisa em¬ 
ployed Kavicandra as his scribe, and Kavicandra says that he 
copied the manuscript for his employer in 1588 A.D. This 
was the time when Bengal was ruled on behalf of Akbar, by the 
Hindu princes, Todarmall and M&nasihha. This gives some 
meaning to the statement about Vidy&v&caspati in No. 153 
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that is, Vidy&v&caspati, who must have been a venerable old 
man by this time, had the dust of his feet come in contact with 
the orest-gems of the ruler of Gauda. 

But I was on the look-out for a date of ViSvanatha himself. 
And this has, fortunately, been furnished by a manuscript in the 
recent collection acquired for Government. The manuscript 
contains a copy of ViSvanatha’s Vrtti commentary on the Gau- 
tama-Sutras. At the end of the work there are three verses by 
ViSvanatha himself. These are:— 



qf toft gr ft gfiggps imrevyrft it 


wfewmtjTt fftr srirat 
wwuurrf* i 

jnnroftnT mrt wtvi 
*3 mmrar ^ar 11 

*3% fwwt i 



*3 h fav’mr ii 


The work was composed by ViSvanatha, m conformity 
with the teachings of Raghunatha Siromani, who was a votary 
of Krsna, at Vmd&vana, in the Saka year 1556= 1034 A.D. 

So what Raya R&jendra Sastri regretted as absolutely 
unknown six years ago, is now fully known. The author of Bhasa- 
pariccheds retired in his old age to Vrnd&vana and wrote Ids 
vrtti in 1034, while residing there. This also proves that he 
was a direct disciple of Siromani, the founder of the Navadvlpa 
school of Ny&ya, and that Siromani himself was a Vaisnava. 

That ViSvanatha was a pupil of Siromani is extremely 
probable. Vifivanatha’s grandfather Vidyavacaspati, and 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, were two brothers. Siromani was a 
pupil of S&rvabhauma. So Siromani was an elder Contemporary 
of ViSvan&tha and probably his teacher. Siromani lived at 
Navadvfpa. Vasudeva, in his old age, retired to Puri where 
, his descendants held high offices under the Hindu Raja. 
Vidyavacaspati * and his son Vidy&nivasa lived always at 
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Navadvlpa. All these learned men fell more or less under the 
influence of Caitanya, the Vaisnava-Reformer of Navadvlpa 
in the early part of the 15th century. 

From all these, the statement of Aufrecht in p. 574, that 
Vidy&nivasa, the father of Rudra and ViBvan&tha, was the son 
of Bhavananda, proves erroneous; and the source of the error 
is traced out in No. 2938 of Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
First Series, in which Rudra Tarkav&gIBa says that he was 
commenting upon a work by his grandfather, Bhav&nanda Sid- 
dhanta-VaglBa. So Aufrecht has evidently oonfounded Rudra 
Tarkav&giBa, the grandson of Bhavananda, with Rudra Nyaya- 
vacaspti, the grandson of Vidy&niv&sa. 

In pages 528 and 529 Aufrecht makes two entries as 
Rudra Nyayavacaspati Bhatt&c&rya and Rudra Ny&yavacas- 
pati. The first is a Nyaiy&yika and the second a poet. The 
first is the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of Bhavananda, 
and the second, son of Vidyavil&sa. I believe that, with the 
faots before us, these two entries should be made into one. 
For the poet of “ Bhramara-Duta ” says, that his grandfather 
was Vidy&v&caspati, and not Bhavananda; and we know 
that he was both a poet and a Naiyfiyika. Aufrecht gets 
Vidyavil&sa apparently from the printed text of Bh&vavilasa 
in the Kavyam&ta series. But the scribes of Western India 
often make strange mistakes in copying Bengali names, 
instances of which are found in abundance in the printed text 
of Vivad&rnavasetu, published in Bombay. In the case of 
Bh&vavil&sa, however, Bh&nd&rkar mentions two manuscripts in 
which Vidyanivasa is the name of the author’s father and not 
Vidy&vil&sa. Rudra Ny&yavacaspati, the author of Bh&va¬ 
vilasa, written to please Manasifih&’s son, Bhavasinha. is no 
other than the elder brother of ViBvan&tha. 



3o* Vocabulary of Technical Falconry Terms in Urdu, 
Persian t and Arabic. 

By Libut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., Secretary and 
Member , Board of Examiners , Calcutta. 


The English terms in this vocabulary have been taken 
mainly from the numerous works of Mr. J. E. Harting. The 
Eastern terms have been collected from Indian, Persian, and 
Arab falconers, as well as from MSS. As the vocabulary, 
however, does not claim to be exhaustive, the oompiler not 
having lived more than thirty years in the East, English terms 
for which no equivalents could be found have been included. 
It is left to some future falconer to fill in the gaps. 

A 

Aggresteyne, [a disease; vide Boke of St. A., p. 29]. 

Agrum, [When thou seeth thy hauke uppon his mouth and his 
chekis blobbed, then she hath thys sekenes calde Agrum.— 
Boke of St. A., p. 42]. 

Albino, or tiqun or tayghun , T. and Pers., Class. 

and Mod.: vide also Goshawk. 

Alphanet, vide Lanner. 

Anguelles, [worms said by early writers to trouble sick 
hawks]. 

Anlet or Annulet, [small rings, vide Varvel]. 

Ant, muriydna , Mod. Pers. (White-ant): ri$hmiz t 

Mod. Pers. (White-ant or Weevil ?). 

Antelope, haran , masc., and yy* Kami , fem., Hind! (the 
Indian Antelope or Black-buck). 

Antelope rat, vide Mouse. 

Anus, vide Vent. 

Apoplexy, sakia f Ind. Pers. MS. 

Appetite, vide Meat. - , 

Arms (the legs), pafon Hindu., and If pa Pers. : vide Stalke. 
Arsenic, sankhiyd Hindi, marg-i mush. Mod. 

Pen., and jlslf samm^Ufdr, Ar. (white arsenic). 
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Artetike, [When ye se vowre hawke fat abowte the hert trust it 
for trouth she hath the artitike.— Boke of St. A. t p. 38]. 

Attrempi F., [neither fat nor thin—Burton’s Falconry in the 
Valley of the Indus t p. 76]. 

Austringer, vide Ostrenger. 

Avillons (or talons), 1 ^ i qullab t (Mod. Pers.): t'£ shah- 

ndkhun , Ind. Pers. MS. 

Ayre, and Eyrie, vide Nest. 

B 

Badelynge, [a badelyng (paddling) of dokis]. 

Bait, vide Decoy. 

Balai, vide Tail. 

Barbary Falcon, aUyaicassa, Ar. MS. (apparently the 

Barbary Falcon ; vide Shahin). 

Barbe-feathers, (the feathers under the beak vide Boke of St. 
A., p. 16) vide Feathers. 

Bare-headed, qaJandara (Ind. Pers. MS.); without a hood. 

Bastard-wing, bachi, (Panj. coll.). 

Basse-volerie, khurda-giri (Mod. Pers.). 

Bastarde (some kind of falcon), [“ Also ther is a Bastarde and 
that hauke is for a Baron ”]. 

Bate, Bating, Rebate, pharaknd (Hindu.): tapidan , 

and d»Ao tapish dddan (Mod. Pers.) : [Rebate is to 
make the hawk return to the fist after bating off it]. 

Bat-fowling, [A method of catching birds at night by means of 
a light and a bell, with or without the adjunct of nets; 
vide Bird-batting]. 

Bask, to, IV hjU dhup tapnd or khand , Hindu, and 

Panj. : tashammus kardan^od. Pers. : 

dftab giriftan , Vulg. Mod. Pers. 

Bathe, to, nahana (Hindu.) and shustan (Tnd. MS.) ** to 
bathe in water ’ ’ ; these terms are also applied to a certain 
playful action in flight in which the hawk closes its wings 
and shakes itself, a Bign that it is not keen : 
athbdzx kardan (Mod. Pers.), and oa/ JUi (Ind. Pers.) “ to 
bathe in water.” 

wtere (A species of Eagle), [First an Egle. a Bawtere. a 
Melowne. The symplest of theis iii will slee an Hynde 

Vide Burton’s “ Falconry in the Valley of the Indus,'* p. 18. 
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oalfe. a Fawn, a Roo. a Kydde. an Elke. a Crane, 
a Bostarde. a Storke. a Swan, a Fox in the plavn 
grownde. And theis be not enlured. ne reclaymed. by 
cause that thay be so ponderowse to the perch portatiff. 
And theis iii by ther nature belong to an Emprowre,— Boke 
of St. Albans , p. 52J. 

Beak, gy*- chonch Hindu., gen.: muhra (Panj. coll.): 

nok , Panj., and Jy nol Hindu., and Ind. Pers. MS.: 
minsar (of hawks) and minqar (of any bird) Ind. Pers. 
MS. and Ar.: JU* ching (Mod. Pers.; vide also Claw and to 
Peck): vide Mandible. 

Beak, to, J [“—yowre hawke colyeth and not beckyth .”—Boke 
of St. A ., p. 10. But elsewhere, p. 46, in the same book 
“ She bekyth when she sewith : that is to say she wypith 
her beke]; vide Feake. 

Beam-feathers, [And the long federis* of the Wynge of an 
hawke bene calde the beme federis of the Wyng .—Boke of 
St. A., p. 16.] For the “beam-feather of the tail, vide 
Deck-feathers, and Tail. 

Beasts trained to the chase, vide under Raptores. 

Beat, to, c >ij !; J* bdl rd bar-ham zadan (to beat the wings, 

i.e. t not to sail): jharna (to beat for game; vide 

Drive). 

Bechins (morsels, mouthfuls), chakh , Panj. (atasteof; vide 
Feed). 

Beck, fly at the, vide View. 

Bell, ghunghru , Hindu.; Jjj zil f., T., Panj., and Pers.: 

wftj zang, zangola , and jaldjal 8 (Mod. Pers. and 

Ind. Pers. MS.); Indian hawk-bells should be of different 
tones, nar o mada , male and female, the latter being the 
shriller : zira, Ind. Pers. MSS. and m. c. (bells for pigeons 
= painjnt Hindu.). 

Bench, saku, Mod. Pers. (benoh, seat, platform, of wood or 
mud). 

Besom-tailed, [" ... .the worst you can say by an hawke for 
their shape is, that shee is a long slender and beesome 
tailed hawke.— Bert., p. 66, Harting’s Edition. 

Besrd, vide Sparrow-hawk. 

__i__>_ 

l According to Halliwell “ to beak ** is a hawking term, as well aa 
a term of cock-fighting. 

ft By the “ long-feathers ” the 2nd, 3rd and 4th primaries only are 
probably intended. 

B Prob Ar. pi. jaXfyils sing. jtUjul. 
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Bevy, [A beuy of Quaylis, Boos, or LadiesJ. 

Be wits, [The strips of leather by which the bells are attached 
to the legs. In India gut is usually employed]. 

Big, ;y*J qadd-awar (prop. “ tall of stature ” ; amongst Panj. 
falconers and in an Ind. Pers. MS. = “ big ” ; oompare 
with mdsel , etc., ‘ vide * Flesh). 

Bile, safrd *; vide Casting and Gleam. 

Bind, [To fasten on the quarry in the air.— Hatting . Accord¬ 
ing to Burton (pp. 18-19) the Frenoh equivalent Her is con¬ 
fined to faloons; “ truss’ * being used for short-winged 
hawks. According to the same writer the French em - 
piiter “ to trample ” is used of “ hawks” as they hold 
the game down under foot]: vide Wrestle and Clutch. 

Bird, bugids, Ar. MS. (birds other than birds of prey). 

Bird-batting, vide Bat-fowling. 

Bird-bolt, [A short thick arrow with flat end used for knocking 
over birds without outward injury]. 

Bird-boy, (scares bird from com) li&A iyr kawwd-hanknd , Hindu. 

Bird-catcher, Birder, chifi-mar, Hindu. : mir-shikar , 

Hindu.: - ■>£** shikar chi, shikari and sayydd , 

(Mod. Pers.): vide Snarer. 

Birder, vide Bird-catcher. 

Birding, (bird-catching)^^ narju , Panj., and HUi nalka t Hindu, 
(the Indian bird-catcher’s long jointed bamboo; and UoK’ 
kampd (the forked twig or strip of bamboo for the bird¬ 
lime) : vide also Bod. 

Birdlime, UJI; lasa, Hind.; dabq. Ar. MS. (J^a dabbaqa verb, 
to lime); g£ira* in Baghdad colloquial. 

Bird of prey, vide Raptores. 

Bittern, kharlohdr , in Chach, (this name i&also applied to 

the Purple Heron): ^ go*S, Kashmiri (a species of Little 
Bittern): vide also Sedge. 

Bittour, bittor, bitter, bitter bump, vide Bittern. 

Blackbird, kasturd and kastun (Indian Black bird; als o 
of a species of thrush). 

Blindness, vide Night-blindness. 

Bl&ia, [A disease of the second joint of the wing.— CorbaUis ; 
appears to be unknown izi India. Blain is also a boil ^ 
an eruption on the tongue of animals. In the Boke of St . 
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Albans, p. 42, occurs the heading “For Blaynis i haukes 
mouthes eald frounches M ]. 

Block, tit addS, Hindu, (whence adj. addel): vide also Perch. 

Blook, to, vide Put in, (said of a hawk that instead of making 
her point, takes stand). 

Blown, to be, L yJu nafas sukhtan (Mod. Pers.). 

Blue-eyed, azraq-chashm, Ar., Pers.; <3fj 

chashm (Mod. Pers., i.e., with eyes like alum, or like 
JUj a crow), vide Bye. 

Blue-rock, vide Pigeon. 

Bogge, (^ shy, of a horse; vide Bert, p. 3), vide Fright. 

Bole, jyS geru, Hindi, red ochre; J? giUi-Armani, Pers. 
(Armenian bole). 

Bolt, to fly at, (to fly straight from the fist at a quarry; of 
short-winged hawks): (&*£ and j) dasUraw ( kar - 
dan and shudan) Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers., tr. and 
intr.; vide Cast off. 

Bolus, ejala aJU. chdlma dddan (Mod. Pers., to give a bolus 
stealthily, concealed in the bag-like skin of the thigh of a 
bird). 

Bone, jo du-shdkha (Hindu, coll., and Ind.Pers. MS.): the 

pubis bone q.v. 

Booch, vide Botch. 

Booted, pa-muz, Panj. (feathered on the tarsus). 

Borax, tuhdgd, Hindi (and Ind. Pers. MS.). 

Botch, (inflamed tumour). 

Bouke, [body, bulk .—Bolce of St. A., p. 28). 

Bow, this gAvlel, Hindu., and Ind. Per. MS. (a pellet bow). 

Bo wiser, 1 * * 4 (a hawk that can travel from bough to bough and 
returns to the nest), Jl* tdUtap, Hindu.; shakhi , 

Panj.; and shakh-jahdn, and shdkh-jahdrit, 

(Ind. Pers. MS.). 


1 Apparently a ‘ ‘ branober * ’ was a hawk that had lately flown 
but was still f(mowing its mother, while a 44 bowisei'* ’ was one that 
could only travel from branch to branch. 

Harting, fcrthe glossary of his edition of the Boohs for Kopinge of Spar- 

hmoke& ( quoting the Summary of Falconry by Bay, 1678, states that a 

4 brauncher * is a young hawk that has lately left the nest and that it 
was also called a- 4 4 ramage-hawk. * ’ 
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Bowse, Bouse, Booze, etc., (to drink), [Is when a Hawke 
drinketh often, and seems to be oontinually thirsty. 1 — 
Latham. ‘ Vide ’ also Gen. Rec. ii, 01]. 

Bowsin or Bowsing, (drinking). 

Braoelet, bildjak , Ind. Pers. MS. (from bilazik or 

baldzik T.). 

Brahminy duek, vide Shieldrake. 

Brail, [A narrow slip of thin soft leather, with a long slit in it, 
used for tying one wing of a restless hawk that bates 
much.— Harting . Eastern falooners use neither the brail 
nor the cadge. As a rule each hawk has its orfn falconer, 
but a spare hawk is sometimes carried on the head. A bird- 
catcher transporting a number of hawks carries them on 
the shoulder, on a long pole bound round with grass, etc.; 
newly-caught sparrow-hawks are done up in ‘socks,’ like 
grocer’s parcels, and so transported]. 

Brain-fever Bird, vide Cuckoo-hawk. 

Brancher, (a hawk that has left the nest and can fly from tree 
to tree, which according to the Boke of St. Albans takes 
place after St. Margaret’s Day) ; 2 vide Bowiser. 

Brayles or brail-feathers, (the long small white feathers under 
the tail); ri# nayfa (Ind. Pers. MS.) and nayfaq .(Ar. 
MS.; said to be a corruption of the Pers. Afb ndfa) ; I)J 
dum liza, Mod. Pers. (the brayle-feathers, or the Pope’s 
nose ?). 

Breast, cU* baghl (Panj. and Ind. MS.) and kachh , Panj., 

(in a hawk, the flesh on the side of the breast, under the 
wing, where the wing-joint is ; vide also Joint): au** sina t 
Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS (the whole breast; vide also 
Joint): vide Condition. 

Brood, [A brode of hennys]. 

Bury, [A “ Bery of Conyis ” ; vide Coney]. 

Building, [A beldyng of Rookes]. 

Bush-chat, vide Chat. 

Bustard,;!**J tughddr , Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (thegreat Indian 
Bustard): J^miahmuryk, P., and jtc duy-dagh or 

1 Ignorant-or over-physicking with sal-ammoniac produces an in¬ 
satiable thirst that lasts for many days. 

4 According to the 41 Boke of St. Albans, M hawks should be taken 
when branchers. St. Margarets Day appears to be the 10th June, 
in honour of a canonised queen of Scotland. However the 80th July 
is sacred to another saint, 5amto Margarita, virgin and martyr. 
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tuj-dagi or ujk tu,i or tuitug&li, T. (the Great Bus¬ 

tard of Europe): is)*** tuy^darl inKapurthala andlnd. Per. 
MSS.; tilur , khar-mor or khawmor , in the 

Panjab; charz , in Baluchistan; *jy, c5rJ^> or *3^ 

t 80 fa r tsafasi, or chdra amongst Pathans; ^ or 
gurain or gurairii, in some districts of N. India; tjj* 
htibara, in Persia; orj^U^ hubdra or hvbdrg,, Ar.MSS., 

K 9 

(the Indian Houbara Bustard): aUhvbruj , Ar. MS. 

(the Houbara; in diet, said to be the male). 

Button, dukma , T. (the “ button ” or tubercle in the centre 

of the nostril of a hawk). 

Buzzard, sdr (Mod. Pers.; for Turkl t* Sd ?; vide also 
Starling): chuhe-mdr , Hindu, (the Long-legged Buz¬ 

zard, B. canescans, Jer.): ^ jHyo mush-hhor, Panj. and 
Ind. Pers. MSS. (ditto): chukd , Panj. and thd, 

in Oudh (the white-eyed Buzzard Pcliomis teesa. Jer.) : 
akmurzah, Ar. MS.; al-'uqayyib , Ar. MS. 

C 

Cadge or Cage, fA wooden oblong or square frame on which 
hawks are carried hooded to the field.— Harting. Vide 
Brail]. 

Cadger, [The person who carried the cadge; and perhaps any 
assistant falconer; vide Falconer]. 

Call, to, [by l«jl* bhon-hdth kama, Panj. (to exercise a short¬ 

winged hawk by calling it repeatedly from the ground 
to the garnished fist held aloft]. 

Calling off, [Luring a hawk from an assistant at a distance, for 
exercise.— Harting.']. ‘ Vide * Lure, to. 

Canceleer, [Fr. chevaucher , to make two or three sharp turns in 
the descent when stooping.— Harting]. 

Cancer, dkila-yi dimdgh , said to be another name for 

tjyo safid marg t Ind. Pers. MS. 

Canker, khura-yi minsar , Ind. Pers. MS. (canker of 

the beak); or par-khuragi or par-khura , and 

qdshiqa , T. (Mod: Pers. and Ind. Pers. MSS., oanker 
of the flight—or of the tail-feathers at the root). 

Canvas-mail, vide Mail. 

Cardamoms, or^Jll ildchi, Hindu., and alachi Pers. 
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Carriage, dasUdari , Ind. Pers. MS. (keeping on the 

fist). 

Carry, to, (a hawk on the fist), hath par lena t Hind, 

and bardast giriftan , Mod. Pers. (to take on the 

fist): jU ^ bazar hi mar dena , Panj. (to carry in the 

streets): gasht dadan, Ind. Pers. MS., and garda- 

nidan, Mod. Pers. (to carry a hawk about). 

Carry, to, 1 l»U jijS L&i sayd uthdkar urjdna (to fly away 
with the quarry). 

Case, khol f., H., and khol t Ind. Pers. MS., (a leather 
case or protection for the beak or neck of a heron that is 
given as a ‘ train ’): vide also Tail-cover. 

Cast.* (two hawks), ok* juft andakhtan, Mod. Pers. (to 

fly as a “ cast ”): ^ aL> ha ham janah andakh¬ 

tan, Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Cast gorge, to, qai karna , Panj. (to vomit). 

Cast off; and Cast by hand, Hyj batola karna , Panj., and 
batola kardan , Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off a hawk 
from the right fist with foroe, supporting its breast the 
while with the left hand): dast-raw pardriidan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off from the fist i.e., not to hold in 
the hand and throw ; vide also * to Bolt'): blL. mutthx 
chaland , Hindu, (to hold a hawk in the hand and throw it 
like a cricket ball at the quarry): andakhtan or 

(j* havd andakhtan , Mod. Pers.: 
ugAri andakhtan , Ind . Pers. MS. (to oast off secretly): vide 
also Bolt, fly at, and Take. 

Cast, to; Casting, (Uf5) jiV*** muhra (ddlnd) (a casting, 
sp. of feathers): safrd* Mod. Pers. (a oasting, lit. 

“bile”): c^joof e**Jo tu‘ma andakhtan, Mod. Pers., and 
bjl**. axxj muhh jhdfna , Hindi (to cast; tu ( ma , lit “ food ”): 
jhLs Ind. Pers. MS. (casting); ^0 tuk-samik, T.: 

/ofifa, Ind. Pers. MS. (an artificial casting of wool; Hi. = 
wick, etc.): vide last line of * Meat'; [Ye shall say cast 


1 Tn India hawks are usually trained to large quarry that they 
cannot “carry.” There is no speoial word for the vice known to 
English falconers as ** carrying." 

* Only Indian falconers trained by Englishmen fly a “ cast *’ of 
hawks. 
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youre hawke to the perch, and not set youre hawke uppon 
the perch. —Boke of St. A., p. 10]. 

11 Catch/* vide Lure. 

C&teract, yhashawah, Ar., and o** motiyd bind f Hindi, 
(from Ind. Pers. MS.): wf Jjy nuzuUi ab, Ind. Pers. MS. 
Cat-gut, tdnt, Hindi.: *; zih, Mod. Pers.; and tsj) ruda t vulg. 

coll.; j>j waiar, Ar.; vide also Smew. 

Cawking-time, 1 2 (pairing-time), jufti kd mausim, 

Hindu. 

Cere or Sere, (the bare wax-like skin near the beak). [In the 
Boke of St. Alhans , p. 13, the skin of the legs is called the 
“ Seris of hir legges and hir fete 
Chaff-nets, (nets for catching small birds), vide Net. 

Chap, vide note to Mandible. 

Charm, (flock), [A clierme of goldfynches]. 

Chat, dagin t in Chach Hazara, (a black and white chat, 

probably a Bush-chat, a quarry for the Merlin). 

Chase, vide Stern-chase. 

Check, checking, (to change the bird in pursuit, etc.), 

daurnewald , Panj., and *&j) ravanda , Ind. Pers. MS., (check¬ 
ing at the lure and chasing passing birds). 

Cheek-stripe, wdchh , f., Panj., [i bachh , f., Hindi], (prop, the 

sides of the mouth): muckh , f., H. (lit. moustache) 

pi. £of*o, madma', p l.madami*, Ar. MS. (lit. the place 
where the tears collect): siydh yashmdghli , 

Pers. T. (black-headed ? vide Trans, of Bdz-Ndma-yi Ndsiri , 
p. 10 and note 3). 

Cheetah, h**. chita , Hindu. : and jjj, yuz and yuz-palang, 

Pers.: fahd , Ar.: * vide ’ Leopard. 

Chemise, Fr., vide Sock. 

Chicken, chum, Hindu.: a***. juja, Pers.; vide Pup. 
Choffs, Chough, £fj zdgA (in Kerman, Persia; but the term is 
also loosely applied to jackdaws, etc.): vide also Clattering. 
Circle, is *t % Ind. Pers. MS. (a semi-circle 14 like a half- 

1 However the Boke of St. Albans (p. 1) says, “And in the tyme of 
their love they call, and not kauke.” 

2 iSjf word not traceable; possibly a copyist's error. The 
word might mean “ hue and cry ” and be a Turki equivalent of the 
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moon ” in hunting or driving): qumurpha, T., and 

chargah or jargah T., Ind. Pers. MS. (a hunting 
oircle formed by beaters; this is apparently a complete 
circle). 

Clap, vide Mandible. 

Clattering, [Aclateryng (flock) of choughes.— Boke of St Albans y 

p. 86]. 

Claw, ndkhuny gen.; shah-nahhun, Ind. Pers.MS. 

and Panj. (the bind claw, which is the key to opening the 
closed foot): qulldb , Mod. Pers. (the hind claws): vide 

‘ Closer,’ * Avillons,’ Sengles, and Talons. 

Closer or Key, mikhlab, pi. makhdlib, Ar. andMod. 

Pers. [Onderstond also that the longe Sendees be calde the 
key of the fote, 1 or the closer. For what thyng som ever 
it be yt yowre hawke stenyth : open that Sengle, and all 
the fote is oppen, for the strength therof forty!eth all the 
fote.— Boke of St A., p. 13]. Vide Sengles : ^ 

bich k% unglx , Hindu., Panj. 

Clutch, Clutching, [Taking the quarry in the feet in the air as 
shorts winged hawks do (and occasionally falcons), instead 
of striking it down]. 

Clyster-stick, tiU or J(* shaf or shafa , Mod. Pers. and Hindu, 
(a stick with cotton-wool at one end ; dipped in oil and 
used as an enema). 

Coat, [“Hawk of the first coat , a hawk in her fourth year.” See 
Genl. Rec.— HaUiweU . “A Goshawke nor a tercell in thare 
soreaage haue nott thau mayles named, bot it is calde 
their plumage, and after the cote it is called theyr Maill.”— 
Boke of St. Albans , p. 12. From the latter it would appear 
that * cote ’ meant the first moult, and that the breast- 
feathers of Goshawks were called * plumage ’ in the 
immature, and * mail ’ in the mature, bird. From the 
last section on p. 11 of the same author it would appear 
that the breast-feathers of falcons were called ‘ maill,’ 

. both in the immature and mature birds]. 

Cogh, (cough), vide Poose. 

Cold, vide Rye. 

Colon, (the largest intestine) vide Stomach. 

Colver or Colvere, [A dove or a pigeon ? vide Dove]. 

Hindi h&tik “ a drive.” Dr. Denison Rose suggests ijjj&S 0 “ the 

ox’s horn,’ ’ apparently a better reading. 

1 The real 44 key ” of a hawk’s foot, however, is the hind claw and 

not the 44 longe sengle ” or middle daw. 
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Coly, vide Beak and Feake. 

Come to, (to begin obeying the falconer), ^ zer-i ta'lim, Ind. 
Pera. MS. (“ under training,’* t.e., coming to the lure). 

Comerowse or Comerous, [troublesome, old English]. 

Condition, baghal-shinds, adj., Ind. Pers. MS., (said of 

a falconer that can tell the condition of a hawk by feeling 
the flesh under the wings; vide also Breast): c 

bi-gusht-i shikar rastdan , Mod. Pers. (to be in proper 
flying condition). 

Congregation, [“ A Congregation of Plovers ” ; vide also Lap¬ 
wing]. 

Constipation, <pbz> Hindu, and Pers.: sudda Ind. Pers. 

MS. (obstruction in the bowels ; vide Stoone in the funda¬ 
ment) : khushki , Mod. Pers. 

Coney or Cony, [Rabbit more than a year old, vide Harting’s 
Birds of Shakespeare , p. 12 Intro.]. 

Coo-coo, vide Cry. 

Coot, parld , T. and Mod. Pers. (coot ?) : Jlaii qashqdl , T., 

(in Chach Hazara): [a oouert of cootis]. 

Coping, (cutting off the sharp points of the beak and claws), 
or UJ or USlS' ndkhun kdtnd (or lend or tarashnd) 
Hindu., (of the claws): Jy nol kdtnd , Hindu., (of the 

beak). 

Corby, vide Crow. 

Cormorant, ghdgar , in Derajat; hdr\ t (in Chach 

Hazara). 

Cote, vide Coat. 

Cover, vide Case and Tail-cover. 

Covert, vide Coot. 

Coverts, dhakan, Panj.: sarpush , Pers.: 

miftdh t Ar., Ut. f ct a key ’ ’ (a primary covert): *£^ jarka (?), 
MS. (a primary covert ?): vide also ‘Deck-feather*. 

Covey, [A couy of partrichis]. siS galla Pers. (but in Hindu¬ 
stani only for cattle; herd). 

Cowardly, ^ kam-himmat, Hindu, and Peys., (lacking in 
courage and also in perseverance); bodd t Hindi: vide 
Ignoble. 

Cower, Cowering, [of young hawks when they quiver and shake 
their wings]. 
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Crabbed, Crabbing, jffjJ laraku , Panj., (quarrelsome, cross* 
grained). [“Crabbing, grabbing; said of hawks when 
two are flown together, and one seizes the other on the 
quarry by mistake.’ '—Harting. “Hawks fighting with 
each other .—Lascelles ”]. 

Cramp, tashannuj , Ind. Pers. MS. (violent cramps). 

Crane, kunj , Panj., and If hdang , Hind., (the common 
crane): <JxIf or hdang and hdank, P., and b/b or bp 
durna or tumd, T., (are the Mod. Pers. names for the same): 
L As 9 qarqara Turki and Hindu, (the demoiselle orane). 
[df or gal or gala, a flock; vide also Covey and Herd]: 
saras Hindu, (the Sarus, Gras antigone). 

Cray, (the disease;, vide Constipation. 

Creance, 1 [No special words; cyU~j; risman m several MSS.]. 

Creep, to fly to the, [And yowre hawke sleeth at or to the 
Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and crepe 
softely to the Ryuer or to the pit. and stelith softeli 
to the brynke thereof, and then cry huff, and bi that 
meane nym a fowle. Then it is slayn at the crepe oder 
at the fer Jutty or at the Jutty ferry .—Boke of St. Albans , 
p. 48], vide Secretly and Stalk. 

Crest, kalghi , Hindu, (a crest of a bird ; also an artificial 

plume for the head): chohfi , Hindi (of bird; also a 

woman’s plaits). 

Cricket, vide Mole-cricket. 

Crines, Crinetts, [The small hair-like feathers about the beak]. 

Croaks or Kecks, (the disease), b/ £ g takh takh karnd , 

Panj. * Mar khar kama , (lit. to snore; to be hoarse 

in the throat, etc.). 

Crop, U ?*t ghoghd (in Behar): pofd, Hindi: ty^#*** jhar 

jhura t Derawal ?. jJj f upar ka tah , Panj.: china , 

. Pers.: hawsala, Ar., Pers., and Hindu. 

Crossing-flight, [When another bird flies between a hawk and 
her quarry.— Harting.\ 

Crow, \jf kawwd , Hindu., and >>« or c;k kdhw or kdh t Panj.: 
kargfaah, Pushtu; dew kd t o t Kashmiri (the Com¬ 
mon Indian crow): >>k iSj&J ghdgn kahw, in the Derajat 
(the I ndian Corby): hdagh, Mod. Pers.: ^ or 

1 In French eviance, ft Iter e, and Hens-Mitn. ‘Vide ’ also note to 

Keclaim. 
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6 ^ kulagh-i-ablaq or kuldgh-i-jnsa, Mod. Pers. (the 
Hooded or Pied Crow; perhaps also the Magpie q. v.). 

Cry, awa>i-talab , Ind. Pers. MS. (the luring-cry): 

A* qu qu Icardan , Mod. Pers. (ditto): vide also “ Warn¬ 
ing.” 

Cuckoo-hawk, papiha, Hindi (the “Brain-fever Bird ” 
Hieroccyx varius). 

Cunning, duzd , Mod. Pers. (cunning and lazy, of old hounds 

and hawks): asdn-gir and subuk-shinas, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (recognising easy flights and not trying at 
difficult ones; a vice). 

9 

Curlew, y buza , the Black Curlew or Common Ibis q. v. ; 

ispalandu , in Chach Hazara (the Common Curlew) 
vide also Herd. 


D 

Dabchick, vide Grebe. 

Dare, (to frighten), [To dare birds is to catch them by frighten¬ 
ing them with a hawk or by other means]. 

Deok-feathers, (i.e. the two centre feathers of the tail); £or 
tophi or tqph, Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS. (the centre 
tail-feather, the “ beam-feather of the tail,” from dugh 
or itugh, T. “a tail,” vide Beam- feathers and Tail): 

‘amud Ar. (ditto; lit. column, pillar): JjblS qapaq, T. P., 
(ditto; perhaps this word means “coverts”): vide Beam- 
feathers and Tail. 

Decoy, lawa, Hindu, (a stale, i.e , a stuffed bird as a decoy, 
lit. “ bringer ”); I ^ w) zinda lawa , Hindu, (a live deooy): 

bvldre kd lawd t Hindu, (quails and partridges 
used as oall-birds): muttd , Panj. and Ind. MS. (a live 

bird or bait for a hawk); mohlu, Panj. (ditto): 

Panj., and yo div-jdma , Mod. Pers. (a yellow screen or 

dress used in stalking): vide Stalking-horse). 

Degouted, (spotted), [Bot'and a spare hawke*be so Ermyned 
uppon the brayles. or a Musket, oder ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the uttermost brayle. and much it betokynis 
hardenes.— Boke of St. A., p. 14]. 

Deplume, vide Plume. 
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Dessert, vide Lapwing, 

Disclosed, (newly hatched) [Now to speke of hawkys. first thay 
ben Egges. and afterward they bene disclosed hawkys.— 
Boke of St. A., p. 1]. 

Distension, nafafch Ind. Pers. MS. (of the stomach). 

Dog, kuttd , Hindu, (gen.); ^p tazi , Hindu, and Pers. (gen. 

* 

any greyhound); or ^p tazi or Inch, Panj. (smooth-coated 

Indian or Arab greyhound): jahazi, Panj. (English 

s 

greyhound): & j> or Jl>*u, bakhmal or bur eld, Panj. (long¬ 
haired Persian or Afghan greyhound): gadar, Panj. (a 

pariah): &+> but (the large Pawanda dog with cropped ears 
and cut tail): buU 9 Eng. (bull-dog) and J>> buU 

dang , Eng. (bull-fcerrierinPanjab); sag Pers.; 

8ag-i-ildti y P. (a large fierce breed of dog kept by the Persian 
wandering tribes): tula , Pers. (any sporting-dog except 

the tazi ; also means pup in m.c.): vide Trained. 

Do-gaza, 1 vide ’ Urines. 

Dopping, [A dopping of sheldrakes]. 

Dove, J fdhkta, Panj. and Pers. (a large species): gera, 

in Derajat (a large species) and ghughi or tutan (a 
small species): turturu , in Kapurthala (a small species, 

probably Turtur cambayensis): vide Duell and Flight. 
Down of feathers, gaddi, Panj.: pi nann-parhd (Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers.). 

Down-wind, vide Up-wind. 

Draw, to, [And we shall say that hawks doon draw when they 
bere tymbering to their nestes.— Boke of St. A ., p. 1]; 
vide Timber. 

Draw, to [said of a hawk that 41 will slee a Roke or a Crow or 
a Reuyn : uppon a londe sittyng,” 4 vide* Book of St. 
• Albans , p. 49]. 

Draw the hood, [to draw the braces which open and close the 
hood behind.— Hurting . The Indian hoods have no braces, 
but a pattern used in the Persian Gulf has]. 

Drawer, or Lure q. v. 

Drawing from the mew, (after she has moulted), bl 41 

1 By Dove apd Colver old English writers probably meant a 
pigeon. 
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or UJfc, Jcurlz se uthdna or nikalna f Hindu, (to take a hawk 
out 6 i the moult). 

Drink, 03 / sJ dtbhhur kardan , Mod. Pers. (to accustom a 
hawk to drink). 

Drive, U&U hdhkna , Hindu, (to drive a vehicle ; also to drive 
game : subs., hank , f.). 

Drongo-shrike, bhtmraj, Hindu, and. bhanrdj, Panj. 

(the Large Raohet-tailed Drongo, Edolius paradisens , a 
cage-bird): vide King-crow. 

Drops, vide Markings. 

Dropping, [said of a hawk that mutes in drops], vide Slice and 
Slime. 

Drug, to Drug, luqma (any drug given before flying to 
increase hunger and courage) : kayf dadan, Ind. 

MS. (to drug with camphor or other intoxicant before 
‘ unseeling ’ and ‘ manning ’ a new hawk). 

Drum, JUt tabl jchurda, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 
duck that has been alarmed and affected by the drum): 
tabUnd-Jchurda, adj. (one not affected by the drum-beating). 

Duck, rnurgkdbi, Hindu, (any water fowl, but especially 

duck): urduk , T., P., and Ind. Pers. MS.: 

nxUsar mur^abt, Panj. (the Mallard); s£*)y\ <j2b shil- 
bash urduk , P., T., (ditto) <^1*^ sxjcjydum murg&abi , 

Pers. and Panj.; gjj fJ lam-puch (in Chach Hazara) (the 
Pin-tail) : \j» Jif lalsira , Panj. (the Pink-headed Duck) 
oj;l< and , kdrwat male, and karwdchi female ; also 

hdrwat , and harwacht, in Kashmir (the White-eyed Duck) 
vT ab-lchora , in Chach Hazara (the White-eyed, and 
the Tufted Duck; perhaps all diving ducks are so called): 
lIC naktd , Hindi (the Comb Duck or Black-backed Goose) : 
vide Paddling, Mallard, Teal, etc., etc. 

Duel, Dule, [a Duell of Turtillis]. 

Dunbird, vide Pochard. 

E 

Eagle, wlac ‘uqab Ind. Pers. MS. (a gen. term, but In Hindustani 
specially applied to the Tawny-eagle): majnun, the 

Serpent-eagle (in Chach Hazara): zummaj , Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a speoies of Eagle, probably the Golden Eagle, 
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formerly trained 1 >: ij* or l uqdb or qara^qush, Mod. 

Pers.: ^ sanj Mod. Pers. (Serpent Eagle): ft w&> 
( uqdb-i mah-dum, Mod. Pers. (an Eagle with a black band 
on the end of its white tail; Pallas’s Sea-Eagle ?): 

l uqah-i kuchikdn , T., Mod. Pers., (an Eagle with the 
whole tail white): ^ 'uqdb-i dcina-U, T., Mod. 

Pers. (an Eagle with a few white feathers in the back ; the 
Imperial Eagle ?): karlak , Mod. Pers. (some very large 

Eagle): wlk ‘ugab-i siydh , Mod. Pers. (some species of 

‘ black ' Eagle): ( uqdb-i zard , Mod. Pers. (Tawny 

Eagle ?): 'uqdb-i sina-bazi, Mod. Pers. (the 

previous species in its immature plumage): Jy or 

^ ssbji wl&r, « uqdb-i qurbaqa-chi “the frog-eagle,” or 
buq-hhura “the refuse Eater” (a small marsh-frequenting 
eagle that eats frogs): shim , Panj. (Bonelli’s Eagle) : 

dubara? Mod. Pers. [apparently a corruption of jd 
^hdl^ du-barddardn, Pers. and Ar. MSS.] (a species of small 
eagle, the male the size of a female Goshawk; hunts in 
couples) ; jor, in Chach Hazara the name of a species 
that hunts in couples but said not to be Bonelli’s Eagle: 

graid, in Kashmir (the Ring-tailed Sea Eagle); J/ 
hurl , Hindu, (ditto): uqab* *Ubahr, Ar. (Sea- 

Eagle): a1-zummaj, ] Ar. MS. (the Golden Eagle): 

al- i uqab i gen., Ar. MS.: j*a)\ as-sarrdrah Ar. MS. 
(Short-toed Eagle); dad hil t in Derajat (the Dwarf 

Eagle A. Pennata ) : vide Bawtere. 

Eagle-owl, vide Owl. 

Egret, alL \y bard bagld , in Kapurthala, and akl> bata in Koliat, 
(the Large Egret, Herodias alba) ; rakhivi and 

Adi na*jat u ’l~md*, or “ water-sheep” (ditto in Basra and 
* Baghdad) : U$iK kilchiyd , Hindu., and o^j brait , Kashmiri 
(the Little Egret, H, garzetta) : HL surkhiyd bagld , 
(the Cattle Egret): Kj Jiff gd t e bagld (ditto): XL andhd 
bagld (the Paddy-bird or Pond Heron Ardeola leucoptera ). 
Electuary, ma'jun , Ind. Pers. MSS. 

J * Vide ’ Qawanin* 's-SayyM, p. xxiii, note 6. In the HayZt*-'l- 
(iayfiwan, however, it is stated to be identical with the Dubara. 

* See Note 1, page 329< 
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Embowelled, (when the crop is empty but the bowel full). 
Vide Endew. 

Empiiter F ., (trample), [Holding the quarry on the ground ; 
of short-winged hawks only ? vide Bind.] 

Endew, (to digest), [An hawke enduth neuer as long as his 
bowillis bene full at her fedyng. bot assone as she ir 
fedde. and restith she enduth littill by littill. And if her 
goorge be wide (void) and the bowell anythynge stiffid ye 
shall say she is embowellid and hath not fully endowed.— 
Boke of St. A ., p. 11 ]. Vide Put over. 

Enew, Eneaw, or Inew, [And if it happen as it dooth of times 
the fowle for fere of yowre hawke woll spryng and fall 
agen in to the Ryuer. or the hawke sees liir. and so lie 
sty 11 and dare* not arise, ye shall say then yowre hawke 
hath ennewed the fowle in to the Ryuer .—Boke of St. A. f 
p. 49. Vide also Harting’s Birds of Shakespeare , pp. 66-7]. 
Vide Put in. 

Ensayme, [Ensayme of an hawke is the grece .—Boke of St. 
A. t p. 16]; charbi Hindu, (lit. fat; vide infra). 

Enseam, or Ensayme, to, Tr. and Intr., (to purge a hawk, rid 
her of fat, etc.), Uj^ bhukh dend or bhukhd 

karna y Hindu. Panj., 3* saf kama , Hindu. Panj. ; 

itlaq'shudan , Mod. Pers. and med.: thaili 

Hindu., Panj., and ktsa , Ind. Pers. MS. (the “bag ” or 
* 4 purse ’ ’ of fat thrown up after a strong purge). -daU. 
khilta , Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto): vide also 4 Meat.* 

Ensile, vide Seel. 

Enter, hlL. bd*oli dekar jangU said par 
chaland. 

Enterpenned, [apparently said of a nestling (eyees or brancher) 
when the flight-feathers had not attained their full length. 
* Vide * Boke of St. A., p. 11 ]. 

Epilepsy, sar ( , subs. 1 , and masru ‘, past parti, (afflic¬ 
ted with—), Ar. Pers. MSS., etc.: akmaja , Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a kind of fit). 

Er [Eyrie.— Latham]; vide Nest. 

Ermined, (with black spots like Ermine), vide Degouted. 

Escaped, chi*. chutel , adj., Panj., (an escaped or lost hawk 
caught by another). 

Vide in QawSnur * p. xxiv. 
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Exalting [an Eyaltyng (flock) of Larkis .—Boke of St. Albans , 

p. 81]. 

Excrement, Ab** fuzla, gen. (of any living thing; vide Mutes). 
Exercise, vide Call. 

Eye, ft**- gurba-chashm , adj., Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 
goshawk that has blue eyes ; lit. “oat-eyed ”; vide Blue¬ 
eyed. 

Eyer, to, (to breed) [And we shall say that hawkis doon Eyer. 
and not brede in the woodes .—Boke of St. Albans]. 

9 

Eyess, or Nias, dshiydni 1 Pers., and Panj.; <^**7 ukni, 

" f m .9 “ 

Ind. Pers. MS. (from Ar. a nest); al ashdn%yah t 

At. MS. (from Pers.). 

Eyrie, vide Nest. 

F 

Falcon, 1 siyah-chashm , Pers. and Hindu, (the “ black- 

eyed,” i.e. 9 the long-winged hawks or falcons as dis¬ 
tinguished from the “ yellow-eyed * ’ q. v.): ;l>Jb or jfy 
tuvdr or tuvdr —also qush-i tuvdr —Mod. Pers. (the female 

of any hawk, opposed to jurra “ tiercel 99 * ; also of any 
hawk= “large ”): sangak , Mod. Pers. (the name of a 

small ‘falcon’ exactly like the piqu or Indian shikra 
sparrow-hawk). 

Falconer, 4 jto jb bazddr, Panj.: tJJ dasUkush , Panj., and 

Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. a “stroker,” i.e. 9 an assistant falconer 
or hawk-carrier): mir-shikar, Hindu, (a term in 

India applied to any falconer or bird-catcher): ^ (Jiy 
qushrchi , Mod. Pers. : qushrcht bashi , Mod. Pers. 

(Grand Falconer): bdziydr , Ar. MS. (from Persian): 

shdhin-ddr, Ar. MS. (a carrier of a shdhin ; Pers.): 
chaqir-ji , T.: jb baz-dust , adj., Pers., (fond of 

hawks). 

1 The falcons are the long-winged as distinguished from the short- 

winged hawks. A * falcon ’ is also a female of a long-winged hawk as 
opposed to a ‘ tiercel ’ or male. For some reason old falconers used to 

call a gos-hawk also a falcon, giving her a kind of hrevet-rank. 

4 Also a * Falconer * meant a keeper of falcons as opposed to 
4 Ostreger ? a keeper of goshawks and tieroels and * Sperviter * a keeper 
of sparrow-hawks and muskets. 
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Faloonet, and Ind. Pers. MS. 

Fall, [A fall of Woodecockis], 

Fall at mark; to, [To alight on the ground and await the 
falconer i after ‘putting in ’ the quarry; of a goshawk]; 
vide Mark. 

Fallera, [A disease in which the claws turn white and drop off. 
In India, giving hawks spices and unnatural food to force 
on the moult will cause this disease]. 

‘ False-moult,’ uhjfjJ par-gar dan, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS., 
(name of a disease ; vide Moult). 

Fast, tez-par, Ind. Pers. MS. (of birds). 

Fat, vide Enseara. 

Fawken of the rock, 1 [There is a fawken of the rock. And that 
is for a duke.— Boke of St. Albans, p. 52]. 

Fawn, barra , Pers., (lit. lamb; vide Sheep). 

Feed, to, Feeding, ( by ) (S)t* tu'ma^dari (karna ), Panj. 

funderstanding the correct amount of food to give ; also 
giving a light meal after physic) : by oJj aJ*f <y tu c ma 
kx vlat pulat karna, Panj., (not giving a fixed amount of food, 
i.e., giving more one day and less another and so getting a 
slack hawk into a proper condition of hunger): ^ sir 

kardan, Mod. Pers. (to feed up, not necessarily 4 to gorge ’ or 
satiate a hawk): by slier karna , Panj. (to feed up a hawk 
on its quarry, especially its first kill; probably a corruption 
of the previous though supposed to be connected with sher 
“ tiger ”): ath-pahari tu'ma dend, Panj., 

and c\>y yalc-khura kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to give 

one meal sufficient for twenty-four hours): chakhi, 

Hindi., and Panj. (the light morning meal): 
chakh dend (to give just a taste of blood or meat): vide 
also * to Gorge ’ and ‘ Taste.’ 

Feake, to, (wipe the beak; also to sew, snite, beak and coly(?); 
these terms are said of the hawk and not apparently of 
the falconer), nok-ponchhnd , Panj.: 

khilal kardan, Ind. Pers^MS.: vide also Beajc. 

l Probably some kind of peregrine, perhaps one that had its eyrie 

in a cliff. It is mentioned in the M Boke of St. Albans ” between the 

Fawken gentile and the Fawken peregrine, q.v. 
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Feathers, 1 y par, Hindi, Pers., (also^a wing): mu, Ind. 

Pers.MS. (small feathers, lit , 'hair’): jhdr , Panj. (the 

small feathers of the breast, back, and thighs): 
shalwdr , Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (the pendant feathers 
of the thigh, vide Thigh): paikdn t Ind. Pers. MS. 

(name of certain feathers; lit. ‘arrow’): nay fa, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (the ‘ brayles’ q.v.; tjJ f* dum-liza, Mod. Pers., 
(the same?): ;b yar-maliq, Mod. Pers., (the two or 

the three large feathprs that are uppermost when the 
wings are closed; noticeable in such species of bird as 
the Common Crane and the Egyptian Vulture): y 

'par-khurdaha , Mod. Pers. (small feathers): by surayya , Ar. 
and Mod. Pers. (the few white spots on the back of a 

saker; lit. Pleiades); by salim *urraya, adj., Ar. and 
Mod. Pers. (a saker is so styled when these spots are 
absent): waraq , Ar. MS. (small feathers other than 

tail- and wing-feathers): risk. Ar. * y;^ kur-par , Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Panj. (a diseased and stunted feather): 
y barani par (a mature small feather in the immature 
plumage, i.e., one that has appeared in place of one uprooted 
by accident): ^/Siy y par-tar ash , adj., Ind. Pers. MS., 
(said of a bird addicted to the vice of pulling out and 
eating its feathers): vide Flight-feathers, Plumage, Quills 
and Tail. 

Fechen, [Stoat?]. 

Ferme, to, intr. [to strengthen, to harden; vide “Boke of St. 
Albans,” p. 28]. 

Fever, vide Phthisis, 

Field-hawk, [as opposed to a River-hawk]. 

Filanders, or fxllenders, or fylaundres, (intestinal worms), 
jonk, Hindi (prop, a leech), and J&y* jonkti (small); 
kirma jonJd, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Flags, [The fedens of the wynges next the body be calde the 
fiagg or the fiagg-federis.— Boke of St. Albans , p. 15. The 
secondary or cubital feathers of the wing.— Harting. The 
feathers in the wing next the principals.— Salvin , Brodrick, 
Freeman]: vide Flight-feathers. 

I French manteau , the whole plumage or coat. 
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Flamingo, ^ bag-hans , Hindi. 

Flat-headed,^ ^<3 j!A 1 khwarazami sar, Ind. Pers. MS.:^ 
mar-ear, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. snake-headed): vide 
also Snake-headed. 

Flesh, Fleshy, JwU or maseZ or mas-wold, Panj., and 

gusht-nak , Ind. Pers. MS., (full of flesh, well- 
furnished; compare with qaddawar , ‘ vide* Big). 

Flick, to,* (to flutter out, fly off ; of quarry put in), ojL 
A dusri taraf se nikal bhagna , Hindu. 

Flight, (flock), [“A flight of Doves.” The term ‘flight ’ was 
also used of swallows and goshawks. ] 

Flight, hUa. ^ tin hath chaldna , Hindu., or 

si dost paranidan , Mod. Pers. (to give three flights); ^ 

fa-band, adj., Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS., (said of a bird that 
has lost its powers of flight through confinement). 

Flight-feathers, kirkit , Panj., and L >;>* or Pers. and 

Ar. MSS. (the first flight-feather, spec, of a goshawk, vide 
Sercell); *1^ shah-par (according to some pigeon-fanciers 

and some falconers the three first feathers only of the wing 
are so called, but according to others the largest and 
strongest feather in the wing ; according to others the 2nd. 
3rd, 4th, and 5th are so called); badga , Panj., (an.mgst 

some falconers the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th feathers); jj ;L 
ydr-par , Panj., (the 5th, 6th and 7th feathers of some ; the 
8th, 9th, 10th of others; but by others again the wing 
feathers from the 10th onwards are so called): 
bdzhhana , Panj., (the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th feathers of 
some); or nahd or nihan, Panj., (the 7th flight- 
feather) ; qainchiy Panj., (the longest flight-feathers, 

one on eaoh side, so called from their ‘ scissors ’ appearance 
when crossed, vide also Warbel); aX-qawadim , pi. of 

Ar. MS. 

Flighty, ydwa, 8 T. ( lit , “ wild in the Kapurthala State a 

term applied to the Shahins). 

Flock, OS gal or alf galla , Pere.; vide also Crane. # 

l Vide ** QawSninu ’ ?-$ayySd,” p. 12, note 6. 

* This word occurs several times in Bert. 

B Vide Bosses “ Polyglot List of Birds ”, Mem. As. Soe. Beng.,1909. 
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Florican, ^ charaz or charz (and vulg. charaj). 

9 

Flush, to, (vide to Rise), buna uthana (to flush quarry 

put in by a short-winged hawk that has fallen at mark); 
lb* \)\ ura-dena, Hindi, vide Rise. 

Fly, to, lijl urnd , Hindi; paridan Pers.; c 

(to fly with difficulty, work ill); vide Creep, Secretly, Stalk 
and View. 

Fly on head, to, [Miss the quarry and cheok.— Harting ]. 

Fly at the brook, vide Rivering. 

Fly-catcher, dudh shakar , Panj., and JUL> J$; rang 

bulbul , in Kashmir (the Paradise Fly-catcher). 

Foment, to, U&a*. senknd f Hindi and ox+ti takmid kamd , 
Hindu. Pers. (with hot water, hot pads, etc., or with the 
palms heated at the fire). 

Food, vide Feed. 

Foot, hdth f Hindu., and o—a dost, Mod. Pers. (lit. hand); 
a*ul> panja, Panj., and Mod. Pers.; U pa, Mod. Pers. (also 
equals the whole leg); (for swollen feel, vide Pinne in the 
feet and Podagre). 

9 

Foot-track, khura , Panj. ; khoj f Hindu.; b ^ radd-i-pd , 

Mod. Pers. 

Foot, to, kjf girift kamd , Hindu., vide Clutch. 

Footer, A. yih panje ka zabar-dast hai , or 

t^ 4 ^f o?/ iski girift achchhi hai (a good footer). 

Foot-work, iJdki piyadagi, Panj., Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. 
Pers., (foot-work, of goshawk; running round a bush in 
which the quarry has put in). 

Fowl, bavrmurgjj, , or jarigli murgi (the jungle 

fowl). 

Fowling, vide Bird-catching. 

Fowler, vide Bird-catcher. 

Fright, hU chamak jand , Hindu, and hi#*' chamak 
khand , Panj.; and Jju. jafU shudan , Mod. Pers., (said 
of a goshawk that has taken a fright or dislike to some 
special sight or sound; “ to take a skunner at ”). 

Frog, qurbdqa t T., P. 

Frounce in the mouth, <3&i. khundq , Ar., (lit. quinsy), and 
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nand t % Hindi, (Ind. Pers. MSS.); cifjjb basraUi halq , Ind 
Pers. MS.; o&j? cAy dahan-i gush joshish kardan , 
Mod. Pers. 

Full-barred, [said of a hawk when the tail-feathers are fully 
grown or nearly so, i.e., when the seventh black-bar that 
runs across each feather of the tail is visible. “ For when 
she is full barrid she stondith uppon. VII.”— 1Soke of St. 
A., p. 14]. 

Full-fermyd, vide Full-summed. 

Full-summed, or Summed. (When a hawk, either in the nest 
or in the mew, has all her feathers and is fit to be taken up). 

Fulmart, or Foumart, or Folmert, (a pole cat). 

Fur, to fly at, (to fly at hares and rabbits), kkar- 

gosh par chaldna , Hindu.: vide Ground game. 


G 

Gad well, tfyf irgd, T. (in Cliach-Hazara). 

Gaggle, 1 (flock), [A gagle of gees]. 

Galbanum, (a gum), sis qinnah, Ar. and bdrzad, Pers. 
Galingale, (a sweet smelling grass), Wj* ndgar moth, Hindi 
jju. sd'd-i kufi, Ar. and Pers. 

Gall, zahra , Hindu, and Pers. ; IG pitta, Hindi and Panj.; 

al-mardrah, Ar. 

Gape, s^bbachh, f., Hindu, and Panj. (the sides of the mouth); 

<3^ shidq , pi. ashdaq , Ar., (the sides of the mouth), 

Garganey, kanaik (in Cliach-Hazara). 

Gauntlet, vide Glove. 

Gazelle, l;K®. chikdra, Panj. ahu, Mod. Pers. ;>fcf yak 

ddna dhu (a single gazelle); jt ykf chargb-i dhu-gir, Ind. 
Pers. MS. (a saker trained to gazelle). 

Gen till, Gentle, or Gentil, [the falcon or tiercel-gentle, another 
name for the peregrine though perhaps the term was for¬ 
merly restricted to the eyess, the brancher, and the bowi- 
ser; vide also note to Peregrine]. 

Gerfalcon, shunqar , Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; 


l Also a gagle of women ”, but a “ sroldyng of kemster«s.” 

* For a full discussion of this word, vide Jl. As. Soc. Bengal, Volume 
III, No. 2, 1907. The Gerfalcon and its tiercel “ belonged to a kyng,” 
* vide ’ Boke of Sl t Albans , p. r»2. 
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shunqarcka, Ind. Pers. MS.; ;Ui4J| ash-shunqar , Ar. MS., vide 
Jerkin. 

Get in, (to reach the hawk after she has bound), pahuhchnd , 

Hindu., and rasidan Pers., (to arrive); vide Make in. 
Gin, i/y lcwrlci. 

Gizzard, pathri, Hindu.; sang-dan, Ind. MS. 

Gland, ykadud, Ind.Pers.MS., (the saliva gland in sheep); 

qadudy Mod. Pers. 

Glaymous, (slimy; of a casting). 

‘Gleam,’ (the substance thrown up with the casting), ik* mail , 
Hindu.: * \jSl* safra (also casting q.v .) 

Gled or Glead, vide Kite. 

Glove, aiULo dasidna, Hindu., (gen.), and dast-lcash , 

Mod. Pers. (gen.); bahla Pers., (a falconer’s glove; si 
bahla qush “ three hawks or falcons ”); dastban, Ar. 

MS. (from Pers.); Alai* manqalah, in Bahrein (the padded 
canvas cuff that takes the place of the glove); dasti , 

Hindu, (a somewhat similar pad). 

Glut, [The slimy substance that lies in a hawk’s pannel. Gen. 
Rec. ii, 62.— Halliwell. The lower intestines.— Stone¬ 

henge's British Rural Sports], 

Goose, a^Xju> mahgh or magh , Panj. (the Grey-goose): 3 U or Jli 
qdz or gJtaz, P. Ftde Gaggle. 

Gorge, (the crop and also its contents). Vide Crop. * 

Gorge, to, ser-shikamkarna : ‘ vide * also ‘to Feed.’ 

Goshawk , 1 jb bdz , Hindu., Ar., Pers., (gen., but specially the 
> * 

female); Ar pi. »]>» burnt : jb & katta bdz (amongst Pathans, 

the female): jb or ty* jurrd&or 1 jurra bdz (the tiercel): 
Jb *U shdh-baz (in Sindh): )b ^Jbj zangt bdz or 3 b »L«. 
siyah-pushtbaz, Hindu, (a dark'variety of goshawk): 
aJUuwayhiq , Ar. MS.: c>^>bior tugian or dughdn, T. 
and Ind. Pers., MS.: a*aa.jIj qdrchigha , T. and Ind. Pers 
MS.: (Jb* qush f T. and Mod. Pers. (any bird of prey but 
often by falconers used of the goshawk, as jdnuxur in India 
amongst falconers means “ hawk ”): J‘«j qizil, Mod. Pers.. 

1 The goshawk was the hawk for a yeoman (or a servant of a rank 
below a squire ; a person of middling rank), while its tiercel was for 
4 poor man. 
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(the local race that breeds in Persia): &)ljk tarlan f (the race 
or races that migrate into Persia): tiqun, (the white 

variety of goshawk ; vide also Albino): tughral (an 

unidentified species mentioned in MSS.; it is probably the 
Crested Goshawk but it is sometimes described as being 
* * black-eyed, ’ ’ and soraeti mes as a small eagle): got - 

beard , or mountain beard , Hindi, and churiydli of the 

Eastern Terai, (the Crested Goshawk Lophoapiza trivirgatua 
Jerdon No. 22; Delme Radcliffe calls the female Manuk 
Besra and the male Manuk Dhoti) : khandesara, male, and 
chate8ara (a doubtful species of short-winged hawk): vifjJbAlf 
aX-gkitraf , Ar. MS., (the eyess goshawk): aX-badr%, Ar. 

MS. (a young goshawk caught after it has left the nest). 

alrurgjiuwdn , Ar. MS. (a red-eyed passage goshawk, 
word from Pers.): zummaj , Ar. MS. (a haggard goshawk ; 

but vide also Eagle). 

Gout, ijmju niqris f Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers. 

Grain, ^3; rati Hindu., and £surkh Ind. Pers. MS., (a small 
scarlet seed with a black spot, weight about two grains, 
much used by goldsmiths : it is the seed of Abrus preca- 
torius). 

Grand Falconer, vide under Falconer. 

Gravity, advantage of, ajU mdya subs. (adj. maya-ddr): AjU y 
az mdya andakhtan f or y az bidandt 

* anddkhtan , Mod. Pers. (to cast off a goshawk from a height 
so that she may have the advantage of her weight by 
flying as it were down-hill). 

Grebe, t pan-dubi , Hindu., and pindi . Kashmiri (the 

Little Grebe); toba (in Chach Hazara). 

Greedy, ch*^ bhukheX , Panj. (a greedy feeder and large eater). 

Greyhound, vide Dog: qush-shinds and 

charkh-shinds , adj., (said of a greyhound that is trained to 
act in concert with the falcon at gazelle). 

Ground-game, charanda , Mod. Pers. (lit. ‘‘grazers”; 

opposed to paranda) ; vide Quarry. 

Grouse, vide Sand-grouse. 

Gurgiting, [Choking with too large a mouthful.— Hurting . 
H alii well,, on the authority of Gen. Rec. ii, 62, has “ Gur- 
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giping. Stuffed up and stiff. * * Latham writes, “ Gurgiting 
is when a Hawke is stuft or sufferoted (?) with anything, 
be it meat or otherwise. 0 ] 

H 

Hack, [keeping young eyesses 1 in a state of liberty. Easterns do 
not fly hawks at hack. Hack also onoe signified the place 
where the hawk's meat was placed, vide Gen Rec. ii, 62.] 

Hack-bells, [heavy bells put on hawks flying at hawk to impede 
their flight; vide Hack.] 

Hack-board, [The board on which the meat of hawks flying at 
hawk is laid, vide Hawk.] 

Haggard, tarindk , Hindu.; and dash-tulak , T., 

Mod. Pers., (a hawk that has moulted in a wild state): vide 
also Intermewed jirnas , in Bahrein Island (haggard 

or intermewed ?). 

Halsband, jag&oli, Panj. yit*. or yd*. jalqu t or chalqu 

Mod. Pers 

Hand, hath , Hindu, and dast , Pers. (the hand, i.e. foot 
of a hawk) vide Foot. 

Handle, to, hath phemd , Hindu.: or Gy' 

dastrkashi karnd or kardan , Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. 

Hang on, vide Wait on. 

Hard-penned, (when the young flight-feathers or tail-feathers 
are no longer in blood), vide Tender-penned. 

Hare, Jy* or UL saha or sayyax , Panj. L rj^j* khor~gosh , Hindu, 
and Pers., vide Trip. 

Harrier, flldh, Panj. (hen-harrier): *)l safed lah and 

kagkazi lah (certain other species) • JG* szJ^^dasht-mdl^ Panj. 
(the Pale Harrier C. Swainsonii , Jer., and Montague’s Harrier, 
C. cineraceus, Jer.). leha and (names of twospe- 

• cies of harrier in he Deiajat, probably the previous): 

shUndel, in Chacli Hazara: as-subar Ar. MS.: oA* 

&lbo dashUmdla (by the Kurds): Jb bil bdqJi , T. and 

P.: wXa. .jt abu hikab (?) (amongst some Arabs): the 
Turki word chilaq “kite” also includes a species 

of harrier. 

1 Intermewed peregrines can, in India, be flown at hack during the 

moult in the hot season. 
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Hausse-pM, Fr., ‘vide’ Tomhisseur. 

Haute volerie , kalan-giri, P.: vad-mara, adj , Panj. 

(of a hawk trained to large quarry = kalan-gir). 

Hautein or Hawtyn [‘ Haughty and also * loud.’ Boke of St. 
A., p. 7—“ bot it will make hir hawtyn and prowde”]. 

Hautein falcon [A high-flying falcon.— Holliwdl]. 

Havock, to cry, [vide Harting’s Bibliotheca Accipitraria, p. 224, 
and Cry]. 

Hawk, jdnwar , gen. (lit. ‘ animal,’ in Panjabi falconers’ 
language, a gen. term for hawks or falcons); qu*h 9 Mod. 
Pers. (vide Goshawk): tuyur-i shikari, gen., Mod. 

Pers.: or Jllf gulal-chashm or guldb-chdshm , 

Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (the “ vellow-eyed ” as opposed 
to the siydh-chushm or “ black-eyed,” vide Falcon) ; 
zard-chashm , Mod. Pers. (ditto): kairi-ankh t Hindi, 

I azraq-chashm, Mod. Pers., Jjjt azraq" ’ l-*ayn , 
Ar., andyi^ chaqir , T. (lit. “ blue-eyed ”), have all the same 

application : ^)Ul| al-bazy , pi. atjxll al-buzdt , Ar. MSS. (a gen. 
term for all hawks but specially for the female goshawk); 
jU)| aX-baz , pis. al-abutz and al-bufuz , Ar. MSS. 
(another form of previous); jUJf, al-haz , pis. al-bizan 

and jiyjli al-dbwdz ( ditto): pesh-ahangl t adj., 

Hindu, (a term applied to all hawks caught early in the 
season): nau-rozi, adj., Panj. (a hawk caught on the 

return migration abt>ut the end of March, vide Lantimer) : l 
vide Goshawk, and Sparrow-hawk. 

Hawks of the fist, (short-winged hawks), vide Hawk. 

Hawks of the lure, (long-winged hawks), vide Falcon. 

Hawks of the tower, (long-winged hawks), vide Falcon. 

Hawk-Eagle, vide Eagle. 

Head, sar sust kardan , Ind. Pers. MS. (hanging the 

head; a disease, ‘vide’ Qawanin u 's Sayydd , p. xxv, note 1) • 
vide Seabbiness. 

Heart, dil. 

Heat-stroke, U,? garma-zadagi. 


l From Nau-roz the New-Year’s Day of the Persians; the 21st 
Mar oh. 
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Hedgehog, a!**- chula, Mod. Pers.: 4-* chaha Panj. 

Hen, murgbi, Hindu.: mdkiydn Pers.; dujdj t 

Ar., vide also Brood. 

Herd, [Of Swannys, Cranys, Corlewys, Wrennys, and Harlottys]. 
Heron, 1 Jy. butimar in the Kapurthala State, Panj., and in 
Persia, also in Ind. Pers. MSS. : bildj in the Derajat; 

ijj* nan (prop, the Purple Heron q.v .), in some parts of the 
Panjab; cV chilam in Sindh; brag in Kashmir; 
haveza in the Bannu District; ^ kabud , anjan, and 

bhad in Oudh, etc.; chUang , in Kohat (aname also 

applied to the storks); hukdra , in Parichinar, Kurram 

Valley, (all names for the Common Heron): haqar , 

uqar , etc., for j&c ‘uqar (in Persia the Common Heron, but in 
an Ind. Pers. MS. the Purple Heron): <3L> v &q> Mod. Pers. 
(Night-heron q. v.): ;l kharkar in Chach Hazara, *1*. jah 
in Sialkot, c**?? chin-dakh-khurai or “frog-eater ” 

in Bannu, jarda , Mod. Pers., and naji , Kapurthala 

(the Purple Heron); yijj zuraqi (ditto in Basra, Pers. 
Gulf): vide Night-heron, Egret and Paddy-bird: vide also 
Sedge. 

Hey and Heye, (high, in good condition) 

or \j* e chalane ke badan men hai — 

baghloh men gosht bhard hu,d hai . 

Hern, Hernshaw, vide Heron. « 

Hobby,* Jbjjt and dawn and daureli f Hindi: regi, 

Hindu., (in some parts; a name given in the Derajat to the 
English Merlin, and in the Kapurthala State to the Com¬ 
mon Kestrel): kajal, in Chach Hatf&ra : dhoti (of 

some falconers; vide Sparrow-hawk): <^-3^5 dhidi or 
« ke,oti, Panj.: lW layl , Mod. Pers.: 8 albaydaq, Ar. 
MS.; iijlaJf assaqdwah , Ar. MS. 

Holde-fast 4 [In the begynnyng of kyndli specli of the termys 

1 Vide Jl. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 8, 1907. 

* The ‘ Hoby * was a hawk for a * yong man.’ 

8 According to an Indian writer, the Hobby in Turki is *xv.' 

Bichin hoc he ha 

* Hold-fast. A phrase used to horses to move them from one cock 

of hay to the next in carting it, as well as to caution the men on the top 
to hold fast. For. Halliwell. 
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that belong to hawkys here ye may fynde them. The 
first is holde fast at all timys. and specially whan she 
batith.— Boke of St. A., p. 9]. 

Hollyhock, l£halm\ (also Marsh-Mallow). 

Hood, topi , Hind.: kulah , Pers.; and 

tumdgfca and tumagka, T. (in Ind. Pers. MS.; obs. in India) : 
kalgki (plume of a hood; also crest of a bird). 

Hood off, topi utarke chalana , Hindu.; aAiay 

kulah bar-dashta andakhtan , Mod. Pers. 

Hood-shy, bad-kulah , Hindu, and Pers. 

Hoo-ha-ha, UUUUyy qu qu ha ha ha ha (in parts of the 
Panjab). 

Hoopoe, oa hud hud , H., Pers., Ar.; cjUjJU* vnurgk-i Sulay - 
man, Pers. 

Host, vide Ost. 

Houbara, 1 (Otis Macquenii), vide Bustard. 

Hound, vide Dog. 

House, to, 51 vide Roil. 

Huff! vide View and Creep. 

Hunger-traces,-? 

Hunting-ground, if shikar-gah , Hindu, and Pers. : 
Aawr, Ar. (dried marsh-land, full of grass and reeds' 

1 

Ibis, bum, Hindu, and Panj. (the Black Ibis, Geronticus 
papilosua). 

Ignore, ojk* rfsdila u pasUfitrat , Mod. Pers. (mean, 

cowardly). 

Immature, vide Sore-hawk. 

Imping, wad kardan-i par-i shikasta , Ind. 

Pers. MS.: gahthna , Hindu, (also a oocking term): 

payvand kardan , Mod. Pers.: 

payvand kardan , Mod. Pers. (to imp by inserting a shaft in 
the hollow quill). 

* 

1 For a note on its habits, etc., vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, 
No. », 1906. 

* 4 To royle and house ’ was said of a goshawk that wandered and 
sought for domestic fowl near a house ; vide Bert , pp 2, 50, and 74, 
Harting’s Ed. 
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Imping-needle, au,i, Hindu. ( = needle; Indian falconers 

often imp by means of a strip of bamboo and bird-lime, not 
a skilful method). 

Incuiable. or ijiV la l ilaj or la-dawa, Hindu. : 
muhdl u 'l-’ildj, Ar. and Pers. 

In ligestible, aaqtl , Hindu, and Ar., and sangiv , Mod. 

Pers. (lit. heavy). 

Indue, Induing, vide Endew. 

Inke or Ink, (the whole neck of a quarry), gardan , gen., 
Hindu, and Pers. : ^ manka, Hindi (a cocking term). 
Inseam, vide Enseam. 

Iren or Iron, [the tiercel of the golden Eagle ( Vide Harting’s 
Birds of Shakespeare , pp. 53-4]. 

Iron-mail or Ked-raail, vide Mail. 

Ispaghul, » 3 yu»i isfarza or J^***.! ispaghal , Mod. Pers. 
Intermewed, (moulted indoors, in confinement), or 

khani or khanagi, Panj. : khana-kurtz , Ind. Pers. 

MS. : tulakt (moulted) and khana tulak, Mod. 

Pers. : marbut , Ar. MS. 

Iuke, vide Juke and Inke. 


J 

Jack, (male of Merlin), vide Merlin. 

Jackdaw, kavin , in Kashmir (the Common Jackdaw). 

Jay, (?) (the Green Jay Cissa sinciesis ; formerly trained 

to take small birds J ): balut-khur , Mod. Pers. (the 

Common Jay). 

Jerboa, y yarbu ‘ or ^j^jarbu ', Ar. : mush-i du-pa. 

Mod. Pers.; vide Mouse. 

Jerfalcon, vide Gerfalcon. 

Jerkin, (male of Jerfalcon) a - shunqarcha, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Jesses, Jija duwdl,f., H., and Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS.: 

tasma , P. (“ strap amongst Panjabi falconersalso applied 
to the jesses): pacha-band (in the Panjab applied to 

jesses of silk or cotton with ‘ varvels *; but in Persia jesses 
generally are so styled): band and musht-band , 

Ind. Pers. MS.; #)3b pajza, Ind. Pers. MS. ; term also used 

1 Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., June 1907, p. 398, note 1. 
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by the Urdu poet Sauda : pi. djm shuruk, Ar., Ind. 

MS.: aiyaqayn (?) dual of siyaq Ar. ?, Ind. 

Pers. MS.; sdqayn , Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto): 

shikar-band, Panj., (vide also Leash) (the leather thong 
that attaches the varvels to the leash or to the swivel) : 
4/ duwdleh kama, Panj. (to remove the crfance 

and leash and to fly a new hawk at the lure with only the 
jesses on): anufi , Panj., the cloth ‘ ring ’ m front 

of and broader than the pacha-band ; it protects the front 
of the stalke and distributes the pressure on the leg when 
the hawk bates): shabuq , Ar. 

Jet up and down, vide Remove. 

Join, [when a second hawk also * binds ’]. 

Joint, pi. majsal , pi. mafasil , Ar.. band, Panj , 

(aL ^t^. chahar band , amongst falconers means the flesh of 
both thighs and both sides of the breast —bajkal — %iven to 
a hawk; a baj&al in this connection is the aju*» yak sim 
* of Mod. Pers. and signifies the wing with all the flesh of 
one side of the breast) * vide also ‘ Wing.’ 

Jouke, Joke, [“—youre hauke Joukith. and not slepith.”— 
Boke of tit. A., p. 9*). 

Juke, [The neck of a bird.— Halliwell , and Gen. Rec. • >, 62. 

Bert has iuke • ‘ vide * InkeJ. 

Jungle-fowl, vide Fowl. 

Jutty, to fly to, (of short-winged hawks), [Iff yowre hawke 
nyme the fowle at the fer side of the Ryuer or of the pitt 
from you. Then she sleeth the fowle at the fer 1 Jutty and 
if she slee it uppon that side that ye been on as it may 
hap dyuerse times. Then ye shall say she hath sleen the 
fowle at the Jutty ferry.— Boke of St. Albans , p. 48]. 

Jutty Ferry, vide supra. 

K 

Kauke, to, vide C&wking-time. 

Kernel, Ja'c may&z : Jchasta or hasta , Mod. Pers. 

(the stone of fruit). 

Kestrel, a )jJ larzanak Panj.: regi (in K&purthala); 

shikal and chhikal (in some parts of the Panjab): 

J Far. 

* Vide Jl. Ai. Soc. Beng.. Vol. II, No. 10. December 1906, p 527. 
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bdd-furukh, Pushtu (for bdd-khurak ?) the common Kestrel: 

daXija , Mod. Pers.; daUja-yi ndkhund 

siydh , Mod. Pers. (the “ blaok-oiawed, t.e., the Common Kes¬ 
trel ; 5ap-J^ dalija^yi ndkhun-i so,fid. the “ white- 

clawed,’* i.e., the Lesser Kestrel): l aUuwaysiq Ar. 

MS. 

Key or Clofer, vide Sengle. 

King-crow or Drongo-shrike, JK kdUkirich or JK hat 

kirichhi , Panj.; kalkolachi , Hindi (ditto); MfA 

(in Chachli-Hazara): biLchanga t Hindu.; vide Drongo- 

shrike. 

Kirnells, (or swellings near the eyes ; contain small white ‘ kir- 
nells* like those in cattle: vide Bert, p. 84), zahr-bad , 
Panj. and Ind. Pers. MSS. (a name given to many ailments 
accompanied by swelling). 

Kistress, [a kestrel .—Halliwell quoting Blome. According to 
the former authority ‘kress-hawk’ is in Cornwall a 
‘ hawk ’]. 

Kite, 1 JUa. chit Hindu., and cU hit , Panj. and gahih , Kash¬ 
miri (the Common Kite of India, Milvus Govinda): Ja 
qainchi hil f Panj. (a fork-tailed kite) and patan hit , 

Panj. (a square-tailed kite); the former is fancied to be 
the more difficult quarry) : Jjb 15 chUaq-i qapaq or 

chilaq-i qapaq-i kutah, Mod. Pers. (the ‘ fork¬ 
tailed * kite; the Common Kite of India ? vide also Harrier), 
gfiiad) al-hidatah Ar. MS.: eh*, <^>+ 4 * bahmni chil, Hindi 
(the Maroon-backed Kite). 

L 

Lamb, vide Sheep and Fawn. 

Lammergeyer, or U* 1 humd or hunay , Mod. Pers.: 

as-satal, pi. as-sitlan, Ar. MS. 

Lanner,* Lanneret, (male of Lanner), [The Lanneris not found 

* .?*mSn b^chil, zamin kl anl “ the kite of the eky and the maid¬ 
servant of the earth (are alike bad),’ * Hindu. Prov. {Afil is a free maid¬ 
servant as opposed to laundi ). It is an Indian superstition that if a 
traveller oomes across a kite with a white beak he will attain the object 
of his journey. 

* Ptde Joum. As Soc. Bengal, Vol. II, No. 10. 1906 
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in India. Alphanet is said to be a name for the Tuni¬ 
sian Lanner ! ] : ad-hurr y Ar. MS. 

Lantimer, [Young hawks caught wild before Lent.—Stone¬ 
henge's British Rural Sports], Vide nau-rozi, under 
Hawk. 

Lapwing, [A dessert of Lapwyngs . vide Plover and Congre¬ 
gation]. 

Large, vide * Big’ and ‘ Fleshy.’ 

Lark, aggin , 2 Hindu., (the Singing Bush-lark): bageri 

(the Short-toed, or Social Lark, the ortolan of Calcutta): 

chandur , Hind, and Panj. (the Large-Crested Lark); 
Jjy bodal , lit., “crested” (ditto in Chach Hazara): 
kakuli, Mod. Pers. (the Crested Lark, Alanda cristata): 
qvrnbarah y Ar. (the same species): qdzldyh., T. and 

P. (the same species ?). Vide Exalting. 

Leash or Lease, dor , Panj., (also =' the price of the leash ’ i,e. y 

the ‘tip,’ one rupee or more, usually given to a falconer 
bringing a present of a hawk from his master)* &)j)fa 
shikar-rawan, Ind. Pers. MS.. fa shikar-band , Mod. 
Pers., vide also Jesses: marasah or JL*y> mirsal Ar. 

MS.: [“A lece of haukis of ye tour is iii ”], a-* 

« bahla gush , Mod. Pers. 

Leech, johk y Hindu., (vide alsoFillanders): jhj zalu, Mod. 

Pers.; devcha , Ind. Pers. MS.: <3^ « alaq 9 , Ar. MS. 
Leg, c5^ or b pa or pay, gen., Pers., (sp. the hind leg of a 
quadruped, the foreleg being called dost; ‘vide 1 

Hand, and Foot). 

Leopard, IjAjjJ tendivd , Hind.; palang P.: vide Cheetah. 
Lice, cy*. jun, gen.: shipish or shupush , Mod. Pers. : 

qarnly Ar.; rishk , Mod. Pers. (nits). 

Lights, vide Lungs. 

Lime, vide Bird-lime. 

Lines, or lunes, or lewnes, or loynes, [probably a long cord used 
as a leash (instead of a long strap), the ;^5 dor of the 
_ ~ » 

l Ther is a Lanare and a Lanrett. And theys belong to a Squyer.— 
Boke of St. Albans, p. 53. 

The falconers of the Shaykb of Biskrah. in Algeria, knew no other 
name for the Lanner than Ap-tayr “ the Bird.’* 

* Thifr lark sihgs on the wing as ell as on the ground. 
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Pan jab; but vide Harting’s Bib. Acc., p. 225. ‘ ‘ Lunya 

about her feet, Morte d* Arthur, i, 180.”— HalliweU, In 
the Panjab, if a swivel is used, it is permanently attaehed 
to a long cord and the jesses are fitted with varvels. A 
fine leather strap is attached to the ring of the swivel, and, 
passed through the varvels, attaches them to the swivel. 
Ordinarily, however, the je9ses are simple pointed straps 
without any hole or slit at the ends : they are knotted to 
the leash without any swivel]. 

Lion, babar , in India and shir, in Persia, but vide also 

‘ Tiger.* 

Liquorioe, mulhaiti, Hindu, (liquorice-root). 

Liver, lapdtf haleja , Hindu. : jigar , P. (vide Lungs). 

Lizard, bU or sand or sandhd (uromastix) : susmar , 

Mod. Pers. (same species?). 

Lose, bl^uJ £janwar ko le-jana, Hindu., (said of a quarry 
that flies away straight, and fast pursued by the falcon, 
so that both get lost): dur-kash shudan , intr., 

Ind. Pers. MS. (said of the hawk). 

Lowbelling, [the same as Bat-fowling q.v. J. 

Luggar, lagar (female), incorrectly lagAar, and jhagar 
(male) Hindu. 

Lungs, jigar-i safid, Mod. Pers. (lights). a*:> dama , 

Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (a fatal disease of the lungs). 
Lure, (or * catch * of lewer), 1 adi= talba , vulg. ad^ dalba, l Hindu.: 

qardltag&Uy Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. a black scare-crow, vide 
Zenker; in the Panjab the lure is generally made of crows* 
wings): Ind. Pers. MS. (apparently a corruption or 

error for the previous word): alls' kushta, Hindu, and Mod. 
Pers. (a dead bird used as a lure) : aJLft tabla, Mod. Pers. 
i baftaraJi, in Basrah and Baghdad : milwdnh , in 

. Bahrayn Island (root unknown): aJU palla , Ind. Pers. MS. 
(the ordinary distance from which a hawk is lured): 

gumbos kardan> Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. ‘ to dome ’; 
said of a hawk that has, as it were, a high trajectory in its 
flight to the lure): ;bc mar-pech dmadan, Ind. 

J Vide p 52 Hartmg’s reprint of Bert’s Hawks and Hawking , 
of 1619. 

* Not to be confuted with the cocking term daibS or dalba . which it 
an inferior cock kept for a game cockeril to bully. 
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Pers. MS. and coll, (coming to the lure orookedly, in a 
zigzag): fj garm-i talab , Mod. Pers. (keen on the lure, 

t.e., thoroughly trained to the lure) : vide Obedient. 

Lure, to, dalbe par buland. 

Luring-ground, tff k r JJ 0 talab-gdh , Xnd. Pers. MS. 

Lynx, siydh-gush , Hindu, and Pers.: Jh* 

9 > 

t andg u Uar or aAD| aUtnfah, At. MSS. : cLkvaAJi aUgbunjul 
(Hay at U> L-Haydwan ). 


M 

Mad, divana, Pers., ‘ * mad” and majhul,A r., “igno¬ 

rant ” (said of a young hawk in its first season when it 
can be entered to any quarry). 

Madness, diwdnagi-yi-jdmvaran , Ind. Pers. MS 

(madness in hawks). 

Magpie, and ZaZ,Panj., and mahd-lal , Hindi (the Com¬ 
mon Indian Magpie): 4 akah , Ar. and T., and Ind. Pers. 

MS.; zdy&cha, Pers. ; kardjak, in Kirman (the 

English Magpie). Vide Titengis. 

Magpie-Robin, Jbj> daydl, Hindu. 

Maill or Mailes, (breast feathers of hawks). [Hawkes have 
white maill. Canuas maill or Rede maill. and some call 
Red maill Iren may 11. White maill is soone knawe 
Canuas maill is between white maill and lion maill. And 
Iron maill is vara Rede.— Boke of Si. Albans , p. 11: vide 
these terms and also Coat. According to Halliwell Mail 
also meant a 4 spot on a hawk.’] 

4 Mail, to,’ h,*' yfr)? kuchi karnd, Panj.: qapdvcha 

kardan , Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers. : vide Sock. 

Maina, jdgcha t Panj. (the Common Maina); • sharak, 

Panj.; or gutdri or gutali i Panj. (Murree hills); 
IdU (in Derajat) ; maina, Hindu.: ^ lali , Hindu, (the 
Bank-maina). Vide Starling and Pastor. 

Make-liawk, [an experienced, and generally intermewed, hawk, 
Hown with a raw hawk at wild quarry; vide Cast and 
note]: ali-f qusfei ustad, Mod. Pers.' 

Make in, vide Get in. 

Mallard, nil-sir murgAdbi , Panj.: sona 

murg&abt, T., P. (in Chach Hazara): Jb nilich male and 
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gi tuj female (in Kashmir): j*> i/^b j0 wurghdbii-yi 

sar-sabz , Mod. Pers., and murghabi-yi shil- 

bdsh t T. and Pers.; vide Sorde. 

Manage, (“ to handle anything with cunning ; according to the 
true nature thereof, * * Latham). 

Man, to, Manning, b;U ;3 dar mama , Hindu.: Uj* ;U ^ fj* bazar 
lc% mar dend , Hindu., ‘ vide * Carry. 

Mandible, (the upper was called ‘ beak ’ and the lower ( clap’ 1 ): 

chonch y Hindu, (the upper mandible, and fy**. jabra H. 
the lower ; cocking terms). 

Mantle, (to stretch out one leg and then extend the wing along 
it), 4 Cjf karauli karna , Panj.: LU& dand nikalnd t 
Panj. (lit. a kind of gymnastic exercise): IV or 
ongraifi bhamd or lend , Panj. (for Hindu, angran b. or l., 
to stretch oneself). 

Mar-hawk, (of a falconer who handles hawks clumsily), **31* 

AL iska hath Jcharab hai : uzbak (lit. Uzbeg, i.e., clumsy 
and stupid and uncivilized). 

Mark, cA-» a* buna shudan , Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; vide 
Fall at mark. 

Markings, ho> Mug, Hindu. : lawny , Panj. (lit. “ cloves,” 

the long drops on the breast of an immature peregrine). 

Marlion, vide Merlin. 

Marrow, ^*£*1 magJiZri ustukhwdn, Mod. Pers. 

Marsh-Mallow, vide Hollyhock. 

Maw, vide Stomach. 

Meat, y>y>bot%, Hindu, (pieces of butcher’s meat): ajU 

qusht-i yushtri maza t Ind. Pers. MS., Mod. Pers., and Ar. 
MS. (flesh of an animal near the back-bone, the saddle; 
tender): bach% t Panj. (lean meat near the shoulder, 

• without skin, fat, or bone): tukma , Ind. Pers. MS. 

(chopped meat, wetted and placed inside a bird and given 
on the lure): kha8% kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. 

and Panj.^ (to pluck and bone a bird for a hawk, vide 

l In Stonehenge’s British Rural Sports ‘chap*; doubtless a mis 

print. 

* According to Lasoelles, however, it is ‘ to sit on the perch with 

the wings and tail fully Bpread * and is a sign of ill-temper. 
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Qawanin %i 8‘8ayyad , p. 106, note 1): whtiha dddan, 

Mod. Pers. (lit. to cause appetite, is to give washed or 
wetted nieat); gush-hhur shudan , Mod. Pers. 

(to become acoustomed to eat meat; of a new hawk): Utf 
gala, Hindu, (ohopped-up meat; also, by some, the purge 
given previously to flying, and by others a doctored cast¬ 
ing): Q 08 ht, Hindu, (any meat) : gush^i 

puskt-i maza, Pers., in an Ar. MS. Li-k bushtumazak {the 
tender meat near the back-bone, the saddle): Ja dil (heart): 
y buz (in Pers. ‘ goat * but amongst Punjabi falconers often 
* goat’s heart ’) : vide Breast and Washed meat. 

Medarosis ittisd 1 , Ar. (from Ind. Pers. MS.) 

Meddle, or Medylle, [to mix], 

Melowne, (a species of eagle), vide Bawtere. 

Merde, (excrement), fuzla, gen., Hindu., Pers., and Ar.: 
vide Mutes. 

Merlin 1 , ^ko^Jg» or ^y*y turumtx female, and Iky turumta male, 
Hindu, (the Red-headed Merlin Hypotriorchis Chicquera ); 
[y**- cketwd , Hindi (male of ditto): Jjl y^y turumtx-e 

qiziVbash, Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto): in Ind. Pers. MS. 

said to be the Turki name of the previous species: <y*y 
retal turumii , Panj., and regx in the Derajat,(theEnglish 

Merlin; vide Hobby): turumta, T. and Pers. (the English 

Merlin): *y aVyvpyu*, in one Ar. MS. the Merlin ; but 

in another the male Sacer : mtH., said to ^chetwd. 

Mew, Mews, ailA. qush-hhdna , Mod. Pers. (place where hawkt 
are kept): ky° marbat, Ar. MS. 

Mew, to, «JJ>k bi-tulak bastan, Mod. Pers. (to cast to mew): 

az tulak dar amadan (to come out of the 
mew): vide Moult. 

Migrate, to, 3 yilaq u qishlaq kardan , Mod. Pers.; 

c.v^ j*» 3 *r* sardsxr a garrrmr kardan , Mod. Pers. 

Migration, ^s3J r avx, Panj. 

Migratory, yy* rdfcnaward, Ind. Pers. MS.: ^ JV cAaZ kd 

fanwar , Panj. (migratory bird, etc.): addel , adj., Panj. 

1 Ther is a Merlyon. And that hawke is for a lady .—Boke of St. 

Albans, p. 53.. 
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(said of a hawk that has reached its final destination and 
taken up its abode in one spot). 

Mites, (small parasites), vide Lice. 

Mole-cricket, ghu^an, Panj. 

Momey, k*}* mumiya : mumiya-yi inmni (Egyp¬ 

tian). 

Monaul, vide Pheasant. 

Moorhen,^ iX? jal-kukar , Panj. and d? jai-mury]ii , Hindu, 
jy ^ manmantof , in Chach Hazara, vide Water-Rail. 

Moult, yjS kuriz , incorrectly quriz, Hindu.: tulak , 

Mod. Pers.: par-gardan (false moult, a curable 

disease ; the hawk so afflicted sheds the new feathers as 
soon as they are grown). 

Moult, to, Mtfyy kuriz khana, Hindu., (sometimes but incorrect¬ 
ly quriz ): tulak kardan , Mod. Pers. 

Moulted, fjy bozam , adj., Panj., in an Indian MS. &)S bozan, 
(by some applied to any hawk of one moult; by others to 
an intermewed hawk of one moult): vide Intermewed. 

Mount, to, Uaja. charhnd , Hindu. 

Mount, to take at the, vide Souse. 

Mounting sar-balati, subs., Mod. Pers., (of a goshawk ; 

mounting to obtain an extensive view when the quarry 
has a good start and the exact spot of its putting in might 
escape detection). 

Mouse, if*?*? chuhi (but ^*y? chuhd rat) Hindu. : mush , 

Mod. Pers. (a gen. term for mice and rats and squirrels, 
etc.): lA}* 0 mush-i Jchdnagi (house-mouse): 

mush-i mhrdto. Mod. Pers. (a. field rat). 
mush-i du pa, Mod. Pers. (the two-legged rat, the antelope 
rat): ^yy or gyy^ jarbu* or yarbu* , Ar., jerboa (applied to 
the previous species). 

Moustache, vide Cheek-stripe and Gape. 

Mouth, muhh y Hindu.: dahan P. : vide Cheek-stripe 

yii tdlUy Hindu, and ft kam , P. (roof of the mouth): 

*aq-i dahan , Mod. Pers. ditto (for saqf-i 

dahan ?). 

M uer des champs t or Muer de haye t [vide Harting’s Bib. Accipil- 
raria, pp. 227 and 226]. 
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Mummy, vide Momey. 

Munia, pidri (the Plain Brown Munia, Mania malabarica). 

Murmuration, [a Murmuracion of stares.— Boke of St. Albans , 
p. 82]. 

Musket, (male sparrow-hawk) bdshin , Hindu, and Ind. 

Pers. MSS.: or jurra-yi qirghi or jurra-yi 

basha, T., P. 

Mustard c sarson : |j|3 tar amir a, (blaok mustard). 

Muster, (flock) [a mustre of Peoockys]. 

Mute, to, 1 (of long-winged hawks only ? vide Mitchell, p. 20) : 
G/ euj bit kama , Hindu, (of any birds): G;U> paifckal 
mama , Hindu, (of hawks only): chalquz zadan, 

Mod. Pers. 

Mutes, (vide also Excrement): ^ bit, pi. biten , Panj. 

and Hindu., (of any birds): paikkal pi. 

pailchulen, Hind., (of hawks only): chata, Panj., (large 

mutes): bandi or nochd* Panj., (small mutes) : 

tfjd zaraq , Ar. MS. (of all birds): Jliuj ganda paikhal , 
Ind. Pers. MS. (discoloured mutes); vide Pannel. 

Mynah, vide Maina. 

N 

Narrel, or Narell = nostril, vide Nares. 

Nares, (nostrils), jj"rb nas Panj.; w^G ndk Hindu.: c>UG \ jr » 
surakh^i ndsdn , Ind. Pers. MS.; vide Button. 

Neck, gardan, Hindu., Pers.: cjzJ surahi-gardan , 

Ind. Pers. MS. (long-necked). 

NeBt, ghonsla , Hindu.: khontha (in Behar): 

dshiyana and larva , Mod. Pers. and Panj. 

Nestling, vide Eyess. 

Net, J jal, Hindu, (any large net); jaH, Hindu, (any 

small net; also net-work): paWi, Hindu, (for oatching 

birds in trees and hedges): ;y tur, Mod. Pers. (any net): 
* 

vide Urines: JU sLjd do-paUa jal , Panj. (a doubled or olap- 

1 Mitchell in his Art and Practioe of Hawking (p. 20), states that 
“ mute ” is proper for long-winged hawks only and “ slice ” for “ short 
winged.” 

ft Nuch-gaya in Derawal means “ empty.” 
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net); poshida , Panj. (a large double net, similar to 

preoeding; when set it is ‘conoealed* by earth, eto.): 

dhajji , Panj. (a doubled or clap-net set under water 
for water-fowl): vide also Snare. 

Netted, vide Passage-hawk. 

Nias, vide Eyess. 

Night-blindness, ‘ asha*, At., and shab-kuri, Pers. 

Night-heron, iJjj wdlc Hindi, a wank, Panj.; Jij or Jfj 

vdq or vdq vaq, Pers.; ;y bor Kashmiri. 

Night-jar, chhapdk 5, but vide Owl. 

Nightingale, jlj* buUbvl-i hazdr ddstan , or bulbuLi 

hazdr, or hazdr , Pers.: vJ*ic,pl. JaU*, ‘ andalib, pi. ‘ anddil , 
Ar.: ‘vide* Watch. 

Noble, hurr, Ar. (noble, applied to the young of certain ani¬ 
mals and birds): tayr u *Lhurr, Ar. (generally the 

Goshawk). 

Nomme, to, or Seize a fowl, (if it breaks away?). 1 

Noose, pha,%, Panj.: ffab pd-dam , Panj. (nooses on sticks, 
to snare running birds): ijJij Ind. Pers. MS.: ^ isy° &JL*. 
halqaryi mu-yi asp, Mod. Pers. (horse-hair noose): Ji qil , 
T. (?), Mod. Pers.- afy, ribqah , Ar., gen.: fahhhh , Ar., 

and Pers. 

Numbed, thuthara hu,d, or fy* tjft akard hu,d , Hindu. 

k%8, Mod. Pers. 

Nut or Note, dl&ijh) rugAan-dan, Mod. Pers., and ^&*mudhun t 
Ar. (the oil-bottle). 

Nyas, vide Eyess. 

Nye, [A nye of ffesaunttys]. 

O 

Obedient, ditfi J»\bdz garddn , Ind. Pers. MS. (obedient to the 
lure, quickly returning to the lure). 

Oil-bottle, vide Nut. 

Oriel, pilak 9 Hindu.; Jy Jh*\p08h nul 9 in Kashmir (the 
Golden Oriel). 

I If the quarry break away leaving feathers behind *< noma or seise ’ ' 

and not 44 take," vide Boke of St. Albans, p. 12, reprint. Elsewhere, 

p. 21, * Noftme and Nym ’ are used for * take.' 
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Osprey, damirdizinak and £tL» j** damirqaynagA , T., 

P. (lit. iron-olawed): ahquray *, Ar. MS. 

Ost, (Host) [an Ost of sparowis]. 

Ostringer, or Austringer, (keeper of goshawks and tiercels), 
(*** *;3 shikarchi-yi zard-chashm , Mod. Pers., vide 

Sperviter. 

Over-hand, or C. Utf galiyake dena or khildnd (to cram 
fowls or horses). 

^9 

Owl, uUu Hindi, gen.: f;U* or f;hf or t;Uf mamara , gubard , 
or gurnard , Panj. (a name given to both the Indian Grass- 
owl , Strix Candida , and the Short-eared owl, Otus brachyotus): 

such gurnard , Panj., 4 ‘the white gurnard ” (the 

Indian Grass-owl): hukku (in Dera Ghazi Khan the name 

of a large owl that lives in ravines): roshak , Panj. 

(a species of small owl) * Jb Panj. (another species of 
small owl): oA* chug&d, Panj., in Derajat shapaTd, 
and vnlg. chapaki (the spotted owlet, Athene Brama , 

vide Night-jar): f»y bum, and colloquially cfty and uiy, bif 
and buf, Mod. Pers. (an owl): shah-buf, Mod. Pers. 

(Eagle-owl): b ydpldq-i sahrati, Mod. Pers., (the 

Short-eared Owl): jib l> yaplaq-i baghl , Mod. Pers. (lit. 

the garden ydplaq , probably the Wood Owl): 
l aru8-i chdh Mod. Pers. (lit. “bride of the well/’ alight- 
coloured species, said to prey on pigeons in mosques, etc.): 
(Jiji *b or chugAd or bdya-qush, Mod. Pers. (a small 
species, probably Athene Brama ): JUa f mwrgA-i 

shah dhang or Ja. £^0 murgA-i hoQQ, Mod. Pers. (a small 
species; the male is said to be no larger than a lark; prob. 
Athene Persica). 

Owl-headed,^ chugA-sar, Hindu, (said of a hawk). 

Owl’s-light, (the time just after sunset), munh 

ahdherd , subs., Hindu, and Panj., (specially of morriing 
time): jhutputd waqt , Hindu, (of evening only) : 

j JjS isJj vaqtri gurg u mish, Mod. Pers. (lit. the time 
of the wolf and lamb ; specially of morning twilight). 
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Paddling, vide Badelynge. 

Paddy-bird, hagula , Hindu. ; vide Egret. 

Palate, vide Mouth. 

Palpitations, Jy*> hawl-i dil , Pers., and ah* Minna, Hindi, 
Ind. Pers. MS. (the disease of—), and khafaqan Ind. 
Pers. (temporary — ), but vide Pantas. 

Pannel, *3 talvin tah , Panj.: ^to IL. chatd marti hai t 

Panj. = “ the stomach is not yet empty ’ ’ and^f^ v' 
ab bandiydn par a-ga,i — li the stomach is quite empty,’ 9 
vide Mutes : khazina or khazana , Mod. Pers. 

Pannus, (disease), sabal, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Pantas, &*>ddama, Panj .land Ind. Pers. MS.; khafaqan , Mod. 
Pers. (lit. palpitation of the heart). 

Paralysis, ^ laqiva, Ind. Pers. MS. ( — of the face) : Jl* falij , 
Ind. Pers. MSS. (of half the body). 

Partinger, (Partridge-hawk), ^ tJjf lcabk-gir t etc., adj., Pers. 

Partridge, chakor , Hindu., and «JoJL# kakUk , T., P. and 

w Sjf kabk Pers., (the Chakor, Caccabis Indica): titar, 

Hindu., and jirufti , Mod. Pers. (the Grey Partridge, 

Ortygornis ponticeriana) kali titar , Hindu., and 

durrdjy Mod. Pers. (the black partridge, Francolinus vul¬ 
garis) : ^ is* si-si or8 U8u f Hindu., and ^ tihu or 
tayhu , Mod. Pers. (the See-See or Desert Partridge); 

b Yd Husain, Ind. Pers. MS. (said to be a species of 
partridge; its cry is supposed to be “0 Husain!”): 

tPyhdj, At. MS. (for the Pers. tihu, the See-See or 
Desert Partridge ?): vide Covey. 

Passage-hawk, ^*1* ddmi, Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. 

* snared,’ said of any wild-caught hawk); <^3 tur%, Mod. 
Pers. (ditto : lit. “ netted ”) ; jy*. chuz, Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS. (any hawk in the immature plumage); by 
tarinak, Panj. (a haggard); vide also Saker and Hawk. 

Paste, a*aJ luqma , Ind. Pers. MS. (any paste, intoxicating or 
otherwise, that artificially increases a hawk’s hunger. A 
minute portion is conoealed in a wafer of meat and given 
at least half-an-hour before flying. After half-an-hour a 
taste of blood is given). 

Paster, (plaister) aW* zamdd , Ar. and Pers.; yJ lep, Hindi. 
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Pastor, lu* gulahi main a, Hindu, (the Rose-coloured Star¬ 
ling). 

Peacock, 1 mor , m., and momi, f., Hindi; ta'us, 

Pers. ; vide also Muster. 

Peck, to, vide Beak. 

Peep, (flock), fa Pepe of cbykennys]. 

Pelt, (dead quarry), mAT Jcushta , Panj., Pers. (also any dead bird 
used as a lure). [The dead body of any fowl howsoever 
dismembered .—La tham . ] 

Pelfe, vide Pill. 

Pendant feathers, bahutd , Panj.; shalwar, Panj. and 

Ind. Pers. MS. [vide Thigh). 

Penne, (a feather q. v.). 

Perch, chakas , Panj.; 151 adda Panj. (block) jlj*j or 

padwaz or patwaz, Ind. Pers. MS. (a high perch for pigeons 
or hawks, made of two uprights and a cross pole; the Arabic 
for this pattern is stated to be w**) ; Jit, in two Ind. 
Pers. MSS.; nishiman, Mod. Pers. (gen.); vide Mi¬ 
gratory for addel wabr , Bahrayn Is.: pi. kanda> 

rah , pi. lcanadir , Ar. MS. : ab'arizah, Ar. MS. (prop, a 

beam). 

Peregrine , 4 bahri , and incorrectly isjt# bhairi, Hindu, (the 

female); *xu bahri bachcha, Hindu, (the male); up*** 
bahri , and shahin q. v., Mod. Pers.; shdhina , 

Ar. of Baghdad ; in an Ind. Pers. MS. the Arabic name is 
said to be w i, but according to Jerdon qarbash. 

Petty singles, (the small toes), chhoti ungliydh : vide 

Sengles. 

1 Mrig bandar ti0r mor .*. Yih charofi khetd ke chor; saying : “ The 
black-buck, the monkey, the grey-partridge and the peacock. These are 
the four that rob tho crops.*’ 

In Bengal the peacock is sacred as it is the vehicle of Kdrtikiya , the 
God of War. In Hindu poetry the kekd cry of the peacock is an 
accompaniment of rain. The ruling family of Morbhanj in Orissa sprang 
from tne egg of a pea-hen ; hence the name. The peacock calls both by 
night and by day and to Indian ears its discordant bawl, associated, no 
doubt with cool days in the rains, is pleasing, just as to some English 
ears the harsh cry of the jay is akin to music. 

ft By old writers the term peregrine seems to have been restricted to 
the passage-hawk or the haggard ; vide Gentle, and Fawken of the rock. 

" There is a Fawken peregrine and that is for an Erie.*’— BoJfee of St. 
Albans , p.,J52. 
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Pheasant, qirqavul , Mod. Pers.; or j)±>tazarv or tadarv, 

Ind. Pers. MS.; manal (the Monal Pheasant, Lophopho* 
rus Impeyanus) ; murgh-i zarrin in Kuram Valley 

(ditto): vide also Nye. 

Pie, vide Magpie and Titengis. 

Piece, tf&a or to'&fca, Mod. Pers. 

Pigeon, kabutar , Hindu, and Pers. (gen.): fjtf ^ gold ha - 
Zwtar, Hindu, (the domesticated blue-rock); y** 

kabutar-i hhanagi (a domestic pigeon); kabutar-i 

sahrd t i , Mod. Pers. (wild pigeon) ; kabutar-i chdhi , 

Mod. Pers. (ditto ; lit. well pigeon). 

Pill, vide Paste. 

Pill, or Pelf, [What is left of the quarry after the hawk has been 
fed on it.— Harting. In old English, pelf signifies trash, 
and hence money. * ‘ Pill or Pelfe of a fowle is that refuse 
and broken remains which are left after the Hawke hath 
been relieved.”— Latham]. 

Pin-and-Web, (a disease of the eye), 5^ parda-yi chashm f 
Ind. Pers. MS. (a film over the eyes); jvdari (prop, 

small-pox ; explained in an Ind. Pers. MS. as a disease of 
excrescences or marks in the eye; ulcer on the cornea ?) : 
<3^ 8uldq, Ar., and ^vx>l> bamrii, Hindi (a disease in which 
the hawk’s eyelashes fall out). Vide also Cataract. 

Pincers, gdz t Mod. Pers. (large) : minqdsh , Mod. Pers. 

(tweezers for pulling out hairs). 

Pinch, to, (to reduce in condition) ek kdgbaz ghatand , 
Panj., (to reduce a hawk the thickness of a paper, t.e., the 
least amount; do kdgfcaz to reduce it, double the previous 
amount, etc.): vide Raised. 

Pinion, to, vide Mail, to. 

Pmne in the feet, ^ tali and taliyah pi., Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS.: mijchak, Mod. Pers. (when blackness is 

present): la-* hafa , Ar., Pers. (when no blackness is present); 
vide also Foot. 

Pintail, vide Duck. 


1 Some orthodox Hindus consider the pigeon a bird of good omen 
and will not eat its flesh. By the Hindus in some parts of India it is an 
unlucky bird ; it merely desires that its own raoe shall increase ; should a 
pair build in the thatch, the house will become deserted. 
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Pitch, (the height at which a hawk waits on). 

Pitch, ob) zift , Pers. 

Phthisis, fjil v* Zazim, (also hectic-fever). 

Pleiades, tfide Plumage. 

Plover, karwanak, Hindu, (the Stone-plover, (Edicnemus 
crepitans): ^ abi karwanak or simply abi, and 

shukan in Derajat (the Large Stone-plover Esacus recurvi• 
rostris ): ujly* bachcha hvbara , Mod. Pers. (the Stone- 
plover) ; chakhruq , T. (ditto); karawan , pi. 

and kirwan and karatvtn , Ar. MS. (ditto); b nuqra- 

pd , Ind. Pers. MS. (probably the Indian Courier Plover, 
called in the Derajat nukal-pdn) ; Ja* ^ km ‘o^Z, and 
>5 jd ^ 'Alt dau dau t in Peshawar (ditto); w^Jb c>;) zard- 
palak, Ind. Pei’s. MS. (prob. the Yellow-wattled Lapwing): 

baran-Utlabak , Ind. Pers. MS. (the Red-wattled 

> 

Lapwing): jk kuUkcVo in Kashmir (the Red-wattled 
Lapwing): rotan, in Cliach Hazard (the Peewit and 

also plovers generally) : vide Congregation and Lapwing. 

Plumage, the feathers under the wing {vide Boke of St. A., 
p. 15). [The mail of goshawks in their soreage was called 
plumage and not mail q.v.] Vide Feathers. 

Plumage, (feathers given as a casting). Vide Casting. 

Plume, to, or Deplume jj par nochnd t Hindu, and Panj.: : 
^ par kandan , Pers. 

Plume, to fly at, [To fly at birds.— Salvin and Brodrick .] 

Plume «., vide Hood. [Plume is the general colour or mixture 
of feathers in a Hawke , which sheweth her constitution.— 
Lalham . In Hindustani this is called J5») rang or * colour 

Pochard, panyar, the Red-crested (?}, and %)>*» ab-kh°rd 
the Common Pochard (in Chach Hazara): nangir pochard 
or dun-bird (in Chach Hazara): vide Duck. 

Podagre, (gout in the feet), niqris , Ar. and Pers. (gout). 

[When yowre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the podagre. 
—Boke of St. A.,_p. 30.] # 

Point, make her, (of a hawk throwing herself up in the air over 
the exact spot where the quarry has ‘put in ’). Vide ‘ to 
Block ’ and ‘ Put in.’ 

Poose, or Cogh, (oough), khans rt. 
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Pope’s nose, dumri , Hindu.: dumcha ; ij£*sdum- 

gaza, dumgdza , dumgkaza, Ind. Pers. MS. and 

Indian: |)±1 ft dum-liza, Mod. Pers. (the Pope's nose or 
the feathers under the tail?). Vide Nut and Brayle- 
feathers. 

Popilion, or Popylyen, (cocking term). [A special kind of oint¬ 
ment; for receipt vide Halli well’s Diet. of Arch, and Prov. 
words.] 

Pounces, (the innermost toes), vide Sengles. 

Poult, to, (to kill poultry; of a hawk : vide Royle and House). 

Pound, to, w/>?. jaw-hob ( karnd), Ind. Pers. MS. and 

Hindu, (to pound coarsely like ardawa). 

Powder, a&ui. fchushka and safuf t Ind. Pers. MS. (med.) 

Preen, (dress and oil the feathers with the beak), 

rawghani harnd , Hindu.: rughan-gtri kardan , 

and rugAan-lcashi kardan , Mod. Pers. (to oil 

the feathers): vide also Reform. 

Prey, mar, f., Hindu., and &ayd Pers. (quarry); vide 
Quarry and Rap tores. 

Primaries, dasaukha Hindi (the ten primaries in pigeons); 

vide Flight-feathers. 

Principals, (the two longest feathers in the wing), vide Flight- 
feathers and Flags. 

Prune, to Proigne, Proine, vide Preen. 

Pubis bone, iiU ji do-shdkha, Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. {vide 
Qawdnin-*'&-$ayydd, p. xxix, note 8). 

Puff up, vide Swell. 

Pull througli the food, (eat through it): [Not an Eastern 
device, as Hawks in the East get much carriage and are too 
tame and well-broken to need the device.] 

Pulse, u»i nab$ didan , Pers. (to feel the pulse in a hawk’s 

wing; vide Trans. Bdz-Namayi Ndsiri, p. 163). 

*>» 

Pup, lb pilldy Hindu.; Pers. sag-bacha (without tashdid) 

tula , P. (a pup, and also any sporting dog; m.c.; vide Dog). 

Purge, 4 £»U 8df% t Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS.: cil* qaf kardan 9 

Ind. Pers. MS. and Panj.: ijlUf iUdq ehudan , Mod. 

Pers. (to be moved): vide Enseam. 

Purge, to, <ide Enseam and last line under ‘Meat.’ 
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Purple Heron, vide Heron. 

Pus, yjg pip, Hindu: jarahat , Mod. Pers. eoll. 

Put, in, L bdz ne buna kiyd , Hindu, (the goshawk has 

put in; vide Flush): / yfa jh bdzne ddblcar baithi 

hai, Hindu.: or six) bi-buna burdan or rasanidan, 

Mod Pers.: vide Quarry, Enew and Mark. 

Put over, \S^ ghota dena, Hindu.; bjjj* u*±> lu'ma marornd , 
Panj. and Hindu.; (Jlji gush gusht-ash mi- 

shikanad, Mod. Pers. (the hawk is putting over); 
dtin dpdrir , T. • vide Endew. 

Puttock, vide Kite. 

Q 

Quail, batcr, Hindu, and Panj.: f ^ lawd Hindu, (the Rock 
Bush-Quail Perdimla Asiatica ; used for fighting): 
baldarchin, T., and budina , Mod. Pers.: yi> ghagas 

baler , Hindu, (the common European or Large Grey Quail; 
seldom used for fighting): chinak or chinga (the Black¬ 

breasted or Rain-quail Cotumix coromandelica) : vide also 
Bevy. 

Quarry, mazbuhat, pi., Ind. Pers. MS. (quarry taken by 

9 

hawks); sx) buna (quarry put in by a goshawk; vide Put 
in); vide Prey, and Ground-game. 

Quarry, to fly to the, 1 [And yowre liawke fleeth to the querre. 
When ther be in a stobull tyme sordes of mallardes in the 
felde and When she espith theym and commyth couerte 
her selfe. and flie preuyli under hedges or law bi the 
grownde. and nym oon of hem or thay rise then ye shall 
say that the fowle was slayn at the querre.— Boke of St. 
Albans , p. 49], 

Quarry-hawk, (an entered hawk). 

9 

Quick, (alive) zinda , Hindu, (opposed to )\syo murdar (an 

animal that has died of its own accord or was slaughtered 
in a manner contrary to Islam). 

Quills, par-gAaza , Ind. Pers. MS. (probably the quill portion 
of a feather, the shaft): JlU. parha-yi haled, Mod* 

Pers. (lit. lawful feathers); siy buqa , Mod. Pers. (the stump 

1 Apparently in contradistinction to * flying to the brook ’ or * to 

the river.! 
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of a quill, lit. , bucket): rish, Ar. MS. (the tail- and 

wing-feathers of hawks). 1 

Quinsy, vide Frounce. 

R 

Rail, vide Water-rail. 

Raise in flesh, tr., kS >f or **!< «-£>f ek kdghaz or ek patta 

charhand , Panj. (to raise a hawk in flesh the thickness of a 
paper or a leaf, i.e., the least possible amount). 

Raised in flesh, (* is when a hawk grows fat or prospereth in 
flesh.’— Latham), pih giriftan , Mod. Pers. \$y> 

mota ho-gayd ; fyt mast hu,d ; vide Pinch. 

Rake, to,* (to fly too wide ?)-. 

Rake away, to, [To take off, instead of pursuing the quarry 
flown at, or to fly wide of it.— Harting]. 

Raked, [ u —when the hawk seizes the quarry and flies away 
with it.— Colonel Thornton's Sporting Tour , p. 112 and 
note]. 

Raking, [Striking the game in the air.— Freeman and Salvin . 
Her direct pursuit without soaring is Raking. — Stone¬ 
henge's British Rural Sports ]. 

Ramage, (said of a wild hawk, difficult to reclaim) 

bahut jangti (very wild); safchUmizaj (hard of 

temperament). [“ Ramage , is when a Hawk is wilde, coy, 
or disdainful to the man, and contrary to be reclaimed ”]. 

Ramage-hawk, vide Bo wiser. 

Rangle, (small stones given to aid digestion) [Indian and Persian 
falconers do not give rangle]. 

Raptores, shikar a, pi. shikaragdn , Ind. Pers. MS. (an old- 

fashioned and unusual term for birds of prey; vide Sparrow- 
hawk) : qush, P.,T. (any bird of prey but especially the 

Goshawk; vide Eagle and Goshawk): tuyur i sab', 

and tuyur-i shikari , Mod. Pers. : ^;l^,pl.of 

jarih , Ar, MSS. (birds of prey): az-qawari, pi. of 

a*-?art, (birds and beasts trained to the chase). 

Rat, vide Mouse. 

Rat’s bane, vide Arsenic. 

Ratoner, [a rat-catcherJ. 

1 For other birds, risk is a general term. 

* Vide “ Falconry in the British Isles” o! Salvin and Brodriek, 

and HalliweH’s Archaic Dictionary. 
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Raundon, [And if the fowle spring not bot flee a long after the 
Reu and the hawke nym it then, ye shall say she flew it 
at the Raundon . 1 —Boke of St. Albans , p. 48]. 

Raven dhodhar, Panj ^ kulayh-i siyah-i 

quzqun or kulagb-i quzqun , Mod. Pers. (the Common Raven); 

qdgh in the Murree hills, a name also applied to the 
Indian Corby q. v. 

Raw, l$«.' kachchd , gen., Hindu.: na-danam kar, adj., 

Mod. Pers.; and gbdshxm Ar. coll., from qashm (of 
hawks, hands, etc.). 

Rebate, vide Bate. 

Reclaim, (from a wild condition ; to tame) 8 , vide to Man and to 
Train. 

Recorder, (a flute to teach birds to sing). 

Red-hawk, (or Sore-hawk), vide Sore-hawk and White-hawk. 

Red-legged Falcon; aUluzayiq , Ar. MS. 

Reeves, vide Ruffs. 

Reform, (to dress the feathers without oiling them), 

par-khnn fcardan , Mod. Pers.; khadang kardan , 

Mod. Pers.; L5 A $'jJ par-kashx kardan , Mod. Pers. and 

Ind. Pers. MS.; vide also Preen. 

Remove, (to change position in the field, with or without quarry 
in the foot), vide Carry. 

Reume or Rheum, Catarrh ; vide Snurt, etc. 

Rifler, or Rifelere, [a hawk that, duelling at the quarry in 
eagerness, seizes hold of the feathers only, is said to * rifle *; 
a hawk that habitually does so is a ‘ rifler *]. 

Rigid, oU> mat shudan f Mod. Pers. (to become rigid from 
astonishment, etc.; said of a goshawk when she spies a 
quarry at a distance). 

Ring, or Ring up, (to rise spirally to a height), kjf 

char ha ,i kamd and hAja. charhna, Hindu.: dawr 

kardan , Mod. Pers. (also to soar) : bi-dawuftddan, 

Mod. Pers. 

Rise, to, (vide Flush) c*** buland shudan , intr., Mod. Pers., 

(of quarry or hawk). 

1 Bun down ? 

* Vide Jl. As. Soo. Bong.,Vol. Ill, No. 2, February, 1007, p. 115. 

8 One English writer naively informs us that the creance was a *iong 

thread by which the hawk was drawn back after she was permitted to 

fly» and this was oalled the reclaiming of the hawk.’ 
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River-hawk, [as opposed to a Field-hawk]. 

Rivering, [flying at river-fowl; vide Fly at the brook]. 

Robin, (male Hobby) vide Hobby ; pidda, Hindu, (the White¬ 
winged Black Robin). 

Rod, Uifc kdmpd Panj. (the limed twig at the end of the y+j narju 
or long jointed bamboo of bird-catchers; vide also Bird¬ 
lime.) 

Roil, 1 or Royle, (to wander, rove about), vide House. 

Roller, (Indian), JLu niUkanth , Hindu.: sabzak , Panj. 

cMl*. chdhan, in Derajat. 

Rook, kdgAi or kagi y Panj. (the Common Rook): 
yaga, in Baghdad : mgh-i halal, Ind. Pers. MS.; vide 

Crow, and Building. 

Rope, qatima , T., P., (a rope of black goat-hair). 

Rouse, to, (shaking all the feathers violently), UJ phuri 
lend , Panj.: l phurkdre kama t Panj.: dy^ 

Wind rd abshandan , Ind. Pers. MS.: cjfcj tj khud- 

ash rd takan dddan , Mod. Pers.; ^yiji par puk kardan , 
Mod. Pers. 

Rousing, or Rowysin, vide Rouse. 

Royle, vide Roil. 

Rue, aiw.; ispand , Mod. Pers. (the seed of Peganum Uarmala). 
j** <xu*»f xspandri sobz (used in medicine): or 

bjjfr*) iepandri zard or isfarza-yi zard (for warding off 
the evil eye; vide Ispayhul). 

Ruff, to, (to hit the quarry and make the feathers fly without 
binding.) 

Ruffs and reeves, pdhari (in Chach Hazara). 

Rufter-hood, (a plumeless hood of special construction used for 
•newly-caught hawks only). [Easterns do not use the rufter- 
hood: they seel the eyes]. 

Rye®, [“—A Snurt, or colde in the heede of a Hawk, or the 
Rye.”— Bert. The disease shows itself of a swelling in the 
head]: c\> j&) zahrbdd Hindu.; vide Snurt. 

X Bert, p. 74, Harting’s Ed., has “ royled from marke.’* 

\ For a Snurt or colde in the.head of any hawke, it is most properly 

to be tearmed thus in long-winged hawkes, for short-winged hawks 

the RyV and yet th^y differ. Bert. p. 92, Harting’s Ed. 
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Saoer. [There is a Sacre and a Saoret. And theis be for a 
Knyght.— Boke of Albans , p. 53]: vide Saker. 

Saoret, (male of Saker), vide Saker. 

Sails, (wings of a hawk), vide Wing. 

Sail, to, fj* \) Jl> bal ra dar havd nigdh dashtan, Mod. 

Pers., (opposed to cwj Ij Jk to beat the wings, vide 
Bert). 

Saker, 1 chargk Hindu., and £ j*. charjch amongst Pathans: 
£chiUd chargh, Panj. (in Kapurthala applied to 
the variety with white spots on its back; vide Plumage): 

bdldban , Mod. Pers., (Passage Saker); and £ j*. charjch , 
Mod. Pers., eyess : Ind. Pers. MS. (said to a 

kind of chargh; other varieties are stated to be called 
andt): a*bA Ind. Pers. MS. (said to be a kind of 
chargA): yUty itdlgu or jflu) italgu , T.: jarudi , Mod. 

Pers., (said to be a small species of Saker); other varieties 
are oW baldbdn-ibadrijibali, lafif , etc.: 4 
jSlJ i as-saqr, Ar. MS.: I al-yutyut, in one Ar. MS. said 

to be the male Saker, but in another to be the Merlin. 

Sal-ammoniac, naushadar , Hind. 

Sand-grouse,or ^ f bajchttitar or bar-titar. Hindu, and 
Panj. (the Large Sand-grouse): jijA. sang-Jchwar t Ind, 

Pers. MS.: & * qata, Ar., collec. of qatdt (Pin-tailed;; 

qiUquruq , T. (Pin-tailed): ai*- siydh-sina , Mod. 
Pers. (lit. , “ black-breast ” ; the Imperial Sand-grouse, Pte - 
rocZea arenariu8) ; ftogtV gara, T. (and ^ (ditto). 

Scab, kivla , Mod. Pers 

Scabbiness, qar t Ind. Pers. MS. (scabbiness of the head). 

Scale, pulak , Mod. Pers., (scale on toe of a hawk). 

Scare-crow, dhokd, Hindu.; ma-tars , Mod. Pers. 

Score [twenty yards; a common term in ancient archery]. 

Scouring, vide Purge. 

Screen-perch, [not used by Easterns], 

Seamed [according to Stonehenge the qpposite of inseamed , 
or being in ‘ ‘ good condition * ’ : vide Enseam]. 


1 Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng , vol. iii, No 3, 1907. 

* Vide translation of the Baz-Nama-yi Nariri , pp. 49—56. 
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Seare, and Sere, vide Cere. 

Secondaries, vide Flight-feathers: al*khawdf% t Ar. MS. 

(the secondaries or tertaries ?). 

Seoretary-Bird, faros u ’ sfi-Shaytan, Ar. (lit,, horse of 

Satan): abhabib, Ar. (the friend). 

Secretly bi-duzda and d*L*salaf Mod. Pers :for(^At^H iss*jf 
vide (cast of). 

Sedge, at, [A corruption of 14 at siege”; said of a heron when 
at the water-side, in contradistinction to being “ on 
passage.’ ’— Harting ]. 

Sedge, or Sege, (number) [A sedge of heronnys or of betouris.— 
Boke of St. Albans , p. 81], 

Seel, to, (or Ensile) dhkh s%na t Hindu.; 

chashm dukhtan , Mod. Pers. 

Seeled, ahkh-sit , Pan}.: p^ chashm dukhta : 

lit bald bin , adj., Mod. Pers. (able to see out of the tops 
of the eyes, i.e,, partially seeled). 

Selde, to, vide Seel. 

Sengles, or Sencles ; [the long sengles = the keys or closers q.v., 
and the pety sengles are the small toes, while the inner¬ 
most toes are called pounces]. 

Seroell, (the pinion-feather of other birds ; the feather last cast 
in the moult), or jy? Ind. MS.: / Icirkit or 

kirkich i Panj. (properly of a goshawk only); vide Flight- 
feather. 

Sere, and pi. Seris, vide Cere. 

Serpent-Eagle, utjk**-*majnun (in Chaoh Hazara). 

Serving a hawk, (driving out from cover, quarry that has * put 
in ’) *** madad dend , Hindu, and Panj. 

Set, to, (make hungry) &*»jt gurisna kardan; ‘vide’ 
Sharp-set. 

Set down, to, (putting into the mew) yj Jcurtz men 

bithlana , Hindu.; *JJjb dar tulak boston* 

Set on, to, cwj ^*1; tula rd hay zadan (to set on a dog). 

Sew, to, the beak, vide Feake. 

Shaft, (of feather), pis qalam , Mod. Pers., (opp. to sJtkij risha 
web): vide Quills. 

Shahin* shdhin and kohl, Hindu, and Panj. (the 

female of F. Peregrinator , Babylonians , Atriceps etc,): 
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shdhincha and ^a^ koheld , Hindu, and Panj. (male 
of ditto): i^aIA shahin , Mod. Pers. and Ar. (a vague terra 
for Shahins and Peregrines 1 ; Ar. pi. shawdhin; 

‘vide’ Peregrine): ^**11 lachin, T.; [iboftarsA (?) Ar., vide 

Jerdon] : <^a*A abkuhi, Ar.MS. (from Pers.): dftt tiUhirak, 
Ar. MSS. (in one MS. said to be a small kind of Shahin 
and different from the bahrl or the jabali shahins; possibly 
the Barbary Falcon: in another said to be the male of 
the Shahin) : vide Barbary Falcon. 

Shanks, kakusa, in Chach Hazara (any kind of long-shanks). 

Sharp-set, (very hungry}, % 2 >jS gurisna karda shuda , 
Mod Pers.; vide to Set. 

Sheath, vide Case. 

Sheep, barra. Mod. Pers. (lamb and sometimes sheep; also 

fawn): barra-yi shir-mast. Mod. Pers. (sucking- 

lamb). 

Sheldrake, Shieldrake, chakwa chahm , Hindi, (male 

and female); and surkhab , Panj. (the Ruddy 

Sheldrake): tj&c ‘ anqud , Mod. Pers. (ditto): vide Dopping. 

Shikra , vide Sparrow-hawk. 

Shoveller, chamcha muphdbi (in Kapurthala) and 

^ dabbi murghabi (in Chach Hazara). 

Shrike, ^ latora, Panj., and in Derajat mamald (Indian Grey 
Shrike); mamdli in Derajat and j* harwajx in 

Kashmir (the Rufus-backed Shrike): Hf dlaguzina , 2 

T., P., (a large shrike that is ***&? surma-kashida or 
marked with a moustache); bdzuri, Kurdish, (ditto). 
vide also Warbler, and Drongo. 

Sinew, pattha , Hindu and Panj.; ^ pay Mod. Pers. 

Skin, pust, Mod. Pers. (outer skin): KjJ par da, Mod. Pers. 
(fine inner skin or membrane): vide Catgut. 


1 Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, 1907, and translation of the 
B&z-NUma yi JVSstri. * * 

a In Scully's list of Turki birds the Grey Shrike Lanius Homeyeri 

is given as <s^ [p ^ 5JS ^ur5Z5,» ; and the Desert Shrike Lanius arena - 

ius as ho? ghurWS'i. 
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Skin, to, UUV khaliyana or U)Ur JI 4 ? khdl utarnd, Hindu, (of any 
bird or animal): Mifci kardan , Mod. Pers. (to 

skin a bird, etc., so that the skin forms a bag): 
pust kardan , Pers. (to flay). 

Slice , 1 to, Slicing, [to cast the mutes a long way behind when 
muting]; vide Mutes. 

Slight-falcon, [the Peregrine 1. 

Slime, to, Sliming (vide Latham) [muting directly downwards 
instead of "slicing 7 ’ or jerking the mutes backwards; 
while muting in drops is “ dropping 77 ; vide Mutes]. 

Slip, to, a grey-hound, &***£ tazi kashidan , Mod. Pers. 

Sloose, (sloes), [vide Harting’s Bib. Accip., p. 229]. 

9 

Slow,^ susUpar , Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS., (of birds): 

kund , Mod. Pers. 

Smew, bdbilnazat , in Chach Hazara. 

Snake, yiL» sanp , Hindu.; dhaman, Hindi (a large species 

of harmless snake): jbo mar , Pers. 

Snake-headed,^-*jbo mar-sar, Ind. Pers. MS.; vide also Flat¬ 
headed. 

Snare, fl* dam , Hindu and Pers. (gen.): *5b or b pa-dam or 
pd.edam, Hindu, and Panj. (nooses, sp. on sticks, to snare 
birds by the legs): phdj , Hindu, and Panj. (noose, gen.): 

i Jb wal-pinjri or bdUchhatri , Hindu, and 

Panj. (ribs of bamboo shaped like the top of a small open 
umbrella covered with a net and horse-hair nooses are 
affixed to the ribs: for insect-eating birds a mole-cricket 
is tethered to a peg and for small hawks a live sparrow): 
vide Net: ckau-gaddi, Hindu, and Panj. (four thin 

strips of bamboo, limed, and bent in a curve, and placed 
croepways with their ends in the ground; the bait is 
. tethered underneath). 

Snared, dami , Hindu, and Panj. (of hawks, eto.) : 
turi , Mod. Pers. (lit. netted). 

Snarer, ^°!ab pd-ddmi , Hindu, (vide Snare): dddmdar, Ind. 
Pers. MS.; vide Bird-catcher. 

Sneezewort, ndk-chhihii , Hindi, and kundush , 

Ar. and Mod. Pers. 


1 Of short-winged hawk only ? Vide mutes. 
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Snide, or Snite, the beak, (to wipe the beak after feeding), vide 
Feake 

Snipe, UU. chdha , Hindu.: nuk-daraz, Mod. Pers. ^ 

Snite, or Snyte, [a snipe], vide Walk and Wisp. 

Snow-cook, kabk-i darr% } Mod. Pers. (Tetraogallus Cos - 

picue)ram chakor, in Kashmir (the Himalayan 
Snow-cock). * 

Snurt, (cold in the head), sar girifta shudan , Ind. 

Pers. MS. (an ordinary cold in the head, but vide Rye). 

Soarer, dawr-chi, Mod. Pers. 

Soar-hawk, vide Sore-hawk. 

Soar, to, dawr kardan, Mod. Pers.; 

dawr kardan va parsa zadan, Mod. Pers.: vide also Ring. 

Sock, kuchx, Panj. (for any bird; vide Mail); ^If gaddi 
(the strait-waistcoat of a sparrow-hawk, used in early train¬ 
ing)- 

Soda, by bura-yir Amani, Mod. Pers. (crude carbonate of 
soda). 

Sorage, (the first year of a hawk, whether eyess or brancher or 
passage-hawk): jSjy*- or isjy? chuzi or chuzagi , Hindu, and 
Panj. (lit. chickenhood): j isjy buziru yurigari , Mod. 

Pers. 

Sore, Sorde, or Sute [a flock of mallards]. 

Sore-hawk, and Soar-hawk, chuz , Hindu, and Panj. (a hawk 

in the immature plumage) : ;y jy buzyur or jy buz, P., T. 
(ditto): farlch , Ar., y>\ afrdjch pi. (also nestling). 

Souse, (blow, stoop) [If youre hawke nym the fowle a lofte: ye 
shall say she toke it at the mount or at the souse.— Boke 
of St. A., p. 48. Halliwell has ‘ ‘ ‘ Dead as a fowle at souse ’ 
... — Beaumont and Fletcher VII, 278. ‘ To leape or 

seaze greedily upon, to souze downe as a hawke.’ Florio, 
p. 48, Ed. 1611.” Harting in his Birds of Shakespeare, 
pp. 38-9, gives the derivation of this old falconry term, 
and also a quotation from King John, Act V, Sc. 2]. 

Sparrow, chiri, Hindu, and Panj.: gunjishk, Pers., 

vide Ost; [Sparrowfart, break of day]. 

Sparrow-hawk, 1 a&b bdsha (female) and bdshin (male), 

Hindu, and Panj., (the Common Sparrow-hawk); bdsha, 

l A spare hawke was 1 an hawke for a prest,’ while the Muskyet 

was for a holiwater clerke. 
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Mod. Pers. and qirghi t T., P. (ditto); orVt al-bashiq, 
Ar. MS. (ditto); <jy***)\ al-'aqsi, Ar. MSS. (male sparrow 
0 hawk); shikra (female) and or ^ chipakh 1 (male), 
Hindu, and Panj. (the Indian Sparrow-hawk Micrastur 
hadius): or jty piqu or pUghu, T., P., (ditto): rmnn , 

Ar. (?) (by the Yemen Arabs in Haiderabad, Deooan): 
heard t female and dhoti male, Hindu. (Accipiter vir- 

gotus): 4 vide * Goshawk. 

Sperviter, (keeper of sparrow-hawks and muskets : vide Boke of 
St, A ., p. 24), vide Ostringer. 

Spleen, ^ tilli , Hindu.: jyy supurz f Ind. Pers. MS.; 
tuhal, Ar. 

Spoonbill, ty chamcha buza t Hindu, and Panj. 

Sportsman, vide Falconer and Bird-catcher. 

Spouting, (blowing water over; vide Latham B. I, Part IT, 
Chapt. I., p. 1): by \)\y%* phu,drd kama , Panj. : liy 
baf kama, vulg., Hindu. : ^y ba-dahan-baf 

narrn kardan , Ind. Pers.MS.: by phuj kama , Hindu, 

(a cooking term). 

Sprain, ghati , ^yo moch f., lachak f. Hindu.: vJ; 

^y rag bi-rag shudan, Mod. Pers. 

Spring,* to, (flush the quarry) tr. and intr., vide Flush and 
View. 

Spring 8., [A Sprynge of Telia 1. 

Stale, (a stuffed bird as a decoy), vide Decoy. 

Stalk, to, (an animal) siba kardan , Mod. Pers. and T.: 

c>y y/ gurg shikar kardan , Mod. Pers.: bi- 

duzda raftan , Mod. Pers., vide Secretly, 

Stalke, yi naR Panj.: pacha , Ind. Pers. MS.: qalam , 

, Mod. Pers.: saq. Mod. Pers. (also leg). 

Stalking-horse, shikari bail , Panj. (a bullock trained 

for use as a stalking horse): daritah , Ar. (a camel or 

any animal used for stalking). 

Standing, (remaining in idleness at the block), baithi 

hai , Hindu. 

1 Indian poets and consequently lexicographers have incorrectly 

made chipak feminine. 

* Can this term have been confined to water-fowl ? 
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Stand, taking, (going to a tree or other point of vantage after 
putting in; by Eur. falconers considered a vice), vide Mark. 
Staniel, or Stanniel, 1 [Kestril q.v.]. 

Stare, vide Starling. 

Starling, sdr , Mod. Pers. : ah* ablaq maina , Hindu, (the 

Pied Starling): Uhi kala tiliya , in Deraj at (the Common 
English Starling): vide Pastor and Murmuration. 

Stavesaker, (a plant used for lice), wa habb u 9 r-rasan or 

cUsJi 4-uuj zabib^-'l-jabal, Ar. 

Steam, to, bukhur kardan , med., Mod. Pers. 

Sternchase, **^l*>f dar-jalav andakhta 'aqab raftan , 

Mod. Pers. (of a saker after a straight flying hubara = 
Panjabi idiom ^ ^ ur ohargb ko lega>\ “the 

hubara has carried off the chargb ”). 

Sternum, ^ azm-i zawraqi, Mod. Pers. (lit. keel-bone). 
Stomach, tab , Panj.: tah-i shikam , Mod. Pers.; 

j»s qa*r-i mi'da, Mod. Pers. ; (?), Ind. Pers. MS.: 

or'Aifji. khazina or Jchazdna, Mod. Pers.; vide Colon. 
Stone-plover, vide Plover. 

Stoon, the, or Stoone in the fundament, karaj , Mod. Pers. 

Stoop, b)U sat mama , Panj.: aJU^ hamla kardan , Ind. 

Pers. MS.: sar zadan , Mod. Pers.: lakad 

zadan , Mod. Pers. (lit. to kick, strike): inqazz a t Ar. 

* 

MS. (of birds of prey only). 

Stork, JA lag lag , Hind, and Pers., for Ar. $ laq laq : 
<j^ 4 /*^ Mod. Pers. (the White Stork, (7. alba ): A-Xc (?), 
Ind. Pers. MS. (some species of stork; probably the Beef¬ 
steak bird): u&l* manik jor f Hindu, (the White-necked 

Stork): J^> tul, in Kapurthala (the White Stork). 

Strap, a*J tasma : vide also Jesses. 

Streyn, 2 or strain, to, [“ The IX. She streynith and not clithith 
nor cratchith .”—Boke of St. A ., p. 10. ‘Istrayne, as a 
hauke doth or any other syche like fowle or beest in theyr 
clawes, je estraings 9 ; Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 376.— Hcdli - 
well.] 

1 According to Harting, Birds of Shakespeare, p. 73, this is a corrup¬ 
tion of Standgale. 

* Strene and strain also meant to copulate ; specially of oats and 
dog*. “ When he strains that lady.” Shakespeare ; Hen. VIII, iv. 1. 
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Strike the hood, (to open the braoes, previous to removing 
the hood). [Indian hoods have no braces.] 

Stripes, muharramat, Mod. Pers. and Ar. 

Stroke, to, vide Handle. 

Succour, (help with a dog)-. 

Sugar-candy, iss** *3^ kuza-misri and ksj** sangarl (for 

sanjari) misri , Panj. 

Summed, vide Full-summed. 

Sun-bird, shalcar-khura, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Sun, to, vide to Weather. 

Sunstroke, jhola, Hindi, and *b bad-i jmsht, Ind. 

Pers. MS. 

Sute, vide Sorde. 

Swallow, L^fbi abdbil , Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS.: farashr 

turuk t Ind. Pers. MS. (a swift? for farashtukl): 

vide Flight. 

Swau,^ or qu or ghu, T., P.; vide also Herd. 

Swell, ih bddkardan, Mod. Pers. (said of anhoubarawhen it 

spies the hawk); burrdq shudan, Mod. Pers. (ditto ; 

burrdq is lit. the long-haired Persian cat). 

Swift, vide Swallow. 

Swivel, jij** bhanwar kali , Hindu. : midwar, Ar. MS. 

Swollen feet, vide Pinne in the feet, and Podagre; tukhma , 
and banaula , Hindi (some kind of swelling on the feet 
or legs, vide Qawanin*'8-9ayyad, p. xxix). 

T 

Tabur, or Tabur-stick, vide View. 

Tail, (vide Deck feathers, Beam feathers and ‘Train’), 

punchh , Hind.; ftdum, Hind, and Pers. (also a tail-feather): 

lagar-dum, adj., Hind., (“ tailed like a Lugger Falcon.” 
i.e ., with the two centre tail-feathers void of any spot or 
marking); Jlh* muUaq » > V%mud > adj., Ar., (ditto): 

rudafg, Ar. pi. of rod*/ (the two outer tail- 
feathers, one on each side); Lc tndsih ruddfo , Ar. 

(when the two outer tail-feathers are void of markings): 
vide Deck-feathers and Pope’s nose. 
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Tail-cover, dumchi and puchhal , Panj. (the tail cover 

of cloth to protect the tail of a sparrow-hawk in training). 
Taint, upon the feathers, vide Hunger-trace. 

Take, to, ****** dasUraw girijtan , Mod. Pers. (of a hawk; 

to take straight away at the first dash); vide also Bolt, fly 
at, and Cast off. 

Take the air, (to mount, said of the quarry), ^ ^11 ajj*. 

charhd t i karna (to mount) Hind. ; vide Ring. 

Taking stand, vide Stand. 

Tallent, or 1 Talons, (or hind claws), qullab, Mod. Pers. 
Tame, adj., ; ftjf dram u amin (tame, i.e. , fearless ; of 
gazelle, cranes, etc., in a wild state). 

Tame, to, Hindu, (to rear from the nest, or to keep in cap¬ 
tivity or domesticity) : sadhdnd Hindu, (to make 

tame): \j ram (cardan, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers. : 

c )*jf mdnu8 (cardan , or ahli sakhtan , Mod. 

Pers. ; vide Man. 

Tame, Tamed, U*y* sndha (naturally tame) and fy* sadhd 

hu,a (tamed): helak , Panj., = (j* ka hila hu,d, 

Hindu : ahli , Pers. 

Tarsus, vide Stalke. 

Tassel, (Shak); Tarsell (Bert), vide Tiercel. 

Taste, chakh , subs., Panj.: chakh dend, (to give a 

taste, give a beakful of meat), vide also ‘ Feed.’ 

Teal, & jalukd (in Chach Hazara); vide Spring. 

Tender, Ind. Pers. MS. : chd,ida t Mod. Pers. 

Tender-penned, (with the quills still in blood), vide Hard-penned. 
Tendon, b rag-i pa (tendon of the foot): 'awb, pi. whaci 

‘ 080 6, Ar.: vide Sinew. 

Tenrnr ,* (the third hawk or grappler cast off at a heron; ‘ vide ’ 
Tombisseur). 

Tern, j/ kru, in Kashmir (the Small Marsh Tern): 
karndfi , in Derajat (a tern). 

1 Bert (p. 69, Harting’s Edition) uses “hinder tallent ” in Bpeaking 
of a goshawk, but Mitchell in his “Art and Practice of Hawking” 
(p. 20) remarks that talon is proper for the claws of a long-winged 
hawk only. 

* Vide Burton’s “ Falconry in the Valley of the Indus,” p. 61. 
note. Indians do not fly a * cast * (except such natives as have served 
Europeans) much less three hawks together. 
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Tewell, tah . 

Teyne, [a disease in which a hawk pants much, ‘ vide ’ Boke of 
St A , p 26] 

Thief, [Understonde ye that a Goshawke shulde not flie to any 
fowle of the Ryuer with bellis in no wise, and therfore a 
Goshawke is calde a thefe —Boke of St Albans , p 49] 
Thigh, of; ran, Hindu, and Pers. ;f^U shalwar , Pan] and Ind. 
Pers MS (lit. loose Panjabi trousers, peg-top shape, 
the term is also applied to the feathered thighs of hawks 
and by horse-dealers to the thighs of horses, vide also 
Pendant feathers). 

Throat, mazbaha , Mod Pers ( lit , the place of cutting 

the throat) 

Throw, to, vide Cast 

Thiush, mald-qir , in Kashmir (the name of a species of song 
thrush, probably the Dusky Ground Thrush) Vide Black¬ 
bird 

Tiercel, Tercel,^ war, Hindu (male) tj*. and jl ij*. ]urra and 
]urra bdz , Hindn , (the male goshawk q v ), other tiercels 
are in Hindustani and Panjabi distinguished by special 

names, vide under Falcon and Hawk) yutra-yi qush , 

Mod Pers (male of a bird of prey, ]urra m Mod Pers 

is opposed to ;fp tuvar falcon) az-zurraq, At MS 

Tiger, sher m India and^xj babar in Persia vide also Lion 
Timber, to, (to build a nest), vide Draw. 

Tire, (to pull at a tough piece of a bone and so strengthen the 
muscles of the back and neck), vide Tiring. 

Tiring , [It is not an Eastern custom to give tinngj. 

Titengis, [a Titengis of Pies —Boke of St Albans , the Compay- 
nys of beestys and fowlys, p. 81] 

Tobacco ,tambdku (the leaf), Hindu, and Pers. ^ tutun , 
.Mod Pers (cigarette tobacco, from Syria) 

Toll, to fly at the, vide View 

Tombisseur, Fr , [the second hawk cast off at a heron, the first 
being called * housse^pte 9 , * vide ’ Teneui and note] 

Tone, (of bells), vide Bells 

Tongue, to (when feeding), buchkar dena , Panj and 

buck buck kardan , Ind. Pers MS [an Indian fal¬ 
coner * tongues ’ or makes a kissing sound with the lips when 
feeding a newly caught hawk with seeled eyes, and the 
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hawk quickly learns to lower the head and feed, on hearing 
the sound]. 

Touchwood, js qu, T.; and qdv (in Baghdad). 

Tower, 1 to, vide Ring-up. 

Toye, (whim trick). 

Train, subs., vide Tail and Balai. 

Train, subs., ^jb bd t oH y Hindu, (any bagged bird given to a new 
hawk to enter it; also any ‘ train ’ given to a greyhound, 
a lynx, a cheetah, etc.): ^y or bull or bdvli, Mod • 
Pers. (ditto)': mlkh-band, adj., Mod. Pers., (when tied 

to a peg); ^ dast-par , Mod. Pers., (a bird released by 

hand for a hawk): ^ and marj and dakl , Mod. Pers 

(‘ train ’ of a gazelle): dasti , adj. Mod. Pers. (given by 

hand) : u*b bash qanat dadan , T. and Mod. Pers. 

(to give a * train ’ of a large bird right into the hand of a 
hawk): paranidan , tr. (lit. “ to cause to fly ” = show¬ 

ing a hawk a ‘ train ’ in the hand and then letting it fly); 

Uj rihd kardan y tr., to release,(gen. = letting a ‘ train ’ 
fly and then unhooding the hawk at it). 

Train, to, e>**-*; rastdan, intr., and rasanidan, tr., Mod. 

Pers., (to train a hawk) ; ctf/ sawyhan kardan, Mod. 

Pers. (to train a horse for a race); azra Ar. MB. (to 

train wild animals); ^t adabb a ., Ar. MS. (ditto). 
Train-bound, ^jb or ^jb ba*ol\-band or bcfoli-klmr, 
adj., Hindu., and ^b ba*6l\ shinas , adj., Ind. PerR. 
MS., (said of a cunning hawk that will only fly at bagged 
birds; ai one that is ruined by having been given too 
many ‘ trainB ’). 

Trained, Gharkh shinas , adj., Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. 

Pers., ( said of a grey-hound trained for the flight at 
gazelle): qush-shinas , Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Trap, ^ kurki, Panj., and kaihchiyd , Hindu, (a gin): 

aii tala, Mod. Pers 4 : o misyadah , Ar. (any trap): vide 

Gin. 

I Apparently “ to tower ” also meant to wait on in a circle at a 
height. 
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Treading, vide Cawking. 

Trip, [a Trippe (flock) of haaris]. 

Truant, guriz-pd t adj., Mod. Pers., ( “ truant”; said of 

a hawk that is alway getting lost). 

Truss, [Fr. trousser, to clutch the quarry in the air instead of 
striking it to the ground.— Harting. Trussing is when a 
hawk raiseth a fowl aloft and so descendeth down with it 
to the ground.— Latham ]. Vide Bind. 

Trusty, ^**1 amin, Mod. Pers., (quiet, trusty; of a dog). 

Tube, nd*iza, Ind. Pers. MS. and nalki , Panj. (lit. a reed 
or pipe, generally the shank-bone of a crane, used to 
administer water to a hawk after purging). 

Tubercle, (of nostril), *+& or or a**' a tukma or dugma or 
dubna , T. and Mod. Pers. (lit., button). 

Turtle, vide Duell and Flight. 

Turumtiy vide Merlin. 

Turning-tail-. 

Tweezers, vide Pincers. 

Tyrrit, vide Swivel. 

IT 

Uneven t mahur, Mod. Pers. (uneven ground, difficult to 

gallop over). 

Unkindness, [An unkyndenes of Rauenes.— Bolce of St. Albans , 

p. 81]. 

Unmanned, (not accustomed to man), vide infra. 

Unreclaimed, (wild ; untrained) jangli, Hindu, and Panj.; 

wahsht , Hindu, and Pers. 

Unseel, to, (the eyes), dhkh kholnd , Hindu.; 

chashm kushadan , Ind. Pers. MS. : 

. mushk kdfur de-kar ankh kholnd, Hindu., (to unseel while 
the hawk is intoxicated by camphor) : ♦Ju*' pi**- 

chashm kushadan bi-tariq-i kayf , Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto). 

Unstrike the hood, [apparently the same as strike q. v.]. 

Unsummed, (with incomplete plumage ; the opposite of sum¬ 
med q. v.), ^ JU saf nahih, or jj par baqi hain f 

Hindu.: ^ ^ par kachche haih (ditto). 

Up wind, ab i|l> bald-bad. Mod. Pers.; oat a a*# I; stna-yi 

qush rd hi - §dd dddan , Mod. Pers. (to fly a hawk up-wind). 
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Urchin, (hedgehog), vide Hedgehog. 

Urines, >> du-gaza, Hindu, and Panj., (a small hawk-catching 
net suspended between two light upright bamboos some¬ 
thing after the manner of a tennis-net; a live bait is pegged 
down in the centre, on the far side of a wild sitting 
hawk); (^^4 jd du-gaza-yi, qirqi-gxri , Mod. Pers. (a 

‘do-gaza’ for catching sparrow-hawks): vide Net. 

V 

Varvels, (small flat rings, with owner's name engraved, at- 

tached to jesses) : 34^ chhalld , Hindu, (ordinary rings are 
used). 

Vent, bun , Ind Pers. MS. ; iyuc sufrah, Ar.; mfra Hindu, 
and Pers. MS. : maq'ad. Ar., and Mod. Pers.: 

mazraq , Ar. MS. (of birds only). 

Verds, [A greenish colour ; applied to the feet, etc., of hawks ; 
vide Harting’s Hints on Hawks, p. 128, 2nd Ed.]. 

Vertigo, sar-gashtan (vide Qawdnin 11 ’ s-$ayyad and Bert 

I,p. 85). 

View, 1 to fly to the; [A Goshawke or a tercell that shall flee to 
the vew. to the toll or to the beke. in this maner she 
is taught ye must fynde a fowle in the Reuer or in a 
pitte preueli. and then fete youre hawke a grete space 
of. uppon a mooli hill or on the grounde. and crepe 
softeli towarde the fowle : from youre hawke streght way 
and when ye come almost ther as the fowle lyeth. looke 
backewarde towarde the hawke. and with youre hande or 
with youre tabur styke: becke youre hawke to come to 
you. and when she is on wyng. and cornyth low bi the 
grounde. and is almost at you. then symte your tabur. and 
cry huff. huff, huff and make the fowle to spring, and with 
that noyse the fowle will rise and the hawke will nym it.— 
Boke of St Albans , p. 48]. 

Vulture, els' kakmurpt and safed hil , in the Panjab, 

and sunjrd , in the Derajat (the White Scavenger or 

Egyptian Vulture): kachal-ckarkas , Mod. Pers. 

(ditto); gidh , Hindu, and J ^ ddl or o ddhi 

murdar-khur or ^ Idsh-khur Mod.* Pers. (gen.); j~^\ 
an-nasr , Ar. MS. ; rakhmah, Ar. MS. (the Egyptian 
vulture). 


1 “ That-ia to say she flieth to the vew or to the beke, or to the toll.” 
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Wagtail, sa'wa, Pers. (possibly in Turki this means a 
sparrow): khanjan , in Bengal (the Large Pied 

Wagtail): dhobin , Hindi, ‘‘ washerwoman *' (the White- 

faced Wagtail); or mamold or Shaykh Mamola 

in Derajat (one of the two previous species, probably the 
last): chuk in the Derajat (the Grey and Yellow 

Wagtail). 

Wait on, or Hang on, / jijjj parwaz kamd , Panj.; z>J 11^ 
bala-gard kardan , Ind. Pers. MS.: istdda kardan t 

Ind. Pers. MS. 

Waiting on, z>j$ parwcizi, adj., Panj.,and Ind. Pers. MS.: ifjj* 
dawn, adj., Ind. Pers. MS.: 

Walk (flock), (walk of Snytis *.e., snipes]. 

Warbile, Warbel, and Warble (to make the wings meet over the 
back), 4= #$') qaihchi rakhe baithnd (to return the 

wings to the normal position after manteling and warbel- 
ing; vide Mantel). 

Warbler, tisk, Mod. Pers., (a small bird, the quarry for a 
shrike) : and ;*[/> tarnusk and baradar-i 

buUml , Mod. Pers. (a warbler, possibly the same as tisk) \ 

9 

podnd, Hindi, (a Reed-Warbler): ^ korkuch i in 
Kashmir (a Reed-Warbler). 

Warning, chamak,i., and darm, m., Panj. (the warning 
ory given by birds on the appearance of a hawk). 

Wart, masdy Hindi, and JWb salil , Ar.: {ye and zakil 
(‘vide* Qawaninu's-payyad, p. xxviii)^ 

Wash.e^l^l v f vT dbgardanida db-i tarn anddkhtan, 

• Ind. Pers. MS. (to wash meat or grain in many ohanges of 
water): 

Washed or wetted meat, tu ( ma-e dbddra t Ind. Pers. 

MS. 

Watch; [A wache of Nyghtingalis]. 

Watching, jcujana % tr. Hindu, (to keep awake): 
fee-dor*, subs., Ind. Pers. MS. 

Water-bird, Ind. Pers. MS. (some species of water-bird 
that is a quarry for hawks). * 
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Water-rail, ^ man-man-tori (in Chach Hazara). 

Weather, to, bdhir bdndhnd , Hindu, (to tie outside): 

iJIif y bar-i dftabnishastan , intr. Mod. Pers. = 
vulg. (to sit in the sun). Vide Bask. [ Weathering , 
is when you set your Hawk abroad to take the aire, either 
by day or night, in the frost, or in the sunne, or at any 
other season.— Latham.] 

Weaver-bird, Uj bay a , Hindu. 

Web (of feather), vide Shaft. 

Weevil, ^ ghun i Hindi: vide Ant. 

White, kafuri , Mod. Pers. and Ind. MSS. {lit. “camphor- 

coloured,” i.e., white, a term applied to a certain white 
varieties of goshawk, etc.; laziqi Mod. Pers. and Ind. 
MSS. \ (t white” ; derived from J? gul-irdziqi a species 
of jasmine, the bel phul of the Hindus; a term similar to 
kafuri ). 

White-ant, vide Ant. 

White-hawk, [apparently] a hawk after the first moult, when she 
is no longer a Red-hawk or a Sore-hawk; vide Latham, 
interviewed]. 

Widgeon, s^)y° morcha (in Chach Hazara). 

Wild, ^\jm aahral and daihti, Mod. Pers. vide also 

Flighty. 

Wind, vide Up-wind. 

Wind, sink the, [To skim near the ground to a certain distance 
in order to catch the wind and rise up-wind with it; vide 
Corballis’ Forty-Five Years of Sport , pp. 4 and 5]. 

Wind, to cheat the, (to fly low to the ground to escape the force 
of the wind by taking advantage of cover). 

% 9 9 

Wing, sjVj* suralhi, Panj.; kundd , Panj. bazu , Hind., 
Pers.; y par , Hindu, and Pers. (also = feather): JL bal, Pers. 
(also = flight-feather): daind , in Behar). 

Wing-tied, vide Flight. 

Wisp, (of Bnipe = walk); vide Snipe. 

* 

Wood-oock, £y° murgh-i zirak, Mod.Pers. (lit. “the cunning 
bird” 1 ; a Shiraz name for the Wood-cock): jl;a nuk-dardz , 


1 In early English plays a wood-cook is a simpleton. 
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Mod. Pers. (lit . “long-bill 99 ; a vague term); ijLi or 
yf,)* yalm, or yalva-qushi , T.: ‘ vide 9 Fall. 

Wood-pecker, ^ ;(•> dar-kub, Mod. Pers.: kandara , Ind. 

Pers. MS. 

Work, to, vide Fly. 

Worms, yGj* kirma-jonJci, vulg., Hindu and Ind. MS. (worms 
in the intestines). 

Wren, vide Herd. 

Wrestle, a)** ^ duchar u du-lashrmshudan, Mod. Pers. 

(to have a rough and tumble, as hawk and hubara on 
ground): vide also Clutch and Bind. 

Y 

Yarak (in hunting condition; of short-winged hawks). [Yarak 
is a term much used by English falconers in England. 
Corballis in his Forty-Five Years of Sport (pp. 4 and 5), 
published 1891, states that the bird was introduced by the 
“ late Mr. Barker.” It is probably the Turkish word 
or $y yaraq , which means simply •* ready.”] 

Yellow-eyed, vide Hawk 
Young, vide Sore-hawk. 



3i. Note on a Palaeolithic Implement made of 
Manganese-Ore. 

By L. Leigh Fermor, D.So., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Assistant 
Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. 

(With Plate No. XXXI.) 


Although I do not profess to be familiar with the literature 
of chipped-stone implements, or to be, in any way, an autho¬ 
rity on the subject, yet I think that the palaeolithic implement 
referred to cm page 713 of my Memoir on the Manganese-ore 
Deposits of India, is of such interest on account of the material 
of which it is composed, that it is worthy of description. 

It was picked up by Mr. C. E. Low of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Commission on the surface of the ground near Budbuda 
in the Baiaghat district, Central Provinces, and presented by 
him to the Geological Survey of India (22-151). 

The chief interest of the specimen lies in the material out 
of which it has been fashioned, viz., manganese-ore. The ac¬ 
tual mineral character of the specimen is revealed by a frac¬ 
ture of much younger date than the patina on the specimen. 
This fracture is the cause of the big bay in the middle of 
the left side of the specimen as shown in Fig. 1 of Plate XXXI. 
This fracture shows that the implement has been made from 
a piece of the fine-grained manganese-ore composed of an 
intimate mixture of braunite and psilomelane so characteristic 
of the manganese-ore deposits of the Central Provinces. It is 
the type of ore of whioh a photomicrograph is given on Plate 
I, facing page 54 of the Memoir already cited. The specific 
gravity of the specimen is 4*430; this agrees with the composi¬ 
tion mentioned above. 

The specimen, which is illustrated by the two figures on 
Plate XXXI, is 3-4 inohes long. It is of palaeolithic type, and 
seeufts to belong to the division of the river-drift implements 
designated by Sir John Evans 1 as the ‘ sharp-rimmed imple¬ 
ments.’ 

Its general shape can be seen from the illustration, 2 * and, 
perhaps, is best described as ovate-lanoeolate. 

The implement is not the same on the two faces : one face 

1 4 * The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Qreat Britain/* 2nd edition (revised); p. 646 (1897). 

2 For the preparation of the process block, each figure of the im¬ 

plement was cut out along its boundary from the print and mounted; 
and, consequently, the edges, as represented in the plate, are not quite 

as angular m is really the case. 
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—that shown in Hg. 1—has bean fashioned by chipping, as 
can be seen from the figure. But ainoe it was chipped, the 
whole surface has become semi-polished, owing, probably, to 
the corrosive notion of surface waters rounding by solution the 
sharp edges between the original subconchoidal fractures. 

The specimen shows, however, three fraotures that are 
probably of very recent age; they might almost have been 
made by the finder before he realised the character of the speci¬ 
men. One of these (A) is at the tip, and is the cause of the 
light-grey area on the left side of the tip, as seen in Big. 1; 
and the other two are on the left side of the implement, as 
viewed in Fig. 1, one of the fraotures (B) forming the bay al¬ 
ready referred to, and the other fracture (C) being situated 
below the one just mentioned. 

The reverse side of the implement, which I have not figured, 
seems very much rougher: its shape may, perhaps, be partly 
due to ohipping, but it seems almost possible that it is an ori¬ 
ginal surfaoe; in this case, the implement must have been 
chipped from one of the boulders of manganese-ore so common 
in the talus deposits lying at the foot of many of the bedded 
manganese-ore deposits of the Central Provinces. 

On referring to the illustration, it will be seen that the 
specimen, as seen in Fig. 1, is not symmetrical: a portion at 
the lower right-hand comer is missing. I cannot be certain, 
from the character of the fracture here, whether thiB fracture 
is a portion of the original surface of the boulder from whieh, 
I have supposed, the specimen was prepared, or whether it is a 
fracture made during the course of the preparation of the im¬ 
plement, or shortly subsequent. It cannot, in any case, be a 
recent fracture, for it shows as much patina as the presumed 
outer surfaoe of the boulder. 

From Fig. 2 it will be seen that the butt end of the im¬ 
plement has also been trimmed to an edge, so that the imple¬ 
ment comes under the seotion of sharp-rimmed implements, as 
noticed above. On comparing my implement with those 
figured by Sir John Evans in the book already mentioned, I 
find that it is most like that shown in Fig. 475 from Bosoombe 
near Bournemouth. The similarity does not lie merely in 
the* imperfection of both specimens at the lower right-hand 
comer, but also in the shape, as seen in front view, on edge, 
and in cross section. One point of difference, however, should 
be noticed in this comparison, viz. t that the Boscompe speci¬ 
men is twice as long as my specimen, although the Qgriffep are 
the same size. 

Although palaeolithic implements have been found made 
of many rookB and minerals in different parts of the world, yet 
I am not aware that an implement made of manganese-ore has 
ever previously bear described. In any given area the ancient 
inhabitants seemed to have chosen as Ane-grained a rook as 
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could be obtained for the fashioning of their implements of 
stone, end in India fine-grained quartzites, trap-rooks, and 
various forms of agate and obalcedony seemed to be the fav¬ 
ourite materials; and some of these, viz. y agate and chaloedony, 
are to be obtained in the very area where the implement here des¬ 
cribed was found, not in eitu, of oourse, but in the form of peb¬ 
bles in rivers draining down from the Satpura Hills, which are 
composed of the Deccan Trap basalts. But the material used 
for the implement here described has, also, a very fine-grained 
texture, and manganese-ore of this character tends to break, 
when hand specimens of it are prepared, with a oonchoidal 
fracture. It is not unlikely also that the high specific gravity 
of the material may have imparted speoial value to an imple¬ 
ment fashioned therefrom os compared with an implement made 
of a lighter ftone. Up till the present, this is the only speci¬ 
men made of manganese-ore that has been found, but I hope 
that distriot officers working m the districts of Nagpur, Chhind- 
wara, Bhandara, and Balaghat in the Central Provinces, 
where ore of this type is found, may, m the future, discover 
other specimens of manganese-ore implements once they know 
of their existence. Although I know of no other record of an 
implement made of manganese-ore, yet Mr. V. Ball 1 has re¬ 
corded the receipt from Mr. W. G Olpherts of an implement 
made of magnetic iron-ore and found somewhere in the Narbada 
valley. 


J Pro As Soc Bena . 1881. p 120. 




32. Chemical Examination of Aurvedic Metallic 
Preparations. 

Part I.—“ Shata-puta lauha and Shahashra-puta 

LAUHA ” (IRON ROASTED A HUNDRED AND A 
THOUSAND TIMES). 

By Punohanan Nbogy, M.A., Professor, Rajshahi College , 
and Birendra Bhusan Adhikary, M.A. 


The Aurvedic system of medicine has enjoined from a very 
early age the use of metallic preparations. The method of 
preparation in many cases, however, has now become out of 
date and in some cases appears distinctly faulty according to 
modem scientific ideas. It has appeared to us a very interest¬ 
ing study to examine chemically these preparations, to identify 
them, and wherever possible to suggest more improved and 
modem methods of preparation. In this field Dr. P. C. Ray 
has done some valuable pioneering work by analysing some 
metallic preparations and incorporating the results in his His¬ 
tory of Hindu Chemistry, Part I. Many salts other than those 
examined by Ray have yet to be analysed, and the present 
investigation is meant to be the first of a series of its kind. 

The principal compounds of iron used by our Aurvedic 
physioians are ‘‘ Shata-puta ” and “ Shahashra-puta ” lauha 
(iron roasted a hundred and a thousand times). Prom their 
methods of preparation we suspected them to be oxides of iron, 
which, however, are not much used by allopathic physioians. 
In order to study the degree of oxidation in the various 
“ putas ** we attempted to collect samples from one “ puta” 
to thousand “ putas,” but we have been successful in getting 
only a few intermediate “ putas.” 

The method of purification (ifhfW) and roasting is given 
in detail in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha. 


Method of Preparation as given in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha. 

Rasendra-shar-Shangraha first mentions many different 
varieties of iron. ** The Krouncha iron is twice better than 
ordinary iron, the Kalmga iron eight times better than 
Krouncha, the Bhadra iron again hundred times better than 
Kalinga, the Bajra iron a thousand times better than Bhadra, 
the Pandi iron a hundred times better than Bajra, the Niran- 
gairon ten times better than Pandi, while Kanta iron is a 
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thousand crore times better than Niranga. * ’ 1 So Kanta iron is 
the best kind of iron for medioal purposes, and should be taken. 
[For a description of Kanta iron, vide Dr. P. C. Ray’s History 
of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, page 60.] When the proper kind 
of iron is selected, it is first finely powdered and then purified 
( lftfV*) by macerating it in a decootion of the ‘ * three myro- 
balans ” (f*lTOT). The iron is then again immersed in the same 
decoction and dried in the sun. This process is to be repeated 
seven times. This is called “ bhiinu-paka-bidhi ’ ’ (wrarTOT firfir)- 
The iron is next boiled in decootions of various substanoes de¬ 
pending on the nature of the disease for which it is to be used. 
This process is called “ sthali-paka-bidhi ” (WT’Jt tot firfV)- 
The iron thus treated is now washed in clear water and roasted 
inside two earthenware concave dishes with their mouths placed 
on each other and luted with mud. This pair of dishes is then 
put in a pit of suitable dimensions dug in the earth and heated 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes. This process is called 
“ puta-paka-bidhi M ( g* wtw fkfV ). 2 The iron is thus to be 
roasted ten, hundred or even thousand times, and it is 
believed that the greater the number of “ putas ’ ’ iron has been 
subjected to, its medicinal efficacy increases in a corresponding 
degree. The alternate maceration and heating make the powdei 
very light, and, in fact, the test prescribed by Rasendra-shar* 
Shangraha by means of which the proper number of putas is to 
be judged is the extreme lightness of the powder. ‘ 1 The iron 
is to be roasted until, being finely powdered and thrown on to 
water, it will swim on the water like a duck on account of its 
lightness. 5 ’ 6 

HtPfl I 

aa: srrrpr i 

In another place we have got 

etc.,” from whioh also we learn that Kanta iron is 
the best kind of iron to be used. 

9 For a description of a roasting pit see R&y*s History, page 70. 
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Methods of Preparation by Modem Aurvedic Physicians, 

As most Aurvedic physicians prepare their own medicines, 
the methods of preparing the same medicine vary considerably. 
So far as we have been able to collect information, there are 
three different methods of preparing “lauhas. ” 

(1) Some physicians procure the best kind of iron, heat 
it in a blacksmith’s forge and take the rust formed on the sur¬ 
face of the iron. 

(2) Others keep steel immersed in cow’s urine for years 
together and take the rust collected on the surface. 

(3) While some are reported to prepare their “lauhas * ’ 
by repeatedly heating powdered ferrous sulphate (ipbcror). 
Of course the method given in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha is 
followed by many orthodox physicians. In the methods Nos. 
(1) and (2) the rusts obtained are purified in the usual way and 
then formed into balls with cow’s urine or a decoction of the 
“ three myrobalans.” dried in the sun and calcined in the pit 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes in the usual way. The 
balling, powdering and calcining in an enclosed space are 
repeated ten, hundred or thousand times. 

Experimental. 

We collected “lauhas” which have undergone different 
number of “ putas.” The colour of these samples varied from 
greyish black and grey to rouge red. It was observed that one 
“putalauha” was greatly attracted by a magnet, “lauha” 
which has been calcined ten times was attracted to a less 
degree, while samples of seventy-eight “ puta lauha” were 
very slightly attracted. As regards iron which has been 
calcined hundred or thousand times, it was not in the least 
attracted by a tnagnet. The magnetic character of the samples 
which have undergone a smaller number of “putas ’’ suggested 
to us the possibility of the presence of free iron in them. The 
oxides of iron, both ferrous and ferric, were also present. As 
we were not acquainted witt any method by means of which 
free iron could be quantitatively determined in presence of 
ferrous and ferric oxides, we tried the following method which 
was found to be fairly satisfactory :— 

Method of estimating Free Iron in the presence of Ferrous and 
Ferric Salts. 

The quantity of iron was determined frem the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved when acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid 
in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The total ferrous iron 
due to the solution of the iron in sulphuric acid and the quan¬ 
tity of ferrous salt present is determined by titration with 
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bichromate solution. The difference between the combined 
ferrous iron and free iron gives the quantity of ferrous iron 
already present. The ferric iron is then easily estimated by 
precipitating the total iron with ammonia and subtracting the 
ferrous and free iron from the total iron thus found. 

In order to test how far the hydrogen method of estimat¬ 
ing iron is successful quantitatively we carried on some blank 
experiments using the apparatus sketched below. The oarbon 
dioxide was obtained by heating sodium bicarbonate in the 
hard glass tube A. The Erlenmeyer flask contains the weighed 
quantity of pure iron wire and the tap-funnel contains the 
dilute acid (1: 4). 



The hydrogen was collected in a 250 c.c. volumetric 
measuring flask with a long neck over strong caustic potash 
contained in a basin. In order to test whether all the air has 
been driven out by carbon dioxide, a long tube with a stop-cock 
at the upper end was used and the caustic potash was suoked 
into the tube with the help of a piece of rubber tubing. When 
no more bubbles collected in the tube, the measuring flask 
filled with caustic potash solution was substituted for the tube. 
The acid was then dropped in and the hydrogen evolved is 
driven out by the carbon dioxide and collected in the flask so 
long as any bubbles come out. The flask was next transferred 
to a deep pneumatic trough and the volume of water ascer- 
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tained after adjusting water level. The eapaoity of the flask 
was measured once for all by filling it with water. The differ¬ 
ence between the two volumes of course gives the volume of 
hydrogen. The following are the results of three blank 
experiments:— 


Wt. of iron 
wire taken. 

Vol. of H. 
at N.T.P. 

Wt. of H. 
calculated. 

Wt. of iron 
calculated. 

Error 

•4485 

178*2 c.c. 

•016038 

4490 

+ *0005 

4560 

181*6 c.c. 

*016344 

4676 

+ *0016 

•2327 

92’8 c.c. 

•008352 

•2338 

+ 0011 


Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 

Qualitative analysis showed the presence of a small quan¬ 
tity of soluble salt mostly potassium phosphate, siliceous 
matter and iron. There was no carbon ( as we expected ), nor 
any aluminium. The results of quantitative examination are 
given below. The “ one-puta,” " ten-puta ” and “ seventy- 
eight puta ” " lauhas ” are the products of heating the same 
sample of iron. The ‘ ‘ hundred-puta ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ thousand-puta ’ ’ 
“ lauhas,” both marked (A), are again the oxidation products 
of another sample of iron. Lastly, the “thousand-puta” 
“ lauha ” marked (B) is a different preparation. 


* * One-puta lauha. ” * * Ten-puta lauha. * * 


Fe = (5 c.c. H only) 

= 012 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= 68-1 

FeO 

= 23*1 

Fe,0 0 

= 20-4 

Fe 0, 

= 400 

Siliceous matter.. 

= 101 

Siliceous matter.. 

= 321 

Soluble salt (most pot. 


Soluble salt 

= 4-6 

phos.) 

= 1*3 




99-912 


99*8 

“ Seventy-eight-puta lauha.” 

“ Hundred-puta lauha.” 



(A) 


Fe 

= nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= 9-5 

FeO 

= nil. 

Fe 2 0 2 

= 51-2 

Fe s O, 

= 83*9 

Siliceous matter.. 

= 34-1 

Siliceous matter 

= 12-7 

Soluble salt 

- 5*4 

Soluble salt of which 




O 

II 

CO 

= 3-7 

100-2 


100-3 
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4< Thousand-puta lauha.” 

44 Thousand-puta lauha.” 

(A). 


(B) 


Fe 

= nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= nil. 

FeO 

== nil. 

Fe 2 0.4 

= 78-1 

F«A 

= 84*6 

Siliceous matter.. 

= 17-9 

Siliceous matter.. 

= 11*3 

Soluble salt 

= 41 

Soluble salt of which 




P 2 O h = 1-2. 

= 3*8 


100*1 


99*7 


Discussion 

of Remits. 



From the above it is clear that the magnetic properties of 
the samples of iron which have undergone fewer number of 
4 * putas” are not due to free iron, which is present in minute 
quantities in the 44 one-puta” “lauha,” but to ferroso-ferric 
oxides, the ferrous and ferric oxides being present in them in 
varying proportions. 1 As the number of “putas” increases, 
the amount of ferrous oxide diminishes, and at the hundred 
44 putas ” and above, the iron is wholly present in the form of 
ferric oxide. Hence 44 hundred-puta * ’ and 44 thousand puta ” 
44 lauhas ” are not attracted by the magnet. 

2. Siliceous matter is present in very large proportions 
varying from 10*1 to as much as 34-1 per cent. This impurity 
most probably comes from the unglazed earthenware pots that 
are used for roasting. 

3. 44 Shata-puta ” and 44 shahasra-puta ” 44 lauhas ” have 
almost identical compositions. Both are impure ferric oxide, 
the percentage of which varies from 78* 1 to 84*6. Both are 
non-magnetic and 44 swim like a duck ” on water. On account 
of the very large number of 44 putas,” in the course of which 
it undergoes maceration, powdering and roasting for a thousand 
times, the 44 shahasra-puta ” “ lauha ’* is lighter and finer than 

‘shata-puta.” The time taken to prepare these lauhas is 
very long indeed. If one “ puta ” be finished in one day, the 
preparation of 44 shata-puta” takes more than three months 
and that of 44 shahasra-puta ” about three years. As the 
roasting is carried on in closed vessels the oxidation proceeds 

1 Cf. Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. II, 
Part 2, “ Magnetic oxide of iron ’ * :—“ When iron is heated to redness 
in the air, it becomes coated with an iron scale. This is a mixture or a 
compound of the monoxide and sesquioxide in varying proportions 
The inner layer which is blackened grey porous, brittle and attracted 
by the magnet, haB the composition 6FeO FejOs and is not magnetic. 
The outer layer contains a large quantity of ferric oxide, is of a reddish 
colour and is more strongly attracted by the magnet than the inner 
portion. ” 
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very slowly. If, however, open vessels be employed in future, 
the time may be greatly curtailed. 

4. The test of “swimming on water like a duck” is a 
crucial one with the Aurvedic physicians for “lauhas.” We 
have seen that precipitated ferric oxide of the laboratory does 
not ( swim like a duck.* 1 It is probable that Aurvedic 
“ lauhas n being very light and porous are easily assimilated in 
the bodv while ordinary ferric oxide being not so light and 
porous is not easily taken up and hence not used by Allopathic 
doctors. 

Before concluding we have great pleasure in thanking 
Kabiraj Baroda Kanta Chakrabarfcy of Rajshahi for plaoing at 
our disposal his knowledge of Aurveda. 




33* Ladvags rGyalrabs. 

The Chronicles of Ladakh , according to ScMagintweiV 8 MS. 

Translated by A. H. Francke. 

Introductory Note. 

I am presenting to the public an English translation of the 
first two chapters and the last page of the third chapter of 
Schlagintweit’s ‘ Die Konige von Tibet.’ This translation into 
English was not made from the German rendering by Schlagint- 
weit. In many cases I had to abandon Schlagintweit’s trans¬ 
lation altogether and translate afresh from the Tibetan text 
which Schlagintweit appended to his 4 Die Konige von Tibet.’ 

As is stated by the early Tibetan writers themselves, they 
made use of several historical books which were then current 
in Ladakh. The following titles are mentioned :— 

(1) 'aJigsrlen gdagspa (in the genealogy of the Sfckyas); 

(2) rGyalrabs spunpo gsum khug blonpoi rgyal mthsan ; 

(3) gSangba or *aBru bdus ; 

(4) Dangpo dbang byed rimpai dgu byung. 

Of these works, the last mentioned is still known in Ladakh, 
where it is called Rim dgu. This work may possibly come to 
light again. 

It is very probable that some of the early higTorians of 
Ladakh or Tibet took Indian VariiSa vails as their model. The 
Vam6avall of Chamba, for instance, as published by Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel, in his ‘Antiquities of Chamba State.’ bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the Ladvags rgyalrabs. 
Both productions begin with an introductory hymn in which 
the book is called a necklace. This necklace is represented as 
being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to whom the 
book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of 
names of mythological beings, the supposed supernatural an¬ 
cestors of the race of kings, and in a third part, the names of 
the actual human kings are given. The Indian VamA&valls, 
even if they contained nothing but names, were written in 
metre, and so it also was probably with the Tibetan production. 
A last remnant of this Tibetan metrical Vam6avall we have in 
Schlagintweit’s folios 136 and 14a, where there are ten lines of 
metrical verse which contain only names in line 1 - 6 , and a few" 
notes on that group of kings in line 7-10; and again in folio 9a, 
where a Buddhist legend is told in the same metre. As the 
word rgyal mthsan may be translated by * royal names,’ the 
historical book mentioned under No. (2) may have been such 
a Tibetan Vam6avall. 
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In addition to the Indian Vam6a valis, Tibetan historio¬ 
graphy was also influenced in very early times by Chinese 
historiographers. I think that Rockhill is quite right when he 
compares the seven Tibetan Khri (throne) kings with the 
twelve celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang ; the six 
Tibetan Legs with the eleven terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese ; 
and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine human sovereigns of 
the Chinese. Possibly, the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore, 
they had to manufacture new names, or classes of names, and 
insert them in their lists. This may account for more than one 
beginning in the rOyalrabs, as we have it at present. Thus, 
we find two kings of the name of Spu rgyal. Of the palace of 
Phyi dbang stag rise , which was stated in the chronicles to have 
been in existence during the reign of the first king, we hear 
again ten or eleven generations later that it was then built as the 
first palace of the country. Then, although the country is 
described as having been in a high state of civilisation under its 
first king, a first introduction of civilisation is attributed also 
to several of his successors. From the Chines**, the Tibetans 
probably learnt writing history in prose. 

But a really intelligent and pragmatic form of prose writing 
was not acquired before the 15th century, when quite a new 
way of recording facts made its appearance. This last and best 
form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Mohamedan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yarlung, 
as we find it in the rOyalrabs , did not only derive his informa¬ 
tion from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made use of the 
folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter 
of the history. Thus, we find an old proverb on folio 11a, and 
popular ditties on folios 14a and b, and 196. The first song on 
folio 9a is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which had 
become popular, whilst the second song once formed part of the 
ancient metrical Vam6avall, with which it has the metre in 
common, as stated above. It is interesting that also in Dr. 
K. Marx’s BMS., an ancient popular softg is found which it was 
the historian’s endeavor to turn into prose. My attention was 
drawn to this interesting fact in the following way: I told my 
Tibetan assistant, Phunthsogs of Khalatse, to read through the 
third chapter of Schlagintweit’s Tibetan text of the chronicles, 
to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and said 
that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, 
which was contained in K. Marx’s rOyalrbas, was omitted in 
Schlagintweit’s copy. He said that he had often heard people 
sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined Marx’s text, I oould 
see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily restored, 
by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs 
as follows 
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Khasang ngayis rmilamdu : 
mThsonas sengge nargyis m chongs 
rGyal Khatunla thimpar mthong 
De dang dus mthsungs bumo ’adi 
Semscan dang ni ldanpar gyur 
’aDila bu zhig ngespar skye 
Mingla sengge mam rgyal thogs. 

Then also, in Schlagintweit’s third chapter, in the tale of 
the battle of Basgo, we find a little song of four lines included, 
as follows (with two corrections by myself) :— 

rGyalpo babsgor bzhugs shing 
Khachul dmag dang bcas 
Sogpo mamsla brgyabpas 
Sog ’nbros thabssu song. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (Kesarsaga 
in particular) on the writing of history, is of course very distinct 
in the early parts of the chronicle. Let me mention only the des¬ 
cription of the seven heroes in fol. lb , which at once calls to mind 
the seven Agus of the Kesaisaga. But also passages like the 
description of Lha dbang rnam rgyaVs three sons, who lived as 
late as the sixteenth century, look as if they had just been copied 
from the Kesarsaga. 

Let me now review the Ladvags rgyalrabs , the chronicles 
of Ladakh, and register what has been published or translated. 
It consists of ten parts, some of which have headings in Tibetan, 
whilst others have not. Schlagintweit’s MS. contains some of 
its parts in full, whilst others receive valuable contributions 
from it. Only one part is not represented in it. 

1. Introductory Hymn. It is found in SMS. (Schlagint¬ 
weit’s MS.). 

2. Cosmology and Cosmogony. This chapter is omitted 
in SMS. K. Marx mentions it as occurring in AMS. The first 
seven or eight lines of inscription No. 67 (translated in Ind. 
Ant., vols.xxxv, xxxvi, in my article 4 Archaeology in W. Tibet), 
seem to be taken from this cosmology. They run as follows:— 

44 The spheres [are these]: In the middle of all that grew 
into order, is the mountain Hi dbang Ihunpo (Sumeru), the 
measure of whose glory is 400,000 geographical miles. The 
outlying and close-lying principal continents are surrounded by 
all the mountains. The four continents are in the east, south, 
west, [and] north; and there are eight islands. According 
to their order, the continents are: Zla gam (‘New moon’*; 
name of the continent in the east which is supposed to be of the 
shape of the new moon, and its inhabitants to have faoes of the 
same shape); Zur gmm ( 4 Three points/ 4 triangular ’ ; name 
of the continent in the south (India), the inhabitants of which 
have triangular faces, as men actually have); Qru bzht 
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(‘ Four corners *; name of the continent in the west which is 
believed to be of square shape, and the inhabitants to have square 
faces; Zlum chaqs (‘ Circle produced \ ‘full moon ’ ; name of 
the continent in the north which is supposed to be of circular 
shape, and the inhabitants of which are said to have round faces). 
If their (the continents*) size is measured according to their 
order, it is 719,000 geographical miles.” 

3. The Genealogy of the S&kyas. It is found in K. Marx’s 
AMS, and in Schlagintweit’s text (SMS). It is interesting that 
several of the mythological names contained in it are found also 
in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh 
are descended from the S&kya race. 

4. The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Lang- 
darma, the Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘ His¬ 
tory of the First Spread of Buddhism.’ It is found in K. Marx’s 
AMS and CMS, as well as in SMS. The same times we find 
described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books, and 
in Chinese works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell, 
(JRAS, 1880). A most successful attempt to reconcile the 
Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by Herbert 
Muller m 4 Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtskunde,’ Bd. xx. 
My chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. 

5. Langdarma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter 
is entitled in Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion.’ 
It is found in K. Marx’s AMS and CMS, as well as m SMS. The 
same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese historical works. Even Alberuni speaks of Longdherman , 
Langdarma. 

6. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This 
chapter is called in Tibetan ‘ The Story of the Later Spread of 
Buddha’s Religion.’ It is found in K. Marx's AMS and CMS, 
and in SMS. The first part of this chapter was translated 
by myself for the first time into English, after the text of SMS. 
As the rest of the chapter was translated in an excellent manner 
by K. Marx, I shall simply review the chapter by giving names 
of kings, dates, and notes of interest. In the same way will 
be treated the following chapters:— 

7. The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Sengge mam 
rgyal. This is probably the biography of Sengge mam rgyal , 
compiled by his son hDe Idan mam rgyal , as stated in SMS. 
No oriental would begin a biography with the birth of his hero. 
The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
ancestors. K, Marx’s AMS and SMS are probably suoh biogra¬ 
phies of Sengge mam rgyal furnished with the most elaborate 
ground work. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
history of Sengge mam rgyal which are not found in K. Marx’s 
‘ Three Documents.’ 

8. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter 
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which is not/fumished with a Tibetan title, is found in K. Marx’s 
BMS and CMS. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
text, as published in K. Marx’s 4 Three Documents.’ K. Marx’s 
Tibetan text being lost, I am now making efforts to recover it. 

And I hope that the text of CMS at least will again come to light. 

9. The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is 
4 History of the Indian War.’ It is found in K. Marx’s CMS, 
and SMS contains only an interesting note on it. The Tibetan 
text as well as the greater part of the English translation by my 
wife were published in K. Marx’s 4 Three Documents.’ It was 
written by Munshi dPal rgyas , the present chronicler of Ladakh. 

10 Ladakh after the Dogra War. This chapter which was 
written by Munshi dPal rgyas lias not yet been published. I 
am now making efforts to have it copied. SMS contains a single 
line referring to these times. 

My thanks are due to Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Scotch Mission, 
for assisting me to find the correct English rendering of Tibetan 
phrases, and to my Ladakhi assistant, Phunthsogs of Khalatse, 
for helping me to ascertain the correct interpretation of many 
obscure passages. 

TRANSLATION. 

Part I.—Introductory Hymn. 

1 With the iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and [all] Fol. la. 
knowing youth Gesar , 

And by the power of suckling at the heart of mother Ridvags 
migcan (Mrigakshl), [who is] religion itself, 

This clear mirror of religion reflecting scones [ >1 people] 
as if moving to and fro in a dance, [has become] a 
reality, 

It has become a neck ornament of the naked priest Zurphud 
Inga pa (PancaSikha). 

Part II.—Cosmology. 

Omitted in SMS. 

Part III.— The Genealogy of the Sakyas. 

Drawing near through the blessing-pronouncing musical Fol. 26. 
sound of the stringed tamburin, the nectar of immeasurable 
wisdom, the immeasurable fountain Zamatog, the treasure house 
of spiritual secrets, the king of astonishing things, the [symbol] 
dPatbeu with which this. Kalpa is adorned * the Candrakanta 
stone in the middle of a floating rosary of a thousand [stones], 
the circle of power, became evident and rose like the moon. 

l A book on history or geography is generally called a mirror. Gesar 
is a well-known deity of the Prebuddhist religion of Tibet. 
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As there was powerful prayer girded with might like a wave, 
and an eminent power of spotless truth, there arose like a white 
Pol. 3a. lotus Buramhingpa (Ikshvaku), the conqueror who continu¬ 
ally beats throughout the three worlds the great drum of the 
queen of songs of praise. He is the root of the fulfilled blessings 
of immeasurable value which accumulated through the good 
works of the gods and [other] creatures [who had received] 
his precious teaching. 

This arose and increased, and as the upwards striving ac- 
complisher was dependent on a great king who ruled the area 
of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed 
himself to be bom as Zas gtsang's (Suddhodana’s) son. Let 
me first relate a little of his family. 

The people of India lived in an undying state, with a life of 
immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their 
nine desires, and they had power, alas! over infinite aecom- 
Fol. 36. plishments. At that time, there was a nectar which took away 
the consciousness of exertion, there was nutriment in the earth, 
fertility in the ground, and abundance of rice which grew without 
ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state) 
. of the gods were exchanged for other activities ; the rice which 
grew without ploughing, disappeared entirely, [the harvest] 
depended on the worker, and pains had to be taken over agri¬ 
culture. There arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and 
king Mangpos bhirba ‘(Mahasammata) who decided judgment 
in a just way, and before whom all bowed in reverence, became 
the famous one of old. 

Then [there reigned] successively: ‘ Od 7ndzes (Rocha); 
dfifeba (Kalyana); dQe mchog (Varakalyana); and gSo ebyong 
'aphags (Utposhaddha). And now, to speak of the five classes 
of kings : The [five] sons of gSo sbyong ’aphags , the wheel-turn¬ 
ing kings, were according to a presage born in this way : On the 
crown of [gSo sbyong 'aphags'] head there formed a swelling, 
and when it broke, [out came] Ngalalasm (Mandhatar); 
Pol. 4a. then there arose a swelling on his right "thigh, and out of it 
came mDzespa (Charul; there arose a swelling on his left thigh, 
and out of it came Nye mdzes (Upacharu); there formed a swell¬ 
ing on his right foot, and out of it came mDzes Idan (Charumant); 1 
and there arose a swelling on his left foot, and out of it came 
Nye 'mdzes Idan (Upacharumant). These five are called the five 
kings who turned the wheel [of religion]. 

The last four reigned in one of the four continents. They 
are the kings who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron 


1 The name mikes Idan if used aa an epithet of the Ladakhi king 
Wow dbyangs mam rgyal. See ray article ‘Ten ancient historical songs 
from W. Tibet,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. 
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wheels [of religion]. From these kings till Zas gtsang (Siiddho- 
dana), it is said, there descended 1,215,174 kings in succession, 
or 834,534 according to the [book] 'aJigs rten gdagspa (Wisdom 
of the World). These two [different] ways of stating [the num¬ 
ber] are the most extraordinary [statement] made by those who 
tell the history of the times of degeneration. As the glorious 
youth (Gesar) was so busy with drawing souls upwards, he did Fol. 46. 
not tell them clearly ; and when later on the learned who wished 
to write down the tale, examined him, he scoffed at them. 

To the family of that same teacher (Zas gtsang) belong 
Nyimai gnyen (Suryavamsa) and Buramshingpa (lkshvaku) 
who is called Shakya. One hundred generations after {Buram¬ 
shingpa], there arose king rNabacan (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru ’adzin (Potala). He had two sons, Goutama and Bhara- 
dhvadza. When Goutama , the elder one, saw that government 
was carried on in a religious as well as an irreligious (mixed) 
way, he thought: “ It will be like that also, when I undertake 
the government.” Then he was sorry and became a mendicant 
under priest mDog nag (Krishna varna). The younger one, 
Bharadhvadza , [therefore] reigned. At that time, there lived 
in that country a harlot called 'a Groba bzangmo (Sattvabhadra). 

She and a cunning youth called Padmai rtsa log (Mrinala) in¬ 
dulged in sensual pleasure. As she had also immoral inter- Fol. 5 a. 
course at the same time with another |man, a] merchant, Padmai 
rtsa log became angry and cut off bZangmo’s head. Then he 
placed the blood-stained sword [and bZangmo's head] at the 
door of Goutama’s cavern. The executioners who pursued [the 
murderer, saw that) there was a blood-stained sword and the 
head of bZangmo there. Thus, the punishment for that |crime] 
was inflicted on Goutama , and he was impaled. The hermit 
mDognag knew all this, and went to Goutama. He said * 

Boy, what have you done that you (must) suffer this {'* 
Goutama answered : “ Master, there is no fault in me ! By the 
truth of my word that there is no fault in me, may the teacher’s Fol. 56. 
[black face] be turned into a golden face !” At once the black 
coloured hermit became golden and was henceforth called hermit 
gSer mdogcan. 

Then the hermit saw that Goutama's line of religious kings 
(Dharmarajas) would become extinct and said to Goutama . 

44 For the sake of your family you must leave a seed. ’ ’ Goutama 
answered: “ As I am tormented with misery, I cannot rear a 
family!” Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by 
overshadowing clouds, and when Goutama was in a pleasant 
state, he produced two drops of semen virile mixed with blood: 

They were placed on two leaves of sugarcane (Buram shiny , 
lkshvaku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the 
moisture of the moon, and two boys were produced. They 
received the names Buramshingpa (lkshvaku) and Nyimai Fol. 6a * 
gnyen (SuryavamSa). 
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Nyimai gnyen became a mendicant, and Buramshingpa 
reigned. The descendants of Buramshingpa 1 became famous 
and increased. 

One hundred generations after him, there arose king 
’aPhags skyespo (Virudhaka). His elder spouse bore him four 
sons, and the younger one four daughters. At a later (another) 
time, both wives having died, he married the daughter of a 
foreign king who said: “The sons whom you already have, 
must not reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must 
reign!” As he had said this, the ministers held a consultation, 
[as follows]: “ We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not know if he will 
live or not. If he should live, we must place him on the throne.” 
As the result of this consultation, he married the princess. 

Fol. Ob. She bore him a son called rGyal srid dgd (Rashtrananda). 

At that time, the ministers thought as follows : “ If we place 
the elder brother on the throne, we go beyond oui former pro¬ 
mise ; if we place rGyal srid dgd [on the throne], we have to 
take heed to the elder brothers. We must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device!”—thus thinking, a cra% one from 
among the ministers pronounced some calumny [against them | 
and turned them out. 

They went to the banks of the river hSkal Idan shiny rta 
(Bhagiratha), built a hut in a forest, not very distant from the 
place of the hermit gSer slcya (KapiU), and lived there. When 
they had attained to adolescence, they became pale and thin, 
and when the hermit saw this, he asked them [about it]. They 
said • “ We have become like this, because we are tortured by 
passion (or by the highest virtue).” He said “If you are 
so ill, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but amuse yourself with the sister whose mother 
Fol. 7a. is in truth the sister of your own mother !” They asked him 
‘ 4 Great hermit, is it right to do this ? ” He answered : ‘ ‘ For 
royalty which has renounced the throne, it is right to do this 
They took the words of the hermit as their rule, and did accord¬ 
ing to it. Many boys and girls were born, and when their father 
heard of it, he said: 14 Could the young people do such a thing (' ’ 
Or in Indian language: Shakya (could they ?). This is the 
.origin of the Shakyas. 

Fifty-three thousand generations of them originated at 
Qrowj mkhyer gser skya (Kapilavastu). 

Then king Shing rta bcupa (DaSaratha) arose. At the end 
of 26 generations after him, a king called gZhu brtan (Dhanva- 
durya) came up. He had two sons, Sengge 'agram (Simhahanu) 
and Sengge sgra (Simhanada). Sengge t agram became famous 

1 It is interesting that the name Buramshingpa is found in many 
stone inscriptions of Ladakh. There the kings of Ladakh are asserted 
to be of his family. See Inscr. Nos. 65, 71, 79, 117. 
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as a skilful archer. He is the greatest of all archers of ’ aDzambu 
gling (Jambudvlpa). Sengge ’agram had four sons: Zas Fol 76. 
gtsang (Suddhodana); Zas dkar (Suklodana); Brebo zas (Drono- 
dana); and bDud rtsi zas (Amritodana). 

Zas gtsang was of good form, beautiful, pretty to look at, 
of great strength, a hero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for 
wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. He was not lazy, and 
did not pursue evil passions. He was a Dharmaraja full of reli¬ 
gion, assiduous to reign according to religion. 1 

This king married the two daughters of king Legspar tabs 
bsad (Suprabuddha), sGyu ’aphrulma (Maya), and sGyu ’ aphrul 
chenpo (Mahamaya), and each of them bad 500 maid-servants. 

At a later time, king Sengge ’agram died, and Zas gtsang 
reigned. At that time, all men increased in riches, diseases of 
man and beast ceased, and endued with perfection, lie protected 
them all like children. 

At that time, the holy son of the gods, Tog dkarpo (Sveta- Fol. 8a. 
ketu), looked out for the tribe, the country, the time, the family, 
and the mother, and entered the womb of king Zas gtsang's 
wife, sGyu ’ aphrul chenpo. After he had remained in it for 
twelve months, he was born from the right armpit of his mother, 
without being defiled by the impurity of the womb. [This 
happened] on the eighth day of the little spring month, when 
the stars were favourable. He was distinguished by the thirty- 
two marks of a great man, and was decorated with eighty 
physical perfections. 

On that occasion, various miracles of happiness happened : 

In four great countries four princes were born. A 4 Magata , 
gZugscav snyingpo (Bimbisara), the son of Padma chenpo (Ma- 
hapadma); at Kosala, gSal rgyal (Prasetiajlt),* the son of Thsangs 
sbyin (Brahmadatta); at Badpala (Kausambhl), Sharba (Udaya- 
na), the son of dMag brgyapa , (Satanlka); at ’ aPhags rgyal Fol. 86. 
(UjjayinI), Tumbu rabsnang, (Pradyota), the son of Mu khrud 
mtha yas (Anantanemi). And besides them, 500 [sons] of the 
upper classes. Together with Grogs ’adzinma (YaSodhara), 

800 girls, and together with mDunpa (Chandaka), 500 maid¬ 
servants ; 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants (or oxen) were born, 500 banana (?) gardens, and 500 
treasures came into existence. In the centre, (Gaya), the Bodhi 
tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don thamscadgrubpa (Sarva- 
siddhartha). Then the prince grew up and distinguished himself 
in reading (letters), arithmetic, and the five great branches of 


1 Zas gtsang is called an ancestor of the Ladakhi kin^s in inscriptions 
No. 38 (time of Lha dbang rnam rgyal) and No. 64 (time of bDe Idan 
mam rgyal). 

* King gSal rgyal was the father of gNya Khri btsanpo , the first king 
of Tibet, according to a statement in the following chapter. 
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Fol. 9a. 


Fol. 96. 


Fol. 10a. 


science. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior to 
Lha sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was 
called [Thubpa], (the mighty one). Then the son was asked 
to marry a lady, and the youth replied : 


(Verses). 

‘ ‘ My highest wisdom is the understanding of desire ; 

[Desire] is the root of strife, anger, suffering, and misery ; 

It is like the poisonous leaf of the 'aJigs byed tree (Bha- 
yafikara). 

It is like fire and like the edge of the sword.’ * 

In this way, he enumerated many sins of the household 
and added: ‘ 1 But, if I could find a girl like this, I should marry 
her l* ’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter the qualities of a 
woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had several [copies] 
published and gave the following directions :— 

(Verses). 

“ Who among the daughters of kings and Brahmans, 

Of the nobility and of citizens, 

Has the qualities [enumerated] here, 

That girl must be found ! 

She will be the proper bride 

Of my flesh and blood (son and kind). 

In such beautiful qualities and virtue 
His heart will rejoice !’* 

Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings, 
and the Brahman went to all countries to search [for a bride]. 
In course of time, he found Sa thsoma (Gopa). He smiled 
[saying]: “ Now 1 have found [all] the qualities [combined]!” 
He told the king, and the king said : “ I do not believe that this 
woman is capable of telling great lies. Assemble all the girls 
[here] on the seventh day ! Give the youth all the riches (house¬ 
hold utensils ?) he wants to have!” Thus he said, and all the 
girls came. When the giving of household utensils [as presentsl 
Was almost finished, Sa thsoma arrived and smiled. She asked : 
“ What have I done amiss, that I am left without household 
utensils before them all?’* Then the youth smiled and gave 
her rings to the value of 100,000 ounces. 

The youth married Sa thsoma. Then he married also Grogs 
'adzinma together with 10,04,000 ladies. When he was 29 years 
old, Grogs ’adzinma became with child. In that very same 
year he saw the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness] 
and death, and became a mendicant. 

Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month 
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Saga , (Kumudi), he subdued the devil (Mara). On the morning 
(or next morning) of the same day and year, he became a perfect 
Sangs rgyas (Buddha). 

Exactly on the same evening, a boy was bom to Grogs 
'adzinma, and as the moon was [just then] seized by sGra gcan , 

(Rahuj, the boy received the name of sGra gcan 'adzin (Rahula). 

Then king Zas gtsang said : “ It is [now] six years sinoe Shakya 
thubpa became a mendicant. This son of Grogs ’ adzinma is not 
a son of Shakya thubpa !” Thus saying, he blamed Grogs 'adzin¬ 
ma, and she cried. Then he placed the boy on a stone in a pond, Fol. 106. 
saying : “If he is Shakya thubpa'8 son, may the [stone] swim 
on the water ! If he is not Shakya thvbpa's son, may the stone 
sink The stone remained above the depth of the pond, like 
a leaf of a tree. When king Zas glsang saw this, he entered 
the water with his clothes on, took [the boy] on his lap, and 
lovingly caressed him. He also became a mendicant, and the 
royal line came to an end. 

Altogether, from Mangpos bkurba to sGra gcan 'adzin, 
there are 10,66,511 kings, or bCom Idan ’ ados (Buddha) and 
sGra gcan ’ adzin included, 10,66,513. 

Notes on this chapter : Schlagintweit mentions the following 
books as treating of the same or similar subjects :— 

Csoma , On the Origin of the SUkya Race, J.A.S.B., vol. ii. 

Csoma , Notices on the Life of Sfrkya, As. Res., vol. xx. 

Fausboll und Weber, Die Pali-Legende von der Entstehung 
des S&kya-und Koliya-Geschlechtes, Ind. Stud., Bd. v. 

Foucaux , rGya cher rolpa (Lalita-vistara). 

Schiefner , Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibunv* SUkya- 
muni’s, Mem. des* sav. 6trang. de P6tersb., vol. vi. 

Schiefner , liber die Verschlechterungsperioden der Menseh- 
heit. Bull. hist. phil. der Petersb. Akademie, Bd. ix. 

Tumour , The Mahavamso. 

Part IV.— The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to 
Lang darma. 

The head of the line (lit., lineal king) is sPu rgyal, the king 
of Tibet. There is not much material [to utilise]. Although Fol. I la. 
there are [books called] rGyal spunpo gsum khug blonpoi 
rgyal mthsan , the gSangba or ’ aBru bdus, and many others, 
yet, if we compare (collect) them, the following two remarkable 
facts [come to light]: 

(Verses). 

Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bonpo 
ideas; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist 
ideas. 
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Now we will relate concerning the navel of ’ aDzambu 
gling, the centre of the countries, the elevation of the earth, the 
crooked horn of the snow mountains, the icy Tise (KailaSa), the 
root of crystal mchod rtens , the lake Mabang (Manasarovar) 
with its shore like a magic circle of turquoises, the precious 
country of gold mines, the source of the four great rivers, the 
six divisions of Tibet, the pure place of Lhasa “ the high hill ” ; 
we will relate of all this according to [the book] Dangpo dbang 
Fol. 116. byed rmpai dgu byung. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little 
kings, the king of Kosala , gSal rgyal (Prasenajlt), who was of 
hCom Idan * ados' (Buddha’s) family, had five sons. The third 
(middle one) of them, called Buddha shiri, was bom with his 
eyes turned upwards like those of birds, the [fingers and toes 
of liis] hands and feet were connected like those of ducks, and 
his eyebrows wore [blue] like turquoises. Along with him, a 
host of devils were bom. He was shown to Brahman astrologers, 
and the Brahmans said : “ This prince will get a famous name, 
the height of his body will also be enormous; he will reign be¬ 
fore his father is dead!” When they prophesied like that, the 
father thought in his mind: “ He will reign, by killing either’ 
Fol. 12a. me or liis brothers ! We will turn him outThe Brahmans 
answered : “ If we send liim to the snowy northern region, he 
will be of benefit to living beings !” As they prophesied thus, 
they made a throne on the neck of four fast running men who 
carried him to the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him 
down on the [mountain ?] Lhari gyed mtho, in the middle of 
Tibet. Although there are many conflicting statements with 
regard to this [event], he is certainly a Shdhya of Goutama and 
Fo 1.126 . Mangpos bkurba ’ s' family. 

Some hunters saw him and asked : ‘ ‘ Who are you ( Tell 
us, 0 bTsanpo (majesty), whence you came!” As he did not 
understand their language, he pointed with his finger to the 
sky. The hunters told and confirmed this to the people, and 
many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When the 
twelve little kings saw him and considered that he was good and 
liighly glorious, they all agreed and said: “We have no 
superior, we must call him with a little drum !” Thus saying, 
,bTsan Jchrung and sNums, both, gNyara rise and gTso, both, 
and the two Khu stegs, these six subjects invited him. Ra sangs 
Fol. 13a. darpa and Khyungpo .... were made governors, Me ngaggi 
shes gnyen was elected minister. Thus he was appointed king 
of all black-heads. (Tibetan expression for ‘men’). The 
name of gNya khri (neck throne) was given him. ‘ * Great gNya 
lchri btmnpo !” thus he was addressed. The land Yarlung was 
his precious and holy diadem, and he resided at the castle Phyi 
dbang stag rise. Power and justice were his ornaments. He 
ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a 
happy state. 
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He had a fourfold bodyguard, and the outside foes were 
subdued by the 44 governors of rGod Idod. At the four extremi¬ 
ties [of his .kingdom] he appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies 
of the four extremities were subdued by the eight Khromkha 
(governors () At jRongdo , 22 officials [called] Khahaso filled the 
bams [with grain]. From the 12 markets, riches were offered 
[to the king]; wise men decided about rewards for good and bad. 

By punishing criminals, the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings Fol. 
in gold and turquoise; five heroes became an ornament [to the 
country] through their [subduing] lions and tigers; five quick 
messengers rode on horses which they changed in their course. 

The justice of this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun 
rose over glaciers. [In course of time (?)] he built the palace of 
U[m] bu bla sgang. 

Theft, decoit [was overcome]; in trade, advantage waB not 
looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was grand and excellent in all respects. 1 * * 

His son was Mukhri btsanpo (metrical:) 

His son was Dir khri bUanpo. 

His son was So khri btsanpo. 

His son was Me khri btsanpo. 

His son was gDagskhri btsanpo. 

His son was Srib khri btsanpo. 

[These] seven are called the seven heavenly, thrones. 

After seven cycles. Fo1 - 

The tombs of the seven Khri were founded in heaven, 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows 
without any decay. 4 * * * * 9 

1 King gNya khri btsanpo is mentioned as an ancestor of the 
Ladakhi kings in the following inscriptions of my collection: Nos. 52. 

54, 72, 75, 78, 81, 84, 111, 119. The place-names given in tho account 
of his kingdom all seem to refer to Ladakh: see my article, 4 The 
kingdom of gNya khri btsanpo ’ written for this journal. 

As regards his date, the following attempts at fixing it have been 
made: 313 B.C. according to Ssanang Ssetsen; 250 B.C. according to 
Csoma de KoroB; 50 B.C. according to Schlagintweit and S. Ch. Das; 

416 B.C. according to the book Grub mtha shclgyi melong; before Bud¬ 
dha, according to the Bonpo chronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bonpo chronicles: Ho is the 
son of Pandu and Krasna (KrishnS or Draupadf). In this connection 
the Mahabhfirata tale and many of its names occur in the Bonpo chron¬ 
icles. (See Laufer, Tibet. G-eschichtswerk der Bonpo, Toung Pao, 

S6rie ii, vol. ii). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytoung-tche , he 
came from a western country and settled at Si-tche-fhoui. His name was 
Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. In Parker, Manchu relations with Tibet, we 
read: a Wutiyana Khan, who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded 
the Yarlung house. His name was Nyatpo Khan 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Buddhist 
Tibetan versions. 

9 In Central Tibetan historical works, the names of the queens of 
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As they had the gods of light for their leaders, they lived 
many years, and when the sons below were fit to hold the bridle 
{were fit for ruling), the fathers above went happily to heaven, 
dwindling away like a rainbow. 

The son of Sribs khri btsanpo was Origum btsanpo . 1 
He had three sons : Sha khri f Nya khri , and Bya khri . 
Bya Khri received the name of sPu de gung rgyaX . He resided 
at the great castle of Yarlung. In the time of this king, the 
Bon [religion] of the Yungdrung (svastika) arose.* 

these kings are given. Herbert Muller notes that all these kings were 
named after their mothers. (The Tibetan matriarchate). In line 7 ot 
the above song the 'adi of the Tibetan text is superfluous. 

1 A revolution under Ori gum btsanpo is mentioned by S. Ch. Das 
See J.A.S.B,, vol. 1, p. 214. 

* As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type iB certainly nature 
worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan inscriptions from Lhasa 
(8th and 9th century), and in the gLingchoa of Ladakh. As regards 
gLingchoa, see my article in Hastings’s Dictionary of Religions and 
Ethics; also, the Ladakhi Prebuddhist Marriage Ritual, Ind. Antiquary, 
1901; A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant., 1901; Kesarsage, M6m.de la 
Soci6t6 Finno-ougrienne, No. XV; A Lower Ladakhi version of the 
Kesarsaga, BibJ. Ind., Nos. 1134, 1150, 1164; The Paladins of the Kesar- 
saga, J. and PASB., 1906, 1907; and other unedited MSS. from Kha- 
latse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the gLingchoa see in my article Historische 
Dokumente von Khalatse, ZDMG., Bd. LXI. 

Illustrative rook-carvings see in my article ‘ Rock-carvings from 
Lower Ladakh,’ Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, xxxii, and our finds on the ex¬ 
pedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bonpo literature of the period when it was 
influenced hy Buddhism and Hinduism, the following may be men¬ 
tioned :— 

Mdo gaer mig and ’ dDuapa rinpoche Extracts by S. Ch. Das, m 
J.B.T.S., 1893. It contains the history of gShenraba, of Zhang zhung, 
the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the Bud¬ 
dha legend. Then it speaks of gShenraba' journey to China, to assist 
the emperor Kongtse in saving his castle This tale is modelled on the 
tale of Kesar’s journey to China. 

Then in Appendix II of the same journal we hear of the highest 
aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain one’s personality by seeking the 
welfare of all beings. 

After that, a number of charms and lists of Bonpo deities are given 
In these lists the name khrobo , which is so common in ancient inscriptions 
from Ladakh, is found. The four great khrobo are mentioned. 

In J.A.S B., vol. 1, p. 187 IT., S. Ch. Das gives a translation of the 
eighth book of Grub mth& ahelgyi melong, in which are described the 
different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu 
doctrines at various times is mentioned. 

The book gTaangma klu ’ ahum dKarpo , translated by A. Sohiefner, 
contains gShenraba ’ path of delivery from transmigration. It iB half 
Hinduist, half-Buddhist. See Rockhill, Life of Buddha. 

The book Klu *abum ’aduspai anyingpo , translated by Dr. Laufer in 
M6m de la Soci6t6 finno-ougrienne, contains a song of exorcism. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bonpo deities in J.R.A.S., 
1861. As they look exactly like present*day Buddhist deities, the greater 
is the importance of my discovery of the ancient Bonpo temple at La- 
mayuru with fresooes of Bonpo oriests and deities in blue and black dress. 
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Besides, the essence of burnt wood, coal, and the essence 
of molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron- 
ore, copper-ore, and silver-ore were found. 

(Verses). 

The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, 
and iron showed themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were Fol. 14b. 
made. 

Two equal \mDzos] were put into the yoke, and the plains 
were ploughed into fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and 
bridges were built across rivers. 

Many such improvements came into existence. 

His son was Asho legs, his son was l sho legs , his son was 

... By that king the palace of Phyi dbang stag rtse was 
built. It is the first of all castles and palaces that were built. 

His son was I)esho legs. During his time, singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Guru legs. His son was ’ aBrong rje legs. 

His son was Thongsho legs. These are called ‘ the six good ones 
of the earth.’ 

His sons were Zinla zin Ide and Lde phrug gnam gzhung 
htsan , Lde rgyalpo btsan , Sc snol lam lde, Se snolpo lde , Lde km, 

Lde snolpo , Sprin btsan lde. These are called 1 the eight beauties 
of the earth.’ 

His son was called Tho tho ri long btsan. The father was 
from above, the mothers were a Lhamo (goddess) and a Klumo Fol. l5o. 
(NagI). He was from below, as were his subjects, relations 
and sons who were called the lower issue of Tho tho rilong btsan 
or Klu rgyal (Naga raja). 1 His son was Khri btsan. During his 
time, roads (?) and bridges [were constructed]. His son was 
Khri thog rje thog btsan . 

His son was called Lha tho thori snyen bshal. He was an 
incarnation of the august Kuntu bzangpo (Samanta-bhadra). 

He reigned for 62 years. 

The blue drew of the Bonpo priests is mentioned in J.A.S.B., vol. 1., p. 

198 and p. 211. S. Ch. Das speaks of plates of the Bonpo pantheon 
in J.B.T.S., 1893, which I cannot find anywhere. 

A description of the Bonpo monastery at Shendarding is given in 
S. Ch. Das, journey to Lhasa; the monastery and the monks can nowa¬ 
days hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

rQyalrabs bongyi ’abyung gnm , the Bonpo chronicles, printed by 
S. Ch. Das; extract given by B. Lanfer in Toung Pao, vol. ii, No. 1. As 
the genealogical roll of Chinggis Khan’s family shows, the chronicles 
were compiled later than 1328 A.D. They contain the Bonpo version of 
the legenas of the origin of the Tibetans, and of their first king. They are 
of a distinctly Hindmst colouring. The story of the fall of the Bon re¬ 
ligion under Khri srong lde btsan is related at some length. 

l The Tibetan text is not quite clear here. 
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At the time when he dwelt at the great palace of Um hu 
rdzangs mkhar which had come into existence of itself, without 
being built, as an omen of the [future] spread of Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing in Tibet, a basket came down from heaven. Accompanied 
by a ray of light, there came down to the king’s palace the book 
Zamatog (Karandavyuha sutra); the Pang kong phyag rgyapa 
(a book or a symbol); the essenoe [of religion], the six syllables ; 
a golden mchod rten , a yard high; a Thsindhamani thsathsa 
(terracotta with Buddha’s image); and all the mudra positions 
of the fingers. 

The priests of the [Bon] religion did not know what it 
was. They sacrificed to it with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] remained strong, till 
Fol. 156. he was 120 years of age. Thus, during the time of this king, 
the beginning of the holy religion took place. 1 

His son was Khri snyan bzung btsan. During his time the 
outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for 
fields. The lakes were furnished with gates and drawn into 
irrigation canals. The glacier-water was collected in ponds, 
and the water [which had collected] over night [was used] for 
irrigation in day-time. Such like tilings were done in his time. 

His son was ’ aBrong my an Ideru. His Ron was Stag ri 
snyan gzigs. During the time of this king wDzos and mules 
originated from cross-breeding. The prices of riches were deter¬ 
mined, and the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such 
like things were done. 

His son was gNam ri srong btsan. During the time of this 
kmg, there came from China [the arts] of medicine and divina¬ 
tion. The king of gNya zhur and others who dwelt in the west 
of India, and Gragu, were subdued. In the north, salt was 
found. A castle called Khri brtsegs ’ ahum gdugs was built. 

His son was Srong btsan sgampo (600—650 A.D.), an incarna¬ 
tion of the Boddhisatva sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the time of this king, all the kingdoms on the frontier were united 
undei his rule, and every one of the little kings sent presents 
Fol. l6o. and letters. Although this king made more sealed documents 
than can be comprehended, there were no characters in Tibet to 
send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the 
, books of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho tho ri snyan 
shal remained a mystery [as they were written] in Indian char¬ 
acters, he thought: “We must translate them into Tibetan 
writing!” Therefore lie sent Thonmi, the son of Anu, with a 
"aBre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students, to Kashmir, 

1 S. Ch. Das states in this journal, Vol. L, that the reign of this 
king was the most flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states 
that this king found a salt mine. But the Ladakh chronioles ascribe this 
discovery to gNam ri srong btsan. 

A few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books, 
several strangers arrived in Tibet to explain them (Bodhimor). 
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to learn the characters. They learnt the characters from the 
Brahman Li byin. Pandit Seng ye sgra (Simhanada) taught 
them. Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, 
they made 24 gSal byed and 6 Rings, [altogether] 30 [charac¬ 
ters]. 

Btsides, they made them to agree with the Nagara characters 
of Kashmir, and brought them into shape. 1 

Then, when Thonmi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king 
who was in the garden of his wife IJru. The king said: “ Have 
you learnt the letters and the language ( Then you may offer 
praise to sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokita)! ” As he said so, Thonmi Fol. 166. 
wrote down the sholoka (Sloka) : gZhal ras gsalla ngad mdangs 
gangba bzang (a good and full [offering of] fresh scent to gZhal 
ras gsal (Avalokita)! and presented it to the king. The king 
was very pleased and erected the temple of Byingyi khod mar 
rdo. and befoi e [the image of] sPyan ras gzigs these letters (the 
61oka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest inscription 
[in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, the minister Thonmi sambhota brought from Nepal 
the incarnation of Khro gayerma (BhrikutI), the Nepalese spouse 
Khri btsun Together with her were brought Jobo mi skyod 
rdorje (Akshobhya vajra) ; Byamspa choskyi ’akhorb (Maitreya 
dharmacakra); and Jomo sgrolma (Tara) of sandal-wood. 

(These are two books, and an idol). 

Then, minister Rigpacan brought from China the incar¬ 
nation of sGrolma (Tara), the queen and spouse Konqjo. Together 
with her arrived [the image of] Jobo rinpoche (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions w<‘te made : 
Rice-beer, barley-beer; in short, all the necessaries for food; 
the making of curds from milk : butter and buttermilk from Fol 17a. 
curds ; cheese from buttermilk; pots from clay; water mills; 
weaving looms ; and many clever arts. 

Then, at Lhasa, the incomparable temple of Ramoche 
and others were erected. Palaces were built on the dMarpo ri 
and on the ICagspho ri, and these two mountains were connected 
with an iron chain bridge. He built about 900 temples and 
castles. 

In his time, the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese 
teacher Shilamahja, the Kashmiri teachers Tabula and Ganuta, 
the Brahman Li byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha shang mahd 
dheba were called [to Tibet]. The translators (Loihsaba) Thonmi, 

Dharma ghosha, and dPalgyi rdorje of Lhalung translated re¬ 
ligious books in every possible manner, and arranged them. 

During the time of this king, rTsami and Shiny mi of tlie 
east, bLobo and Zhang zhung of the south, ancl the Hor kingdoms 


l The last sentence seems to be a later interpolation. In those 
days, the NSgari alphabet was not yet in existence. 
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of the north (Turkistan), and others were brought under sub- 
FoL 176. jection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them. 1 

His son was Mangsrong mang btsan (660—679 A.D.). 2 

His son was Gung btsan. His son was Gung srong ’adu rje 
(679—705 A.D.). During the time of this king were conquered 
in the east the rGyalpoi chu (Hoangho); in the south, Shing 
khun of Nepal; in the north, Krakrag darchen of Turkestan; in 
the west, Chunrings of [b] Lobo ; Nanggong on the Balti-road, 


l Notes on this king. Srong btsan sgampo's two queens, the white 
and the green T5r5, remind us of the Kesarsaga, Kesar’s white wife is 
*aBruguma , and his green wife is gYui dKon mchogmo (see my article on 
gLingchoe in Hastings’s Dictionary of Religions). The Ladakhi tale of 
minister Rigpacan of Shargola in Ladakh, who was sent to fetoh the 
princess from China, is similar to the tale of minister Gar (see S. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881). Both versions remind us of the Kesar 
saga. 

Introduction of writing. The characters were formed after the 
Indian Lafithsa (Bodhimor). The dbu med alphabet was formed after 
the Indian Vartula (Togbarlova). This is all phantastical. The Indian 
script which is most closely related to the Tibetan, is the Gupta of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. (See my article ‘ The kingdom of gNya khri 
btsanpo ’ in this journal) 

Literature. Works by Thonmi aanibhota: bStan 'agyur mdo, vol. 
cxxiii, Sku gzugs kyi mthsan nyid , by Ami bu; vol. cxxiv, sQrai bstan 
boos sumcupa, a grammar; Lung du stovpa stagskyi ’ajugpa , by Thonmi 
Ann (a grammar). 

Thonmi sambhota's grammar is the same as the one which is printed 
in the Darjeeling School series. It is evident that this grammar was 
written in very ancient days, for it treats of the drag , a final suffix which 
has long disappeared even from the classical language. It treats also 
of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere re¬ 
petition of Indian grammars. (See my article in ZDMG., vol. lvii). 

Buston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the 
Tibetans in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few 
translations by Chinese Buddhists in the encyclopedias. 

Srong btsan sgampo is the reputed author of the book Mani bk& 
’ahum , which contains a glorification of Avalokita, and his own history. 
Wassilief! says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. 
He also wrote a book on horse breeding (Bodhimor); perhaps the one 
which is still circulated in Ladakh. 

His lawbook. S. Ch. Das gives his 16 moral precepts in his article, 
J.A.S.B., vol. 1. His ‘laws’ are also found in the Bodhimor. From 
the Bodhimor we learn that his court of law consisted of four ministers 
and 100 officials. There were also ministers of inner and outer affairs, 
the Sain and Berks of the Bodhimor. 

Progress of civilisation. The Bodhimor states that silkworms, mul¬ 
berry trees, barley-beer, watermills, paper, ink, and the calendar, were 
introduced from China. 

* The Chinese chronicles (Thangshu) call him Tsonphu. At first 
Lutunglsan (Thonmi samibhota) governs the country; later on Thonmi sam¬ 
bhota's non. (Major domus), Then the Thangshu speaks of a war be¬ 
tween the Tibetans and the Tukuhun. The latter as well as the Chinese 
were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire, 
beyond the Pamir (Thangshu). 
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and Shi dkar of the Lowland, in the direction of Lhasa (hither). . 

From rOya (China or India) came: tea, borddha mol (?), clarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] 

Khri bdun yul byin could jump across chasms which were 
nine * adorn (27 feet) wide ; gDung grogs of gSal snang could catch 
a wild yak by throwing a sling at his feet; rKod bison of Athog 
could seize a lion by his mane; Klu gong of Cogro could pierce 
with his arrow a tree which was two ’ adorn (18 feet) thick ; Ltag 
bzang of ’ oBrom could bring down castles, by leading water 
[below them]; and gYag chung of ’ aGos could twirl round his 
head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] was one of the Fol. 18a. 
most powerful among the early kings ot Tibet.) 1 

His son was Khri Ide btsun (btsug) brtan mes ay thsoms 
(705—755 A.D.) During the time of this king, the castle of Kha 
brag dar phu was built at Lhasa; all the lowlands were fillet! 

[with building*]. At Khri rise brag dmar (possibly Khrigrtse of 
Ladakh) of gLingbcu ( k Ten lands ’) he built the temples Go chi 
shar sgo , Phang thang ka med , Ka chu pan chub , Brag dmar 
mgrin bzang , and other |temples]. Sudgu sho ka of Brag kha and 
Dznyana himara of sNyexjs became translators (Lothsaba) and 
translated the two books gSer ’ od dampa (Suvarna-prabhasa- 
sutra) and Las brgyapa (Karma6ataka). Pit si tsanda shri trans¬ 
lated the sMad sbyad , the rTsis (divination) and others, and 
introduced the ceremonies of religion. 2 

His son was Khri srong lde btsan (755—797 A.D.), an in¬ 
carnation of the Bodhisatva ’ aJam dpal (MaiijuSn/. This king 
invited the teacher ( mKhanpo ) Bodhisatva from India Ananta 


1 Notes on this king from the Thangshu. He is called Chin-u-lm- 
lung; but there is no absolute certainty about the identity ot the Tibetan 
and Chinese names. The Major domus retained his authority. In 678, 
a Chinese army was beaten on the Kukunor by the Tibetans. Then 
several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the Chinese, and the Chinese re¬ 
conquered Turkestan. The Major domus was turned out, and he com¬ 
mitted suicide together with 100 of his friends. (The Bodhimor men¬ 
tions two Major domus during his reign). 

* Notes. The Thangshu calls him Chi-li-so-tsan. He was married to 
a Chinese princess called Chincheng (the khyimehang of the Tibetans). 
The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-chu and Kuei-te on the 
Hoangho as her dowry. Continual wars about those places. Whenever 
treaties were concluded, a market for bartering horses was mentioned 
with emphasis. 

The great war with the Chinese about the possession of Gilgit. See 
Stein, Ancient Khotan, Section ii and iii. 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. 
The king of Kashmir, Muktaplda, assisted the Chinese against the Tibet¬ 
ans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. tbe Chinese emperor 
of the period was Hsiiantsung, 713—756 A.D 

The Bodhimor says that the Tibetan king was married to two 
queens, one from Yarkand, the other one from China. The latter was 
intended for his son who broke his neck when going to meet her. There¬ 
fore the father married her. 
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Fol. 186. 


Fol. 19a 


Fol. 196. 


of Kashmir became translator and preached on the ten virtues, 
the 18 regions (or ‘ elements ’), and the 12 causes of existence. 

On that account, the gods and demons of Tibet became 
angry and the hill dMarpo ri was struck by lightning, [the 
plain] Pkangthang was devastated by water, and much illness 
came to men and animals. Therefore the teacher said ; ‘ ‘ The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To sub¬ 
due the gods and demons of Tibet, you must invite the teacher 
Padma byung gnas (Padmasambhava) from Orgyan (Udyana).” 
He said: “ We three united in prayer before the mchod rten 
of Buddha ’Od srung'i (KaSyapa)!” sNa gsal snang and Coro 
legs sgra were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all 
the gods and demons of Tibet were exorcised. And after the 
model of the Indian temple of Otantrari (Odantapura), the 
eternal temple of bSam yas was built, although it came into 
existence of itself (Svayam-bhu). Many Indian pandits and 
seven critical translators [translated] the sDc snod gsum (Tripi- 
taka). In short, by these three * the king, the dispenser |of a 
sacrifice], and the priest, the holy religion was made to spread 
over Tibet, never failing in purity, [in a country] which had 
been dark. [Several] of the subjects received the dignity of 
orders. It was made a custom [among the lamas] to carry the 
pebbles which are below the feet, on the ciown of their heads. 1 

At bSam yas he built preaching halls, and at ’ aChingbu 
meditation cells. At the palace of rhung thsugs he founded the 
towns of Skyidpai byung gnas and Thsangspai byung gnas . 

At that time, the teacher Padma \byung gnas] presented 
to the king the water of life and wisdom ; but the ministers who 
did not like it, said to the king* ” It is a maddening drink 
of the Mons. and poisonous !” As they said so, the king became 
doubtful about it and did not drink it. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised 
the Naga kings Madras (Anavatapta) and Zilchen (Manasvin) 
[of the Manasarovar lake]. He put a vajra into the water, 
whereupon Zilchen took the shape of a boy and was appointed 
to be an assistant to the king. He promised to fulfil every wish 
of the king. The king honoured the pair of Nagas highly, and 
they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of rNga yah , the land of demons 
(Udyana). 

At that time, all Tibet prospered and was happy, the people 
increased, the harvests were good, and it was a time without 
strife. All the provinces on the four frontiers were subdued. 
China in the east, India in the south, sBalti [stan] and ’ aBrushal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sai cho odon Kas dicar (Urdum Kashgar) 
in the north, were brought under his power. Both political 


1 A kind of lama hat te still known by the name of qUug rdor , 
‘stone crest.’ 
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and religious practices were firmly established. During the 
time of this king, the Bon religion was suppressed, and the 
holy religion was made to spread. 

(Verses). 

Then the regent of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy 
Zhiba 'cUhso (S&nta-rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic 
Padma * abyung , 

Kamalashila , the ornament of wisdom, 

And Khri vrong Me btsan, of surpassing thoughts ; 

Through these four the sun rose in the dark country of 
Tibet; 

The bright holy religion spread as far as the frontiers ; 

Through these holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever bow before and reverence them. 

The [above] ditty was composed. 1 

His son was Mu khri bteanpo (798—804 A.D.). To carry 
out to completeness the thoughts of his father, [this king made 
at bSam yas the noble sacrifice of [a copy of] the ’aDulba mngon- 
pa mdo sde gsum (Vinaya, Abhidharma, Sutra, the Tripitakam). 
He gave ample food to the clericals. Three times he equalized 
the rich and hungry. In [some] parts of both countries of 
rOya (China and India), not all those who had bowed before 
his father, bowed before him. Although they did not, he 


1 Notes on this king. From the Thangshu: He is called Serhai- 
lung-lich-tsan by the Chinese. War against China. The capital, Si- 
ngan-fu, was taken by the Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. 
Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became emperor of 
China in 780 A.D., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoner^ 
home. The Tibetan king did the same with the Chinese prisoners. 
Groat oath of peace. Chinese Tibetan inscription in Lhasa, referring to 
it. Brought to light by Waddell, J.R.A.S., October, 1900. Then the 
Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-chuan. As the 
Chinese had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war 
between them, and the Tibetans conquered Turkestan. The Tibetan 
inscription in 4 Stein, Ancient Khotan, Jfbetan sgraffitn'&t Endere, p. 
509,’ may refer to that war. 

The Balu mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of 
the same king. See Ind. Ant., vol xxxiv, p. 203 ff., and ZDMG., 
Bd. xli, p 583 ff. Balu mkhar was a custom house in those early 
times. 

Fall of the Bon religion. It is related in full in chapter 21 of the 
rOyal rabt bongyi 'abung gnaa , translated by B. Laufer, Toung Pao, vol.. 
li. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious, see in J.A.S.B., 
1881, p. 223. 

Notes on Padmasambhava. His life was translated by E. von 
Schlagintweit, Abhandl. der K. bairisohen Akademie der Wissensohaften. 
As regards his connection with Lahoul and Mandi (Rewalsir), see my 
History of Lahoul. For his connection with other parts of Western 
Tibet, see my-Diary of a tour along the Tibetan frontier, 1909. 


1. 20a. 
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endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from 
the countries of rGya (defined the frontier). On the moun¬ 
tains whidh belonged to Tibet, all the grass grew [better than on 
the other side]. 1 

His son was Sadm legs. This king built the temple of 
Skar chung rdo dbyings [in the] province of rGya} He invited 
the Pandita Kama [la] skila and others [to Tibet]. Kwmara 
of sNyegs became translator and translated many religious 
books which had not yet been [translated]. 

His sonB were: gTsangma, Ralpacan , gLang darma (by 
the first wife), and Lha rje and thin grub by an inferior queen. 
These five were bom. The first son, gTsangma , loved religion. 
He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to [adopt] 
religion, and wrote a book (Sastra). Darma loved sin and was 
unworthy to rule. Ralpacan (804—816 A.D.), the middle one, 
reigned. He built the town of Ushang rdo , and erected the 
temple of rGya phibs gyu sngov can (‘ Having a Chinese roof of 
turquoise colour ’). 

Although during the times of his ancestors many religious 
books from rGya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Turkestan), 
Zahor (Mandi), Kache (Kashmir) and other countries had been 
translated, there were many conflicting interpretations. He 
said : “ It is difficult to leam religion !” and invited the Indian 
Panditas Dzina mitra , Shrilcntra bodhi, Dhana shila , and others 
[to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called] bKa cog and 
the priest Yeshes sde y examined everytliing and gave it sanction 

Finally, he made the weights, measures, etc., to coincide 
with those of India and appointed seven households of his 
subjects to wait always on each lama. 

The king [used to] sit in the middle and had silk streamers 
tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
he made the clericals sit there and had the excellent ones on his 
right and left [hand side], and [himself] in the middle, all sitting 
together. 8 


) A king Muni btsanpo , who reigned for one year only, is stated 
to have preceded this king: see Bodhimor,* and S. Ch. Das. The 
Bodhimor says that he married a younger wife of his father and was 
therefore poisoned by his mother. S. Ch. Das tells of his c ommunis tic 
.experiments whioh in the rGyalrabs are attributed to his successor. 

MuJchri btsanpo . His name was not known to the Chinese. Ap¬ 
parently during his reign Harun al Rashid (786—869) sent embassies to 
the emperor of China, to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 
A.D., Arabic armies are mentioned under Tibetan command. Then 
Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans, to guard his eastern 
frontier. 

* This is possibly the distriot of the village of rGya in Ladakh. 

3 As we know from the Spiti Gazetteer , the head-dress of the 
rNyingmapa monks consisted originally of streamers of silk. Ralpacan 
apparently had the ends of their streamers tied to his looks, to share in 
their excellence, 
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During the time of this king were conquered the moun¬ 
tains of Pholonshan, which look like a cuitain of white silk, 
and which touch the frontiers of China. There a stone pillar 
was set up with an inscription on which was carved : 4 ‘ Down¬ 
wards from here did I reign!” In the south, bLo[bo] and 
Mon, India, Li (Kunawar), Zahor (Mandi), and [the countries] 
upwards from the lake of the Ganga with its surface like a bowl 
of iron, were subdued; in the west ’ aBrushal (Gilgit) on the 
Persian frontier, and others, were conquered ; and in the north, 
all the provinces of Bor (Turkestan) were subdued. He reigned 
over three or two [princes] of ’ aDzambu gling in the south 
(India), and everywhere in the friendly [province] of dBus he 
erected 108 temples. This is the first spreading of the teaching 1 

Part V. Langdarma’s Persecution of Buddhism. 

Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Darina dbyig dur 
btsan (816—842 A.D.), four heretic Brahmans were unable to Fol. 216. 
tolerate eithei the many panditas who had been invited to Tibet 
by the ruler Ralpamn , or the offerings of golden writ (books), 
nor the spread of Buddha’s teaching over Tibet. To submerge 
the religious teaching, they prayed to be reborn in the bodies 
of four demons of which there were plenty (*) in Tibet. Then 
they precipitated themselves [from a rock] and achieved their 
end. The ruler Darma dbyig dur btsan, Cogro legs sgra, Dabs 
(dbus ? ) dorr stags snya, and 'aBal ’ akhor zhes legspa, these four, 
entered the demons Thugs yid phung ’agong nagpo , gNam rdeu 
dKarpo, 8a rdeu nagpo, and Byang rong. 

They dethroned the monks. As they did not succeed in 
throwing the [image] of the god Shaky a mune into the water, 
they buried it in the earth. The [book] Byams pa choskyi 
* akJiorlo was buried in the sand. The doors of bSam yas and 
’aPhrul smug [monasteries] in Lhasa were closed with walls, 
and plaster was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the 
monks should drink beer. The distinctive mark of the monks Fol. 22a. 
was not kept up. Some were turned out; some fled ; the re¬ 
maining ones were sent a-hunting with a hunting drum, 
bow, arrows, and dogs; and some were made butchers. Reli¬ 
gious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and his subjects 
were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] cus¬ 
toms were thoroughly destroyed. They disappeared from the 

1 Notes on this king. The great treaty with the Chinese wae 
carved on a pillar at Lhasa. Translation from the Chinese by Bnshell, 
see J.R.A.S., 18S0. My translation from the Tibetan text in Epigraphia 
Indies, 1910. In the Chinese inscription he is called The-clmi-tean. 

According to the Thangshu, he was always ill, and the government was 
in the hands of his ministers. According to S. Ch. Das, J.A.S.B., 1881, 
under him a first history of Tibet was written. He is mentioned as a 
model king in.the rOycU rdbt under Thte dbang mam rgyal I. 
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frontiers of mNgans At that time a mountain of rOya (India or 
China) which was under Tibetan rule, collapsed And the 
great river rMa chu skyad (Hoangho), which flows from Tibet 
to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared Then, in course of time, 
dPalgyi rdor ye of Lhalung , who was meditating at the old 
sprinkled [mountain of] Lhan , heard of it and conceived a very 
deep feelmg of pity for the kmg (bTsanpo) —Rumours of murder 
-That is the tale of the submerging of Buddha’s religion 1 

Pakt VI The Kings ot the First West Tibetan 
Dynasty 

SMS The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as 
follows *Odsrung (c 842—870 A D ) was gLangdarma's son He 
Vo\ 22 b asked dPalqyi rdorje of Lhalung [to perform] the highest sacri¬ 

fice to the Medicine Buddhas, and prayed The whole empire 
felt the blessing of the Medicine Buddhas In harmony with 
the kindness of his ancestors he established firmly the religious 
ceremonies and the religious buildings He protected mNqam 
according to religion Besides, when rTsad rab gial, Yoge 
* ahyung , dGeba rab qial, and sBarab , altogether ten [priests 1 * 
had arrived, Buddha’s teaching began to spread [again] Then 
also, temples were erected like the stars of heaven 4 * * * 

His son was Lde dpal ’akfwr btsan (* 870—900 A.D ) Durmg 
the time of this kmg, the temple of Upper mNgam, and others 
[altogether] eight temples were erected Scriptures like the 
1 aBum and others were copied m great numbers He swore an 
oath to build up religion (or temples ) % 

His sons were Skyid lde vyima rngov and bKrashis brtseg* 
Fol 23a dpaJ, ^ ie two &kytd lde nyima mqov (c 900 - 930 A I) ), when on 
hiB way to Upper mNqaris ,—Tibet being in a state of revolution 
—accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of 

I Notes on this king He is the Tamo of theThangshu The latter 
says Tamo was fond of wine a lover of field sports, and devoted to 
women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious 

According to S Ch Das (J A S.B , 1881, p 230) he uttered the fol¬ 
lowing words when dying 11 Why was I not killed three years bank that 
I might not have committed so much sin and mischief, or three years 
hence, to enable me to root out Buddhism from the country 

He figures m the devil-dances of the lamas as the enemy of religion 

The Ladakhi kmgs who are descended from him wear their hair in 
a peculiar fashion handed down from his time (See my History of 
Western Tibet) 

The earliest version of the legend of the image which cannot be 
moved out of its position, ib connected with the story of Langdarma’s 
persecution of Lamaism 

4 More notes on this king are found in S Ch Das’ Contributions on 

Tibet (J A S B , 1881) and m rOyalrdbt gtaXba i melong. 

8 More notes on this king are found m S Ch. Das’ Contributions 

on Tibet (J A 8 B , 1881) and in rQyakaba gaalbat melong, 
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dPal ma zug gar , Khyung dpal Idan grub , and the two A lea 
badzra of Me nyag , happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. 
[The servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the 
[so-called] giant’s napkin (also explained as 4 napkin of eight 
folds ’). He built Khar dmar of Kola in the horse year, rTse 
tko rgya ri in the sheep year. He caused many villages and 
hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of 
Dam and Lag (or Darrdag). Maryul he left undisturbed. 1 

As regards the rest of this chapter, K. Marx’s translation of it m 
J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, pp. 114-123, should be consulted. In the following I 
give a list of royal names with notes on them. 

Lhachen dpalgyi mg on, c. 930—960 A.D, He received Ladakh 
proper. His brother bKraahia mgon became vassal-king of Guge and 
Purang, bKraahia mgon probably died without issue, and his kingdom 
was inherited by the descendants of his younger brother Lde btaug mgon. 
The names of Lde btsug mgon*a descendants are found in Sohlagintweit’s 
tables, in S. Ch. Dm’ Contributions on Tibet, and in dPag beam Vjon 
bzang. 

*aOro mgon and Chos mgon , e. 960—990 A.D. Nothing known 
beyond the names. 

Lhachen gragapa lde , c. 990—1029 A.D. S.M.S. spells bLachen 
gragspa lde. Perhaps he was a lama. 

Lhachen byang chub sema dpd, c. 1020—1060 A.D. S.M.S. spells 
bLachen. He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of 
Guge. He is mentioned in the Tabo inscription together with Rinchen 
bzangpo, Atito, and king Byang chub *od of Guge. He erected the Tabo 
and Alchi monasteries, and probably several others. HiB portrait is 
found in the Alchi monastery together with an inscription by himself. 
There are also frescoes of the sports of his times, notably hawk-hunting. 
He probably came to grief in the Turkoman gold mine wars; compare 
the history of Yeahee *od of Guge. His name as a prince is found in an 
ancient document excavated at Kyelang. 

Lhachen rgyaVpo , c. 1050—1080. His portrait (probably) as a young 
man is found at Alchi where he is represented together with his father. 
S.M.S. spells his name bLachen , etc. He was probably a lama. He is 
mentioned in the MShStmya of the Likir monastery which in its present 
edition, however, dates from the 18th century. 

Lhachen utpala f c. 1080—1110 A.D. His conquest of Kulu is not 
confirmed by the chronicles of Kulu; but the Raj Starangini of Kashmir 
is rather in favour of the statement. It says in a somewhat obscure 
passage that Zainu-l-abidin in 1428 A.D. found Kulu occupied by 
Tibetans. After the battle of Baego, 1647 A.D., the treaty with Kulu 
was apparently exchanged for a trade contract. (See my History of 
Lahoul, written for the Ind. Ant.) 

Lhachen naglug, c. 1110—1140 A.D. For notes on his connection 


1 The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of his time, 
although they do not contain his name. The Sheh inscriptions; the 
Alchi mkhar gog inscriptions (see my article ‘ Archaeology in Western 
Tibet,* Ind. Ant., Vols. XXXY, XXXVI); and inscriptions at Bya in 
Zangskar, discovered by Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang. 

A song of king Nyima mgon is found in my article 4 Ten ancient 
historical songs from W. Tibet,’ Ind Ant., 1909. 

The names of the officers as given in K. Marx’s A.M.S. ‘are different 
from those given here,—A.M.S. reads rTse aho rgya ri instead of rTae tho 
rgya ri. 
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with Khalatse, see in my History of Western Tibet. The last vassal 
kings of Khalatse were apparently rOya shin and Shirima (SfclmSn). 

Lhaohen dge bhe and dOe *ahum , e. 1140—1170. A.D. S.M.S. spells 
bLachen . Nothing known beyond the names. 

Lhachen jo Idor, c. 1170—1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. 

bKrashis mgon , c. 1170-1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. But if Lha rgyal , whose name ie found only in S.M.S.,hasto 
be omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha rgyal would refer to his 
reign. 

Lha rgyal , c. 1230—1200 A.D. I think I had better give up the 
idea of identifying him with Lhachen Jcundga mam rgaal of the Daru 
inscription, as I did before. See Ind. Ant., Vols. XXXV, XXXVI, 
Archaeology in Western Tibet. 

Lhachen jo dpal, c. 1260—1290 A.D. A song in honour of king 
Jo dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, ‘ Ten ancient historical songs.' 

Lhaohen dngoa grub, c. 1290—1320 A.D. He is mentioned in the 
MShfitmya of Likir as having come to the throne seven generations after 
Lhachen rgyalpo. Introduction of the bKd * agyur which had just then 
been completed by Boston. The Mongols received the bKa ’ agyur in 
1310 A.D. If we oan trust the Kashmir chronioles, be was killed by the 
Kalamanyas, people of Kharmang. 

Lhachen rgyalbu rinchen , c. 1320—1360 A.D. See my article 
‘ References to the Bhottas in the RSjStaranginI,’ Ind. Ant. 1908. He 
became the first Mohamedan king of Kashmir. The Persian ‘ History 
of Azmi ’ tells of his conversion to Mohamedanism, of the erection of 
Bulbul Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque. 

The Persian ‘ History of Malvi Haidar Mailik' contains a transla¬ 
tion of a lost inscription by Rainchana in his mosque. According to it. 
he was only half Mohamedan. 

The Ladakhi ‘ Song of the Bodro Masjid ’ speaks of the great saint 
Bulbul. A song entitled * Prince Rinchen's deparature ’ is found in my 
article ‘ Ten ancient historical songs,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. 

Lhachen shesrab , 1360—1380 A.D. See my History of W. T. His 
name is omitted in S.M.S. 

Lhachen Khri gtsug Ide , c. 1380—1400 A.D. Notes in my History 
of W. T. 

Lhachen grays ’ ahum Ide , c. 1400—1440 A.D. For his rock inscrip¬ 
tion at Mulbe, see Indian Ant., Vol. XXXV, p. 72. For the invasion of 
Zainu-l-abidin of Kashmir, see my article * References to the Bhottas in 
the RajStaranginI,' Ind. Ant., 1909. S.M.S. spells his name gLachen. 

bLo gros mchog Idan, c. 1440—1470 A.D. For invasions of Kashmir 
kings, see my article in the Ind. Ant., 1909. His name is found in the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, probably with reference to his descendants. 

Part VII. The Early Kings of the Second Dynasty of 
> Western Tibet. 

A translation of this chapter will be found in K. Marx’s Three Docu¬ 
ments (J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, pp. 123—136). In the following, names and 
notes only are given. 

Lhachen gragspa ‘abum, o. 1400—1440 A.D. A seal attributed to this 
king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. He was pro¬ 
bably against bTsongkhapa and his reformation. Inscriptions of the 
time of the reformation are found in the desert between Bashahr and 
Spiti, and one at Khalatse. See my article 1 Historische Dokumente 
von Khalatse,’ Z.D.M.G., Vol. LXI, p. 683. 

Lhachen bhara , c. 1440—1470 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. 

Lhachen bhagan , c. 1470—1600 A.D. During his reign the invasion 
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of the Kashmir King Hasan Khan probably took place It ended m the 
defeat of the Kashmiris Being the founder of the rNam rgyal dyn 
asty, he possibly accepted the name Lhachen kun dgS mam rgyal which 
is found m the Daru inscription A certain Baghan is mentioned as a 
Chut (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet m the Tankh-i Bashidi Bhagan 
was possibly still alive in 1632 A D 

Lhadbangmamrgyal mdbKraehts mam rgyal, c 1600—1632 AD An 
inscription mentioning Lha dbang mam rgyal was found at Tingmogang 
See my collection of Historical Inscriptions, No 38 An inscription and 
a portrait of bKrcuhis mam rgyal exist m the mOon khang temple at Leh 
Another inscription of bKrashts is found in the qSvm risag temple at 
Alohi which he renovated Ladakhi Songs, No V, refers to this renovation 
The pedestal of his flag-staff is still m existence at Phyi dbang He was 
apparently a great politician He instigated the Turkomans to fight all 
his disobedient vassal chiefs, one after another, compare the Tarikh i 
R ashidi, but he was possibly killed by the Turkomans in 1632 AD A 
Balti or Nubra chief of those times is called Bahram in the Tankh i 
Bashidi He is probably the Bagram Mir of the Nubra inscription 
(No 41 of my collection) The Turkomans call bKrashis mam rgyal 
Tashikun , which corresponds to bKrashis mgon 

Thse dbani mam rgyal , < 1532—1660 AD He built the Byamspa 
monastery at Basgo where there is his portrait, together with those of his 
two brothers His conquest of Kulu is confirmed by the chronicles of 
Lahoul For the song of old Bumbha, his minister, see Indian Ant, 1009, 

* Ten ant lent historical songs,’ No VI 

rNam rgyal mgonpo, c 1560 A D , seems to have reigned for a short 
time, according to the Domkhar inscription, No 103 of my collection 

’aJam dbyangs mam rgyal , c 1560 1590 A D For a song on his 
alliant e with Thsermg maltg of Chigtan see mv article ‘ Ten ancient histo 
rical songs,’ No VIII, Ind Ant, 1909 In this song he is called mDzts 
Idan mam rgyal For All Mir Sher Khan’s position in Haiti history, 
see my remarks on song No V of my collection 1 Ten ancient historical 
songs from W Tibet,’ Ind Ant , 1909 All Mir Sher Khan is probably the 
Balti king who was plaoed on the throne of all Baltistan bv the Moghul 
emperor, compare Bernier's travels The history of Baltistan.irom 1550 
—1839 AD ,is found in Vigne’s travels Vigne took down Raja Ahmed 
Shah’s account For an inscription referring to * aJam dbyang *b mar 
nage to a Balti princess, see my artiole ‘Bock inscriptions at Mulbe,’ 

Ind Ant, Vol XXXV The so called * Song of All Mir ’ is found only 
in K Marx’s B M S not m S M S 

Sengge mam rgyal , c 1590—1620 A D The accounts of the reign 
of this kmg, as they are found in K Marx’s AMS, and mSMS, agree 
on the whole, but SMS contains the following additions 

SMS Then also, he built a sKu gdung (kind of stupa) six 
stones high furnished with copper and gilt wheels [on the top], 
and had a bKa ’agyvr [copied] m gold, silver, and copper At 
Leh he erected three rmnthang (Mendong, mam walls), andFoi. 306 
one m Zangs mkhar , with altogether 100 millions of mam stones. 

As a scent offering he erected the images of the golden chain 
of the dKar brgyttd lamas, and the great Thvh [pa] (Buddha) at 
Shd (Sheh) He caused the precious teaching of Buddha to 
rise like the sun over all men # 

Notes on the above passage from 8MS In K Marx’s BMS the 
great Buddha and the great stfipa, both at Sheh, are stated to have 
been erected by bDe Idan mam rgyal Their construction was possibly 
begun under bDe Idan's father, Sengge mam rgyal The dkar brgyud 
lamas are the nine * church fathers ’ of the ’ aBrugpa sect of Tibet In 
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inscription No. 128, their names are given ae follows: 1 rDo rje * whang, 

2 Tw(Telopa), 3 Naro, 4 Marpa f 5 Mila, 6 rOampo, 7 Thanabpa, 8 
g Nas phugpa , 9 dPof Won 'abrugpa. The images of several, if not all, 
of them can be seen at the Lamayuru monastery. .... 

General notes on this king: The image of Maitreya whioh he erected 
at Basgo is to be found at the Seljang monastery where there is also 
the ancient royal library. According to the chronicles, he introduced 
all the great deities of Hindustan. It was probably during his reign 
that 4 the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru Nanak,’ 
as stated in the Dzamling gyeshes (JASB., vol. lvi, p. 192). Even now- 
a-days, the Golden Temple at Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. 
King Sengge *s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found in m> 
MS. collection of proverbs from rOya. A picture of the royal household 
of his times is found at Nyoma in Ladakh. An inscription from Hemis, 
which gives an account of Sengge mam rgyal'* erection of the Hemis 
monastery, is reproduced in Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet. His 
defeat at Shiri dkarmo is mentioned by Mongol writers as having taken 
place in 1019, see Koppen II, p. 146. The history of Sengge mam 
rgyal* 8 stepbrother, Ngag dbang mam rgyal , is found in my history of 
Lahoul, written for the Ind. Ant. Ngag dbang'8 name is also connected 
with the Ladakhi monasteries of Siagsna and Ngod 

Part VIII. The last Independent Kings of Ladakh. 

In the following a translation of the Tibetan text, as it is contained 
in -SMS, will be given. With this ought to be compared K. Marx’s 
translation from a fuller text. See JASB, vol. Ixiii, pp. 94-—106. A 
few notes of general interest will be attached to my translation from 
SMS. 

SMS : His son bDe Idan rnam rgyal (c. 1620—1640 A.D.) lived 
like him according to the ten virtues during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a bio¬ 
graphy of his father in accordance with his [father’s] character. 
He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was 
as great as that of four heroes combined. 

Notes: What is called a biography of Sengge rnam [rgyal, was pro¬ 
bably a history of Ladakh which ended with the reign of king Sengge, 
like K. Marx's AMS* Also SMS was such a biography, to which were 
added a few brief notes on the succeeding kings. That king 'a*Ug med 
rnam rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the history of his 
country from 1620—1866 A.D., becomes evident from the following in¬ 
cident : When ex-king bSod name rnam rgyal , on a recent visit to Kha- 
latse, discovered that the Tingdzinpa family was in possession of a rOyal- 
robs which contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last indepen¬ 
dent kings, ho carried away all these later chapters, returning only the 
first part of the history to the family. 

For king bDe Idan'e war with the Turkomans, see my notes on it in 
my article ‘Ten ancient historical sonas,’ song No. V, Ind. Ant., 1909. 

During bDe Idan's reign, the Jesuit Andrada’s Mission to Guge took 
place. It was ended by the king making his brother Indro Bodhi mam 
rgyal king of Guge. Two inscriptions, evidently referring to the last 
vassal king of Guge, Khri bkrashia gragspa Ide , and to Andrada’s Mission, 
were discovered on my Spiti journey last year. In Duka’s Life of Csorna 
de K oros’ we read the following: * A work by a Romish Missionary on Tibet, 
the Speculum veritatis , dated 1678, was discovered in an obscure spot of 
Kunawar in the beginning of the 19th oentury. Dr, Gerard believed it 
to be connected with Andrada. It was sent to Csorna.’ King bDe 
dan'e third brother, bDe mohog rnam rgyal , was made vassal king of 
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Spiti and Zangskar. His name is found on inscriptions in Zangskar. 
See Mr. Howell’s collection. 

bDe legs rnam rgyal (c. 1640—1080 A.D.). 

SMS: His son was bDe legs mam rgyal. When he began 
to reign, the Mongol dOa Man thsang , who had eyes like a bird, 
overran the country with an army. 


(Verses). 


The king resided at Bab sgo 
And beat the Mongols 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

And the Mongols fled. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before and partook of 
the holy glorj of beautiful virtue. 

Notes: The battle of Basgo is also mentioned in Moororoft’s Travels, 
vol. i, p. 336. A document with, Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at La¬ 
ma yuru by Moorcroft. It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakliis on 
the Mughal emperors after the battle. Inscriptions mentioning Mi pham 
mgon as regent of Ladakh after the battle of Basgo have been found at 
Nyurla and rGya. After the battle, a treaty was concluded between the 
Tibetans and the Bashahr State. Several documents of this treaty have 
come to light recently. A frescoe representing the treaty is to be found 
in a garden house of the Raja’H palace at Rampur. 


SMS : His son was Nyima rnam rgyal (c. 1680—1720). He 
erected also, through the prayers of the brave-minded* religious 
kings (Bodhisatvas ?), all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. 

Notes: The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 A.D. He calls the 
king Nima namgial, and testifies to the absolute independence of the La¬ 
dakh empire. The Latin Bible, found in Ladakh by Moorcroft, was pro¬ 
bably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press and was dated 
1598 A.D. For a legal document and inscriptions of this king, see my 
article ‘Archaeology in W. Tibet,’ Ind Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 


A.D.). 


SMS 


His son was bDeskyong mam rgyal (c. 1720—1740 Fol. 31a. 


Notes: For a song on little prince bDe skyong , see Lad. Songs, No. 
xvi, ‘ The girl of Sheh.’ According to an inscription at Alchi, he restored 
the outer court of the rNampar snang mdzad temple at Alchi. 


a T& son was Phun thsogs [mam rgyal] (c. 1740—1760 

A.D.). 


Notes: He ordered a rock sculpture of Buddha to be carved in the 
valley. The inscription below the sculpture ia found in my 
Second Coll, of Hist. Inscr., No. 113. . 


a n ? MS J :s ?. ns were dbang rnam rgj/al (c. 1760—1780 
A.U.) and Mi ajiga that brtan mam rgyal, the two. The elder son 
reigned in Ladakh, and the younger in Zangalehar. 


K M^.v. B: .Twir?? rd9 the “?° nd aon ' th “® '« n o mention of him in 
K. Marxs Three Documents.’ According to ineoriptions, That dbang 
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inscription No. 128, their names are given as follows: 1 rDo rje 'achang , 

2 TiU(Telopa), 3 Naro, 4 Marpa , 5 Mila, 0 rOampo, 7 Thartdbpa, 8 
pNo* phugpa , 9 dPo/ Wan * abrugpa . The images of several, if not all, 
of them can be seen at the Lamayuru monastery. 

General notes on this king: The image of Maitreya which he erected 
at Basgo is to be found at the Seljang monastery where there is also 
the ancient royal library. According to the chronicles, he introduced 
all the great deities of Hindustan. It was probably during his reign 
that * the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru Nanak,’ 
as stated in the Dzatnling gyeshes (JASB., vol. lvi, p. 192). Even now¬ 
adays, the Golden Temple at Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. 
King Sengge’s orders regarding the dress of his subjeots are found in my 
MS. collection of proverbs from rOya. A picture of the royal household 
of his times is found at Nyoma in Ladakh. An inscription from Hemis, 
which gives an account of Sengge mam rgyal' 8 erection of the Hemis 
monastery, is reproduced in Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in Tibet. His 
defeat at Shirt dkarmo is mentioned by Mongol writers aB having taken 
place in 1019, see Koppen II, p. 146. The history of Sengge mam 
rgyal'8 stepbrother, Nyag dbang mam rgyal , is found in my history of 
Lahoul, written for the Ind. Ant. Ngag dbang'8 name is also connected 
with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stagena and Ngod. 

Part VIII. The last Independent Kings of Ladakh. 

In the following a translation of the Tibetan text, as it is contained 
in SMS, will be given. With this ought to be compared K. Marx’s 
translation from a fuller text. See JASB, vol. Ixiii, pp. 94—106. A 
few notes of general interest will be attached to my translation from 
SMS. 


SMS : His son hDe Idan rnam rgyal (c. 1620—1640 A.D.) lived 
like him according to the ten virtues during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a bio¬ 
graphy of his father in accordance with his [father’s] character. 
He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was 
as great as that of four heroes combined. 

Notes: What is railed a biography of Sengge rnam [j rgyal , was pro¬ 
bably a history of Ladakh which ended with the reign of king Sengge, 
like K. Marx’s AMS. Also SMS was such a biography, to which were 
added a few brief notes on the succeeding kings. That king ’aJig mod 
rnam rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the history of his 
country from 1620—1856 A.D. f becomes evident from the following in¬ 
cident : When ex-king bSod namn mam rgyal, on a recent visit to Kha- 
latse, discovered that the Tingdzinpa family was in possession of a rQyaU 
rabs which contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last indepen¬ 
dent kings, he carried away all these later chapters, returning only the 
first part of the history to the family. 

For king bDc Idan'8 war with the Turkomans, see my notes on it in 
my article ‘Ten ancient historical sonas,’ song No. V, lnd. Ant., 1909. 

During bDe Idan'8 reign, the Jesuit Andrada’s Mission to Guge took 
place. It was ended by the king making his brother lndra Bodhi mam 
rgyal king of Guge. Two inscriptions, evidently referring to the last 
vassal king of Guge, Khri bkraahia grog spa Ide , and to Andrada’s Mission, 
were discovered on ray Spiti journey last year. In Duka’s Life of Csoma 
de Koros’ we read the following: * A work by aRomish Missionary on Tibet, 
the Speculum oeritatis , dated 1678, was discovered in an obscure spot of 
Kunawar in the beginning of the 19th century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with Andrade. It was sent to Csoma.’ King bDe 
dan's third brother, bDc mchog rnam rgyal , was made vassal king of 
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Spiti and Zangskay, His name is found on inscriptions in Zangskar. 
See Mr. Howell's collection. 

bDe legs mam rgyal (c. 1640—1680 A.D.;. 

SMS': His son was bDe legs mam rgyal When he began 
to reign, the Mongol dOa Man Hwang, who had eyes like a bird, 
overran the country with an array. 


(Verses). 


The king resided at Bab sgo 
And beat the Mongols 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

And the Mongols fled. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before and partook of 
the holy glory of beautiful virtue. 

Notes: The battle of Basgo is also mentioned in Moorcroft’s Travels, 
vol. i, p. 336. A document with, Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at La- 
mayuru by Moorcroft. It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on 
the Mughal emperors after the battle. Inscriptions mentioning Mi pham 
mgon as regent of Ladakh after the battle of Basgo have been found at 
Nyurla ana rGya. After the battle, a treaty was concluded between the 
Tibetans and the Bashahr State. Several documents of this treaty have 
come to light recently. A frescoe representing the treaty is to be found 
in a garden house of the Baja’s palace at Rampur. 


SMS : His son was Nyima rmm rgyal (c. 1680—1720). He 
erected also, through the prayers of the brave-minded religious 
kings (Bodhisatvas ?), all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. 

Notes: The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1715 A.D. He calls the 
king Nima namgtal , and testifies to the absolute independence of the La¬ 
dakh empire. The Latin Bible, found in Ladakh by Moorcroft, was pro¬ 
bably left there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press and was dated 
1598 A.D. For a legal document and inscriptions of this king, see my 
article * Archeology in W. Tibet,’ Ind Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 


SMS : His son was bDeskyong mam rgyal (c. 1720—1740 Fol. 31«. 
A.D.). 


• * r ° r a BOn S on httle prince bDe akyong , see Lad. Songs, No. 

xvi, ‘ The girl of Sheh. ’ According to an inscription at Alchi, he restored 
the outer court of the rNampar snang mdzad temple at Alchi. 


SMS : His son was Phun thsoge [mam rgyal] (c. 1740—1760 
A.D.). 


Notes: He ordered a rock sculpture of Buddha to be carved in the 
Mang JQyu valley. The inscription below the sculpture is found in my 
Second Coll, of Hist. Inscr., No. 113. 


rw w ? re Thse Mang mam rgyal (c. 1760—1780 

A.D.) and Mi 'ajigs thaebrtan rmm rgyal, the two. The elder son 
reigned m Ladakh, and the younger in Zangdkhar. 


Notes: As regards the second son, there is no mention of him in 
K. Marx s Three Documents. ’ According to inscriptions, That dbang 
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restored the Likir monastery after a fire, and the restoration of the Mang 
rgyu monastery was apparently also earned out during his reign 

SMS Thse dbang mam rgyal had two sons As the life 
of the first son (Thee brtan mam rgyal , c 1780—1790 A.D ) was 
not firm (he died soon), the younger one, Thse dpal m% a'qyur 
dongrub mam rgyal [reigned], —(c. 1790 1841) 

Notes As regards Thse brtan , his reign was compared favourably with 
that of his younger brother m the seditious placard at Leh m Moorcroft’s 
time A song treating of his playing polo m the Murtse garden at Leh has 
not yet been published As regards Thse dpaTs reign, the country was 
visited by Moorcroft during that time, 1820—1822 Moorcroft mentions 
a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, vol I, p 336 He was asked to 
interfere A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by 
myself m my article Histonsche Documents von Khalatse, ZDMG, 
vol lxi A tender of allegiance from the Ladakhis to the British Govern¬ 
ment was communicated by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East 
India Company A letter from the Czar of Russia to the King of La- 
dakh was shown to Moorcroft Trebeck witnessed a war between Kulu 
and Ladakh, see Moorcroft vol i, p 466, vol n, pp 63, 64 As regards 
the army of Rastanpas which I explained as an array from Lower La 
dakh, Dr Hutchison points out to me that it was in reality the army of 
Ratanu of Radar I also made a mistake when I treated Rabstan rnam 
rgyal and mChog sprul rnam rgyal as two different princes They seem 
to be different names of the same person Rabstan probably received 
the name mChog sprul when he was found out to be an incarnation of 
Btlva rdorje 


Part IX —The History of the Dogra Wars, 

SMS During the time of his (Thse dpal’s) son mGhoqqi 
sprul sku, the army of the Sing (Dogras) tampeied with his 
minister ( Ngos grub bstan ’ adzm) and robbed the king of his 
dominions 

Notes on SMS As we know from Thse brtan's account of the 
Dogra war, prince mChog sprul was made regent of Ladakh a short time 
before Zorawar overran the country It is interesting to see that in the 
mind of the writer of SMS it was the faithlessness of the minister that 
brought on the ruin of the Ladakhi kingdom 

general Notes* An interesting song on ‘minister Ngos grub baton 
adzm m prison ’ ib among my collection of historical folkloro A Sans 
knt inscription m the Chigtan monastery evidently refers to the Dogra 
war It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins 
Rayvm Khan of Chigtan, the hero of the ‘ Polo Song,’ Ladakhi Songs, 
No III, is probably identical with Rayim Khan of Chigtan of whose 
tragic fate we hear in the history of the Dogra wars The raja of 
Baltistan, Ahmed Khan, who was taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, 
evidently returned to Kashmir State territory His grave is snown in 
Kishtawar A portrait of Ahmed Khan is found in Vigne’s Travels 
In Shemng’s ‘Western Tibet* is reproduced a photo called 'Zora 
war’s grave,* taken near Taklakar As Dr Longstafi pomts out, 
the rum at Taklakar looks far too old to be Zorawar s grave. He con¬ 
nects the rum with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign m 1632 A D According 
to the most recent edition of K Marx’s CMS, Zorawar was actually 
accompanied by his wife on his Tibetan campaign. A full aooount of 
the Dogra wars, 1834—1842 A D , is found m my ‘History of Western 
Tibet ’ 
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Part X.— Ladakh after the Dogra Wars. 

SMS: His (mChog spnil’s) son a'Jigsmed choskyi sengge 
mi ’agyur kun dgd mam rgyal is this one (the present ea>king). 

Notes: This last sentence means that the eg-king of Ladakh, who was 
alive in Schlagintweit’s time, was in possession of the long name * aJigs - 
med, etc. It was he who. as a boy of seven years, reigned at Leh for six 
weeks, after Zorawar’s death. It was he who in 1856 refused to let 
Schlagintweit have a copy of the rOyalrabs, until valuable presents had 
been made to him. If t am not mistaken, 'aJigsmtd is the father of the 
present eg-king bSod name rnam rgyal. 




34* Discovery of Abhisamay&lamfc&ra by Maitreyanfttha. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri. 


Raja Rajendra Lala Mittra edited the ABta Sahasrika 
Prajnaparamita from six manuscripts. I have also examined 
a soore of manuscripts of this work, ancient and modem, some 
of them written during the reigns of the Pala kings of Bengal. 
In all of them twenty-one verses precede the prose and we, all 
of us, thought that the twenty-one verses are a part and parcel 
of the work, but in 1907 when in Nepala I got a very dilapidated 
old manuscript on palm-leaf of this work in which the prose is 

preceded by TTORT l This for the first time 

opened my eyes to the fact that the Prajnaparamitas are all 
in prose, the verses are different works. But I wondered what 
Rahula Bhadra’s Krti could be. All previous leaves of this 
manuscript were gone, and so I began to look more carefully and 

found four letters preceding the statement “ wfirftii TOrewTO ” i 
These letters are ifT ” i And I found in R. Mittra’s 

edition, those to be the last letters of the twentieth verse. So 
the first twenty verses in Rajendra Lala Mittra’s edition are a 
work by Rahula Bhadra in praise of P. P. The twenty-first 

verse is a mere ‘ ’ and can be composed by any one but 

the author. 

This encouraged me to examine the manuscripts of other 
recensions of Prajnaparamita, and I took up the PancaviftSati- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita, which, in Rajendra Lai’s and Ben- 
dall’s descriptions, begin with verses. The verses continue 
for many pages, and there are colophons indicating chapters. 
That increased my wonder. It cannot be a hymn like that of 
Rahula Bahadra, and I continued turning over the pages, till 

1 came to the last colophon of the versified portion, yfw 

'fvvftswro: I 

Then the prose began v* m\ wivnr etc. 

Evidently the versified work was “wfwwnrnr” which was 
designed for interpreting Prajn&paramita, and it was by Maitre- 
yanatha. I turned over the leaves, and when I came to the 
last leaf I found a statement to the effect that 26,000 Prajfia- 
paramita is a recast according to the teaching of Abhisamaya- 
lamkara, and, according to the numbers of the chapters of that 
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work, was divided into eight chapters. Of what recension 
of the Prajfiaparamita it is a recast cannot be positively stated ; 
but in all probability it is the Astasahasrika recension in thirty- 
two chapters or parlvartas which has been recast. I have not 
compared the two recensions, and that I leave to future 
explorers. 

Referring to Nanjio’s catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
I find that the Paficavifisatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita was twice 
translated into Chinese between 265 and 316 A.D., and in both 
these cases, Nanjio notes “with the first chapter on.” The 
book is in eight chapters. What does Nanjio mean by that state¬ 
ment ? If it means anything it means that the translation 
included Maitreyanatha’s work. The next translation by 
Kumarajlva was made some time before Huientsang’s transla¬ 
tion between A.D. 384 and 417. But in the description of that 
translation, the statement “ with the first chapter on ” does 
not appear. Kumarajlva was an Indian Pandita. He knew 
where to commence a translation of Prajfiaparamita, while his 
predecessors, being Chinese, translated the work from the 
manuscript placed before them, which had Maitreyanatha’s work 
added to it. 

The antiquity of the translation shows the antiquity of the 
work. The Prajfiaparamitas are written in the form of a dialogue 
between Buddha and his followers. They begin in the traditional 
form***•[ etc. But they are 
really the works of Nagarjuna. It is said that he had recovered 
them from the nether world. In some Prajfiaparamita manu¬ 
scripts it is written at the end trnfTWT|yTT , as if 

they were lost to this world and Nagarjuna recovered them. 

Nagarjuna is said to have flourished 50 years after Kanis- 
ka’s great council, that is, about the middle of the second 
century A.I). Maitreyanatha, therefore, must have flourished 
between 150 and 265 A.D. 

My friend Mr. Yamakami tells me that many scholars in 
Cliina and Japan consider Maitreyanatha to be a hypothetical 
person, like AvalokiteSvara and others', and not a historical per¬ 
son ; and that he was brought to being by Asaiiga in the beginning 
of the fifth century, and that the works attributed to him are 
really the works of Asahga. This is clearly disproved by the 
existence of this work and of its translation into Chinese, at least 
100 years before Asaiiga. The statements made in Sadajiro 
Sigiura’s book entitled Hindu Logic also disprove this theory. 
For, he says that Nagarjuna believed in four pramanas, namely 
—(1) Prtyaksa, (2) Anumana, (3) Upamana, and (4) Sabda. 
Maitreyanatha discarded Upamana, and Dinnaga discarded 
Sabda, leaving only two pramanas in the later Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy . This statement shows that Maitreyanatha was a historical 
personage. 
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In Nanjio’s catalogue, ten works are attributed to Maitre- 
yanatha. The fact that PancaviiiSatisahasrika was so early 
translated into Chinese, coupled with the tact that it was so 
often translated, shows the popularity of the school founded by 
Maitreyanatha in China. In India, too, his doctrines seem to 
have been very popular, as even so late as the reign of Dharma- 
pala in Bengal the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita was com¬ 
mented upon by Haribhadra in the light of the teachings of 
Maitreya, and the commentary is entitled Abhisamayalamkara 
valoka. In the second or the third century Astasahasrika was 
recast according to the teachings of Maitreya ; but in the ninth 
century a commentary was written for the same purpose. In 
the commentary it is stated that the division in chapters of the 
original is preserved in the commentary, implying that the 
commentary is intended to replace the PaiicavinSati Sahasrika. 

In noticing the manuscript of Pancaviiisatisahasrika, 
I)r. R. Mittra could not find that another work was embodied 
in it. Professor Bendall noticed that there was another work. 
But he thinks it is an introductory work. He didn’t grasp 
that it was according to this small treatise that P. P. has been 
recast. 

But he did not grasp why the strange colophon is given 
there. So the Abhisamayalamkara eluded the research of 
two such eminent scholars for nearly 30 years. 

The word Abhisamaya is the same as Abhidharma. The 
Hlnayanists used the latter word, while the Mahayanists used 
the former. The word 4 alamkara ’ in Buddhist literature meant 
exposition. So Abhisamayalamkara means the exposition of 
philosophy. 




35* The Kotwalipara Spurious Grant of Samacara Deva. 

By Rakhal Das Banerji, with a Prefatory Note by Mr. 

H. E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector of Schools, Dacca . 

NOTE 

The principal feature of the bil country lying in the S. W. 
of Faridpur district is the finely preserved fortification of 
Kotwalipara, the mud walls of which are each about 2 miles 
long and 20 to 30 feet high. Early in 1908, in the course of a 
tour of inspection in Bakarganj and Southern Faridpur, I had 
the opportunity of visiting the locality in company with an 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Babu Kalipada Maitra, and as 
the result of my request that he should look out for coins, and 
copper plates similar to the one described in the Joum. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal for 1896, pp. 6—15, by Babu Nagendranatli 
Basu, that is alleged to have come from the village of Pin- 
juri close to and outside the south-west comer of the for¬ 
tification, Kalipada Babu forwarded to me later, in 1908, 
the rubbings of two Gupta coins, and the copper-plate that 
forms the subject of Babu Raklialdas Banerji’s note. A cast 
of one Gupta coin now in my possession, belonging to Skanda 
Gupta, was exhibited with the copper-plate at the Society’s 
Conversazione last January, and the other coin is dealt with in 
a recent paper on Eastern Bengal and Assam history (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, Contributions 1, p. 142). The 
copper-plate was at first entrusted to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri who, with the help of Pandit Nilmani 
Chakravarti, roughly deciphered it and read the date as being 
44 of the Sri Harsha era ( — 651 A.D.). He added, however, 
that, in the opinion of the late Dr. Bloch, the plate was a 
kuta kdsana , or forgeiy. Babu Rakhaldas Banerji subsequently 
undertook to make a more thorough study of the plate, with 
the result that Dr. Bloch’s opinion seems to be confirmed. 

The plate is said to have been recently discovered about 
9 inches under the surface of the ground by a cultivator while 
his holding at Ghagrahati, a mauza close to Pinjurl on 
the Ghagar River which runs from north to south along the 
western par of the fortification. The names of the mauzas in 
the immediate vicinity bear no relation to tfye names given at 
the end of the fortification, but 2£ miles north, near the north¬ 
west comer of the fort, occur four mauz&s, Ferdhara (to the south 
of the village and thana Ghagarhat), Koakha (to the north¬ 
east of the same village), Parkundhdt (within the fort at the 
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N.-W. angle), and Kujbon (a large raauza, of which the southern 
boundary is the northern par). The first two appear to be the 
modern representatives of Vidyddhara Jogikd and Chandra 
Varmma Kogaka respectively, and indicate that the original de¬ 
posit-spot of the copper-plate under consideration was, near the 
place where the old road from Gh&grahat to Gaurnadi (in N.-E. 
Bakarganj) still passes through the western par. 

The plate is interesting as dating from before the time of 
the Sena Kings, though it is disappointing that no light is thrown 
on the question as to who was the builder of the pars. The 
discovery of the Gupta coins in villages lying close to the 
western par may be taken, however, as proof that the fortifica¬ 
tion dates back to at least Gupta times, as, apart from the 
pars, there is nothing in the surrounding bit country to induce 
invaders from the N.-E. to visit the place. The history of the 
locality will form the subject of a later papei. 

H. E. S. 

The plate was sent to me at Mussoone by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton in September, 1908. It was sent back in November 
from Lucknow for the Society’s Conversazione. The plate was 
finally handed over to me for publication in July 1909. Mi. 
Stapleton has recorded the provenance in the prefatory note 
The discovery of the copper-plate and the gold coin in the 
mounds of the outskirts of Kotwalipara is of great interest, as 
it proves beyond doubt that there was an ancient settlement 
at this place centuries prior to the Mussalman conquest. 
Kotwalipara or Kotallpada is at present known as one of the 
oldest Brahmana colonies in Bengal. Prof. Nilmani Chakra- 
vartti wrote to me while I was at Lucknow that the late 
Dr. Bloch had pronounced the grant to be a forgery. Di. 
Bloch himself told me a short time before his death, that he 
considered the grant to be a forgery. Nothing seems irregular 
in the script or the date at first. The script belongs to the 
period when acute-angled characters were beginning to be used 
m North-Eastern Indiia, and the ancient Gupta alphabet of 
the Eastern variety was gradually-becoming out of date. The 
date also is not irregular, the year34 of the Harsa era = 640-41 
A.D. also suiting the palaeography. After prolonged examina¬ 
tion I found some of the minor irregularities in the script:— 

(1) In all cases, the letter ha % when it occurs singly, is 
of the form generally to be found in early Gupta inscriptions 
of the Western variety and shows no acute angle at the bottom. 
But when it is used in a compound letter it has the form to be 
found in early Gupta characters of the Eastern variety, which 
is to be found in the Allahabad Asoka-pillar inscription of Samu- 
clra Gupta 1 and the Dhan&idaha grant of Kumaragupta I.* In 

1 Meet’s txupta Inscriptions, p. 1. * See ante , vol. v, p. 459. 
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a previous number of the Journal I have tried to establish that 
the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet was dying 
out in the early decades of the fifth century. The Patiakella 
grant of Sivaraja 1 and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Maha- 
naman * prove that the elimination of the Eastern variety of 
the fourth century alphabet was complete by the end of the 
sixth century A.D. This conclusion is further borne out by the 
Munde£varl Inscription of Udayasena * and the Ganjarn plate 
of the time of SkSSukaraja. 4 Moreover the ha of the Western 
variety occurring singly and that of the Eastern variety 
occurring in compounds (hma in brdhmana in line 11 and line 
14), are hardly in keeping with the general tone of the characters 
of the inscriptions. But I shall have to dilate on this point 
later on. 

(2) In all cases, the long % has the form generally to be 
found in the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet. 
The most conspicuous case is the i in Jivadatta in line 4 and to 
some extent i in Kesav-ddin in line 15. But in a genuine in¬ 
scription of the Harsa year 34 one expects long ? of the looped 
form to be found in the Munde6vari Inscription or the Ganjarn 
grant. 

(3) There are two cases of the occurrence of the short i 
in its single form, and in each case it has a different form. The 
I in icchamy-aham in line 9 consists of two dots, one above the 
other, and vertical straight line to the proper left. The » in 
icchato in line 14 consists of two dots, placed side by side with 
a horizontal straight line below them. The usual form of % in 
inscriptions of the first half of the seventh century is tc be found 
in the two copper-plate grants of Harsavarddhana and the 
Ganjam plate of the time of Sa6ankaraja. This consists of 
two dots or circles placed side by side and a curved line below 
them. 

(4) Many of the characters of this inscription exhibit 
fourth century or early Gupta forms. In the majority of cases 
the letter ma has the hooked form to be found in the Bharadi Dih 
Lihga inscription. The bipartite ya looks ill side by side with 
sa, ja and ha (when it occurs alone), in which no acute angle 
can be traced. 

(5) La as a subscript letter occurs only once and resembles 
the hooked la of the Eastern variety. In this inscription la in 
all other cases resembles the la of the Western variety of 
the Gupta alphabet. 

(6) Da has two forms when occurring in the same com¬ 
pound nda: —c.f. Suvarnda in line 3 and mandate in line 4 
with Vatsakunda in line 7 and Janarddaka-kunda in line 8. In 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 285. 

ft Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. xlio. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 289. 4 Ibid., vol. vi, p. 143. 
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the last two eases the compound has the form to be found in 
all Northern Indian inscriptions from the second to seventh 
century A.D. 

(7) The scribe lias made a serious mistake in using some 
eighth century characters of the Northern variety in the 
word Parkkalx in line 19. The letter pa in the word does not 
resemble the remaining ones, which are usually reotangular in 
form, seldom showing an acute angle. In this letter, the right- 
liand vertical and the horizontal straight lines of the letter 
have merged into a single curve. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of pa is to be found in inscriptions of the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. But the more important piece of evidence 
is to be found in the second syllable rkka. This oonsists of two 
looped has and a superscript ra. But even in the Banskhera 
and Madhuban plates of Harsavarddhana, which are inscribed 
with characters so cursive and at the same time the execution is 
so very beautiful that they may be taken to represent the current 
script of the period, the looped form of ka in the sixth century 
A.D. are to be found in the Bodh-Gaya Inscription of Maha- 
naman and the Ganjam plates of the time of Sasanka.' 

This form of ka becomes fairly common from the last 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. and afterwards. 

Thus, we find that the characters used in this copper¬ 
plate inscription were collected from alphabets m use in three 
different centuries ■— 

(1) The alphabet of the third and the first half of the 
fourth century A.D., c.f. ha in hma and la in hloka. The form 
of ma shews that it was copied from the early Gupta alphabet 
of the Eastern variety. 

(2) The alphabet of the last half of the fifth century and 
the fivst half of the sixth century A.D. of North-Eastern India. 
The absence of acute angles in ja, pa, ha and la shows that the 
alphabet of the period of the MundeSvarl inscription was also 
included. 

(3) The regular alphabet of the sixth century with its pro¬ 
fusion of acute angles is also very conspicuous. This alphabet 
came into general use in North-Eastern India in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A.D. 

Apart from the paleeographical evidence, the wording of 
the inscription itself is sufficient to prove that it is a forgery. 

The formula of a regular grant of land as is to be found 
m majority of copper-plate inscriptions may be divided into 
three separate parts :— 

(1) The first portion may be either in prose or verse and 
generally gives the genealogy of the king or eulogium on him. 


I Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. xlio : Epi. Ind., vol. vi, 143. 
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In shorter grants this portion is written in prose and gives the 
titles of the king. 

(2) The second portion is invariably written in prose and 
contains the announcement of the grant to the various officers 
concerned. This portion also contains the details about the 
grant, p.g ., the particular division, district or sub-division in 
whioh the land or village granted was situated. 

(3) Some imprecatory verses generally taken from some 
of the Dharma SUstras are added at the end. In some cases 
the date is given after these imprecatory verses. 

This grant differs from the majority of copper-plate grants 
discovered up to date in the following particulars:— 

(1) The king does not seem to be the donor, or to have 
consented, or to have sanctioned the grant. 

(2) The name of the donor cannot be made out from the 
wording of this grant. 

(3) The officers concerned in a particular grant are never 
mentioned by name- at least no such instance has been dis¬ 
covered up to date. 

(4) Supratlkasvaml seems to be the agent by whom the 
various officers mentioned in lines 4 to 8 are informed about 
the grant. But the very same man is again mentioned in line 
17. The construction of this line is ambiguous, but it seems 
that he is the man to whom the grant was made. For example, 
compare the statement in lines 9 to 12, where he says, “By 
your grace I intend to settle for ever in order to spread the 
sacrificial rites in this world.” The wording of this line too is 
also very ambiguous, and I am not quite sure as to the exact¬ 
ness of the above translation. Such a statement, viz,, the 
expression of the grantee’s intention, is very odd in the word¬ 
ing of a copper-plate grant and, so far as I know, has not been 
met with before. The employment of the recipient of a grant 
as a DuUika is again extremely unusual, and I believe no such 
case has been met with up to date. 

The wording of the copper-plate, as I have already stated, 
is very ambiguous, and it cannot be made out who is the real 
donor. It is quite certain that the king mentioned in line 2 is 
not the donor. The grant may have been made by the officers 
mentioned on the obverse, but this is not certain. In any case, 
when a subordinate officer, or a number of officers, or a private 
personage makes a grant, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
the royal sanction to it. Similar cases have already been met 
with : compare the Kamauli grant of the Singara Chief Vatsa- 
r&ja of the Vikrama year 1191 = 1134 A.D. 1 

The contents of lines 12 and 13 are <Juite unintelligible. 
Here and there words of Sanskritic origin are to be found 


Epi. Ind., vol. iv, p. 131. 
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mixed up with what seems to be unintelligible gibberish. The 
scribe’s object most probably was to create an impression by 
using high-sounding words. Dr. Bloch seems to have deci¬ 
phered these two lines in a different manner, but I do not think 
he succeeded in interpreting them. We have a mention of a 
forged grant in the Madhuban grant of Harsavarddhana, in 
which we find that the king, finding that a Br&hmana named 
Vamarathya was enjoying a village named Somakundaka in 
the Sravasti bhukti by holding a forged grant, confiscated the 
village and granted it to another man in the 25th year of his 
reign, i.e., 631-32 A.D. The wording of the 10th line of the 
plate is quite clear. 

“ Somakundakagramo Brahmana Vamarathyena kuta$a- 
sanena bhuktaka iti- vicarya yatas-tac-chasanam bhafiktva 
tasmadaksipya ca.” 1 

The inscription is incised on a thin plate of copper measur¬ 
ing 8-J" x 4 1". There is a projection to the proper right of the 
inscription to which the seal was attached. The seal itself 
has now disappeared revealing a triangular slit, the object of 
which is inexplicable to me. Round holes are to be found in 
grants which are incised on two or more plates, and the ring 
holding together these plates passes through these holes, but 
these holes are always round, and I do not remember having 
ever seen or heard of an angular hole in a copper-plate. The 
average height of the letters are The record is incised on 
both sides of the plate, the obverse bearing 12 lines and the 
reverse 11. The orthography scarcely needs any comment, 
but the following forms should be noted:— 

(1) The Suvaruda in line 3 was most probably meant to 
be Suvartja . 

(2) Vyavahanabcha is most probably equivalent to Vyava - 
harinak-ca . 

(3) The word Patacca in line 16 seems to be the Prakrit 

form of Praticya. The use of this word is another argument 
against the genuineness of the grant. The language of the 
grant is incorrect Sanskrit. Another strong argument against 
the genuineness of the grant is that the scribe wanted to put 
extra stress on the word Tamrapatta . It has been used at least 
thrice, and it seems that the owner of the plate was over¬ 
anxious to get the plate established as a regular grant; com¬ 
pare line 11 wmfh^r, lines 15—16 and line 17 

Nothing is known at present about Samacaradeva, the 
king in whose reign the grant purports to have been issued. 
The date at the end of the grant is 34, and this should be re- 


1 Epi. Ind., vol. vn, p. 158. 
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ferred to the Harsa era and not to the Gupta era It must be 
admitted that a large number of letters of the Eastern variety 
of the early Gupta alphabets hew been used in this grant, but 
the general tendency of the characters show that the scribe 
intended to use the acute-angled alphabets of the sixth and 
sixth century A.D. If this supposition is oorrect then the date 
of the grant is the 1st of Kartika of the Harsa year 34, t.e., 640 
A.D. I may note in this connection that the date has been 
differently read by two different scholars. 

Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti of the Presidency College read 
this date as 44, but this can hardly be the case, as the letter la 
has always been used to denote the numeral 30. In another 
grant I have noticed that any other compound formed with 
the letter la also denotes the same numeral. 1 

The late Dr. Bloch read the date to be 14, but I believe 
1 have already adduced sufficient proof to establish my reading. 
In the year 640 Emperor Harhavarddhana of Thanesvara was 
alive and was in undisputed possession of Northern India from 
the Panjab to Assam. At this time the existence of an inde¬ 
pendent monarch, as is indicated by the title Maharajadhiraja, 
in Eastern Bengal can hardly be credited unless substantiated 
by epigraphs. I edit the inscription from the original plate. 


TEXT. 

Oh verst . 

* I WTRi’iTfHtm 3 sft < nM m rr%% 

b 1 fr Bqftw fwr- 

i 1 ifftr gfin*) ircfter sprues: swa’taranfa’rT sfr^rrfa- 
< 1 wtfiiwr *173® JMpsmftnrasrfapnwTw: 

® 1 fia *fwnftrar 
v 1 brt ® 

1 1 «nnn both fg^nm *ron['J ott 

V 1 bit qrfafffa 

\\ 1 BTBUifl'm jmm sst [b]Vt m 

»^ 1 fflrfa irs w tft 

1 Epi. Ind., vol. ix, p. 288. 
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Reverse. 

i =*t writer ww (?) wraft (?) >snrft (?) % (?) V 
niff «n?H 

\« i i^fnT «rT(?)*r?rT »*W wa*wl wnunmDr 

i VJcftw *r^^T»%iWTflT3!4niTn’i to** m n wuft 
i< i wtr flew jrea (?) ware* arnnfte ua* 

S*?fJTT 

i,® i f<*TT Wfcaama 9uatau3frnt ar*ni£twa wfinnfca 
i aWtftnrTfw Tjjrwt fivronijt frar- 
\i i antftfaau trfaunwt ■wmwarfirein! iff 

i Barakas w*rotoi%fa h w*f»n ut** c^taro affe*** «t 
i wrftr arif atefa »jfan an^m aT3«*m n awf* >nc% 
a%a [n] 

** i arcanwrcaar^T ff t^w *gsan aft?mO wfw*jm 
fuafii i 

i «t n-^ffl n *<>, a, anf$ \ » 
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36 * The Marsden MSS* In the British Museum. 

By W. R. Philipps and H. Beveridge. 

Edited by Rev. H. Hostex, S J. 


The importance of the Marsden MSS for the history of the 
Catholic Missions in India will strike anyone who studies Mr. 
E. D. MacJagan’s Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar 1 In 1896, 
Mr. E. D. Maclagan published some of the original letters of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in the Mogul Empire (1680-1606),* though 
it is a matter of some regret that he did not translate them fully, 
but only in so far as he considered them specially significant 
from a historical point of view By way of compensation, we 
were given to understand that the Marsden MSS contained 
much that is of interest for the subsequent period of the Jesuit 
Missions in North India. 

Curiosity prompted us to find out what other documents 
the Marsden collection contains, and Mr. H. Bevendge was 
kind enough to send us a short report, which he obligingly 
allowed us to publish. This was three years ago, and we have 
lost little m delaying the publication of his note ; for, learning the 
interest we took m the matter, the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. 
Medlycott now places at our disposal some notes made for him 
by Mr. W. Rees Philipps in June 1892 

Our share in the present work is therefore quite a modest 
one, all the honour of it redounding on Mr W R Phihpps 
and Mr. H. Bevendge. As the two wnters break ground in 
different directions, their parts in this memorandum will easily 
be distinguished. 

We begin by examining Mr. W. R. Phihpps’ report The 
foot-notes are ours. 


I Of. Joum Ae. Soc. Bengal, 1896, No. 1, pp. 38—115. From notes 
recorded by his father, Gen. K. Maclagan. 

* E. D. Maclagan published: (o) an original letter of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier (Agra, Sept. 1604), Brit. Mum. Marsden MSS . 9854, foil. 7-19; 
(6) a letter of Fr. Emmanuel Pmheiro to Manuel da Veiga, Provincial at 
Goa (Lahore, Aug. 12, 1605), Brit Mum. Marsden MSS. 9854, (o) 
extracts from a letter of Fr. Anthony Botelho* Brit. Mus. Marsden 
MSS . 9855; (d) a farman of Akbar to the Provincial at Goa (m the 
Moon of Febr. 1583), Brit. Mus . Marsden MSS . 9854, foL 5.—None of 
these documents is noticed by Fr. C. Sommer Vogel, S.J., in his Biblioth. 
de la Comp, de Jisus, Bruxelles, O. Scbepens, 10 vols,, 1890—1909. 
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The Marsden MSS. consist of 10 folio volumes numbered 
from 9852 to 9801 in Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts (Brit. 
Mus.), Vol. I (1828—41), Nos. 6666—12,229. 

No. 9852 bears as title : Sumario de las cousas que pertencen 
a la Provincia de la India Oriental y al goviemo della , compuesto 
por d Padre Alexandro Valignano , Visitador della , y dirigido 
a R. Provincial general Everardo Mercuriano en al aho de 1579. 
Folio. 

Summary of the things pertaining to the Province of East 
India and its government, composed by Fr. Alexander Valignano, 
its Visitor, and sent to the Rev. Everard Mercurian, Provincial 
General, in the year 1579. 1 

No. 9853 is :—A Collection of Annual Reports relative to 
the state of the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in the East Indies : 
of various dates, from 1601 to 1659. Portuguese. Folio. 

Nos. 9854 and 9855 are — A Collection of Letters and Papers 
relative to the state of the Portuguese Missions in th East Indies , 
of mrious dates , from 1582 to 1693. Portuguese. 2 Vols. 
Folio. 

No. 9856 Apologia e resposta feita pello Padre Valentim 
Carvalho , da companhia d( Jesus , provincial nesta provincia de 
Japdo e China , a hum tradado do Padre Fr. Sebastiad de S. 
Pedro , da ordem de S. Francesco , que se inti tula Recupilaca das 
rausas porque o Emperador de JapaO desteron de seus reinos todos 
os padres.' 1 Folio. 

Apology and answer by Father Valentine Carvalho, of 
the Society of Jesus, Provincial in this Province of Japan 
and China, to a treatise by Father Fr. Sebastian de S. Pedro, 
of the Order of St. Francis, entitled Summary of the reasons 
why the Emperor of Japan banished all the Fathers from his 
dominions/ 

No. 9857 —Libro prtmero del principio y progresso de la 
Religion Christiana en Jappon , y de la especial providencia de 
que nrnstro Sen or usa con aquella nueva Iglesia * compuesto 
por el Padre Alexandro Valignano, de la compahia de Jesus , 
enelaiio 1601." Folio. 

Book the first of the beginnings and progress of Christianity 
in Japan, and of the especial care taken by Our Lord of this 


1 Fr. C. So miner vogel, S.J., mentions among Fr. Valignani’s MSS. 
one with the same title, the year being 1580, and “ Provincial general *’ 
f 00 ®* b y.“ P - General." (Evora Library, Catal. doe MSS. I, 
pp 327-8). Of. Bxbhoth. de la C. de J. t Vol. VIII, Col. 406, D. 
tt i l T M ® n ^°ned by Fr. C. Sommervogel, S.J. {Bibl. de la G. de J. t 
Vol. II, Col. 792, A.), as in the British Museum. 
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new Church: composed by Fr. Alex. Valignano, of the Society 
of Jesus, in the year 1601. 1 

No. 9868:— 1 k Certidad do Senhor Dom Pedro , Bispo de Japao , 
aQerca do estado da quella nova igreia , 17 Nov. 1597 ;—Outra 
certidab do Capitao mor da viagem de Japao , 1597 ;—Relagab 
do triste succeso e perda da nab S. Phelipe;—Relagao da morte 
de seis reliyioso6 descal^os do ordem de S. Francesco e outros 17 
Chrisiaos Japoes que Taicosama mandou crucificar e Nangasaqui ; 

Itelacion de las cosas de Japon , 1597 ;— Apuntamentos sobre o 
remedio da Christandad de Jappab para se aprezentare ao Senor 
Visorey;—Tratado que os religiosos de S. Francesco cspalharab 
em G(Xt e em Ba$aim no anno de 1598, contra os padres da Comp! 
de Jesus que andao na conversab de Jappab ;—Certidab que o 
Bispo de Jappab , Dom Pedro Martinez , passou acerqua da 
morte dos reliqtosos e Christaos que forab crucifir ados em Japab 
no anno de 1597 ;— Apollogia en la quaI se responde a diversas 
calumnias que se escrivieron contra los padres de la Companhia 
de Jesus de Japon y de la China , hecha por el Padre Alexandra 
Valignano . ’ ’ Folio. 2 * 4 

1. Memorandum by His Lordship Dom Pedro, Bishop of 
Japan, concerning the state of that Church, 17 Nov. 1597 ;— 
2. Other memorandum by the Captain-Major concerning the 
voyage to Japan, 1597 ,—3. Relation of the sad fortune and 
loss of the *S7. Philip ;—4. Relation of the death of six Discalced 
Friars of the Order of St. Francis, and 17 other Japanese Christians 
whom Taicosama had crucified at Nangasaqui 5. Relation 
on the affairs of Japan, 1597 ;—6. Notes concerning the help 
to be given to the Mission of Japan, to be presented to His 
Excellency the Viceroy;—7. Tract which the Religious of Sf. 
Francis spread at Goa and Batjaim in 1598 against the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus who labour for the conversion of Japan ;— 
S. Memorandum sent by Dom Pedro Martinez, Bishop of Japan, 
t,incoming the death of the Religious and Christians crucified 
in Japan, in 1597 ;—9. Apology by Fr. Alex. Valignano in 
answer to divers calumnies written against the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus in Japan and China. 

No. 9859 is :— '"A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the 
state of the Jesuit Missions in Japan; of various dates , from 1585 to 
1625.” Partly Spanish, partly Portuguese. 

1 Id. Cf. Ibid.y Vol. VIII, col. 406, A. The second part is in the 
Ajuda Library, MS. 25/12 from foil. 244 to 420. 

2 References to Fr. C, Sommervogel, S.J., ojp. cit. t X, Coll. 1545- 

1549, and Fr. A. Carayon’s Biblioth. Historique de la C. de «/., Paris, 1864, 
will show that several of these documents have appeared in print. Nos 

4 and 8 are probably reproduced in No. 4, Col. 655, of C. Sommervogel, 
op. cit. } Vol. V, editions of which appeared at Madrid in 1599 and 1601, 
at Rome in 1599 ; No. 9 is B of Col. 406, C. Sommervogel, Vol. V. 
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No. 9860 :— A Collection of miscellaneous Payers and Letters 
relative to the Portuguese Jesuit Missions in Japan and the East 
Indies ; of various dates , from 1593 to 1686. Partly Spanish, 
partly Portuguese. Folio. 

No. 9861:—* 4 Historia de Ethiopia a alta , ou Abassia, 
imperio do Abexim, cujo Bey vulgarmente hccha rmdo 
[Read : he chamado ] Preste Joam ; composta pelo Padre Manoel 
de Almeida da Companhia de Jems, natural de Viseu. 
Folio . 1 

Below the above entries are the words:— Presented by 
William Marsden, Esq. 

Mr. P. was anxious to know how Marsden became 
possessed of these papers, many of which appear to be originals. 
In many cases they bear the original seals and the addresses, so 
that one can see exactly how they were originally folded up and 
fastened, when despatched. He examined carefully A brief 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Marsden, 

D. G.L., F.R.S. , <f?c., written by himself : with notes from his 

correspondent, London, 1838 ; but, no reference is found in it 
to those MSS. 

W. Marsden, born in 1754, was appointed writer to the 

E. I. To., and landed at Fort Marlborough, Bencoolen, May 
30, 1771. He returned to England in 1779, having spent all 
his time abroad in Sumatra. In 1785, he and his brother, who 
had also been in the service of the E. 1. Co., opened an East 
India Agency business in London. Ten years later, William was 
appointed 2nd Secretary to the Admiralty, 1st Secretary in 1804, 
withdrawing from the service in 1807. In 1823, he joined in 
founding the Asiatic Society, London. He busied himself much 
with Indiau coins and collecting Oriental Dictionaries and 
Grammars. On p. 171 of his Memoir, he mentions for the first 
time his collection of books and Eastern MSS., and adds : 4 4 The 
nature of this collection had already been made known by the 
publication of my Catalogue in the year 1827.” Marsden died 
in 1836. The year befoie, he had presented the whole of 
his collection to King’s College, London, where it is still 
kept apart under the title of 44 The Marsden Library.” 
Why he made an exception in the case of the ten volumes 
of MSS. now in the British Museum, Mr. P. could not dis¬ 
cover, even though he referred the matter to King’s College. 
It may be remarked that they are not entered in his Catalogue 
of books and MSS. published in 1827. They appear in the 

1 C. Sommer vogel, S.J., op. c it., Vol. I, Coll. 193-194, mentions 
the MS. as at the British Museum. The work appeared at Coimbra in 
1660. Cf. also Father Carayon’s notes in Bibl. His tor. de la C. de J ., 
Paris, 1864, No. 990. 
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Catalogue of Additions to the British Museum, printed in 
J835. 1 

To come to particulars. As Mr. P.’s object was chiefly to 
find documents bearing on the history of the Syro-Malabar 
Church in the seventeenth century, he did not examine in detail 
No. 9852. The documents in it must be mostly Spanish. 
He only remarks pertinently that R. Provincial general must 
be a mistake for either R. Preposito general or R. Padre 
general. 

No. 9853 is the volume with which Mr. P. was chiefly 
concerned. It is a bound volume of about foolscap size. The back 
is lettered aR follows : Reports of the Jesuit Missions in India. 
1601—1659 Mus. Brit. < Presented by W. Marsden , Esq. / 9853 / 
Plul. C XXXI11 , Gf. , At the beginning of the volume there is a 
table of contents, in Portuguese, with references to the pagination. 
This Mr. P. copied faithfully. The pagination requires, however, 
a word of explanation. There is a double numbering of the 
leaves or sheets, one in pencil from 1 to 173 ; another in ink. 
But, it is to be remarked that, besides foil. 1 to 173, there are a 
few blank ones which, though they bear old numbers in ink, are 
not numbered in pencil. Mr. P. went through part of the volume 
comparing the two paginations. We reproduce here the result 
of his labour. 

Pencil Nos. Old ink Nos. Titles of Documents. 

1. None. Index dos ftapeis qve estilo nesto livro. 

Index to the papers which are in 
this book. 2 

2 to 12. 423 to 433. Anua da Vice P ra do Sul de 601. 

[P. 423 in Index.] 
Annual [LetterJ of the Vice-Province of 
the South [ i.e.. Cochin] for 1601. 

None. 434 to 436. Three blank leaves belonging to pre¬ 
ceding document. 

13 to 16 471 to 474. Anna, de Maluco e Amboino dt 602. 

|P. 471 in Index.| 
Annual [LetterJ of the Moluccas and 
Amboyna for 1602. 

17 to 20. 475 to 478. Alguas cousas de edificao do P e . Nuno 

Roiz , Pr\ que foy desta Prou " e faleceo 

J Wo find that he possessed three rare Persian works of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier, S.J. Cf. Urt.Bib. Bodl . God Oat.,p. 270, and Btbl. Maradeniana , 
p. 306. Quoted by Maclagan, Joum. As. Soo. Beng., 1896, p. 113. 

% We copy below the filler headings of the documents themselves 
rather than the entries m the Index on fol. 1.—Notice the gap between 
436 and 471, to be partially filled in by foil. 461—470 below Notice 
also that the old mk numbering after fol. 482 starts again from 471 
and runs on continuously to the end. The volume seems then to contain 
portions of two collections. 
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sendo R tn ; deste Colleg 0 . de S. P\° a 2* 
ves [?] em o p ro de Margo de 604. 

[P. 475 in Index. J 
We translate : Some edifying parti¬ 
culars concerning Fathers Nuno Roiz 
|Rodriguez], who was Provincial of 
this Province and died on March 1, 
1604, while for the second time Rector 
of this College of St. Paul. 1 * * 4 
Three blank leaves belonging to preced¬ 
ing document. 

Last or outside sheet of preceding 
document. 

Anna do Sul de 602. [P. 461 in Index. | 

Annual Letter of the South for 1602. 
Relngdo da cristandade de S. Thome feita 
ptllo Rt° S or D. P e Francisco Roz , 
da Co*'' de Jesus , pri'." Bispo Ijatino 
da qtta 1 Xandade. fP. 471 in Index.) 

Account of the Christian Community 
of St. Thomas written by the Lord 
Bishop Father Francis Roz, of the 
Society of Jesus, first Latin Bishop 
of that Christian Community.' 

Mr. P. did not go further in his comparison of the pencil and 
ink numberings. He gives us a copy of the remainder of the 


Index on fol. L 

Annua do Sul do anno de 1603. P. 475. 

Annual | Letter] of the South for the year 1603. 

Annua do Sal de 1604 e 1605. P. 501. 

Relagdo da Christandade da Serra de 1604. P. 525. 

Account of the Christian Community of the 
Serra for 1604. 

Annua do Sul de 1615. P. 537. 


1 Bom at Evora; entered St. Roch’s Novitiate, Lisbon, Jan. 7, 1500; 
sailed for India with Fr. Valignano and 37 other companions in 1574; 
was twice Rector of St. Paul’s College, Qoa, the first time for seven 
yoarB, the second time for five; went as Procurator to Rome with the 
Japanese ambassadors in 1583; acted for a time asSocius to the Visitor, 

Fr. Nich. Pimenta; was five years Provincial of the Province of India; 
was proposed to the dignity of Bishop of Japan by Fr. Alex. Valignano; 
died at Goa, March 1, 1604, and was buried on the Gospel side of the 
principal chapel of St. Paul’s Church, in the same grave as the former Pro¬ 
vincials, Antonio de Quadros and Ruy Vicente. Cf. A. Franco, S.J., 

Imagem da Virtude em o Novieiado de Lisboa, Vol. II, pp. 332—36. 
Franco utilized a necrological notice sent from Goa by Fr. Francis de 
Sousa. 

4 Qsta (?) = questa. 

• s The heading is not easy to read, the document being much damaged. 
It looks as if it had been in water. The ink has run. This Refagao 
is dated : 1602. [Mgr. A. E. Medlycott.] 


None. 479 to 481. 
21. 482. 

22 to 31. 461 to 470. 

32 to 35. 471 to 474. 
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Annua do Sul de 1619. P. 545. 

Annua de Madure de 1656, the [for athe , ate , till] 

1659. P. 561. 

Annual [Letter] of Madura for 1656 to 1659. 

Annua do Sul de 1613. P. 577. 

Annua do Sul de 1612. 1 P. 597. 

‘ ‘ It will be seen from tliis Index what an important collee- 
“ tion of papers is contained in this volume. . . . The reason 
“why I referred to the double numbering of the leaves, in 
“pencil (a complete series), and in ink (an incomplete series 
“ which corresponds with the Portuguese Index), is that a com- 
“ parison between the latter series and the Index shows that 


J The documents at foil. 471 [i.e. t 32—35 Pencil Nos.] and 525 
relate entirely to the Syro-Malabar Christians. 

Taking the above materials chronologically, we find in Vol. 9853 the 
following documents : Annual Letters of the South [Cochin] for 1601, 
1602, 1603, 1604, 1605, 1612, 1613, 1615, 1619; an Annual Letter 
oi the Moluccas and Amboyna, 1602; Bishop F. Roz’s Relation on the 
St. Thomas’ Christians, 1602; a Relation about the Christians of the 
Serra, 1604; Fr. Nuno Rodriguez’ necrological notice, 1604; Relations 
about the Madura Mission, 1656—59. 

Fr. Aug. Carayon’s Biblioth Historique de la C. de J ., PariH, Du¬ 
rand, MDCCCLX1V, pp. 2—5, will show that the Annuae Litterae Soc. 
Jeeu were for many years printed regularly in a variety of places; 1601, 
1602 (Antverpiae, 1618); 1603, 1604, 1605 (Duaci, 1618); 1606, 1607, 
1608 (Moguntiae, 1618); 1612 {read: 1608, Lugduni, 1618); 1609, 1610, 
1611 (Dilingao?); 1612 (Lugduni, 1618); 1613, 1614 (Lugduni, 1619). 
Then comes a break from 1615 to 1649, when the publication of the 
Annuals was resumed from 1650 to 1654 only. The editions referred to 
by Carayon are, of course, extremely scarce nowadays. For the matter 
contained in them we must turn to the great histories of the oociety (cf. 
Carayon, op. cit. , Nos. 3 —14), e.g. , to de Jouvaney’s Historup Soc. Jean 
Pare F, Tom. posterior, ab anno. .. 1591 ad 1610. Romae,l7l0. Unfortu 
nately, collections of these great histories (1540—1632) are very rare and 
fetch fabulous prices. We must have recourse, then, to more accessible 
works for comparison with the contents of the Marsden MSS. Du Jarric’s 
Troisiesme partir de V Hietoire dee chose* plus memorables advenues tant ez 
Indcs orientates qu* autres pais (IQQ0 —1610), Bourdeaus, 1614, into which 
materials up to 1612 have been embodied, should be found in the greater 
libraries. We must remark, however, that du Jarric merely translates 
and condenses the Portuguese collection of Fr. Fernand Guerreiro, S.J., 
the five volumes of which comprise a decade of Indian history, from 
1600 to 1609, inclusively. But, where could a complete set of Guerreiro’s 
be found ? Its exceptional rarity is seen from the fact that D. Suarez de 
Figueroa’s Spanish translation of the last volume in the series (1607, 
1608) is quoted by Harrassowitz, Leipzig, at 960 Mks. (cf. Catal. No. 
348, 1908), and that no copy of any of Guerreiro’s Relations appeared on 
the English book-market between i887 and 1906. Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s 
search for a collection of Guerreiro’s Relations revealed the presence 
at the British Museum of Fr. Antonio Colasso’s Spanish translation of the 
Relagao for 1600 and 1601 (Lisbon, 1604), and of the Portuguese Relagao 
for 1602 and 1603 (Lisbon, 1605), at All Souls’ College Library, Oxford. 
A reference to Vol. X of C. Sommervogel’s Biblioth . de la C. de J . (sub : 
Hist.Comp de J., G6n6ralit&, and, Missions des Indes Orient.) may help 
to show wnat other papers in the Marsden MSS. have appeared in print. 
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‘ * the collection must have been bound up in its present form 
‘ ‘ wliile it was still in Portuguese hands.” 

Mr. P. next analyses carefully the Annual Letter of the 
South for 1603. It occupies foil. 36—61 (pencil) or 476—501 
(ink), i.e. t 52 closely written pages. 

The letter is headed : Annua da T r . Provincia do Malauar 
da India de 603 oriental pera se ler na provincia de Goa. The 
non-italicised words seem to have been added by another hand. 
“ The original heading was, I think, Annua da V . Provincia do 
“ Malauar da India oriental , ‘Annual Letter of the Vice-Province 
“of Malabar in the East Indies’. Then, at Goa, someone 
“ added: de 603, which he carelessly inserted before, instead 
“ of after, the word oriental. He added the further endorse- 
“ ment pera sc ler na provincia de Gem,' ‘ for perusal in the 
“Province of Goa.’ I presume, after being so endorsed, it 
* k was passed round for perusal among the members of the 
“ Society of Jesus in the Province of Goa. It may have been 
“ a copy made specially foi such perusal, but it looks to me, 
“ from the signature and other indications, to be an original. 

“ The letter begins : 

Muito R (i :’ em Xto Padre. 

Pax ChriHti. 

“Then follow the numbers of the members of the S.J. 
“ labouring at each place in the Vice-Province. Next, the 
‘ 4 various houses are passed under review. The headings are * 

Collegio de Cochin. 

Residencia de Santo Andre. 

Residencia de Calicuth \i.e ., Calicut]. 

Missile de Todamala. 

Collegio de Vaipicotta, e suas residenoias. 

Residencia de Porca. 

Residencia de Paliporto. 

Collegio de Coulfio [/>., Quilon] e suas residencias. 

Collegio de Tuturim [sic ; read : Tuticorin] esuas residencias. 

Casa de Ceilao \i.e. , Ceylon]. 

Casa de Negapatao. 

Collegio de pouvayao de S. Thome e sua Residencia de 
Chandegri. 

Residencia de Chandegri. 

Residencias de Bengala. 

Copia de hiia do Padre Andre Boves p a . o p° Vice Pr’ 
uincial [i.e., Copy of a letter from Father Andrew Boves 
to the Father Vice-Provincial.] 

Collegio de Malacca. 

Residencias de Malluco e Amboino. 


I am doubtful of the reading. It is not very legible. fW. R P.J 
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‘ 4 This Annual Letter ends as follows : De Cochim 15 1 de 
“ Janejro de 1604. Then follows the signature, which is 
“illegible. I can only make out the name Manoel, but not 
“ what precedes or follows. I think, however, that the signa- 
“ ture is f P. Manoel Roz , S.J., which seems to be the signa- 
“ ture of the next document in the volume, viz., the Annual 
“ Letter of the South for 1604 and 1605. It was very likely 
4 ‘ written and signed by the same Father. 4 

“ There is an endorsement on the back of the last page 
“ of this letter : Annua da Prou 1 '. do Malauar de 1603, and a 
‘ ‘ further endorsement • Gan. No. 42. A great many of the 
“documents in this volume (9853) and in volume 9855 are 
“ endorsed in the same way. Sometimes, we have : (hiveto? 

“ Though all or nearly all the letters in volume 9855 are 
“ certainly originals, as shewn by the signatures, addresses, 
“ folds and seals, and all or many of them are addressed to the 
“Provincial S J. at Goa, between 1648 and 1684,* it is not 
4 4 the same in the case of volume 9853. I have seen enough 
44 of it to notice that it consists of Annual Reports or Letters 
44 addressed, in many cases, to the General R.J. at Rome, not 
44 to the Provincial at Goa. One, for instance, is headed 
44 Carta Annua da Prouincia de Malauar de anno de 1613 p 1 * * * 6 
“ A r . H. P. geral Claudio Aqua Viva. Further, though the signa- 
“ tures in many cases appear to show the documents to be 
4 * originals, there are not the other proofs, such as folds, seals 
44 and addresses at the hack or outside sheet. There are marks 
* 4 of folding, but from the position of the endorsements, which 
44 I referred to, it seems that the documents were folded up 
4 4 somewhere, endorsed on the back, and then tied up in bundles. 
“ Moreover, it seems unlikely that Annual Letters or Reports 
‘ 4 addressed to the Father General S. J., should have been in Portu- 
‘ ‘ guese { b 


1 The socond figure in the date is not clear. 

- Manoel Roiz [Rodriguez) : bom at Alomtejo, Diocese of Evora ; 
came to India in 1697 ; at 8. Thome, 1601 : Socius to the Vice-Provincial 
of Cochin, 1602: Professed, 1602 : Rector of S. Thome (Sept. 13, 1606) ; 
Rector of Cochin, 1607 — 11 ; Rector of Malacca, 1611-?: Socius to the 
Provincial, 1619; Provincial, ?—1623: died at Cochin, on the Sunday in 
the Octave of Corpus Christi, 1623. Aet. 62; Soc. 44. [Fr. L. Bes9e, S J.J 

Gaveta = drawer : a reference to the drawers in which the papers 
were kept. 

* The presence of these originals goes far to show that Vol. 9866, at 

any rate, came from one of the Jesuit houses in Qoa. 

6 “ Latin was the official language to be used. If the letter was 
written in Portuguese, on reaching Rome it had to be translated into Latin- 
or Italian, for the purpose of Teading it publicly, and giving it a wider 
circulation. Italian being the language of the Curia, it was used pre¬ 
ferably to Portuguese, wherever it was possible. There was at Tuticorin, 
for several years, an Italian Father who had taken upon himself the 
somewhat tedious task of translating into Italian the Portuguese letter 
of the Madura Mission.All this accounts for the fact that copies of such 
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“ This is a convenient place for mentioning another point. 
“ Some of the earlier documents in Vol. 9863 are Reports of 
“ the Vice-Provincial of Malabar. Later ones are from the 
w Provincial of the Province of Malabar.” 1 

The special interest which Mr. P. attached to the Annual 
Letter of Malabar for 1603 lay in the fact that it contains the 
earliest known account on the Todas of the Nilgiris. His re¬ 
searches in this line have been given unexpected actuality by a 
recent discussion on priority of publication. In 1907, Fr. 
L. Besse, S.J., Rector of St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
published in Anthropos (Vienna), pp. 970—6: Un ancien document 
intdit sur les Todas (two documents). Mr. Herbert Mueller 
hastened to observe that the two documents had appeared in 
Mr. W. H. R. Rivers’ The Todas, Macmillan, 1906, pp.719—730. 2 
Mr. P.’s notes show that Mr. Rivers’ document—one of the 
Marsden MSS.—was utilized at a much earlier date. It was 
published by Mr. Joaq. Heliod. da Cunha Rivara in O Chronista 
de Tiasuary , Nova Goa, 1868, pp. 135—142. 8 da Cunha Rivara 
tells us in the preface to his edition of the paper how he obtained 
it. Here is a translation of part of his preface. 

44 The document which we produce here is, in its original, 
44 among the important collection of Portuguese papers preserved 
“ in the Library of the British Museum, where it was copied bv 
“ the Reverend Whitehouse, an Anglican minister, a man very 
“studious and well informed about the affairs of India, who, 
“ after residing some time at Cochin, lived for years at Ootaea- 
“ mund, the principal English town on the top of the celebrated 
44 mountains and the native country of the Todas. Here in 


letters have found their way into the British Museum and other public 
libraries. 1 should add that several copies were made at head-quarters, 
and despatched by two or three different ways, in order that, in those 
days of long and perilous navigation, at loaat one copy should reach its 
destination. ’* Cf. Fr. L. Besse, S.J., Anthropos, Vienna, 1908, pp. 799- 
800. 

1 The Province of the Indies (Prpvincia Indiarum , with head¬ 
quarters at Goa) was split into the Province of Goa and the Province of 
Malabar in 1610. Malabar had become a Vice-Province in 1601. Cf. 
L. Carrez, S.J., Atiae Oeographicus Soc. Jesu , Parisiis, 1900. The latter 
division, writes Fr. L. Besse, S.J., had been negotiated in Rome by 
Fr. Alb. Laerzio, who returned to India in 1602. 

4 Cf. Anthropos (Wien), 1908, pp. 294—296, with : Another word 
about the Todas, by Fr. L. Besse, S.J., ibid., pp. 799-800.-—Mr. Rivers’ first 
document on the “ Mission of Todramala” (pp. 719-20) was translated 
from the Portuguese (Add. MSS. 9863, ff. 464—5). The second: “The 
Mission of TodamalA” was translated from Add. MSS. 0853, f. 479 sqq., 
and occupies 9 pp. of close print in Mr. Rivers’ The Todas (pp. 721—730). 
Fr. Yacomo Fenicio wrote his account on his return to Calicut, and 
addressed it on Apr. 1, 1603, to the Vioe-Provinoial “at Calicut.” 
The Annual Letter for 1603 in which it is embodied is dated: Cochin, 
Jan. 15,1601 

8 From: O anno passado to no comer etc., etc . 
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“ Ootacamund we had the pleasure of knowing in 1883 1 2 3 the 
Reverend Whitehouse, who did us the favour of communicat¬ 
ing to us the MS. and, at his request, we translated it into 
“ English. After he had read the version, he wrote to us the 
‘ k following : ‘ The MS. I read with great interest. And from 
‘ 4 what I know of these hills and the tribes inhabiting them, 1 
“ should say that the narrative, in all its parts, bears the impress 
“ of truth. It is a most interesting document.’ 

“ For us the document has yet another quality, which 
“ makes it more interesting, and it is that it proves that the 
“ Portuguese Jesuits were the first who, in the beginning of the 
‘ seventeenth century, penetrated into the steep mountain- 
‘ ous regions, which to-day are the sanitarium and recreation 
“ grounds of Southern India, where only in the year 1820 the 
‘ ‘ English built the first house. 

“Finally, it is proper to observe that as the MS. was 
“copied by a toreigner, who was ignorant of the Portuguese 
“ language, there are in various places, principally where the 
“ original has abbreviations, some gaps and mistakes which it 
* ‘ was impossible for us to restore to their true reading.” 

Subsequently, in 1873, the Rev. Thomas Whitehouse used 
and commented on da ('unlia Rivara’s translation in his : Lin¬ 
gering* of Light inadark land .London, 1873, pp. 134—44 1 

da Cunlia Rivara and W'hiteliouse call the author of the expedi¬ 
tion into the Nilgiris and of the letter on the Todas k ‘ Fr. Jacome 
Ferreira,” and Mr. P. took considerable pains in trying to 
decipher the name from the Marsden MSS. It is now agreed 
that the name should be read “Fenicio.” It appears under 
the form “ Fenicio ” in du Jarric. 

Fr. Jacome Fenicio’s letter is copied into the text of the 
Annual letter of 1603J Mr. P. collated da Cunha Rivara’s 
text—a faulty one in some matters of detail—with the original 
in the British Museum and sent his corrected copy with notes 
to the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. Medlycott. The Bishop found 
in it, however, no materials for his India and the Apostle Thomas 
(London, David Nutt, 1905). Mr. P. also sent the Bishop a 
complete transcript and a tentative translation of tiela^ao sobre 
a Serra feita cm 1604, The document is full of interest [Mad¬ 
den MSS. 9853, foil. 525—538 (old numbering) or foil. 88—99 
(modem pencil numbering).] 

1 I suppose when he went there with Archbishop Saba, da Cunha 
Rivara had been appointed in 1862 Portuguese Royal Commissary to 
carry out with Archbishop Saba the delimitation of the dioceses under 
the Concordat of 1857. 

2 At p. 136 of his work", Mr. Whitehouse refers the document to 
Marsden MSS. No. 9855 Read 9853. 

3 Mr. P. remarks that the dooument from fol. 475 to 501 is m 
different handwritings, the writing and the form of the abbreviations 

changing where the word Aeentadas begins a new leaf. The signature 
is in the writing of a third person. 
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“ No. 9855 which extends from 1648 to 1684 ought to be 
“ one of general interest. It is chiefly concerned about the 
‘ ‘ Missions of Bengal, or rather Hindustan, the Jesuits at the 
“ Court of the Mogol, etc. There are geographical and political 
“descriptions, in particular about the Nepal Mission. It 
“ contains also particulars concerning a projected Mission to 
“ Kafiristan.” 

Mr. P. has recently sent us the notes he made in 1892 on the 
contents of Vol. 9855. He noted that the volume is about 
foolscap size and that the leaves were numbered in pencil from 
1 to 170. It contained some 32 documents, including three 
Persian ones, for an examination of which we are indebted to 
Mr. H. Beveridge, as will he seen further on. 

1. Summa memorandarum rerum , quae [sic] apud Magni 
Mogor is reqnum vidit , et obseruauit Pater Antonins Botelho (|[ 
Socieiatis Jesu Goance Provincial Prcepositus Provincialis , intrd 
sexennium quo illic Superior uixit , et Missionarius. 

A new section begins on the top of leaf 14, entitled “ l)e 
Christiana apud Moqorem Religione This ends at the back 
of leaf 16.—Leaves 1-1 bare in Latin; leaves 17-46 in Portuguese 
Both seem to be versions of the same The writing appears the 
same throughout. Neither date noi signature. 

46-51. Is headed, m another hand, apparently — 

Relacao do que aconteceo no Reino do Mogor depois do P'. 
[illegible] de Sousa [illegible] feita por elle no ver [vez ? ] de como 
quem Id estuva^] 

The second paragraph begins Em quinze di Few de 620 
varti de Goa. 1 

Seems incomplete. No date nor signature 

52-76. Heading Annua da missam do Mogor do anno de 
1650. 

No signature. Early pages much stained. 

77-82. Heading Carta Annua da missad de Mogol do 
anno de 1668. Que esrreueo o P. Manoel da Valle. 

No signature. 

83-103 (followed by 2 blank leaves). 

Carta annua da Missflo do Imperio do Grad Mogol do anno 
de 1670 ate o de 1678 pera o nosso M. R. P. Joam Paulo Oliua Pre- 
posito geral da Companhia de Jesus. 


1 One Father (ionsalvus de Sousa was in Mogor in 1620, 1621, 1624. 
(Cafcal. of Goa Prov.). He went to Thibet with Fr. A. de Andrada in 
1625. 
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96-97. Reference to 44 Cafrastan.” 

End : Goa 27 de Dezembro de 1678. 

De V. P: 

Filho em Xpo, e m*° umilde scruo 

Joseph Frey re. 

Endorsement on a large blank page Carla annua da Missdo 
de Mogol. 

Gaveta. No. 34. 

In 1894 Father Goldie, S.J., had a MS. copy of this letter* 
hound in leather, small size, formerly belonging to Mr. H. Tolbort- 
It was a very neatly written copy. 

104—111. Apparently a Tamil document, endorsed on back 
of 111 : Gaveta N. 18. 


112 . 

113—118. Portuguese. Concerning the canonization of St. 
Francis Xavjer. Undated. 1 

119-120. Portuguese. Date . 26 June, 1674. The pencil 
date Apr.” seems wrong. 

121-122. Julho 5 cT75. |Pencil heading 6 July, 1675.] 

An original letter in Portuguese addressed apparently to the 
Provincial "da Provincia de Goa.” The seal is still there. In 
the endorsement there is something about Agra. "Mogor” 
appears at the end of the address. 

123-124. Portuguese. The date at the end is : 29 de febr. 
de 676. The pencil date at the head . 19 Feb. 1676 seems 
wrong. Seal still there. This letter is very similar to the 
preceding one. 4 4 Mogor ’' appears at the end of the address. 

125-126. Heading : Apontamentos de hii caso de edificaQdo 
succedido na Missdo de Mogol , tirados de hud carta do P e Jodo 
Leitdo , escrita em Agra a 12 de Dezembro de 1677. 

The back of 126 is endorsed : Agra , BengaUa, Nacpur, 
Nepal ; also: Apontamentos da Missdo de Mogol p lt a Carta Annua. 

127-128. Pencil heading : 7 Oct. 1678. 

Endorsed at the end :— Treslado da Carta do P e Femdo de 
Queiros , ao P e Proual de S. Agust 0 sobre a Missdo noua de Bengala. 
Gau. [damaged] N. 34. 

This ought to be interesting. Compare with what Manucei 
says in Storia do Mogor (Vol. II, p. 90) edited by W. Irvine. 

129. Endorsed at the end :— Treslado da Carta do P L [2 or 
3 illegible names] de BengaUa p a (?) o P € Prov l1 . Gau. N. 34. 


1 -Francis Xavier was canonized 12 March 1622. 
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130-131. Heading :— Megimento pi os P“ Missionarios das 
Missbes de Napdl, Poland e Bengala. 

Date at the end : Goa e de Abril 29 de 1680. 

Endorsement on back of leaf 131 :— Gau. N. 34. 

132-134. Begins :— P e Femao de Queyros. 

P. C. 

Ends:— Vgoly 26 de Nouembro 1680. 

Marcos Ant? Santucci. 

In the beginning Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci refers to his 
arrival from “ Nopal.” 

135-136. Pencil heading : 20 Mar. 1681. 

Begins :— Mmto men amado Pre Visitador Pre Antonio de 
Magalhaens. 

Begins by referring to three letters sent by the writer about 
what had happened at “ Nacpur .” 

Ends : Chapora—Patana 20 Margo 1681. 

137-138. Pencil heading : 21 Jan. 1682. 

139-140. JJe Busna .... 

Date at the back of leaf 139 : Dez bro de 683. 

The seal and address at back of 140. 

141-142. Date at the end : Busna 17 de Dez (0 de 1683. 

A letter from Bengal addressed by Ignacio Gomes, S.J., to 
Father Sirnao Martins, Prov. 8. J. at Goa. 

The seal and address at back of 142. 

143-144. Pencil date at top : 21 Jan. [Jnn. C] 1682. 

145—148. Pencil date at top : 15 Sept. 1682. 

Appears to be dated from 44 Patana ” and to be about 
‘ ‘ Nacpur ” or ‘ 4 Nacjpor.” 

149-150. Pencil date at top: 26 Jan. 1684. 

From kt Pattana .”—The seal and address are intact. 

151-152. A Portuguese translation of a Persian document. 
The pencil heading is : 20 July 1684. 

153—156. Appears to be a Portuguese translation of a letter 
written by one Xa alandin Mamede [Sh&h * Al&u-d din Muham¬ 
mad] from Agra to the Father Superior S.J. It is endorsed : 
Gau. N. 34 and is followed by the original in Persian charac¬ 
ters, which is folded and spotted with gold. 

The date endorsed on the back appears to be : 1638. 
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167. From Agra, July 16, 1684. 

158. A Portuguese translation from the Persian. Date 
|of translation ?] : Agra, 23 July, 1684. 

159. A folded document in Persian characters. 

160—163. Pencil date at top : 20 Aug. 1684. 

Written from : Ugoly. 

164. Pencil date : 20 Aug. 1684. 

Written from : Ugoly. 

168. A folded document in Persian characters. 

169-170. A letter written from: Ugoly. Date: 20 Dec. 1684. 

The seal and address intact. 

Mr. P. wrote in 1892 that, as far as he knew, the Marsden 
MSS. had never been referred to except by Whitehouse and 
Hough. Whitehouse used only the document about Todamcdd , 
and Hough, though he mentions the Marsden MSS. on p. 209 
of his History of Christianity in India , London, 1839, Vol. I, 
does so in such a way as to show he did not use them, even if he 
ever saw them. 

Before bidding farewell to Mr. Philipps’ excellent memo¬ 
randum , it is interesting to hear under what conditions' research 
work is done at the British Museum. English MSS. of early 
in the seventeenth century have difficulties for Englishmen, 
4k much more Portuguese MSS. faded and damaged, often badly 
“ written and full of old spellings and abbreviations. The 
“ difficulties are somewhat increased by the conditions under 
1 * which we work at the British Museum. We are not allowed 
‘ k to put a MS. flat on the table. It is placed on a book-stand 
* * in frout of one, but must not be removed from it. Nor are we 
k ‘ allowed to touch the MS. except to turn over the pages. 
‘ k Under these circumstances it is difficult sometimes to get the 
*‘ eye near enough, when the writing is small or bad, or the day 
“ is cloudy, and in the large pages of closely written matter one 
“ often loses one’s place, when one cannot keep the hand on the 
“ MS. as a guide. Then again, as in the case of Vol. 9853, the 
‘ 4 letters or reports in it were not written with the idea that they 
4 ‘ would ever be bound up : consequently, some of the writing 
“ is so close to the binding that it is difficult to open the volume 
‘ * far enough to read it all.” 

* * 

* * 

Mr. H. Beveridge’s remarks relate to Nos. 9853—65 of the 
Marsden MSS. We reproduce them integrally, adding some 
foot-notes. - 
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The Marsden MSS. are not in the Oriental MSS. Room, 
but in the General MSS. Room. 

The MSS. are not known by the name of Marsden MSS. 
in the Museum Catalogue, though Marsden’s name is printed 
on the backs of the volumes. 

No. 9853 consists entirely of Portuguese documents. In 
some cases, the ink has become very dim, and only a Portuguese 
scholar, an expert in the deciphering of old handwritings, could 
make anything of them. 

No. 9854 begins with the well-known letter from Father 
Rudolph Aquaviva, which General Maclagan gives in translation 
at p. 56 sqq. of his paper. It appears also, along with the 
Portuguese original in Father Goldie’s book. 1 * * * 5 6 * It is signed 
Kodolfi ,* and is dated “ Fattepur ”. The date I could not make 
out this time. 8 There is something like: 2" carta. The Father 
signs himself : 1). V. R. servo 8 xpo.* 

No. 9855 was the most interesting to me of the three volumes, 
as it contains three Persian documents and also father Botelho’s 
account in Latin of what he observed during his six years in 
India. 

The first Persian document is a petition from one Sli&li 
‘Aldu-d din Muhammad to the Signor Padre Superior .Hu/’ 
and refers to a disturbance at (/haul in connection with an attack 
on that town by the Deccanis (?) and the plundering of ’Alau-d 
din’s house. He complains that his house was looted and that 
property placed in it (by Feringis () and deposited with him was 
carried off. He says also that he was warned to fly for his life, 
and that he came to Agra and was asked by the Portuguese to 
become surety for the Portuguese prisoners taken at Hugli. No 
one else would become surety for them ; so he had several in¬ 
terviews with ‘Asaf J&h, the Khan-Kb&nan, and procured the 
release of the prisoners. On this account he asks for favour 
and the return of his goods. This petition could not have been 
written earlier than 1633, as it appears from a paper of Mr. W. 
Irvine that Hugh was taken at the end of September 1632. 

The second document is a petition of the Fathers to Aurang- 
zeb to be excused the payment of the jizya or poll-tax. It is 
headed with the titles of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jalian, 
in order to show how long the Mission had been connected with 


l Cf. Francis Goldie, S.J., The First Christian Mission to the Cheat 

Mogul Dublin, Gill, 1897, pp. 97- 103, and App. A, pp. 171 — 178. 

* Father Goldie read: Rodolfo , noting that the last o may be merely 

a stop. Cf. op cit., p. 177. 

5 Father Goldie read: Futtepur , oje 27 de z^ro 1582, “ At Futtepur, 
to-day, 27 Sopt. 1582.** 

* “ Your Reverence's servant in Christ.” 

6 Mr. W. Irvine suggests that “ Jiti” is a dialect form, still current 

in the United Provinces, for the Hindi honorific “ Ji.' * 
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the Mogul Court. It recites the favour with which the Fathers 
had been treated by His Majesty’s predecessors. Both the 
above documents are very clearly written in Nastaliq. 

The third document, the oldest of the three is in Shikasta 
and harder to read. It refers to a young man’s having been 
wounded by a musket-shot and speaks of the English ships. It is 
a petition for redress. At the foot is an impression of a private 
seal with the words Bddshah Shah Jaluin on it. The name of the 
owner of the seal is illegible ; but, apparently, the seal was made 
in the first year of Sli&li Jahan's reign, 1628. 

The Marsden MSS. contain exclusively accounts of the 
Missions. There is a petition of Joam Leytam, 1 * * * dated 1(5 July, 
1684; another from Father Corsi,‘ z dated: Agra, 25 October, 
1619 ; another from Father Santucci. 8 

The long report by Father Botelho * appears both in Latin 
and Portuguese. It is quoted by Mr. Maclagan ( J.A.S.B ., 
1896) at pp. 93 and 107. In the latter place, a conversation 
between Father Botelho and ‘Adil Shah of Bij&pur is reported, 
but, the reference should be to Add. MSS. 9855, not 9853. The 
Portuguese, 1 believe, is the original; the Latin, a translation 
and abridgment. The Portuguese is almost double the size of 
the Latin. 

1 could not find the exact date of Father Botelho’s letter; 
but, it must have been written after Aurangzeb’s accession, 
and so after 1658. At the end of the report he speaks of Father 
Sebastian de Almeyda being just about to arrive at Goa. 5 6 * 


1 One Father John Leitam, S.J., a Portuguese, sailed from Lisbon 

to the East in 1670. Cf. A. Franco, S.J., Synopsis Annal. u.J. in Lusi¬ 
tania (1640—1725), August>p-Vindel , 1726, Appendix. Our catalogues 
of 1678 (Dec.) and 1681 (Deo.) place him in the Mogul Mission. The 
next catalogue belongs to 1694 

* Francis Corsi came to India in 1599. da Camara Manoel gives his 
name as: “ P Francisco Corse , Italus Theologus.’* Cf. MissOe* dos 
Jesuita* no Orients, Lisboa, 1894, p. 164. He must be the “ l*. Fran¬ 
ciscos Locce, Sard .” of A. Franco, as only one of the party was called 
Francis. Corsi is often referred to as a Florentine and appears for the 
first time in the Mogul Mission-field in 1600 He died at Agra, Aug 1, 
1635. Cf. Maclagan, op. cit ., passim, and for his epitaph, Transactions 
of the Archceol. Soc. oj Agra (Jan. to Jun. 1876), Agra, 1876, p. x. 

t Father Mark Anthony Santucci, S.J., died at Agra, Aug. 1, 1689. 
Franco mentions one “ Marcus Antonius, Italus,” who came to India 
in 1668. The two names may safely be identified. The catalogues of 
1674 and 1681 (Dec.) place him in Mogor, that of 1678 (Dec ) stations 
him at Patna. • 

* His name is not in Franco’s list. Father Anthony Botelho came 
from Goa to Surat at the end of 1647 on his way to Agra, whore he was 
to act as Visitor and Rector of the College. Father Alex, de Rhodes, 
S.J., describes him as a mad of great merit and influence. Cf. Voyages 
et Missions du P. Alex, de Rhodes , Lille, Desctee, 1884, pp. 292-3. The 
Catalogues of the ** Mogor” Mission mention Anthony Botelho ( Senior) 
as Visitor (1648, 1649). The next catalogue is of 1653. 

6 Father Sebastian de Almeida left Lisbon, a first time, in 1665; 

a second time in 1668, having been sent to Lisbon as Procurator. H. 
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At fol. 15v of the Latin, Father Botelho speaks of Father 
Mathew de Payva as having been greatly respected by the 
natives for his purity of life. 1 Elsewhere he alludes to 
writings of Sir Thomas Roe’s being preserved in the Library 
of St. Paul’s College at Goa: “ Si haec et plura alia legeret 
quae in annotatis scriptis a Thoma Roeus continentur et 
servantur in Bibliotheca Collegii D. Pauli Ooae vetitos inter 
libros .” I fear this only refers to Purchas’ volumes; but, it 
might hint to some MSS. of Roe which have disappeared. 

An interesting point mentioned by Father Botelho is that 
he saw several statues or figures sculptured at Akbar’s tomb at 
Sikandra, and that among them were the heads of several of 
the Catholic P&dris. There is also an account of the T&j Mahal, 
but no allusion to European artists having been employed on it. 
Here are some of the more interesting passages. 

Summa memorandumm rerum quas [sic] apud Magni Mogoris 
Uegnum vidit et observavit Pater Antonins Botelho Socielalis Jesu 
Goance Provincice Praepositus Provincialis intra sexevnium quo 
illic Superior vixit et Missionarius. 

“Juste, ut cupidis Europse animis morem gererem, iogatu 
“ P. Sebastiani de Almeyda Societatis Jesu in Japonic episco- 
‘ pum electi, aliqua Magni Mogoris mira in lucem edere statui; 
“ eo tamen pacto, ut solum quae viderim et visa demiratu* 
“fuerim, exponerem. Quippe si vellera, quidquid fama et 
“ annates referunt, scribere, nec meum esset, nec pauca fierent 
“ probae magnitudinis volumina, in Europae Regum admira- 
tionem; a quibus me promptius expedirem, ni adnotata, 
“ quae, dum memoria erat praesentior, scripsi, non injucun- 
“ da, excidissent. Memoriam tamen iteriim cogam ut quaeque 
“ meminerit, exponat. Faxit Deus ut scnbendarum rerum 
“ magnitudo fidein quam verissimis precor scriptis, non obs- 
“ curet. Dicam de vario incolarum genere, de civitatum, quas 
“ sum expertus, natura; de Regum, Principumque et moribus, 
“ et ampfitudine; aid calcem, postremo, operis de re Christiana 
“ libabo praecipua. 

“ Ab Aquilone ad Austrum per nongentas circiter leucas 
“ protenditur Magni Mogoris Regnum; longitudine quam 
“ latitudine majus; tredecim dividit Regna, quorum Regimen 
“ propinquius agunt quinquaginta Rajas, purpurati omnes ad 

embarked on April 22, 1068, and reached Goa only on March 30, 1669. 

F l r , an , co » S.J., Synopsis....op. cit., p. 345). Now, as Father 
Botelho allude8 to his nomination as Bishop of Japan, which nomina¬ 
tion had taken place before his second departure from Lisbon, and as, 
on the other hand, Father Botelho wrote his report at the Bishop’s 
suggestion, 1009 or 1670 is the earliest possible date. From a note by 
the late Fr. J. 11. Van Meurs, S.J., I learn that, while Provincial at 
Goa, he wrote in 1070: 11 De moribus et natura regionis Mogoris.” 

_ Matthew de Payva was in Mogor, according to our Catalogues of 
Goa, m 1020, 1621 and 1624. tn 1683, he was superior of the Mogor 
Mission, aqd was then aged 41. He died the same year, 2nd (?) August. 
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“ nutum Mogori haud segniter obtemperantes. Regnumhoc, 
“ uti magnum corpus est, ifca multorum alitur sanguine. 
“ Egregie fallitur quisquis Mauros tantura creditMogorisincolas, 
“ cum major sit Gentilium numerus qui frequenter 1 terras in- 
“colunt et ignobilioris nominis vicos habitant. Maurorum 
“ verd minor, pen£s quos arbitrium civitatum et arcium est, 
“ utpote qui vi armorum gentem illam suo imperio subdidere. 
“ Soli Reges gentiles, genere Rajaputi (et hoc primum gentis 
“illius genus) jus retinuere dominandi, quorum quisque terris 
“ imperat, quinque aur sex dierum itinere non peragrandis; 
“ solumque terras Raj& Ranna inter alios principis reguli, octo 
“ magnis dierum itineribus non percurres. Hie est qui alios in 
1 ‘ sceptra evehit et regales capitibus imponit ooronas. Terris 
“ dominantur majori ex parte montosis et magnae molis sax is 
“ insitis, inter quas suas urbes, et arces habent. Unde evenit 
“ ut munitione et natura locorum confisi saepe in Mogorem 
“ insurgant, liaud ignari, fore, ut nuilis equitum copiis exagit- 
14 entur. Idque jure rnerito metuens Mogol alacriores quosque 
‘ ‘ et bellorum cupidos non sine magnis stipendiis in muneribus 
“ praeficit exercituum. Viri sunt admodum strenui et Regia? 
“ militiae nervus, quodque illi bello non effecerint consequi 
desperant Mogoles milites Facile possent, si in unum 
“ coirent in Mogorem, inter se legem creare; quod nunquam 
‘ ‘ eveniet, sunt enim perquam invidi et aliena bona impatienter 
“ ferentes, nullusque sibi majorem sustinet, nisi quem longe 
“disparem, et dignitate et potentia suspiciat. Armorum 
“ queis utuntur in bello Rajaputi (hi fere sunt equites) quatuor 
“ sunt genera : Berchi, z quod est non longum hastile in ulnam 
“et dimidium extentum, 8 Arcus et sagittae, Harpc 8 et sica, 
“ vulgo gemedar, 4 lato in tres digitos ferro. Mos illis est 
“ omnino barbarus, sed magnae virtutis indicium, ut quae 
“ primum rapuere in conflictu arma, cum his, reliquis ferienti- 
bus, aut vincant aut pereant: quod si, forte primo in con- 
gressu harpen tenuerint, iris armis, aut de vita aut de vic¬ 
toria ad extremum praeliantur. Inter pedites funiculati 
“ quoque sclopi 6 usus est, in pugnando faoiles adeo et deliber- 
“ ati, ut vel ipsi Mogori metum incutiant, multaque Rex 
“ prudenti silentio dissimulat ne regiara auctoritatem et caput 
“ in belli discrimen cum Rajaputis exponat. 


1 Frequentes (?). 

« Barohhi = a long, slender spear, a javelin. 

8 Scimitar. 

* Jamdhar or jamdhar a dagger (lit., death-bearer); a large dagger 
resembling a katdr, but having a kind of basket-hilt protecting the hand. 


6 Apparently, a musket or arquebus. Compare the Italian sciopdto 
and the French escopette . Du Cange has: “ tormentwn bcilioum manuale:' 
The expression armati funioulatis sclopis occurs lower down, on fol. 9v 
of MS. [H. B.] 
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“ In civitatem Laor 1 ubi per id temporis Regia erat, in- 
“ gens equiturn numeruB convenerat, in expeditionem eivitatis 
“Cahandar 4 quae cum Persia partiebatur, 8 profeoturus; ad- 
“ eratque inter alios Principes Raja Jai Singh oum suis do- 
“ minatus equitibus pro Rege arma capturus. Accidit sub 
“idem tempus. ut vir quidam, gentilibus ritibus abdicatis, 
“ Maurorum sectam amplecteretur, fuentque error hominiR 
“ pejor priore. In magnos titulos a Rege evectus, uxorem 
“ cogebat, ope Maurorum fultus, ad Mahometis quoque sectam 
“aocedere; ad quod, nullis precibus, nullis artibus induci 
“ potuit, immo sui juris vindicem quaerens, rem omnem 
“ significant Regulo Raja Jai Singh, qui, mora nulla interpo- 
“ sita, quinquaginta dimisit equi tea qui feminae domum circum- 
“ siderent et asservarent, ne, dum res agebatur, aliquam k 
“ Mauris vim de religione pateretur. Ipseque cum omni 
“ equitatu regem adiit allocuturus. • Hue adsum, inquit, o 
“Rex, in oppugnationem accitus eivitatis Cahandar, sed, ut 
“ res aguntur, hie tecum, hercule, oppugnatio erit.’ Turn 
“ Rex ‘se, quid ilia verba vellent, baud satis intelligere.’ 
“ Chii Jai Singh : ‘ Quod ille nequissimus sponte sua et 

* quaestu ductus, a parentum suorum deseiscat fide, quis vetat? 
“Voluntatis suae arbiter, in quam malit viam deflexerit. 
“ Quod vero tu Cassisesque 4 omnes invitarn illius uxorem in- 
“ fames mariti sequi passus adigant 6 hoc egon’ 6 patiar 2 vel 
“propria ematur vita. Jube ergo protin us mulierem 
“ indemnem dimitti.’ Ut Rex, ira percitum hominem ad- 
“ vertit, metu perculsus et adhuc majestatem simulans, 
“ ‘solenne, ait, apud MauroB esse uxores eandem quam mariti 
“ amplexari fidem, se tamen in eo morem gerere, a nemine 
“ cogendam inulierern, quin potius se regem suae voluntatis 
“ propugnatorem habituram. ’ Quandoquidem Raja ille tantum 
“ in ea re gaudium deprehenderet, e Regis praesentia egressus 
“ est Jai Singh de Cassisibus ipsoque de Rege tiiumphans, 
“ Maurorum nemine mussitante.” 

Follows a story about a Hindu Rgbjah’s having in the same 
city had a Muezzin flung down from his minaret for annoying 
him during his illness by the loudness of his calls to prayer. 
Next there is an apparently apocryphal story of a Rajah’s son 
having killed an officer in the King’s presence. There are 
also some remarks about eunuchs, and a story of how a eunuch, 
whom Father Botelho knew, rose to high rank. Hearing this, 

1 Lahore. 

& Qandahdr. 

8 Partiri — to aide with (?). 

4 Not qtizi = a Muhammadan judge, but from the Persian kaahl»h t 
in Arabic qaaia — a mull A, a Muhammadan doctor or priest. [H. B.] 

8 AdigaHa (?). 

« Ego non (?). 
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his father came from Bengal to see him The son received his 
father, but ordered him to be severely bastinadoed, and 
warned him not to treat his other children as he had treated 
him Then, returning to more filial feelings, he bestowed on 
his father a large sum of money and sent him back to Bengal 
The eunuch’s name was Agha I^lian, and he had charge of 
Mumtaz Mahal’s tomb 

Speaking of Akbar’s tomb, he says — 

* Gemma ad ingressum jacent magna vestibula ex mar- 
“ more ubi mille daedaleae manus finxere figuras, quas inter 
“ novi ego Patres nostrae societatis qui pnmi Chnstianam rem 
* 4 dims regis tempore oondidere ” 1 

He also describes a dust-storm winch he calls Andi 1 and 
relates how Father Henry Busi while sleeping on the terrace, 
was surprised by a hail-storm of which the stones were so big 
that he shouted out that he was being stoned by someone 
He gives of Shah Jahan the following description 
“ Hie ego per otium vidi regem sexaginta oculis monstio- 
1 bat annos, barba usque ad pectoris deductamedium, formosi 
‘ oculi, totusque takm prae se ferens majestatem ut vel 
“ nescienli legem pioderet ” 

He speaks of the personal beauty of Murdd B&khsh, 
aud describes his appearance There is a long description of 
Shah Jahan’H leaving Agra in order to establish himself at 
Delhi, his new capital Father Botelho witnessed this 
departure, m company with Father Francis Morando He 
then goes on to describe Delhi. He describes the Kamal Canal 
and the shady avenue from Delhi to Lahore The avenue, he 
says, was constructed by Jahangu 

“ Hoc opus sub rege Janguirnon imitabih labore effectum 
‘vel sibi mdulgente, nam hoc crebro peragrabat itei, vel 
* viatonbus, qui hino et inde frequenter transvehunt com- 
‘ meatus, mertesque Adde quod m via hac, loucas duas vix 
‘ peragres, qum erectum videas pyramidem, mo\ aliam atquc 
“ aliam pana inter spatia, et puteum scaturientis aquae ” 


1 For similar pictures near the tomb of Jahangir, cf Travels %n India , 
by Jean B Tavernier, Ed V, Ball, London, Macmillan, 1889, Vol I, 
p 111 “When you reach Agra from the Delhi side, you meet a large 
Bazaar, close to which there is a garden where the King Jahangir, father 
of ^liah JahAn, is interred Over the gate ot this garden you see a 
painting which represents his tomb covered b> a black pall, with mam 
torches of white wax, and two Jesuit Fathers at the ends One is much 
astonished at seeing that Shdh Jah&n, contrary to the practice of the 
Muhamedans, who hold images m abhorrence, has allowed this pamtiQg 
to remain and it can only be in consequence of the fact that the King, his 
father and he himself had learnt from the Jesuits some principles of 
mathematics and astrology ” Mannque noticed (1641) a picture of Our 
Lady within the portico leading to Akbar’s tomb Cf Itvnerano 
Oriental , Borne, 1663, p 360 
* Indhi = a storm 
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Then he describes QandahAr, and says that the king wittily 
called this city the royal courtesan* because she admitted some¬ 
times the Persian, sometimes the Great Mogul. At the time 
the Father was writing, Qandahar belonged to Persia 

Father Botelho describes D4r& Shikoh as being a great 
friend of the Fathers : “ Nobis summa familiaritate conjunc- 

tum Aurangzeb he calls “ fervidus juvenis et martialis 
animi .” But he wrongly states that DArA Shikoh was taken 
off by poison. 

Speaking of the Catholie College of Agra, he writes: — 

“ Nostrum Agrense Collegium erexit P. Antonius de 

* ‘ Andrade 1 geminis in altum pergulis in litterae Z speciem. 
41 Egoque dura visitatoris munus obirem duo addidi cubicula 
‘ ‘ aulamque satis araplam quo aliquos in nos benevolos viros 
“ sospitio exciperemus, in quod opus Ollandi Anglique septin- 

* ‘ gentos aureos liberaliter erogarunt 

“ Armenius quoque institor praedives duo supra decern 
raillia aureorum quondam obtulit, queis magnificum extructum 
fuerat templura, quod fundiths eversura est ea qua dicam 
occasione. Aegre ferebant Cassises, vehementerque angeban- 
tur quod plurimi adeo Christiani flux£ in templum convenirent, 
ingentemque moverunt tumultum prae nimia multitudine; 
erant enim, ut dixi, IX 2 * * * * * ex Bengala captivorum millia, et ad 
templi ingressum taleni excitabant strepitum ut in seditionem 
aliquando oresoeret.” 

The Mullahs complained, and the King ordered that the 
Church should be destroyed, and if ’Asaf KhAn had not 
interfered, the Fathers would have been put in chains and 
expelled. They had to remain in retirement for a time. 
Afterwards, a small house was allowed them. 8 


1 The College was built, X believe, in 1021. 

Anthony de Andrade: born at Oleyros, Province of Beyra in 1580; 

entered the Society at Coimbra on Dec. 15, 1696; waa sent to Lisbon 

m 1697; embarked for India in 1600; made hiB studies at Goa; 

Rector of the College of Goa; sent as superior to Mogor, where he was 

from 1021 ; left Delhi for Thibet [10 May t] 1624, arrived at Tsaparang 

in Guge, and on his return to Agra dated his firet account of Cathay ; 

8 Nov. 1624. Leaving Agra again for Thibet on June 17. 1625, he 
reached the first Thibetan city on August 28, 1625. On April 12,1626, 
Easter-day, the King of Tsaparang himself laid the first stone of a 
Church to be dedicated to Our Lady of Hope. One of de Andrade* r 
letters is dated: Chaparangue, at the Court of the King of Great 
Thibet, August 15, 1626. On his return to Goa, he became Provincial 
and Rector for the second time of the College. He died at Goa from 
poisoning, Maroh 19, 1634. 

* Should it not be IV T Father Francis Corsi, 8.J., in a letter 
from Agra (October 5,1633) announces that 4,000 prisoners have arrived 
at Agra from Htigli in July 1033. 

8 Father Joseph de Castro writes from Agra (April 16,1637) that, 
after having been for more than a year banished from their College, 
they were allowed through ’ Af&f Kh&n to return to their College on the 
day of the Immaculate Conception [1636 ?]. Their Church at Lahore 
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Father Botelho also expatiates on the virtues of a certain 
Mirz& Zu-1 Qamin. 1 

4 ‘ Sed quoniam quidquid in Mogore felix habuimus, quidquid 
44 Christiana floruit Religio, quidquid Agrense Collegium habet 
44 vectigalium, totum (si Deum excipis) Mirsae debetur Zulcamem, 
44 in fratrem Societatisadoptato, in ejus justis laudationibus juvat 
“ paululum immoraii. Hir vir, hie est, Mirza Zulcamem, 
44 natalibus nobilis, factis illustris, titulo Umbraus, Christiana 
44 fide notissimus, in pace Numa, in bello Alexander, Caesar in 
44 utroque, qui in bello fortis, in pace mitis, in vita justus, for- 
“ titudinis fuit exemplum, mansuetudinis typus, religionis 
44 assertor, cujus venerati sunt Mogores magnitudinem, orbis 
“ famam, et virtutem religio; cui Reges Mogores mille referunt 
“ victorias, mille proceres beneficia, mirum Societas Jesu debet 
44 amorem, quern Mogul habuit ducem strenuum, Fides pro- 
“ pugnatorem, amicum fratremque Societas, quo floruit Martia 
44 virtus, crevit Christiana religio, exultavit Societas. Hie vir, 
44 hie est, qui licet in cunis lustrali ablutus lympha, Regis 
Janguir extitit deliciurn, peregrina praeditus forma, adeo ut 
44 Rex ipse, quod in Mogoribus rarum, eadem secum mensa 
4 4 deferret puerum; hie est qui duobus supra decern expletis 
44 annis, Regis amorem in iras degenerem sustinuit, pluri- 
44 maque et acerba pertulit flagella, quod Romanam abjicere 
* 4 Religionem pertinax nollet, in tan turn, ut pater Franciscus 
44 Morando 2 gloriosum Christi martyrem appellaret; subtili 
44 juvenis plane ingenio, qui Patria linguft metra pangebat 
44 tanta cum elegantia, ut regem mire recrearet; in remune- 


and Agra had boen destroyed ; but they had now been allowed to erect 
a new “ house” on the site of their former ( hurch at Agra. 

1 “But, as all the success we have had in Mogor, the flourishing 
condition of the Christian religion, all the revenues possessed by the 
Agra College, are (after God) due entirely and solely to Mirsa Zulcamem, 
whom the Society adopted as one of its brethren, it behoves us to dwell 
a while in just praise of him 1 ’ The MirzA had been granted by the 
General of the Society the title of founder, which gave him a share in the 
merits of the Society. “This man, J mean Mirza Zulcamem, was as 
uoble in birth as he was illustrious by his deeds and renowned for his 
Christian piety. An Amir in dignity, he was a Numa in peace, an Alex¬ 
ander in war, a Caesar in both, brave in warfare, meek in peace, upright 
in his conduct, a model of valour, a pattern of gentleness, a champion of 
religion; the Moguls honoured him for his greatness, the world for 
his renown, and religion for his virtues. The Mogul Kings owe him a 
thousand victories, a thousand nobles thank him for his benefits, while 
the Society of Jesus returns to him exceeding gratitude. * * 

Zu-1 Qamin, the Mirz&'s name, means Alexander; but there is 
more than a mere play on the name. 

ft Francis Morando, S.J.", a “Bolognese,*' came to India in 1629. 
(Franco). He was sent to Thibet in 1631, according to Abbd A. Launay 
and Padre J. M. D. Aguiar. About 1049, Father!. Maraoci said that he 
was at Agra, where he was copying the works of Father Jerome Xavier 
He was a great Persian and Hindtist&ni scholar. Our Catalogues of 
1641, 1649, L653 mention him as one of the Mogor Missionaries. 
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4< rando can tores adeo liberalis, ut vel equum, vel elephantem 
“crebro donaret in praemium, aureae totus condition is, ad 
4 4 condonandum injurias facilis; et aliorum flexusadarbitria. Hie 
“ est, qui ad maximos & rege invitatus honores et ad millionem 
‘‘ annuiredditus,si veramabjiceret Religionem, affligi cum popu- 
“ lo Dei maluit, et vitam agere minus divitem, dummodo coeli 
“divitias potiretur, fieretque regni non perituri particeps et 
4 * haeres; hie est, qui cujusdam in dignitate oonstituti Eeolesias- 
“ tici venenata tela in Societatem emissa repulit in authorem, 
“ Mogoresque missionaries a gravi poense vulnere liberavit. 
* 4 Hie denique est qui Patrem Henricum Buseum 1 immeritis 
44 e vinculis dissolvit, Regemque Christiana libertate sic est 
4 - allocutus, ut caput ferro promitteret, si aliquando, quod 
“ Patri impositum fuerat, pro vero haberetur. 

“ Nupsit vir iste D. Dominae HelenaB illustri feminae, tree 
44 accepit ex ea filios; Mirsam Observam [?], Mirsam Eres [?], 2 
44 Mirzam Daniel; quos omnes vivus adhuc in magnis vidisset 
44 constitutes honoribus, Mancebedares et Umbraos si Maho- 
44 metis legem amplerterentur, uti Rex firma fide pollicebatur.” 

So far the Latin. The Portuguese seems to say much 
more about Zu-1 Qarnin. We learn, for instance, that he was 
an Armenian, that he had three sons and one daughter, and 
that his wife Helena was buried at Lahore (Fol. 45v). Fol. 44 
states that he was for many years in charge of the pargana of 
Sambhar. Zu-1 Qarnin is referred to by Coryat as in charge of 
the salt works of S&mbhar. Jahangir, too, refers to him and 
to his skill in Hindi melodies. Cf. Syad Ahmed’s edition of 
Jahangir's Memoirs , p. 324, in the account of the 15th year. 

The Cotton MSS. (Brit. Mus.) Vespasianvs F. XII, 141 and 
143, and Titus B. VII, 118, contain Anthony Machado’s letter in 
Portuguese and English, but I could not read them. 8 

Mi. H. Beveridge’s extracts from Father Botelho’s report are 
of exceptional value for us. We knew already that Mirz6 Zu-1 


1 Fr. Henry Busi, an alias for Henry Uwens, came to India in 1647 
and was at Agra in 1648. He died at Delhi on April 6, 1667. Cf. W. 
Irvine, Storia do Mogor , Vol. IV, Index. 

1 Tho name of the second may be Irij or Irich. This was the 
name of Faridun slain by his brother Tur. It was also the name of the 
eldest son of the Kh5n-Kh5nan Abdu-r Rahim. Cf. Blochmann, pp. 339, 
491. IH. B.] ~ 

• s The letter consists of 2 pp. and was sent by Fr. Anthony 
Machado, S.J., to Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, the General of the Society in 
Rome. It is dated: Agra, 7 Apr., 1615. There is also among the Cotton 
MSS. an English translation of a letter of Fr. Joseph de Castro, S.J., 
addressed to Claudius Aquaviva and dated Agra, 10 Apr., 1615. (CL Cotton 
MSS. Ve*pa8ianu8 F.7., XII). The original is in codex Ttiu§ t 8, VII. 
Cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibl, de la O. deJ. t under A. Machado and J. de 
Castro. 
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Qarnm was the founder of the Agra College 1 and Governor in 
Bengal, presumably at Patna, between 1627 and 1633. 4 We 
can now identify him as, indeed, a great Christian hero, and we 
hope that, when we shall have collected all the scattered refer¬ 
ences to him, much of Father Botelho’s high-sounding encomium 
will be found justified. 

The whole account of Mirz& Zu-1 Qarnin’s confession of 
the faith, at the age of eleven or twelve, can be read in du Jarric 
and Guerreiro. 3 It is most pathetic and carries us back to the 
days of the early martyrs. 


l Cf. S. Noti, S J., Joseph T ieff entailer, S.J., a forgotten Geographer 
of India, Bombay, * Nirnaya-Sagar ’ Press, 1900, p. 8. His name does 
not appear in Mesroub J. Soth’s History of the Armenians in India , 
Calcutta, 1895. 

* From MSS. letters of Fr. J. de Castro, S.J., in the writer’s 
possession. 

s Cf. Troisiesme partic de V Histoire des chosen .. . .adoenues .... 
ez Indes Orientates.... 1614, pp. 107—111; p. 115. The narrative is 
found in Fr. Fern. Guerreiro’s Relagdo for 1606 and 1607, Lisboa, 
MDCIX, Pedro Crasbeeck, pp. 152—155 




37 * YiUovijaya Gaol (about 1608-1688 A,D<). 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chakdra VidyabhC^a, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


vi] ay a. 


Yadovijaya Gani (mentioned in Peterson’s Catalogue, part 
v , VI) was a distinguished Jaina author 

* y who flourished at Dabhoi in the Baroda 

State (Guzerat) approximately between 1608-1688 A.D. At 
about 1626 A.D. he came to Benares where he studied the 
higher branches of Sanskrit in the disguise of a Brfihmana 
asoetic. By about 1638 A.D. he confessed that he was a 
Jaina and was asked at once to leave the Sanskrit acade¬ 
mies of the Brahmanas. Going back to Guzerat he wrote more 
than one hundred works (in Sanskrit and Guzerati) in which he 
has preserved a detailed criticism on the Logic of Nadia 
(Bengal) and Mithila (Behar) as taught in the Benares acade¬ 
mies in the 17th century A.D. He died in 1688 A.D. 

YaSovijaya Gani was bom in a well-to-do VaiSya family in 
„ . , Guzerat. He lost his father while he was 

karly ife o Ya^o- a little boy. His mother used every 

day to go to a SVetambara High-priest of 
the Tapagaccha to listen to the hymn called Bhaktamarastotra. 
Owing to rain she could not one day go out, but the hymn was 
recited to her from memory by Ya6ovijaya himself. The High- 
priest being told of this was pleased to observe that the little 
boy, whose memory was so sharp would certainly turn out to be 
a great man in the future. He immediately received him as 
his disciple and ordained him to be a Jaina monk. The High- 
priest of the Tapagaccha referred to here was named Nayavijaya, 
whose genealogy is given below:— 

Hlravijaya Suri 

(the well-known Jaina priest of Akbar’s time, 
bom 1626 A.D. and died 1696 A.D.) 

Kalyana vijayopadhyaya 
Labhavijaya 
Nayavijaya 


YaSovijaya. 

Having mastered the Jaina SUstras under Nayavijaya, 
YaSovijaya came to study Logio (Ny&ya) 
Be ? ar ^ 8 J n at the city of Benares where, he lived 
th ». dla « ui rS ofaBr5h - for twelve years. It is stated that the 
Br&hmana with whom he studied Logic 


mftna ascetic. 
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possessed a valuable philosophical work containing seven 
hundred verses which was not available with any other 
person. The book was carefully concealed and was never 
shown to any man. Once while the Br&hmana had gone 
abroad, his wife was persuaded to show the book to 
Yadovijaya who together with Vinayavijaya read it through 
and committed the same to memory in one night. Next 
morning he returned the book but reproduced a similar one. 
The Br&hmana came home and was surprised to learn that 
Yadovijaya possessed duplicate copy of a work which was so 
long considered to be his own exclusive property. His suspi¬ 
cion was roused and on inquiry it was found that his pupil was an 
adherent of the Jaina religion. The Br&hmana told Ya&ovijaya 
to leave Benares at once as it would not be to his advantage if 
people were aware that a Jaina monk in the disguise of a 
Br&hmana ascetic studied the Brahmanic science. Ya&ovijaya 
left the city and at his departure regretted that as a monk he 
did not possess any wealth to give to his Br&hmana teacher. 
He, however, invited the Br&hmana to go to Guzerat if he ever 
fell in want. Some years later the Br&hmana visited Guzerat 
and looked out for “ Ya6& which was a pet name for Ya6ovi- 
jaya. At Cambay (Khambhat) he met with his distinguished 
pupil who received him with honours and introduced him to 
his numerous pupils and followers. They collected a sum of 
36,000 rupees (2,400 pounds) which they gave to the Br&hmana 
as a present. In the Mandharastuti, a work in Guzerati, 
Yafovijaya alludes to his visit to Benares as follows:— 

“Staying in the academy at Benares, I well acquired a 
wide knowledge of Logic (Nyaya).” 1 

On his return to Guzerat YaSovijaya engaged himself to 
„ . correct the manners of the Jaina priests. 

priests^” 1 ° 6 ama This is evident from the Mandharastuti 

in which he observes:— 

“Agreeably to the good advice of Vijayasimha Suri, the 
High-priest, I have adopted this path and have succeeded in 
saving the priests from utter ruin.” * 

YaSovijaya received the title of Up&dhy&ya (Assistant Pro- 


MT* HT*T I (Mandharaatuti). 

* unarar g* f^nr Wr i 

wm ftafMfn i 

(Mandharastuti). 
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Yakovijaya Qani, 


465 


Dates of birth and 
death. 


A . . j * . t fessor) from his teacher Nayavijaya, while 

tiona.^ 611110 dlStm °* the title of Nyayavikarada 1 (expert in 
Logic or Philosophy) was conferred on him 
by the Panditas at Benares. As an author of a hundred works 
on philosophy and religion he obtained the much-coveted title 
of Ny&yacaiyya 4 (Professor of Logio or Philosophy). 

Yakovijaya died at Dabhoi in modem Baroda State (in 
_ Guzerat) in Samvat 1745 or A.D. 1688. 

death!* 8 ° f birth ^ He appears to have come to Benares at 
the age of eighteen and did not leave the 
city until he was thirty years old. Vijayasimha S5ri at whose 
suggestion he undertook to reform the Jaina priests was the 
High-priest of the Tapagaccha from Samvat 1682 to Samvat 
1708. Yakovijaya must have engaged himself in the work of 
reformation some time between these two dates, or roughly in 
Samvat 1695. At that time he was about thirty years old as 
he had then just returned from Benares. This places the date 
of Yakovijaya’s birth approximately in Samvat 1665 or A.D. 
1608. 

Yakovijaya wrote numerous valuable works on Logic such as 
_ r , . , Nyayapradipa, Tarkabhasa, Nyayarah- 

on Wic' jaya 8 WOrkS as y a ' Nyayamrtatarafiginl, Nyfiyakhand- 
anakhadya, Nyayaloka and AstasahasrI- 
vivarana. These works treat of miscellaneous topics and do not 
strictly belong to the Ancient, Mediaeval or Modern school alone. 
Nevertheless, the last three works, viz., Nyayakhandanakh&dya, 
Nyayaloka and AstasahasrI vivarana bear all the characteristics 
of Modern Logic. The phraseology used in them resembles 
that of Garigeka Upadhyaya and Raghunatha Siromam, and in 
the subtlety of argument their author stands on the same 
footing with the logicians of Nadia. 

The works reflect the greatest credit on Yakovijaya whose 
range of knowledge in Logic was indeed 
His criticism on ver y w jde. They show that he mastered 

B^ares a L*^lieB. “ the logical treatises of Gangeka Upadh¬ 
yaya, Vardhamana, Paksadhara Mikra 
and others of MithilS, and did not neglect to study and 

1 ftro^njrt tot i 

(NySyakhandanakhEdya). 

* fro? fiqrt tot yfc 

m s u mirc* to. we n wcaiHi totPtoi i 

TO TOtftTO « 

(Jain* Tarkabhlfl). 
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criticise the treatises of Gunananda, Raghudeva and other 
logicians of Nadia who were, so to speak, his contemporaries. 
He must have been a man of extraordinary talent, or 
else he would never have ventured to attack Siromani, the 
greatest exponent of modern Logic in Nadia. YaSovijaya 
frequently refers to Siromani whose inordinate pride lie 
tried to humble down. Once he quotes the satiric remark said 
to have been well known in Nadia, viz., “ Cursed indeed is the 
province of Bengal, where there is Siromani blind of one eve.” 1 
YaSovijaya was confident that his intellect could penetrate the 
obscurities on the texts of Logic cast by the commentaries of 
Siromani. So he observes:—“The ocean of Logic is hard to 
approach owing to the uproar of waves of the argument of 
Dlahitikara (Siromani): yet, is not the water even of that 
ocean capable of being drunk by the cloud of genius of in¬ 
telligent men?” 2 Some of YaSovijaya’s works on Logic are 
mentioned below:— • 

The Nyayaloka begins 8 with a salutation to Mahavlra as 
w _ al , Paramatman (the Supreme Spirit) and 

y v ° a ' ends* with an entreaty that its author 

may be freed from affection and aversion which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul 
(atman), emancipation (mukti), inference (anumana), testimony 
(agama) direct knowledge (pratyaksa jnana), indirect know¬ 
ledge (paroksa jfiana), validity of external things (vah- 
yarthasiddhi), inherence (samav&ya), negation (abhava), ether 
(akaSa), substance (dravya), etc. The undermentioned philoso¬ 
phers, philosophical treatises and systems are quoted :— 

Naiyayika, ucchrinkhala-naiyayika (unbridled logicians), 
Saiiikhya, Carvaka, Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yauktika 


1 *r»mir inc *run: fiirefo fait i 

(Khandanakhadya, leaf 4S). 



*rrg »r inn ftr n 

(Astasffhasrivivarana, leaf 82 ). 


* wH*?r i 

R (NylySloka), 

* vm wvrcmrg i 

^ 4.1411^ ( (NyffyBloka). 
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Bauddha, 1 Aupanisada, Digambara, Syadvada-rahasya, Syad- 
v&daratn&kara, Sammatitika, Jfi&narnava, Bh&syakara (Jina- 
bhadra Gaza Ksamft6ramana), Brhaspati, Dharmakirti, Acaryya, 
Cint&manikrt, Manikrt, Mi Sr a, Vardhamana and Paksadhara 
MiSra. 

The Nyayakhandanakhadya 4 is otherwise called Maha- 
vlrastavana. It consists of 108 verses 


khi 


NySyi 
iSdya. 


akhandan a- 


oomposed in eulogy of Mah&vlra and at 
the same time embodying solution of the 
deepest problems of Logic. There is an elaborate commentary 
in prose by the author himself elucidating many intricate points 
couched in the precise style of modern logicians. The work 
opens 8 with a salutation to Mahavlra who is oalled S'ambhu 
and ends 4 with a reference to the author himself. The topics 
treated in the work are:—Soul (Atman), emancipation (mukti), 
momentariness (ksanikat va), origination (utpatti), destruction 
(dhvaihsa), syadvada, kind and individual (jati and vyakti), 
space and time (de6a evain kala), middle term and major 
term (vyapya evam vyapaka), knowledge and external world 
(vijfianavada evam valiyarthavada), etc. The undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems are referred 
to:— 

Samkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Naiyayika, Bauddha, 
Madhyamika, Prabhftkara, Mlmamsaka, Bhasya, Vartika, Tlka, 
Samantabhadra, Gandhahasti Samiuati, MiSra, Bhatta, Srldhara, 


1 — 
firnSfa ft nimrt umfkmiwfxnri i 
fr wttj sfw a 

(NySySloka, leaf 13, printed at Ahmedabad). 
2 The NySyakhandanakhSdya has been printed in Bombay. 


(Ny 5y akh andan akh ady a). 

♦ 5W5HI! nfwrfam: tlwf?r?rTt 




ami 



CNySyakhftndanakhSdya). 
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Udayana, N&r&yana, Narayanacarya, 1 Sir omani,* Didhitikara, 
Vardhamana and Gunananda. 8 

The Astas&hasrfvivarana which is a gloss on the Astas&hasri 
. _, . of Vidyananda opens with an obeis- 

vivarana ESa asri ancetoIndrabhutiGautama. 4 The work 
makes reference to the undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatises and systems:—Vacaspati, 
Naiyayika, Mandana Mi6ra, Prajfiakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, 
Hemacandra, VacakacakravartI (Umasvati)’’ Vaidanti«pa6u, 
Kusumanjali, Gurumata, Murari bhatta, Mur&ri Mi6ra, Gauta- 
mlya, Udayanacarya, Bhattacaryya, Jarannaiyfiyika, Raghu- 
deva 6 Bhattacaryya, Bhusanas&ra, 8 etc. 

Other works of YaSovijaya wrote many other works, 
Ya^ovijaya. some of which are mentioned below:— 


Original works in Sanskrit : 

1 Adhyatmasara, 2. Adhyatmopanisad, 3. Adhyatmika- 
mata Khandana (satlka), 4. Adhyatmamataparlk^a (satlka), 
6. Nayarahasya, 6. Nayapradlpa, 7. NayopadeSa (with the 
Tika called Nyayamrta-tarafiginl), 8. Jaina Tarkabhasa, 9. 
Jnanabindu, 9. MargapariAuddhi, 10. UpadeSa-rahasya 


• (NySyakhandanakhSdya, leaf 3). 

mtTf* f^iT *i * fafar I 

f *13 

(NySyakhandanakhSdya, leaf 42). 

* wi g wwnrefafam fa utjwtto 

^TW?nrT vwwrcuicr 'ejrowfiT 

I (NyayakhandanakhSdya, leaf 2). 

* *f«r«nr ( 

() (AstasShasrlviva- 

rana, MSS. belonging to munis Vijayadharma Suri and Indravijaya). 

* Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22. 

* The BhOsaQasSra is more fully called VySkaranabhOsanaaSra. It 
is a grammatical treatise by Kaunda Bhatta. This work is referred to 
in leaves 34, 35, etc. 
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(satlka), 11. Vairagy akalpalat a, 12. DvatrimSadvatrimfiika 
(Batlkft), 13. Jnanasara, 14. Devadharma-parlksa, 15. Yati- 
laksanasamuccaya, 16. Gurutattva-nirnaya (satlka), 17. 
Samacarl, 18. PratimaSataka (satlka) and id. Bhas&rahasya. 


Commentaries in Sanskrit. 

20. Sastravartasamaccaya-tlka, 21. Sy advadakalpalata, 
22. Karmaprakrtitlka, 23. Soda&akavrtti. 

Works not available. 

24. AdhyatmopadeSa, 25. Syadvadarahasya, 26. Pramana- 
rahasya, 27. Siddhantatarkapariskara, 28. Anekantamata- 
vyavastha, 29. Patafijali yogaSastra caturthapadavrtti, 30. 
Atmakhyati, 31. Jnanarnava, 32. Vicarabindu, 33. Tri- 
sutryalokavidhi, 34. Mangalavada and 35. Sathaprakarana. 

Works in Ouzerati. 

36. Srlpala rajana vasano pachalo bhaga, 37. Digpata 
coraslbol, 38. Jambusvamino rasa, 39. Dravyaguna paryayano 
rasa, 40. SamadhiSataka, 41. SamataSataka, 42. Tattrar- 
thano tabbo, 42. Jn&nasarano tabbo, 43. Jasavilasa, 44. 
Samyak-4astra vicarasara, etc. 




38. Note on the Strength of Sulphurie Acid Solution 
used in Secondary Cells In India. 

By E. P. Harrison. 


A very important factor in the maintenance of a second¬ 
ary cell is the strength of the dilute acid used to oover the 
plates. 

The right strength is that which if- indicated by experience 
as giving the best results with the type of cell in question, and 
is usually made up of 4 parts of acid in 20 parts of water, or 
20%. Any serious deviation from this strength is sure to short¬ 
en the life of the cell and will probably also reduce its output 
while it lasts. Manufacturers of secondary cells in Europe 
almost always send out with the ‘ ‘ formed ’ ’ and dry plates 
instructions as to the density which the dilute sulphuric acid 
should possess when poured into the cells before charging, 
while in addition to this they usually supply some form of 
hydrometer for testing the density of the solution during the 
various stages of charging and discharging. It is, in fact, well 
known that careful attention to the density of the solution in 
the cell is a matter of the first importance. The present Note 
is intended to draw attention to the fact that a large number 
of cells charged in India (and probably also in other countries 
where the average temperature is 30° C. or more are now, 
owing to the comparatively high temperature in this country 
and the consequent reduction in the density of the correct 
mixture, being filled with solution which contains too high a 
proportion of acid. 

In places where the temperature is 30° C. or over, the de¬ 
viation from the correct percentage mixture (which is what 
really matters) is so considerable as probably to affect seriously 
the efficiency of the cell. 

Experimental . 

In order to determine quantitatively the errors in the 
percentage mixture which it is believed are usually made by 
those who fill cells in India, it was necessary to make two sets 
of measurements: 

(1) Of the variation with temperature of the density of 
dilute pure sulphuric acid of some fixed strength. 

(2) Of the change in density of the dilute acid as the per¬ 
centage composition changes, keeping the temperature con¬ 
stant. 
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A specific gravity bottle of 50 cc. capacity was used iA 
both sets of measurements and the temperature of the solution 
in the bottle was allowed to remain constant for at least 10 
minutes in each case, before cooling and weighing. The 
balance used was capable of giving a much greater accuracy 
than was actually required. 

The acid employed in these tests was a specimen taken 
from a jar of pure acid recently sent out from England by 
Messrs. Crompton & Co., for filling a new storage battery. 


Method of calculating the density . 


Let A e be the density of the solution at 0° 0. 

Let M 0 be the mass of liquid which fills the bottle at 0°C. 
Let V 0 be the capacity of bottle in cc. at 0'C. 

Then 



But if 0-000024 be taken as the cubical expansion coeffi¬ 
cient of glass, we have, 

V e = V |r> {l + *000024 (0—15)} 


Now the bottle used contains 50 cc. at 15 C, so that 
V 0 = 50 + *0012 (0—15) 

= 49*982 + *00120 


Therefore 


Me 

49-982 + -0012 


Results. 

Since the actual numerical values obtained are of little 
interest m themselves, curves have been constructed which 
exhibit the results clearly and at the same time allow correc¬ 
tions to be made graphically for any temperature within the 
range of 0° C. to 40° C. 

Figure 1 shows the variation of density with temperature 
for a 22-2% solution of acid. 

Figure 2 shows how the density of an acid solution at 
26*2° C. varies with the percentage composition. 
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Numerical values for the density. 


Density. 

Temperature. | 

Density. 

% age Composition. 

1,206 

4*5° C. | 

1,102 

22*22 

1,203 

10° „ 

1,180 

21 05 

1,105 

20° ,, 1 

1,187 

20 00 

1,182 

25*2° ,, 

1,186 

10-05 

1,180 

1,185 

1,182 

30° ,, 1 

35° „ 

40° „ 

1,850 

100 00 
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A numerical example will probably best explain the 
method of treating the curves. 

The object is to obtain graphically at any temperature 
that value of the density which corresponds with the correct 
percentage mixture of acid and water. Taking the correct 
mixture to be 20%, and assuming the European temperature to 
be 20°C. and the Indian temperature to be 30°C,— 
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1st. Bead off on curve 2 the density corresponding to a 
20% mixture: this is seen to be 1,187, and the temperature 
corresponding is 25*2 C) C. 

2nd. Set up on curve 1 at a temperature of 26*2° an 
ordinate AB of value 1,187. Through B draw a curve (prao- 
tically a straight line) parallel to the original 22*2% curve XX. 
This new curve will represent the variation with temperature 
of the correct 20% mixture. Reading off from the curve YY 
Fig. 1 the density corresponding to a temperature of 30°C., 
we obtain 1,183. 

Now, in India, with cells at the assumed temperature of 
30°C. the practice is to use acid solution of density 1,190. 

A density of 1,190 at 30°C. is, however, equivalent to a 
density of 1,1935 at 25*2° (Fig. 1.), and from Fig. 2 this is seen 
to correspond with a composition of 22*8%. 

Finally then, a density of 1,190 at 30° corresponds with a 
composition of 22-8%, whereas the correct mixture on which 
the welfare of the cell depends should contain 20% of acid: a 
difference of 3%. Now consider the automatic changes which 
go on in the density of the solution during the process of 
charging. The total change in solution-density in Europe due to 
chemical action is from 1,190 before charging, to 1,220 after 
charging, which is an increase of about 6% in the solution- 
strength. Thus by using* solution made up to a density of 1,190 
in India at 30°C. we are filling the cells with a mixture which is 
too rich in acid, the error being as much as half the total den¬ 
sity change in the cell due to chemical action. 

It is clear from the above reasoning that the solution 
density which ought to be employed for filling secondaries at a 
temperature of 30°C. (in so far as changes in temperature 
affect density alone) is about 1,183, a number which is read off 
directly from curve YY, Fig. 1. 

Further experiments on the output of different cells 
filled with acid solution of the same density but kept at differ¬ 
ent temperatures would be interesting. The effect of wrong 
solution-strength on the life of a cell would obviously be more 
difficult to determine since the life depends on so many factors 
which it is hard to fix. In conclusion, my thanks are due to 
Babu Rabati Raman Dutt, M.A., Government Research Scholar 
of Presidency College, by whom nearly all the actual experi¬ 
mental measurements described in this Note were made. 



39« A Preliminary Note on the Use of Storage Cells 
in Bengal* 

By Satish Chandra Mukerjee, M.A., B.Sc. 

In connection with our work on “ The Electrical State of 
Nascent Gases ’ ’ [Joum. Asiat. Soc. Beng. Vol. iii, 1907], Profes¬ 
sor Cunningham and I have, for the last five years, been using a 
battery of small storage cells, supplied by G. Pye & Co. 
Though we strictly followed the directions given by the Com¬ 
pany, we found that the oells were rapidly becoming useless 
owing to the corrosion of the top parts of the plates (mostly, 
the positive plates). The average life of an individual cell 
varied from three months to one year. Many precautions 
having proved unsuccessful I at last thought of using acid of 
less concentration than what is recommended for use in Eng¬ 
land, viz., acid of sp. gr. 1190. 

After several trials I found acid of sp. gr. 1150 to give the 
best results. The cells filled with acid of this specific gravity 
were charged in November, 1908. As the cells are still in good 
order, it is too early to state the period of their life under the 
new conditions; but evidently it is much longer than when 
acid of sp. gr. 1190 or 1180 was employed. 

The reason of the above experimental result is most pro¬ 
bably this. The velocity of chemical reaction of dilute sul- 
phuric acid on metallic lead and lead peroxide, to which the cur¬ 
rent of the secondary cells is due, increases with temperature 
and is, therefore, greater at temperatures of 30° to 35°C. which 
obtain in Bengal 1 2 than at temperatures 15° to 20^0. which 
obtain in England. This greater velocity is injurious to the 
life of the cells, giving rise to too much lead sulphate at the ex¬ 
pense of lead and lead peroxide of the plates. As a matter of 
fact, the breaking of the plates was preceded by the appearance 
of a white deposit of lead sulphate at the point of breakage. 
Thus to bring down the velocity of reaction it is necessary to 
decrease the concentration of the acid employed. 8 

Professor E. P. Harrison has recently shown that to use 
acid of the same concentration as in England, viz., 20% acid, we 
must take acid of sp. gr. 1183 instead of that of sp. gr. 1190. 
The better results I have obtained with acid of even less con¬ 
centration is probably due, therefore, partly to a tempera¬ 
ture density effect, and partly to the increase in the velocity of 
chemical reaotion with rise in temperature as has been pointed 
out above. 

Further investigations on this subject aye in progress. 


1 It was observed that the breakage of the cells was quicker in 
summer than in winter. 

2 Refer to the current number. 





40* Mahar&ja-Kanika-lekha, 

Bj Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Maharaja-Kanika-lekha is the title of a letter the Sanskrit 
original of which is now lost but a Tibetan version is embodied 
in the Tangyur, Mdo, Gi. This version was prepared by the 
Indian Pandita Vidyakara-prabha 1 * * and the Tibetan Lama Rin- 
chen-mchog, and was edited by teacher ppal brtsegs. The 
original letter was written by a Buddhist monk named Mati- 
citra to a king named Kanika. 

I have lately brought a copy of the letter from the monas¬ 
tery of Pamiangchi in Sikkim. But our esteemed friend, the 
well-known Tibetan-Sanskrit scholar Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
already published the text of the letter with English transla¬ 
tion and a learned introduction in the Indian Antiquary for 
September 1903. So it is hardly necessary here to enter into 
details of the letter, and I shall content myself with offering 
only a few observations on Maticitra and Kanika—the two 
important historical personages mentioned in it. 

Maticitra —There are two authors each bearing the name 
Maticitra mentioned in Tibetan books. The 
later Maticitra * was the spiritual preceptor of 
King Buddha-paksa, while the earlier one 
was a contemporary of King Candra Gupta. 8 
The earlier Maticitra.was known under vari¬ 
ous names 4 * * such as Acarya Krsna, Mahavfra, 


1 Orig. has which is transcribed as ViryarftrprabhS, and 

^ a 

may stand for VIrya-prabha or Vidyakara-prabha. 

4 Vide Pag-sam-jon-zang, edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Pas, C.I.E., 


p. 92, 14. King Buddha-paksa is called in Tibetan 

8 Vide Pag-sam-j on-zang, p. 91. 




Candra Gupta is called in Tibetan 


tnF*! 


This Candra 


Gupta appears to me to be the king of that name who founded the 
Gupta era in 319 A.D., though he is described in the Pag-sam-jon-zang 
ana by Lama TirXnStha to be a contemporary of CSnakya. 

4 
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Advaghosa, Pitroeta, Matroefca, Durdharsa, 
Dharmika and Subhuti. He was, on the 
supposition of his being the same as Pitroeta, 
born in a Brahmana family and was convert¬ 
ed to Buddhism by Deva or Arya Deva, as 
is evident from the following story 1 :— 

“ The King (Candra Gupta) built a monastery oalled 
Kusumalahkara, and his brother's son, King Sri-Candra, built a 
temple of AvalokiteSvara as well as 14 chapels in N&landa and 
worshipped Acarya Pitroeta and Upadhyaya Rahula the junior. 
Regarding Pitroeta it is said that in a oertain eastern city 
there was a merchant who had given his youngest daughter in 
marriage to the family of a Brahmana named Sargha-guhya. 
Her offspring called Krsna was siddha of Mahadeva and by 
his grace became a great master of the Tlrthika lores. En¬ 
gaged in controversies with the Buddhist Panditas in Orissa, 
Gauda and the Tirhoot provinces, he defeated every one of 
them. His victories filled him with an overweening pride. 
But his mother, who was a Buddhist, told him that the Bud¬ 
dhists in the above countries were only as many as the hair 
contained in a horse’s ear, but that towards Magadha they were 
as numerous as the hair upon the entire body of the horse. 
He set out for Magadha but was defeated thrice in three con¬ 
troversies by Acarya Arya Devn. He was thereupon con¬ 
verted to Buddhism.” 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang 4 too, Mati- 
citra alias ASvaghosa was a contemporary _of Deva or Arya 
Deva. Perhaps there is a covert allusion to Arya Deva in the 
following lines of Maticitra’s letter to Kanika:— 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, verse 44). 


«r pr *r par ’ swfy 

W ^ !! (Pag-sam-jon-zang, p. 91). 

1 Pag-samgWzang ,p. 91. • 

2 Watters’ on Yuan-Ch wang, VoL II, pp. 101-102. 
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“ 0 Deva (king), having acquired talents use them really 
like Deva (a god or Arya Deva); 0 Deva (king), having known 
all faults be really faultless like Deva (a god or Arya Deva).” 

From the above it is evident that Matieitra alias Adva- 
ghosa was a contemporary of Arya Deva and Candra Gupta. 
If we suppose Candra Gupta to be the king of that name who 
founded the Gupta era in 319 A.D., we cannot resist the con¬ 
clusion that Matieitra and his patron Kanika lived at the end 
of the third and beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

Kanika —Is stated in the letter to have belonged to the 
Ku$ana family, which though foreign was 
at the time of the composition of the letter 
so far Hinduised that it was described as a 
section of the solar race. So we read :— 

|| 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, verse 49). 

“ Trained by Pravrajita (monks) and bom in the raoe 
of Ku4ana thou shouldst not defile the creed of the family 
whose ancestors descended from the noble line of the sun.” 

Kanika was not the founder of the Ku£ana dynasty. 
.That his ancestors reigned in India and professed Buddhism is 
evident from the following verse of the letter :— 

1 

S9 


i Mr. Thomas reads : J 

5 

is evidently the same as 


Thomas reads 




bul agrees in interpreting it as 
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NS NS 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha. verse 46). 

1 Do thou like thy ancestors rule the earth by righteous¬ 
ness ; and do thou advance the religious observances in tem¬ 
ples like unto thy ancestors.” 

Regarding Kanika we further read :— 

“Again, at that time there was a king towards the west— 
Delhi and Palwa 1 * * —called Kanika, who opened 28 mines of 
precious metals and worshipped more than 30,000 priests of 
the Mahayana sect. He invited A6vaghosa, who being too old 
could not go, but sent a letter through his disciple Jfiana- 
ya4as.” a 

Kanika who was king of Delhi and Palwa must be distin¬ 
guished from Kaniska who reigned in Jalandhara, though both 
were descended from the KuSana race. It was during the 
reign of Kaniska that the third 8 Buddhist Council was held 
in the Kusana’s monastery at Jalandhara. So we read :— 

“ Hearing that he held the third Buddhist Council in the 
Kundalavana Vihara : the Kasralrians tell this story. But the 
general belief is that there assembled in the monastery of 
Ku6ana in Jalandhara 600 Arhats above the rank of Srota- 
panna and about 5000 ordinary monks. The teachings of 
Buddha, as prophesied in Krki’s dream, were arranged. The 
last council was held. The Tripitakas, particularly the Vinaya 
which was formerly not put in writing, were now codified, and 
such scriptures as were formerly in writing were now revised.” 4 * 

Kaniska’s son too, in his palace called Rgas-ldan, main¬ 
tained 10,000 monks headed by 100 venerables lor 6 years, and 
helped in the preparation of many volumes of the Buddhist 
scripture. 6 

Kukanu —The Kusana race to which both Kanika and 
Kaniska belonged is the same as Kwei- 
shwang, a branch of the Yuechi stock. The 
Kwei-shwangs were also called Tukharas or 
Turuskas, rt as for instance, Kaniska the 

1 Palwa is the same as Palhava. Mr. Thomas has Malwa ( vide 
lnd. Ant. for September 1903, p. 348). 

* Pag-sam jon rang, p. 91. 

8 According to Lama TffrSnStha too, Kanika is different from 
Kaniska, as is noticed by Mr. Thomas himself. According to the Tibe¬ 
tans < here were only two councils up to the time of AJoka. 

4 Peg earn jon-zang, p. 83. 

6 Pag-sam-j on-zang, p. S3. 

4 Beal*s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 66 n.; 
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Ku&ana is expressly designated in the Raja- 
tarariginl as descended from the Turuska 
race. 1 The KuSanas rose in power on the 
Oxus about 126 B.C., when Tahia was con¬ 
quered. After subduing the Se or ffakas, the 
KuSanas entered India about the middle of 
the 1st century B.C. Leaving a normal 
space for the reigns of Kadphises I and II, 
we may assign their successor Kaniska to 
the 1st century A.D. The later Kuganas 
are said to have reigned up to the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D. Kanika was very probably a king 
of the later Kuganas, and if we suppose him 
to be a contemporary of AAvaghosa and 
Candra Gupta I, he lived about 319 AD. 
This leads us to conclude that the Kusanas 
reigned in various parts of Northern India 
during the first four centuries of Christ, 
even in some instances contemporaneously 
with the Guptas. Even supposing that 
Kanika and Kaniska were the variant forms 
of the same name, we cannot but admit that 
there was a king named Kaniska at the end 
of the 3rd and beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. This view tallies well with the state¬ 
ment in the Rajataranginl that 12 reigns 
intervened between Kaniska (or Kanika) and 
Mihirakula (515 A.D.). Z 


■and Notes on the Indo-ficythians by Sylxaiu Levi in Tnd. Anltq. tot 
Novomber 1903. 

1 Rajataranginl, I, 170. 

2 Watters’ on Yuan Cliwang, Vol. I, p. 290. 

The date of Kaniska I, it we suppose him to bo different from 
Kanika, has not been definitely fixed The ffaka era (78 A.D ), which 
is generally ascribed to him, was perhaps a mere device for practical 
reckoning received from the Greeks. Vide Dr. F. J. Fleet’s communica¬ 
tion on the Saka Era,” J.R A S for July 1910. 




41 . A Note on “ Old Guns in Bengal/ 1 
By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


The frequent finds of old guns in Bengal will surprise less, 
when we remember how large a number the native chiefs had 
at their disposal. 

In a letter of Father Nicolas Trigault, dated Goa, the eve 
of Christmas, 1607, we read : 

“ It is now time that we should pass on to the kingdom of 
Pegu, formerly one of the most flourishing, and now so deso¬ 
lated and depopulated, because of an infinity of evils and 
calamities which it has suffered, that it is but a desert and 
uninhabited forest. The king of Bengala 1 was lord of Pegu, 
who had bestowed the government of it on a certain Portuguese 
Captain called Philippe Brittus. 2 * He at once built there a 
fortress and, collecting the remnants of the Pogans roaming, 
and wandering in the woods, he assembled them in a small 
town. 

“ However, the king began to suspect the Portuguese 
[Captain] and called liim to his Court. He defended himself as 
best he could, and finally withdrawing with great protestations 
of obedience to the king ( tout a plat de V obeyssance du roy) t he 
placed the kingdom into the hands of the king of Portugal. 
And having received help from the viceroy of the indies, he 
bravely defended the citadel,' 1 and finally, after having with a very 
few men gained several battles against the king, he destroyed 
a great naval army which the son of the king had brought to 
besiege the citadel, and took him prisoner, before he could set 
foot on land. Great wore the spoils then taken : among other 
things he seized nine hundred pieces of artillery , l say nine 
hundred again , lest you should think that l am making a mistake 
in writing . 

‘ ‘ The father ransomed his son with a large sum of money 
and made peace with the king. 4 But, perfidious as he was, 
this barbarian, after recovering his son, broke his word at 
once, and, on that occasion, arming a bigger fleet than before, 
came with his son to exterminate wholly the Portuguese. 
But, he met with the same fortune as heretofore, except that 
he escaped by flight, while his son was once more taken by the 

1 Arakan. 

2 Filippe de Brito Nicote. Of, Index of Voi 2 m Danvers Thu 

Portuguese in India (s. v. Nicote). 

s Of Pegu. 4 Of Portugal. 
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Portuguese. We do not well know yet all the circum¬ 
stances of that so celebrated viotory, considering that it was 
gained quite recently/’ (Cf. Abb$ C. Dehaisnbs, Vie du P&re 
Nicolas TrigavXt de la Compagnie de Jisus, Toumai, Casterman, 
1864, pp. 235-36.) 

Father du Jarric, quoting Father Fernao Guerreiro, S.J.. 
who held his information from the Jesuits then in Bengal, 
writes that in the first engagement, in 1605, a thousand 
ordnance pieces, big and middling ones, were taken. On the 
second occasion, in 1607, the King of Arakan armed 75 large 
galiots, each bearing at least 12 large guns. He disposed in 
all of 3,500 pieces of artillery, “ large and small.” But, to 
make good his escape, after his defeat near Siriam, he was 
obliged to bury the greater part of his artillery along the coast. 
(Cf. du Jarric, Troisiesme partie de VHistoire des choses plus 
memorables . .. Bordeaus, 1614, pp. 870, 874, 884.) 

When Chittagong was taken by the Moguls in 1666, 1,223 
pieces of cannon, of different calibres, were found in the place. 
(Cf. Stewart’s History of Bengal , p. 300.) 



42 . Catalogue of Inscriptions on Copper-plates in the 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

By Rakhal Das Banerji. 


1. The Sohgaurd plate. —This plate was discovered by a 
man while digging for a foundation of a house in the village of 
Sohgaura, district Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces. The 
man gave the plate to his landlord, from whom it was obtained by 
Dr. W. Hoey, I.C.S. (Retd.) and presented to the Society in 1894. 
The inscription is of considerable importance, being the oldest 
Brahmi record on metal. The Proceedings of the Society for 
June 1894 contains three notes on this plate, by Messrs. Hoey, 
V. A. Smith and Hoernle, and a full-size facsimile of the inscrip¬ 
tion. 1 The late Dr. Georg Biihler published it in 1896 in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal. He translated the inscription as 
follows: *— 

“ The order of the great officials of SravastI, (issued) 
from (their camp at) Manavasitikata:—These two store-houses 
with three partitions, (which are situated) even in famous 
Variisagrama, require the storage of loads ( hhdraka) of Black 
Panicum, parched grain, cummin-seed and Amba for (times 
of) urgent (need). One should not take (anything from the 
grain stored). 91 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, the latest writer on the subject, translates it 
as follows * s — 

“ Notice for all the three great roads for vehicles: At the 
junction, (named) Manavasi, of the three roads, in actually 
(the villages) Dasilimata and Usagama, these two store-houses 
are prepared for the sheltering of loads of commodities of ( i.e ., 
from and to) Tiyavani, Mathula, and Chamchu, to meet any case 
of urgent need, but not for permanent use !” 

The inscription is in four lines of Mauiya Brahmi (B.C. 
320—230) with a row of symbols at the top. The symbols are, 
from the left,—(1) A tree inside a railing or in a box. Dr. Fleet 
takes this to be 4 * the mark of the town Try avani.” (2) A store¬ 

house with a roof on four posts. (3) A javelin or arrow. (4) A 
stupa, as the numismatists call it, or a representation of Mount 
Meru according to Dr. Biihler. Dr. Fleet is, however, of 
opinion that the arrow, whioh he understands to be a spoon, 
and the stupa are “ the arms of Mathura.’’ (5) The Taurine 
symbol of numismatics. (6) Bare tree inside a railed enclosure. 
(7) Another store-house", similar to no. 2. * 

l Proc. A.S.B., 1894, pp. 84-88. 

^ Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. X, p. 147. 

8 J.R.A.S., 1907. p. 622. 
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There are four holes near the four corners ; and whatever 
the correct interpretation of the inscription may be, there is 
no doubt about the fact that it was a notice intended to be 
hung in a prominent place. The plate measures 2%* by If*. 

2. The Sue Vihar inscription of Kaniska .—The inscription 
was discovered at Sue Vihar which is about sixteen miles from 
Bahawalpur. It was found imbedded in the floor of a ruined 
tower of sunbaked bricks. An aocount of the tower and the 
surrounding ruins was published by Mr. E. C. Bay ley, C.S I., 
in the Society’s Journal, 1 who gave his version of the inscrip¬ 
tion also. It was published by Hoernle in 1881 * and Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji in I882. 8 It was discovered by the Rev. G. 
Yeates in 1869 and forwarded by Major Stubbs to Mr. E. 0. 
Bay ley, who is supposed to have presented it to the Society. 4 
The inscription consists of a single line of Kharosthi incised 
along the edge of a thin plate of copper. The inscription 
records the erection of a staff which belonged to a mendicant 
named Nagadatta, learned in the Saihkhya philosophy, the 
disciple of Damatrata and the disciple of the disciple of Bhava, 
by an abbess who was the wife 6 of Balanandi and the mother of 
Balajaya, on the 28th day of the month of Daisios in the llth 
year of Kaniska. This is the only dated Kharosthi record in 
the collection. 

3. The Taxila plate. —This inscription is incised on a thin 
strip of copper which was broken into four pieces at the time of 
its discovery. Of these four only three have been found in the 
Society’s collection. They were discovered inside a small 
stupa at a village named Shah Dlieri in the Rawalpindi district. h 
According to Cunningham these strips of copper were given 
to Major Pear3e in or about 1855. Nobody knows how or when 
they came into the possession of the Society. The inscription 
records the erection of a stupa by a certain .... metiakha, an 
inhabitant of Taba . . . . , together with his wife, for the wor¬ 
ship of his father and mother and for the destruction of sin. 7 
The total length of these strips is 8* and the mean breadth JV’ 

4. The Gorakhpur grant of Jayadityadeva I .—The plate was 
discovered near the river called the little Gandak in the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces. It was brought by Mr. John 
Ahmuty, the then Magistrate of the district, who communicat¬ 
ed it to Captain Wilford, by whom it was presented to the 
Society. The inscription was first edited by H. T. Colebrooke 

_ r , Vol. XXXIX, pt. I, pp. 65-67: see also J.R.A.S. (N.S.), 

Vol. IV, pp . 407-99, 

* Ant., Vol. X, pp. 324-31. 

? {WA. Vol. XI, pp. 4 Ind Ant., Vol X, p. 324. 

vwrr? 1ve, 8ion of Biihler’s Indian Paleography. Ind. An*.. Vol. 
XXXIII, App., p . 28. 

* Cunningham, A.8.R ., Vol. II, pp. 124-25. 

7 Joum . and Proc., A.S.B ., Vol. IV, p. 363. 
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in 1807 in the Asiatic Researches, 1 and was subsequently 
reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays. % The late Dr. Kiel- 
horn edited it from an ink impression supplied to him by Dr. 
J. F. Fleet. 8 The record is incised on one side of a single plate ot 
copper measuring 16J* by 1 2{". On the proper right side of the 
plate is “an oval projection with a raised rim .... on which is 
rivetted a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim, 
which contains a flat button about an inch in diameter; on the 
countersunk surface of this button there is some emblem which 
may perhaps be an animal . . . .” The record commemorates 
the grant ot the village of Dummuddumaka to the service of 
the goddess Durga, by Madoli the minister of King Jayaditya. 
The prasasti was composed by the Kayastha Nagadatta, and 
the verses about Nagadatta were composed by his younger bro¬ 
ther Vidyadatta. According to the closing verse of the insert - 
tion either the prakasti was composed on the grant made at 
Jivanapalli. The use of such adjectives as Bodhimtiva , Sugala, n\ 
connection with proper names shows that the persons mentioned 
in this grant were inclined towards Buddhism. The approxi¬ 
mate date of the grant is 9thcentury A D. Kielhorn’s no. 604. 

5. The Gorakhpur grant of Jayddityadeva 11. —This plate 
was made over by Dr. W. Hoey, I.C S., to the Society in 1899. 
It was discovered by some men employed to dig kankar at 
the north-east corner of the large sheet ot water covering ovei 
thirty acres at the village Gurinha.* The inscription was deci¬ 
phered and published by the late Dr. T. Bloch, Pli.l)., then Philo¬ 
logical Secretary of the Society. 5 The inscription records the 
grant of the villages of Kumarasandika together with the palli - 
kas Patrasanda,Sahkusanda, Giiddlu and Deuli in tin, Leddika 
visaya and the Daddarandika man dal a by the Paramckvaut 
Parama-bhatiaraka-rriaharajddhirdja Jayadityadeva II, the son 
of Dharmmadityadeva and the grandson of Jayadityadeva I 
of the Malayaketu family, to a Kayastha named Ke^ava. 
The document is signed by the minister (Mahdmantri) Mahoka. 
and the Mahasamanta Grahakunda acted as dutaka. The 
inscription was written by the Kayastha Valadduka in the 
Vikrama year 6 927, i.e., 870 A.D. The record is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper measuring 12J" by 12J". 
“ On the top there is a oval projection, upon which we find 
the representation of a full-blown lotus, the centre of which 
consists of a raised disc bearing the image of some animal, 
perhaps a boar, with Srl-Jay&dityadevah written below in 
raised characters.” 7 

1 As. Res., Vol IX, pp 400-12. 

* Colebrooke’a Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. IT, pp. 247-54. 

8 Jnd . Ant., Vol XXI, pp. 169-71. 

♦ J.A.S.B., 191 0, pt. I. p. 88. * Ibid , pp. 88 92. 

d Ep. Ind , Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 4, note 2 

7 J.A.S.B., 1900, pt. 1, p. 90. 
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6. The grant of Vinayakapdladeva. —Nothing is known 

about the finds of this plate exeept that it was pre¬ 
sented by General J. 0. Stacy about the year 1848. The 
Secretary of the Society published Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
version of the text in the same year. 1 Later on Dr. F. E. Hall 
gave his version in 1862.* In 1864 an eye-copy of the last line 
was published by Dr. Mitra 8 The plate was fully edited by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet in 1886. 4 The inscription records the grant of 
the village of Tikkarika, in the Pratisthana and attached 

to the Kasipara pathaka, in the Varanasi visaya bv the Maha¬ 
raja Vinlyakapaladeva, to the Rhatta Bhullaka, after bathing 
in the Ganges, on the 9th day of Phalguna of the Vikrama year 
988[ - 931 A.D.J The charter was drawn up by the illustrious 
Harsha. The inscription is incised on a massive plate of cop¬ 
per and consists of seventeen lines. In the place of the seal a 
large panel with a raised border is attached to the right of the 
inscription bearing the genealogy of the Pratihara kings in six¬ 
teen lines of raised letters. At the top of these a four-armed 
erect female figure stands in relief. The plate measures V 9£" 
by 1' 51". Kielhorn’s no. 644. 

7. Jhusi grant of Trilocanapaladeva . - This plate was dis¬ 
covered in the village of Jhusi in the Allahabad district of the 
United Provinces. It was presented to the Society by Mr. R 
Brown h and was edited by the late Dr. Kielhorn in 1889.'* 
The inscription records the grant of the village of Lebhundika, 
in the Asurabhaka visaya , to six thousand Brahmanas of 
Pratisthana, after having bathed in the Ganges, on the occasion 
of the daksi rtayana-samkr anti, the fourth day of the dark half 
of Sravana of the Vikrama year 1084[ = 26th June 1027 A.D.]. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper measuring 
1' 5£ y by 1' 2J" with a projection at the top, most probably, 
intended for the seal. Kielhorn’s no. 60. 

8 and 9. Ashrafpur grants of Devakhadga. —These two copper 
plates, together with a chaitya of the same metal, were dis¬ 
covered at Ashrafpur, police station Raipur, in the Dacca district, 
in 1884 or 1885. Inscription No 8, -called by the late Babu 
Gafiga Mohan a Laskar “ Plate A”, was published by Dr. R. L. 
Mitra in 1885. 7 It was the property of a certain Babu Pratapa 
Gandra Banerji. Inscription No. 9 called “Plate B ” was 
rece ved five years later and was purchased from Babu T&rak 
Nath Raya. 8 Both inscriptions have recently been edited by 
the late Babu Ga^ga Mohana Laskar. y 

No. 8. measures 10" by 6*5" and bears eighteen lines of writ- 

1 J.A.S.B., Vol. XVII, pt.I, p. 70, ff. ~■ 

2 Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 1. 8 Ibid.. Vol. XXXIII, p. 321. 

* lnd. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 138, ff. 

6 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII, p. 621. 

b lnd. Ant # Vol XVIII, p. 33. 7 Pros. A.S.B., 1886, p.49. 

3 Proc. A.S.B , 1890. p. 242, and 1891, pp 119-20. 

v Memoirs A.S.B , Vol. 1, p. 86, pi. vii. 
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ing in acute-angled characters of the 9th or 10th centuries A.D. 
A circular seal with a beaded rim is attached to the top of 
the plate bearing the figure of a bull couchant in relief, and 
below it the name of the king, in raised letters. The plate lias 
suffered very much along the borders and is covered with ver¬ 
digris. It records the grant of certain villages and portions 
thereof to a Buddhist monastery under supervision of the 
spiritual preceptor Sahghamitra by the King Devakhadga in 
order to secure the longevity of his son Rajaraja-bhatta. It 
mentions the queen ( Mahadevx ) Prabhavatl and was written 
at Jayakarmanta-vasaka by Puradasa in the month of VaiAakha 
of the regnal year 13. Inscription no. 9 measures by 6" 
and records the donation of six patakas and ten dronas of land 
to the monastery of Sanghamitra. The donor seems to have 
been Rajaraja-bhatta. The dutaka was Yajnavarmman and 
the scribe Puradasa. Both plates are incised on one side only. 
Plate no. 9 was sent to Ganga Mohan Babu several years back 
and has not yet been recovered. Kielhorn's no. 651. 

10 The Bhagalpur plate of Narayawapdla. —This plate was 
sent by a certain Mr. Smith of Bhagalpur. A line runs along 
the edge of the plate and at the top is a massive seal consisting 
of a raised disc with a row of dots along the circumference and 
foliage on each side. The disc bears the representation of the 
wheel of law (dharmacakra) in the centre with a deer cou¬ 
chant on each side. Below the disc is the name of Narayana- 
pala in raised letters. The inscription was published by Dr. 
R. L. Mitra in 1878 1 : a more correct version was published by Dr. 
E. Hultzsch, then Government Epigraphist in 1886 2 The in¬ 
scription records the grant of the village of Makutika in the Tira- 
hhukli Katoa visaya to the congregation of Pasupata teachers 
at Kala^apota for the adequate worship of the lord Siva by 
Narayanapaladeva in the 17th year of his reign. The dutaka was 
Gurava, probably the same man mentioned in the Buddal pillar 
inscription, 8 and the engraver wasManghadasa,an inhabitant of 
Eastern Bengal (Samatata). The inscription is incised on both 
sides of a single plate measuring 1' 3*5* by 1'. Kielhom’s no. 638. 

11. The Amgachi plate of Vigrahapala III .—This plate 
was discovered by a peasant while digging for earth near his 
hut for the repair of a road in 1806. He gave it to the police, 
who sent it to Mr. Pattle, the then magistrate of Dinajpur, by 
whom it was forwarded to the Society. The discovery was 
announced by Colebrooke with his reading and translation. 4 
Dr. Hoernle took it up about eighty years later and published 
the text twioe. 6 Finally, Dr. Kielhorn gave his version of the 

i J.AS.B., Vol. XLVII, 1878, pt. I, p. 384, pi. xxiv-xxv. 

9 Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. 304. 

H Ep lnd., Vol. H, p. 161 4 Asiatick Researches, pp. 434-38 

6 Centenary Review of the A.R.B., pt. VI, pp. 210-13 and Tnd 
Ant.. Vol. XIV, pp. 162-68. 
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first twenty lines in 1892. 1 A complete version with a plate 
would still be welcome. The inscription records the grant of 
some land in the Kotivarsa visaya, and Paundravarddhana bhuk- 
tiy to a Brahamana, by Vigrahapaladeva, after a bath in the 
Ganges, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, in the 13th year of 
his reign. The record was incised by S'aSideva, an artizan of the 
village of PoSali. The inscription is incised on both sides of a 
single plate measuring 1' 2\" by 1' l*. At the top of the inscription 
is a seal similar to that on No. 10 bearing the name of Vigraha- 
paladeva in raised letters. The inscription is in a bad state of 
preservation. Kielhorn’s no. 043. 

12. The Mdnahdli grant of Madanapdla. —This plate was 
found in a park adjoining the village of Manahali in the district 
of Dinajpur and was forwarded by the late Mr. N. K. Bose, 
C.S., then magistrate of Dinajpur. The inscription records the 
grant of the village of Knst.hagiri in the Kottivarsa visaya and 
the Paundravarddhana bhukti to a Brahmana named VateSvara- 
svamin as daksina for having read the Mahabharata for the 
benefit of the Queen, by Madanapala in his 15th regnal year. 
The metrical portion of the grant is very important as it 
gives a complete list of the Pala kings. The record is incised 
on both sides of a single plate measuring 1' 3J" by 1' 4*. The 
seal is similar to those on Nos. 10 and 11. The dutaka waR 
the Sdndhivigrahika Bhimadeva, and the scribe was the artisan 
Tathagatasara. 2 

13. A grant of Madanapala of Kanyakubja .—Nothing is 
known about the provenance of this inscription. It was edited 
by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall in 1858, who believed it to be the pro¬ 
perty of a certain Major R. R. W. Ellis.It was subsequent¬ 
ly re-edited by Dr. Kielhornin 1889 .* The inscription records 
the grant of the village of Alinama in the Dhanesaramaua 
pattald , to aSamavedi Brahmana named Vainanasvami&irmman, 
by Candradeva, the father of Madanapala, after bathing in 
the Ganges at the ghaiia of Trilocanadeva, at Benares, on the 
occasion of the Uttarayana samkranti. Evidently the grant was 
issued by Madanapala immediately -after his father’s death. 
The date is Monday, the 3rd of the white half of Magha of the 
Vikraraa year J154, i.e. t 19th January 1097 A.D. The grant 
was incised by the Karat} ika-thakkura Sahadeva. The in¬ 
scription is incised on one side of a plate of copper to which 
seal is attached by means of a ring which passes through a 
hole at the top. The plate measures 1' 9* by 1' 2\ The 
devices on the seals of the grants of the Gahadavala kings of 
Kanauj consists of the figure of Garuda kneeling at the top 


J Jnd. Ant., V 0 1 XXI, pp. 97-99. 

2 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXiX, 1900, pt. I, pp. 60-73. 
H J.A.S.B., Vol. XXVII, pp. 220-41. 

* Tnd. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 9. 
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and a conch {kahkha) at the bottom and the name of the king 
between them. Kielhom’s no. 76. 

14. Rohan grant of Oovindacandra of Kanauj. —This 
plate was discovered by a person digging in a field at R&han. 
a village in the Etawah district. It was presented to the 
Society by Mr. F. Growse of Mathura. The inscription was 
published by Babu Durgaram Basu in 1876 1 and subsequently 
by Dr. Kielhom in 1889.* The inscription records the grant 
of a part of the village of Ramaitha in the Sigurodha pattala 
to a Brahman named Gunacandra, an emigrant from Bhataka- 
vada by the Ravaka Lavarapravaha. The Mahdrajaputra 
Govindacandra, evidently acting on behalf of his father, makes it 
known by means of this grant. The land was granted to Lava¬ 
rapravaha after bathing in tin* Yamuna at the ghatta of the 
god Muraitha, on the occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday, 
the 15th of the black half of Pausa of the Vikrama year 1166, 
which comes to about 3rd January, 1109 A.l). The grant was 
written at the request of the Mahattaka Gahgeya by Tribhu- 
vanapala, the son of the thakkura Devanga, and incised by 
Sunarakkudana, the son of Satehara. The inscription is incised 
on one side of a single plate measuring l'7f" by l'l". The seal 
is missing only a ring is attached to the top by means of a 
hook. Kielhorn’s no. 83. 

15. The Varuna grant of Jayacandra.- This plate along 
with the four following ones (nos. 16-19) were found near the 
confluence of the Varuni or Varana with the Ganges near 
Benares in 1823. s This inscription records the grant of the 
village of Godanti in the Pascima Ichapana pattala in the 
Antarvedl together with the patakas Ghantiamauyf and Nlta- 
mauyl to a Ksatriva named Rauta Rajyadharavarman after 
bathing in the Ganges at Benares on Saturday the 10th day of 
the bright half of Va'Sakha of the Vikrama year 1233, i.e. t 9th 
April, 1177 A.D. The donee of this and the following grants are 
the same, and4;hey were written by the Mahdksapaialika , the 
thakkura Sripati. The inscription is incised on one side of a 
single plate of copper with seal and ring measuring 1' 8jj" by 
r A". Kielhorn’s no. 168. 

16. Another Varuna grant of Jayacandra. —This inscription 
records the grant of the village of Kotharavandhuri in the Ko- 
samba pattala to the Rauta Rajyadharavarman by Jayacan¬ 
dra on the same date as No. 15. 4 The inscription is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper with seal and ring measur¬ 
ing 1'9* by l'4 i y r . Kielhom’s no. 169 

17. Another Varuna grant of Jayacandra. —A translation of 
this inscription was published with some* remarks by H.H. 


1 Proc. A S.B., p. 130. » Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. 

9 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XVJI1, p 15. 4 Ibid., p. 130. 
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Wilson in 18. 1 It records the grant of the village of Deupal 
together with the 'patakas of Vavaharadiha, Catagelanapali, Sara- 
vat&talia and Naugama, in the Ambuall pattala on the banks 
of the Daivaha, by Jayacandra, after bathing in the Ganges at 
Benares on the occasion of the Uttarayana samkranti, on Sun¬ 
day, the 4th of the bright half of Pausha of the Vikrama year 
1134, i.e ., the 25th December 1177 A.D.* The inscription is 
incised on one side of a single plate of copper measuring 
1' 8£" by T 6f". Kielhom’s no. 171. 

18. Varuna grant of Jayacandra. 113d. —This inscrip¬ 
tion records the grant of the village of Dayadama in the 
Dayadaml pattala by Jayacandra to Rajyadharavarman, when 
residing at Randavai, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
full moon of Vaish-kha, i.e. y on Friday, the 15th of the bright 
half of Vaittekha of the Vikrama year 1136, i.e., 11th April 1180 
A.D/ The inscription is incised on one side of a single plate 
of copper measuring 1' 8" by i' 3£". Kielhorn’s no. 173. 

19. Varuna grant of Jayacandra, 113 i. —This inscription 
records the grant of the village of Soleti in the Jaruttha 
pattala by Jayacandra to Rajydharavarman on the Hame place 
and date as No. 18. 4 The inscription is incised on one side ol 
a plate of copper measuring 1' hi" by 1' 1^". Kielhorn’s no 
174. 

20. Varuna grant of Jayacandra , 1136. —This inscrip¬ 

tion records the grant of the village of Abhetavatu in the Ja¬ 
ruttha pattala with its five patakas : Maniarl, Gayasada, Vata- 
vana, Asiama, and Slrlma by Jayacandra at the same time and 
place as nos. 18-19 to the same donee. s The inscription is in¬ 
cised on a single plate of copper, with ring and seal, measuring 
l' H" hy V T* Kielhorn’s no’. 175. 

21. Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanjadeva.— Nothmg is 
known as to the provenance of these plates. In 1887 they 
belonged to Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division. In the same year the inscription w$s published by 
Dr. R. L. Mitral Subsequently the plates were presented to 
the Society by the Commissioner of Orissa through Mr. C. L. 
Griesbach. 1 )r. Hoernle sent the plates to the late Dr. Kielhorn, 
and his version was published immediately after his death. 1 
* 4 They are three substantial copper plates, the edges of which are 
slightly raised, and of which each measures between6and 6J" 
long by between 3j* and 3J* high. They slide on a copper ring, 
which passes through a hole, which is about I' distant from the 
middle of the proper right margin of each plate. . . . The seal 


1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, pp. 447-69. 

‘ Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 137. » Ibid., p. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 142. 
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bears in relief on a countersunk surface, in the upper half, a 
couching lion facing to the proper light, and m the lower half 
the legend — 

1 *SYi- V xdyadhara 

2. bhanjadevasya ’ M 

The plates had already served for another grant befoie tht 
present record was incised, like the Buguda grant of Madliava 
varman* The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Tundurava m the Ramalavva vnaya by Vidyidhara-bhanja- 
deva. The grant was sealed by the queen of Tnkahnga and 
the minister Stambhadevabhalta, brought to the donee’s home 
by the messenger Kesava, wntten by the Sandhivtgiahika 
Khambha and incised by the goldsmith Kumaracandra The 
record is incised on one side of the first plate and on both sides 
of the other two plates 

22 The Orissa grant of Gayada-tungadeva —This plate 
was found m a glass case in the Libraiy of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal labtlled “copper plate giant dated S'aka 1165 bearing 
an inscription in Bengali characters ’ Recently Prof Nilmani 
Chakravartti * has published it It is incised on a small but 
very thick plate of copper with a seal attached to its top It 
measures 6" by 5'. The inscription records the grant of tilt 
village of Toro m the Vendumga visaya and the Yamagarta 
mandala to a number of Brahmanas, who emigrated from Ahi 
chattra and settled m the village of Kuiuvabhata in the Odra 
otsaya by Gayadatungadeva The seal is elliptical and bears 
the figure of a bull couehant and below it the name of the king 
in raised letters 

23 The Madhainaqar grant of Laksmana Sena —This 
copper plate was discovered thirty to thirty five years before 
by a peasant named Raghunath Bunia in the village of Madhai 
nagar on the border of the Nlmgachi forest m the Palma dis 
trict of Bengal It was brought to Pabna by Babu Durganatha 
Taluqdt r, where it was translated by KavirajaGopichandra Sena 
and Babu Piasanna Nil ray ana Chaudhun The last-named 
gentleman published his account of the discovery m the ^4^?- 
hdsika Citra , where he incidentally stated that the copper plate 
will be forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal In 1904 Babu 
UmeSa Candra Gupta saw this plate m the house of Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad S'astn, in the possession of the late 
Babu Gauga Mohana Laskar * Subsequent inquiries which I 
caused to be made of Babu Prasanna Narayana Chaudhuri eli¬ 
cited the fact that this copper plate had been sent to the 
Society, and the Society’s receipt for it was still m the Pabria 


1 Ep Ind , Vol IX, p 272 * 1M . Vol III, p 41. 

* Joum and Proo , A S B., Vol V, p. 347, pi 17 & 18 

* by Pandit Umete Chandra Onpta, pp 96-97 
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collectorate. In 1907, while I was searching for the Tippera 
grant,sent to the Society by Mr. McMinn, then one of the Vice- 
Presidents, which also was issued to GangS. Mohana Babu, I 
was informed by Mah&mahopAdhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri that 
Babu Ganga Mohana Laskar’s father had sent one of the plate* 
to him. On careful examination I find that this was the Ma- 
dhainagar grant, and 1 edited it in the Society’s Journal. 1 The 
grant is a very important one for the history of Bengal, and 
specially for that of the Sena dynasty. The inscription records 
the gift of the village of Dapaniya pdttka in the Paundra- 
Varddhana bhukti to Damodaradeva Skrman by Laksmanasena- 
J)*va. The inscription is incised on both sides of a* single plate 
of copper measuring r3J* x 12£\ In the place of the seal a ten¬ 
armed male figure is attached to the top of the grant by a hook. 

24. Spurious bronze plate from Hamirpur. -According to 
a label on its back in the hand-writing of Mr. V. A. Smith and 
signed by him, this plate was obtained by him through Pandit 
Muralidhar from an old Bhar woman living in Chaubepur near 
Oitrakot, who said that she originally came from mauja Siuni 
in Pargana Jalalpur in the Hamirpur district. The grant was 
obtained by the Pandit in 1875 and was forwarded to the So¬ 
ciety by Mr. Smith. In 1877 Dr. Rajendra Lnla Mitra pro¬ 
nounced it to be a forgery, 4 which verdict was adopted by Mr 
Smith. The inscription is in Maurya Brahml and records the 
defeat of the tribe of Bhars by Lodhas in the Vikrama year 
1404, t e., 1447 A.D. S The date is given in modern Nagari numer¬ 
als. The inscription is in nine lines and has been incised on a 
thin rectangular plate measuring 9J" by 1\". The two upper 
corners are clipped. 

The following eleven copper plates bear short inscriptions, 
m very modern Nagari characters and Hindi language, recording 
grants of land made by the princelings of Rajputana and 
Central India during the period of the dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire. The dates on these inscriptions cover a period of about 
sixty-five years (1726—1790), the earliest of them being a grant 
by the famous freebooter, Raja Chatrasala or Chhattarsal of 
the modern historians. There are three grants by RajaGumana 
Singh of Kota, three more by Raja Hindupati Singh of Bundi, 
single ones of Maharaja-Kumaras Udota Singh and Klrti Singh, 
and Raja Sikhet Singh of Kalimjara. The era used on these 
inscriptions is the Vikrama era. 

25. Grant of the Maharaja-Kumar a Udota Singh. —This in¬ 
scription records the grant of certain lands to Pandit Saragasura 
[Svarga&ura] and Giradhari [Giridhan] t on Monday the 30th 
of the dark half of MSgha of the year 1783[ = 1720 A.D.], by the 

1 Joum. and Proc., A.S.B., Vol. V, p.406, pi. 23 & 24. 

* Proc. A S.B., 1877, p 260. 

* t.A Vol. XLVI, 1877, pt. I, p 236. 
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Maharaja^Kaumarardivana Udotasirhgha [Udyotasimha], The 
word mujahim occurs twice and the main inscription ends with 
the words mukama Parihara , which might mean that Parihara 
was the residence of the prince. To the left of the inscription 
is the “seal ” [chapa], as it is called on the majority of these 
inscriptions, which consists of a circle scratched on the plate 
containing the titles of the prince. In this case the seal con¬ 
tains five lines. It measures 8" by 

26. Grant of Raja Chatrasala —This inscription records 
the grant of two hundred bighas of land in mauja Kahaba to 
Pandit Jagan Dube [Dvivedin], on Monday, the 30th of the 
dark half of PhagunafPAafr/M/ia] of the year 1784[ = 1727 A.D.j, 
by Raja Chatrasala. The mukama is Uliobd or Heba. The 
main inscription consists of five lines and the “ seal,'’ which in 
this case is to the left of the inscription, of three lines. It 
measures 7J" by 5J". 

27. Grant of the Mahardja-Kumara Kirtti-Simha. —The 
inscription records the grant of the village of Pataura in pra - 
gane [pargarie] Saihadaka to Tivari Hiraderama [Trivedi 
Hrdayardma ] by the Maharaja- Kumara-KiratisTmghadeva 
[.Kirttisimhadeva J in the year 1800. The inscription is incised 
on a circular plate with a line above the main inscription along 
the circumference. The main inscription consists of four lines. 
Below this, two lines run diagonally, after which come six more 
lines containing the names of two maujds Ekasuka and Jaita- 
pura. The seal consists of six lines. The full titles are :— 

1. S'rl-jagateSa 

2. nare6a-vodh[aJdit[y]a 

3 dinesa-pratapa Ki 

4. ratisimgha divana 

0.chapa. 

Below the seal and so to the right is an endorsement consist¬ 
ing of six lines, while four shorter endorsements are incised on 
the left. The diameter of the inscription 1J". 

28. Grant of Raja Hindupati Singh of the year 1816. —The 
inscription begins with an invocation to Kamatdndtha and re¬ 
cords the grant of 180 bighas of land to Mahanta Govirhdasa 
[< Gavindadasd ] in mauja Aharauli of pargana Gahora on the 13th 
of Saona [Srdvana\ of the year 1814[ = 1757 A.D.], by the Raja 
Hindupati Simgha. The mukama was Madh. The seal consists 
of five lines and there is a single endorsement on the reverse. 
The plate measures 10" by 6 J". 

29. Grant of Hindupati Singh of the year 18lb. —The in¬ 
scription begins with the name of Siva \paramekvara] and re¬ 
cords the grant of fifty-one bighas of land to Pandit Ganasusa - 
lala[Ganasukhaldla] by Raja Hindupati Singh in the year 1816[ = 
1859 A.D.] • The main inscription consists of six lines and the 
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‘‘seal” of five lines. The mukama was K&li[ra]jara. One cor¬ 
ner of the plate is clipped and it measures 9J-J" by 8,®,,". 

30. Grant of Hindupati Singh of the year 1817 .—This inscrip¬ 
tion records the grant of some land toMahanta \i.e. abbot] Hira- 
Lala in maujd ^dhabe, pargana Angasi, on the 15th of Vaisakha 
of the year 1817-1760 A.D., by Raja Hindupati Singh. The 
main inscription consists of twelve lines and the “ seal” of five 
lines. It is incised by dots on a thin plate of copper measuring 
nr by 4 Y and is in a very badly mutilated state. 

31. Grant of Hindupati Singh of the year 1827. —The in¬ 
scription begins with the name of GaneSa and records the 
grant of some land in maujd Karauli, pargana Augasi, to Mahan- 
ta Garlvadasa, on the 14th of the dark half of Caitra of the 
year I827f = 1770 A.D.J, by the Raja Hindupati Singh. The 
word mujdhima occurs once and the mukama is Patana. The 
main record consists of eight lines and the ‘ ‘ seal 9 ’ of five lines 
below the word Ganeha . at the top are the words Sanadhasahx, 
“ The signature to the grant ” and to the left the endorse¬ 
ment of Vakasi [bakhshi ] Harakisana. There are two more en¬ 
dorsements on the reverse. The plate measures 9* by 9|". 

32. Grant of Gumana Singh of the year 1818 .—The in¬ 
scription records the grant of some land in maujd Varipari m 
pargana Doje Gatapehadheti to Tivarl [Trivedin ] Jagidhar on 
the 11th of the dark half of Agana | Agrahdyana\ of the year 
1818[ = 1761 A.D.]. The main inscription and the seal consist of 
six lines each and the plate measures 8|" by 9£". 

33. Grant of Gumana Singh of the year 1818. —The inscrip¬ 
tion records the grant of certain land. in maujd Mirajapur [Mir- 
zapur ] in pargana Sejata, on the 5th of the bright half of Maha 
[ Mdgha J in the year 1818[ = 1761 A.D.J. The main inscription 
consists of seven lines and the seal of six lines. The mukama is 
Marajapur [Mirzdpur?]. The reverse bears three endorsements 
viz., Rau Savadalasimgha, BagasI [ bakhshi) and Valaju. The 
plate measures 7|" by 6jj". 

34. Grant of Gumana Singh of the year 1835 .—The in¬ 
scription records the grant of fifty bighas of land in maujd 
Lohara to Pandit Hanvamsaduve [divedin], on Monday the 30th 
of the dark half of Vaisasa [ Vaihdkha ] of the year 1835[=1778 
A.D.J, by Raja Gumana Singha. The mukama was Srinagara. 
The main inscription consists of eighty lines and the seal of 
five lines. The reverse bears three endorsements and the plate 
measures 7$" by 5". 

35. Grant of Raja Sikheta Singh of the year 1847. —The 
inscription begins with the name of R&macandra and records 
the grant of some land, in the village of Burdapai in pargana 
Gahora, to Srf-Vaisnodasa Ramadasa on the third of the dark 
half of Pausa of the year 1847, by Raja Sikheta Singha. The 
seal oonsists of five lines and the main inscription of seven lines. 
The mukama was Kali[m]jara. The comers of the plate are 
round and it measures 9J* by 8£'. 



' 43* Triacanthus weberi, sp. nov. 
By B. L. Chaudhuri. 

(With Plate XXXII.) 


!). V, 22-23; P. 13-14; A. 18-19; C. 13-14. 

Height of body slightly greater than the length of head 
and both contained about 3 times, the distance of oJoacal 
opening from the root of caudal contained 2£ times, and the 
length of caudal peduncle 4 times in the total length exclud¬ 
ing caudal fin. Length of snout is contained 1J to 1£ times in 
the length of head. 

Eyes more elliptical than circular, major axis of the 
ellipse almost coinciding with the dilection of the length of the 
fish, and is about 1$ times of the breadth of the eye. In 
the young, however, the eye is more round. Length of eye is 
contained 3—3J times in the length of head, 2 times in the 
length of snout and one time in intra-orbital space which con¬ 
sists of two lateral convexities with a shallow fossa in the 
middle. The distance between the upper edge of the eye and 
the base of first dorsal spine is almost equal to the length 
of eye, and the post-orbital part of the head is very much 
shorter than the length of eye, the former length /icing con¬ 
tained 2J times in the latter. 

Fins .—The first dorsal spine is twice as long as the second 
ray of the spinous dorsal and is slightly longer than the ven¬ 
tral spine but shorter than the length of head. The ventral 
spine is contained nearly 1J times and first dorsal spine about 
1£ times in the length of head. Length of base of anal fin is 
contained times in length of base of the soft dorsal fin. The 
pelvis between the ventral spines is moderately broad and pos¬ 
teriorly terminates tapering to a point. 

Shape .—Dorsal profile of the head shows two concavities 
which are separated by the slight convexity in front of the 
eye. The concavity above the eye is slight; sub-orbital con¬ 
cavity is in the superior side of the snout and is more prominent 
than in any other species of this genus ; this concavity is still 
greater in the young. The ventral profile of the head shows a 
convexity anterior to ventral spine which ends in a shallow 
concavity in front which again merges gradually in the ventral 
profile of the prolonged portion of the snout. The convexity 
in the ventral profile of the head just described gives a distin- 
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guishing shape to the species and makes it appear as it were 
possessed of a double chin. The upper edge of the occipital 
crest is always in the same straight line with the snout. 

Teeth .—Eight incisors in each jaw, the lower jaw being 
slightly prominent and prolonged. 

Colour .—Upper part of the body glaucous grey with 
deeper coloured margin and some deeper blotches interspersed 
in the upper part of the body, lower part being silvery white ; 
there is a blurred blackish spot in front and around the base of 
the first dorsal spine ; the portion of the membrane between 
the first dorsal and the rest of the rays of the spinous dorsal 
is immaculate, but the portion of the membrane that is above 
the level of the second ray of the spinous dorsal and is at¬ 
tached to the upper half of the first dorsal spine is intensely 
black. The upper half of first dorsal spine itself is also 
blackish. From below the eyes to almost end of the snout 
(that is, excluding upper lip and premaxillary portion), the 
front of the snout with its bevelled edges to the extent of one- 
fourth of the length of eye is coloured blackish, which sud¬ 
denly loses itself in the silvery white colour of the buccal area 
which is similarly coloured as the lower part of the body. 
Soft dorsal, pectoral, anal, and caudal fins, ventral spines and 
lips are all dull white. There is no black spot in front of ven¬ 
tral spine as in Tr. biaculeatus (Bloch). 


The principal points in which the new species differs from 
the rest of the known species belonging to the genus may be 
more conveniently stated in a tabular form as follows :— 


In Tr. brevirostris, Tr. indi- ) 
cus, and Tr. nieuhofi—the j 
snout is straight. ) 


In the new species—the 
snout is concave. 


In Tr. strigilifer—the second'' 
ray of spinous dorsal is more 
than half as long as the first. 

In Tr. blochi and Tr. biacu- }- 
leatuB and all the rest—the I 
second ray is more than half | 
as long as the first. ) 


In the new species—the 
‘ second ray of spinous 
dorsal is normally half 
as long as the first dor¬ 
sal spine. 


Length of head in total length 
excluding caudal— i 

In Tr. blochi, 3J—times. | 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 3J times. j 

In Tr. brevirostris, 3|—3} f 

times. 

In Tr. indicus, 3J—3J times. 
In Tr. niejihofi, 3J—3g- times. 


In the new species— 
length of head three 
times in total length 
excluding caudal. 
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Height of body in the totals 
length excluding caudal—- 
In Tr. biaculeatus, 2*- times. 

In Tr. oxycephalus, 2 \—2$ 
times. y 

In Tr. brevirostris, 2£—i 
times. » 

In Tr. indicus, 2J—2§ times. ! 

In Tr. nieuhofi, 2J times. J 


In the new species 
—height of body in 
total length excluding 
caudal is three times. 


Length of caudal peduncle in^ 
the total length— j 

In Tr. strigilifer, 4|—5 times. | 
In Tr. blochi, 4J—5£ times. r 
In Tr. biaculeatus, 4£—5times. | 
In Tr. oxycephalus, 6J—7 I 
times. ' 


It, the new species— 
length of caudal pedun¬ 
cle in the total length 
is four times. 


Length of eye in length of 
head— j 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 3£—4 times, i 
In Tr. oxycephalus, 3—4 times, f 
In Tr. brevirostris, 3£—5 times. I 
In Tr. indicus, 3J—4| times. J 


In the new species— 
length of eye in the 
length of head, 3—3J 
times. 


Intra-orbital space— 1 

In Tr. strigilifer, concave with¬ 
out distinct median ridge. 

InTr. biaculeatus, concave with 
median ridge scarcely dis¬ 
tinct. 

In Tr. oxycephalus, flat. 

In Tr. brevirostris, witli dis¬ 
tinct ridge with a groove on 
each side. J 


In the new species—the 
intra-orbital tpace con¬ 
sists of two lateral 
convexities with a shal¬ 
low fossa or depression 
in the middle of the 
space. 


The occipital crest— , 

In Tr. blochi—upper edge of 
occipital crest forms an angle 
of about 160 with that of 
snout. 

In Tr. biaculeatus—upper mar- ' 
gin of occipital crest forms f 
an angle of 170 with that of 
the snout. 

In Tr. oxycephalus — upper 
edge of occipital crest is con¬ 
vex. J 


In the new species—the 
upper edge of the occi¬ 
pital crest is almost in 
the same straight line 
as that of the snout. 
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In Tr. oxycephalus, Tr. strigili- 
fer, Tr. blochi, andTr. biacu- 
leatus—the first dorsal spine 
is longer than the head; and f 
in Tr. indicus the first dorsal 
spine is as long as the head. I 

In Tr. biaculeatus — distance ] 
from posterior margin of eye j 
to base of first dorsal spine, ^ 
1J—lj times as long as eye 
length. 


In the new species—the 
first dorsal spine is 
shorter than the length 
of head. 

In the new species—dis¬ 
tance from upper pos¬ 
terior margin of eye 
to base of first dorsal 
spine is equal to eye 
length. 


In Tr. brevirostns — length of . 
post-orbital part of head ! 
equal to or greater than eye f 
diameter. 1 


In the new species— 
length of potet-orbital 
part of head is con¬ 
tained 2£ times in the 
eye length. 


In Ti. stngilifer, Tr. blochi and 
Tr. oxycephalus — the mem¬ 
brane of spinous dorsal is 
immaculate; in Tr. biacu¬ 
leatus, the membrane be¬ 
tween first two rays of spin- - 
ous dorsal is blackish; in 
Tr. brevirostris, Tr. indicus 
and in Tr. nueihofi, the en¬ 
tire membrane of spinous 
dorsal blackish. i 


In the new species—the 
portion of the mem¬ 
brane of spinous dor¬ 
sal which is within the 
rays of the spinous 
dorsal and lower half 
of the first dorsal spine 
is immaculate but the 
portion which is above 
the level of the second 
dorsal ray and only 
attached to the upper 
half of the first dorsal 
spine is coloured in¬ 
tensely black. 


There were altogether 11 specimens collected from the Bay 
of Bengal by the steam trawler “ Golden Crown.” One from 
the mouth of the River Hugli, 4 in the Arakan coast, and 6 
off Gopalpur in the Madras coast during 1908-9. Ten of these 
have been used as types for this description and they are in 
the collection of the Indian Museum. Their total length in¬ 
cluding the caudal fin and their numbers in the register of the 
Museum are given below: F. 4 7' = 16 C.M., F. *-Y 8 = 14’6 
C.M., F. *~ B f ° 7 = 14*3 C.M., F. a V l =13’9 C.M., F. *7° = 13-8 
C.M., F. *7* =s 13*2 C.M., F. *7* = 13'2 C.M., F. *W=12-5 
andF. ±7 •«10*2 C.M. 

The remaining specimen was submitted to Professor Max 
Weber for examination, and we are very muoh indebted to him 
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for his kindly taking the trouble of comparing that specimen 
with authentic specimens of Bleeker as well as with the origi¬ 
nal drawing of Bloch’s Triacanthus biaculeatus. The obser¬ 
vations and remarks made by Professor Max Weber in his 
reply have been very helpful in drawing up this description. 




44* On the Preparation of Phenyl-Nitro-Methane 
by the interaction of Mercurous Nitrite and 
Benzyl Chloride. 

By Panchanan Neogi, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College , and Birbndra Bhusan Adhikary, M.A. 


The Aliphatic Nitro-Compounds were originally prepared 
by Victor Meyer (B. 5.399; A. 171, 1; 175, 88) by the interac¬ 
tion of Silver Nitrite on the Alkyl Iodides. Attempts were 
made to replace Silver Nitrite by means of Lead Nitrite, but 
without success Ray has, however, shown that by the inter¬ 
action of Mercurous Nitrite and Ethyl Iodide both Nitro-Ethane 
and its Isomer, Ethyl-Nitrite are formed in equal quantities 
( Annalev , Bd. 316, 253). Ray and Neogi (Proc. Chom. Soc., 
1907, 246) have also succeeded in preparing considerable quan¬ 
tities of many Aliphatic Nitro-(Compounds by using Mercurous 
Nitrite in the place of the Silver Compound. Ray and Neogi 
(Trans. Cliem. Soc.. 1906, 1900) have also prepared Aliphatic 
Nitro-Compounds by the interaction of the Alkali Salts of Ethyl 
Sulphuric Acid and the Alkali Nitrites. Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, 
the aromatic analogue of Nitro-Methane, was prepared by 
Gabriel (1885) by the interaction of Silver Nitrite on Benzyl 
Chloride. Gabriel and Kopp (B. 18, 1254; 19, 1145) have also 
prepared the same compound by the action of acids upon the 
Di-Sodio-Derivative of Nitro-Benzylidine phthalide. In this 
paper we have prepared Phenyl-Nitro-Methane by the inter¬ 
action of Mercurous Nitrite on Benzyl Chloride. Experiments 
are progressing for the preparation of Phenyl-Nitro-Methane 
by the interaction of the Alkali Salts of Toluene-exo-Sulphonic 
Acid and Alkali Nitrites. 

Experimental .—In order to compare the yields of Phenyl- 
Nitro-Methane formed by the respective use of Silver and 
Mercurous Nitrites we have prepared the compound by both 
the methods. 

Interaction between Silver Nitrite and Benzyl 
Chloride. 

70 grams of dry Silver Nitrite were mixed with about 30 
grams of white sand and heated with 56 greytns of Benzyl Chlo¬ 
ride on a water-bath in a flask with an upright spiral conden¬ 
ser. Large quantities of nitrous fumes due to the formation 
of Nitric Oxide were evolved and a lighted match present¬ 
ed to the exit end of the condenser did not cause the 
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ensuing gas to catch fire. The reaction was vigorous and after 
some time the evolution of nitrous fumes ceased. The con¬ 
tents of the flask were next stirred and heated gently in an 
open flame. The resulting Phenyl-Nitro-Methane with excess 
of unchanged Benzyl Chloride was distilled in vacuo. The 
liquid thus obtained was then fractionally re-distilled under 
reduced pressure. The results of one typical operation with 
the substances taken in the proportions noted above are given 
below. The fraction (120°—160°) gives very readily the charac¬ 
teristic test of Nitro-Compounds of solidifying en masse on the 
addition of alcoholic caustic soda on account of the formation 
of the sodium compound. 

Pressure 20 m.m. liquid boiling 

below 100° .. 11*3 grams. 

„ between 100°—120° .. 5-9 grams. 

„ „ 120°—165° .. 3-2 grams. 

The liquid boiling between 120° to 156^ is practically pure 
Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, which was found by Gabriel to boil at 
160° at 36 m.m. and at 210' at atmospheric pressure with 
decomposition, that boiling between 100°— 120° also gives the 
test of Nitro-Compounds but to a less extent. The fraction 
below 100° consists mainly of unchanged Benzyl Chloride. 1 


Interaction between Mercurous Nitrite and Benzyl 
Chloride. 

Mercurous Nitrite was prepared on the large scale according 
toRay’smethod(Annalen,II.049, 1898; Annalen,ll. 462,1901), 
using Nitric Acid diluted in the ratio of 1 to 3 We have found 
that the same acid may be used two or three times for the 
preparation of two or three crops of the yellow crystals of the 
compound. When used for the fourth time, the acid being very 
weak, the yellow crystals were largely mixed with large colourless 
crystals of Mercurous Nitrate. 76 grams>of dry Mercurous Nitrite 
mixed with about 26 grams of clean white sand were taken in 
the apparatus described above and 36 grams of Benzyl 
Chloride added. No heat was at first developed, which was 
also the case with Silver Nitrite. When, however, the flask was 
heated on a water-bath, very violent reaction took place with 
a copious evolution of nitrous fumes. The contents of the 
flask were next submitted to vacuum distillation and the 
liquid thus obtained was fractionally redistilled as described 

1 It was found that pure Benzyl Chloride boils at about 100° at 20 
m.m. and that Nitro-Benzene which resembles Phenyl-Nitro-Methane in 
odour but does not give the sodium salt test boils at about 110° C. under 
the same pressure. 
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under Silver Nitrite, In the case of Mercurous Nitrite, the 
reaction is much more vigorous than in the case of Silver 
Nitrite. 

Pressure 20 m.m. liquid boiling 

below 100° .. 5*2 grams. 

,, between 100°—120° .. 3 grams. 

,, ,, 129°—155° .. 9*6 grams. 

From the above results it is seen that the yield of Phenyl- 
Nitro-Methane is much greater with Merourous Nitrite than in 
the case of Silver Nitrite, while in the case of pure Aliphatic 
Nitro-Compounds the yield is much less. It is also to be 
noted here that the reaction of Merourous Nitrite with Alkyl 
Iodides is much slower than with the Silver Compound, while 
with Benzyl Chloride the reverse is the case. 




45* Materia Medica Animalium Indica. 
By David Hooper. 


Workers on Indian Materia Medica have paid more atten¬ 
tion to drugs of vegetable origin than those of the animal 
kingdom. One reason for this neglect is because drugs of the 
latter class form a small proportion of those in general use. 
The present paper is an attempt to bring these materials to¬ 
gether in a classified form, to state their properties as far as they 
are known, and to give their composition where this has been 
ascert ained. The following works among others have been 
consulted in compiling the list, and notes from correspondence 
in the Office of the Reporter on Economic Products, Indian 
Museum, have been utilised :— 

Ainslie’s Materia Indica, 1826. Irvine’s Topography of 
Ajmeer, 1841. Honigberger’s Thirty-five Years in the East, 
1852. Baden Powell’s Punjab Products, 1868. Pharmaco¬ 
peia of India, 1868. Sakaram Arjun’s Bombay Drugs, 1877. 
U. C. Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, 1900. Khory’s 
Materia Medica of India, 1908. Watt’s Dictionary of the 
Economic Products, 1889-1893, and Commercial Products of 
India, 1908. 

Many substances sucli as the flesh of animals and chaims 
worn on the person to prevent disease are omitted from the list. 
Galls produced by insects have not been enumerated as it is 
considered more appropriate to deal with them as vegetable 
structures under the name of the trees upon which they are 
formed. The present list of animal drugs therefore includes, 
as far as possible, those that are recognized by Hindu and 
Muhammadan physicians and sold in the bazar. 1 have to 
acknowledge the valuable help I have received from Dr. N. 
Annandale in identifying specimens and for supplying informa¬ 
tion on many of the products. 

PROTOZOA. 

Nummulites atacicus. 

These button-like fossils are sold in the drug bazar of 
Lahore under the name of savqh vadh. 

In Baden Powell’s “ Punjab Pioducts ” the following 
fossils are enumerated = , 

Sang-i-khurus, a fossil enerinite (Echinodermata). 
Sang-i-irmali, a fossil (Echinodermata). 

Hajr-ul-yahudi, enerinite. 
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Sang-i-sliadnaj, a fossil nummulite 
Sane ha, a nummulite from Mazan hills 

These fos&ils have no other virtue than what they derive 
from calcium carbonate, but on the strength of the doctnne of 
similitudes they aie administered on account of their resem¬ 
blance to the products of disease 

Spowjida or Porifera 

Spongia . . Sponge. 

Vern —Muahadal Hind T adatu, Guz , Abar murdah, 
Pers Isfan), Arab 

The name seems to be given from the idea that this sub¬ 
stance is allied in its natuie to the clouds, and hence its pro¬ 
perty of holding water 

Jhe antacid properties of burnt sponge and its tome and 
deobstruent qualities have been much extolled It is given in¬ 
ternally in cases of dropsy, dysentery and bowel complaints 
Its efficacy is supposed to depend upon the iodino it contains. 
Sponge consists of an organic body, spongin and 3 to 4 per 
cent of ash 


ACTINOZOA 

Alcyonann 

Corallii m ri brum, Lam . Red coral 

Vein — Mungki sakh , sang-i-marfan , Hind , Pravala , 
Mar , Kya V( khet , Burm , Bussud, Arab Marfan , Pers , 
Prabala , birbat , Sans 

Obtained from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Coast 

This coial is digested m lime juice and reduced to powder, 
or calcined in covered crucibles and then powdered It is used 
as a tonic and to check vomiting and acidity dependmg on 
dyspepsia Di Honigbetger says, the Hakims use it externally 
for weakness of vision, and internally for spitting of blood, and 
suppression of urine Coral consists principally of calcium 
carbonate, the red kind has been said to contain about 4 per 
cont of ternc oxide My specimens are free from iron and the 
colouring matter is orgamc Baden Powell refers to Kushta 
8anq-i-marjan , from Hirmur, as a pink powder not effervescing 
with acids 

Tubipora musica, Cham . . Organ pipe coral. 

Vern — Mungay-h-jar 

Composed of a number of bnght red tubular cylindrical 
thecae united together. It is used in the same manner as red 
coral The colouring matter is organic 
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ECHINOIDEA. 

Cidaris sp. 

Vern.:— Sany-yahudi , Savj-jahud, Sungderaz, Surkoola, Pat - 
har-ka-ber , Hind. ; Dugre bore , Bomb. Jews’ stone. 

This fossil echinoid consists of the petrified spines of a sea 
urchin. Extravagant ideas prevail as to the origin of this 
drug which some suppose to be a petrified fruit. Pathar-ka- 
ber, the name it lias m Delhi, signifies stones or petrified fruits 
of Zizyphus jububa. It is described in “ Taleef Shereef ” 
under the name of Sungjerabut and is said to be useful in 
wounds and internally in flatulence and diarrlnea. It is sold 
in Bombay and the Punjab. Samples in the Indian Museum 
came from Delhi, Amritsar and Lahore. Mr. G. H. Tipper of 
the Geological Survey informs me that they come from the 
Jurassic of the Salt Range, Punjab. They contain 95 per cent, 
of calcium cat bonate. 


OLlGOCHiETA. 

Kharatin-khushk. According to Baden Powell’s “Punjab 
Products,” this is the name given to earth-worms collected in 
the rains, dried and sold in Lahore. 


HIRUDINEA. 

Leeches. 

Jok, ionk , Hind.; Drik, Kashmir*; Jala , Guz.; Altai , Tam.; 
Jdagalu , altalu, jeriku , Tel.; Jigani , Kan.; Attn, Malay; 
Miyon , minyon, Burm. : KudaUu , pundal , Sing. ; Jalukaha , 
Sans.; Aalag , zalo, Arab. ; Zalo , zalok , Pers. 

Leeches have long been known and recommended by Sans¬ 
krit writers. Those used in Bengal come chiefly from Baraset. 
The best are said to be obtained from Shekoabad in the United 
Provinces. Large numbers aie caught at Patiala in the Pun¬ 
jab. The species of Indian leeches have not been scientifically 
determined. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Crab. 

The carapace shells of crabs are employed medicinally at 
Lahore under the name of Kekra (Baden Powell). 

The so-called “ crab’s eyes,” sold in oriental bazars, are 
the opercula of gasteropod molluscs. (See Turbo sp.) 

Penbus monodon, Fabr. .. .. • .. Dried Prawn. 

Vern :— Mahi rubian , Hind. 

These dried crustaceans of a pinkish colour come from the 
ooast of Sind and are sold in the bazars of the Punjab. 
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Baden Powell catalogues another animal under the name 
of Mahi rubian ka kism , which comes from the sea coast. He 
says, “The sample is not a shrimp as* the first is, the dried 
pieces having a grey colour. 

ARACHNIDA. 

Trombidium gran dissimum, Koch. 

Vern. :— Birhoti , hhir buti, birbamti , Hind. ; Indrabovum , 
tumble puchi , Tam.; Kirmie aroosl , Arab.; Endra boga crimie , 
Sans. The Scarlet Mite or Rains’ Insect. 

This mite has been referred to Bucella carniola (Platt’s 
Dictionary), Mutella antiguensis (Honigberger , Mvtella occi~ 
dvutalis < Ainslie), and to species of Tetranyehus and Aranea . 
These insects are of a bright scarlet colour, velvety in appear¬ 
ance. They are found nearly all over India and Burma where 
the soil is sandy, and are very common at the commencement 
of the rainy season m July. They are dried and kept for sale 
in the bazars. The mite and the expressed oil have a great 
reputation among Muhammadans as an aphrodisiac. The oil 
is also used as an external application for various complaints. In 
Bengal it is considered to act as a nervine tonic. In Lahore 
according to Dr. Honigberger the mites are used against snake 
bites and in colic of horses. 

Dr. E. (L Hill of Allahabad in 1905 examined the oil 
expressed from the insects and communicated the results to 
this Society. He found tlie principal constituents to be my- 
risto-diolein, with small quantities of stearin, cholesterol, 
colouring matter and butyric acid. It does not possess the 
properties of a counter-irritant which had been ascribed to it 
by older writers. iJoiirn. .Ls. Soc. Bevg. 1905, 74.) 

INSECTA. 

Hcmiptera. 

Coccus cacti, Lmn. .. .. The Cochineal Insect. 

Vern. * — Kirmaj , kirmdana , Hind. ; Karmiz , Per. Cochi 

neal. 

The female insect dried. Used as a colouring agont and 
as an adjunct to expectorant mixtures. The Hakims con¬ 
sider it destructive to the generative faculty. The supply 
comes from Bombay ; that used in Afghanistan is said to come 
from Persia and Bokhara. 

Tachardia lacoa, Kerr. .. .. The Lac Insect. 

Seed lac is officinal at Lahore and is used in enlargement 
of the liver, dropsy, ulcers and wounds. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

Apis dorsata, Fabr. , .. .. The Hill Bee. 

Apis indioa, Fabr. .. .. The Tree Bee. 

Apis florba, Fabr. .. .. The Flower Bee. 

The properties of wax and honey are too well known to 
need description. 

An account of the sources, preparation, trade and compo¬ 
sition of the Bees’ wax of British India will be found in “ The 
Agricultural Ledger,” No. 7 of 1904. 

The honey of A. florea , as well as that of Mdipona 
is reputed in some districts to have medicinal properties. 

In Mandalay the comb (Pahtok pa in , Bunn.) is sold in the 
bazars at 2 annas a piece. It is mixed with oil and heated 
until a thick ointment is formed, which is applied to the heads 
of children. 

Dr. Homgberger states that wasp or hornet’s nests are 
recommended as anti spasmodic 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Bombyx fobtunatuk, Hutton. .. .. The Silk Moth, 

and other species. 

Vern. i—Abresham, Arab. ; Pat, Be ng.; Rcshm-ki-keri, i)uk 
The cocoons of the silk moth are said to be styptic and 
tonic. 

Burnt, they are given internally in profuse menstruation 
and chronic diarrhoea. 

Under this name in Ajmir white silk cut into small pieces 
is given as a remedy for impotence ( Irvine). 

Silk contains two albuminous substances, fibroin and 
sericin. 


UOLEOPTERA. 

Mylabris oicnoRii, Fabr. .. .. The Teleni Fly. 

and other species. 

Vern. :—Telni , telni-makkhi, Hind.; Bad-bo-ki-yiranyi, 
zirartgi, Dee. : Pinsttarin-i , Tam. ; Rlishtering-igelu , Tel. 

These beetles are of common occurrence throughout India, 
especially in Hyderabad, Deccan, and Central India. 

This blistering beetle was first brought to notice in 1809 
by General Hardwicke (in Asiatic Researches , Vol. V), and has 
since been recommended by Drs. Adam Burt (1809), W. Hun¬ 
ter, Fleming and George Bidie. 

In the rainy season from June to December the beetles are 
found feeding upon species of Hibiscus , Sida, and plants of tho 
Cuourbitacese. They are recommended to be gathered in the 
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morning or evening and immediately killed by exposing them 
to steam. They are then thoroughly dried in the sun and kept 
in bottles to preserve them from moisture. The beetles con¬ 
sisting of several species of Mylabrideae are collected for com¬ 
mercial purpose at Gwalior, and are used in all the Government 
Medical Store Depots as a substitute for Spanish fly (Cantharis 
vesicaioria). 

The natives recognize their anti-hydrophobic properties 
and employ them in cases of bites of mad dogs. As a blister¬ 
ing agent they are not well recognized, the cauterium actuate 
or burning with a hot iron being preferred. 

The Telini fly yields a larger quantity of cantharidin than 
Spanish blistering fly. Mvlabris beetles have been found to 
contain from 0*73 to 1*92 per cent, of cantharidin, while the 
average yield of active principle in commercial cantharides is 
0 6 per cent. Eldred and Bartholomew in 1908 found 1*24 and 
1*36 per cent, of cantharidin in Chinese blistering flies. The 
ash varies from 3*8 to 5 per cent. 

La him s macolatus, Falderm. . .. The Cocoon. 

Vern .:—Schaktir tigat, trihula , tricala , Pers.; Sakar-eU 
tighal , shakarti-fal , Hind. 

The cocoons are formed by this curculionid beetle on a 
species of Echinops. The cocoons are ovoid or globular in 
form, about J inch in length, their inner surface is composed of 
a smooth, hard, dusky layer, external to which is a thick 
rough tuberculated coating of greyish-white colour and earthy 
appearance. Some of the cocoons have attached to them the 
remains of the tomentose stalk or spiny leaf of the plant. 
The drug is brittle and sweetish to the taste. Dr. Honigberger 
states that these insect nests were imported into Lahore from 
the Peninsula. The cocoons are figured in Hanbury’s 
“Science Papers/’ p 161, and in Honigberger’s “Thirty-five 
years in the East.” 

The saccharine principle was examined by Berthelot 
(Compt. Bendus t 28 Juin 1858, 1276) and named by him treha¬ 
lose, a body possessing distinctive properties which separate 
it from other sugars. By means of a ferment, trehalase, 
obtained from cultivation of Aspergillus niger , P. Harang has 
obtained from 23 to 30 per cent, of trehalose from the 
cocoons. (J. Pharm. Chim ., 1906, 23,471.) 

MOLLUSCA. 

Meleagrina margaritifera, Lam. Pearl Oyster. 

Unio marginalis, Lam. .. Freshwater Pearl Mussel. 

Vern. :—Mukta , Sans,; Mootie , Hind.; Moothoo , Tam.; 
Juhur, lulu, i\j*ab.; Mirivareed , Pers. 
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Pearls have been used in medicine from a very ancient 
period and are mentioned in Sanskrit literature by Susruta. 
They are purified for use by boiling with the leaves of certain 
plants, calcining them in covered crucibles and reducing to 
powder. The powder is esteemed in urinary diseases and 
consumption, and is said to increase the strength, nutrition and 
energ 3 ' of weak patients. Arabian physicians suppose pow¬ 
dered pearls to have virtues in weak eyes. 

The only value possessed by the gem is doubtless that of 
an antacid, a property for w T hich it was used in former times 
in European medioine. The supply of pearls for this purpose, 
no doubt, came from India. Linschoten wrote in the sixteenth 
century of seed pearls : *‘ They are sold by the ounce, and used 
by Potticaries and by Physitions, and to that end many of 
them are carried into Portingall and Venice, and are very good 
and cheap.” Irvine records that small seed pearls, called 
Motibuka , were brought from Bombay and prescribed in Ajinir 
for impotency. They cost Ks. 7 per tola in 1841. 

Placenta orbicularis (Placuna pla¬ 
centa, Linn.) .. .. .. Window Oyster. 

The pearls from this species besides being used to some 
extent for ornamental purposes, are supposed to possess invigor¬ 
ating properties and are used as a medicine. In South India 
the lime prepared from these shells is used by the rich in 
mixing with pdn-ftupari. 

Avtcula sp. 

Vern.:— Kha-ya-kamci , Burm. 

The shells from Tavoy and Mergui are sold in Moulmein. 
Price, 15 annas each, A paste is made of the shell and water 
in conjunction with other articles and is given for diabetes. 

Ostrea sp. .. .. . # .. Oyster. 

Vern.:— Sipi, Hind.; Kalu , Guz.; Teram , Malay. 

These shells are sold in Mandalay under the same name as 
that of the Aviada . They come from Moulmein. They con¬ 
tain about 90 per cent, of calcium carbonate. 

Unio spp. .. .. Freshwater Mussels. 

Vern.:— Yauk-thwa , Burm. 

The shells of two of these species are sold in Mandalay. 
In combination with other drugs they are paid to be useful Tor 
coughs. Concha fiuviatilis mentioned by Hr. Honigberger is 
probably of this genus. It is said to be used by the hakims at 
Lahore as a medicine. The shell with the common people 
serves for a spoon out of which they take their medicine. 
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Cypraea moneta, Linn. 

Vern. :~-Cowri, sipi, Hind.; Codi, Guz.; Bey a, Beng.; 
Kywepek, Burm.; Sadaf, wuda , Arab.; Khar mahra , Pers.; Vara - 
tifca hey a, Sans. 

A species of Cyprcea is collected on the sea shore, and the 
shells are sold in Mandalay as a remedy for venereal diseases. 

Fasciolaria spp. .. .. .. The Operculum. 

Vern.:— Nakh, Sita-uulc , Hind. ; Nakhla , Mar. ; Nakhun , 
Peis, and Punj.; Azfar-ut-fib, Arab.; Unguis odoratus, Unguis 
dumoni , Lat.; Onyx, Greek ; Sckecheleth, Heb.; Scented nails, 
Eng. 

Tlie operculum of Fasciolaria trapezium and other species 
of tulip shells and perhaps of other Muricida* is a perfume and 
medicine of very ancient use. It is now recognized as the 
origin of onychia, one of the ingredients of the sacred incense 
of the tabernacle (Mxodus xxx. 34). It was the Blatta 
Bizantia of Eastern Europe, and was quoted by Dioscorides as 
Onyx “quod in India nardiferis paludibus invenitur.” and 
described their properties. Avicenna in his ("anon describes 
several varieties of Azfar-ut-tib Linneus ascribed the origin 
to Strombus lentiginosus. Humph iuh enumerates ten kirnN of 
odoriferous onyx which serve as the basis of the principal 
perfumes of the Indian Islands {Herb. A mb , 11, 0. 17). The 
perfume is developed by heating. The nails are powdered and 
mixed with oil and fried, and the mixture is applied to the 
body or head as a cosmetic. In medicine the opoiculum is 
pi escribed by Hakims in epilepsy and hysteria. 

Azfar ul-tib as sold in the bazars is a thick horny dark- 
brown, claw-like, ovate opercule, one inch broad by 1£ inch 
long, on its outer face are many concentric lines surrounding a 
sub-apical nucleus, in the inner face the concentric lines are 
finer with a broad smooth glossy swelling along its outer 
margin. Chamra nuk is the bazar name for the operculum 
with a part of the flesh of the mollusc attached. The oporcula 
are very albuminous and contain about* two per cent, of ash ; 
they evolve pyrrhol when submitted to destructive distillation. 

The drug is imported into Bombay from Aden and Zanzi¬ 
bar and is valued at one rupee per pound. 

Pterooeras lamb is, Linn. .. ,. Spider Claw. 

Vern.:— Khaya-ihin , Burm. 

These shells obtained from Mergui and Tavoy are sold in 
Moulmein. They are given in the form of a paste mixed with 
other articles in diabetes. 

Titrbinella rapa, Lam. .. .. The Conch shell. 

Vern.:— Shankka , skenkham , Sans.; Sukk, Duk.; SankJia , 
Guz. and Tam. 
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In Patna the shavings of conch shells are sold as medicine 
under the name of Sunhchoorum. They are considered ant¬ 
acid and alterative. 

Conch shell lime (Sanhha bhasma) is a favouritp caustic in 
Hindu medicine: it is prepared from the refuse shells left by the 
bangle-makers of Dacca. 

Fusus sp. 

Vern.:— Khayn-thin , Burm. 

This is sold in Mandalay under the same vernacular name 
as the conch shell. It is brought from Moulmein. 

Turbo sp. .. .. .. The Operculum. 

Vein. :—Navi sanhha , Beng.; Chesm sirtan , Pers. 

Ainslie informs us that the Persians employ crab's eyes or 
crab’s stones as an absorbent. They were procured in abundance 
from Astracan. In Calcutta they are used as a charm for 
rheumatism and other complaints. The stones are white with 
brown patches, weighing less than one gramme each. The 
inner surface is plane with a spiral groove ,n the centre, the 
outer surface is convex. They contain calcium carbonate. 

Sepia sp. .. .. .. Indian Cuttle Fish. 

Vern. :—Samundar jug , sam undr-phen , samudrafcna, Hind.; 
Dirya-ka-kuff, Dec.; Keddelnuray , Tam.; Samvdrapu-nurugu , 
Tal ; Kaj-i-daria (the foam of the water), Pers. ; Cuttle fish 
bone, Eng. 

The internal calcareous skeleton of the cuttle fish is fre¬ 
quently used in medicine. It is the Os sepias of v/ld pharma¬ 
copeias. The fine scrapings of the bone boiled in oil are 
dropped into the ear in ear-ache and otorrhcea. Sometimes 
the powder is placed in the ear, lime juico being added to 
produce effervescence which relieves the pain. It is usually 
brought by returned pilgrims from Mecca and hence is looked 
upon as a very important medicine. In Burma a species of 
Sepia is called Ye-jiet or “ Water-hen.” Sepia bone is consi¬ 
dered refrigerant, absorbent and ant-acid. In Ajrair it is used 
in eye ointments. 

The Indian cuttle fish bone has the following composition : 
calcium carbonate 88-7, calcium sulphate *76, organic matter 
and water 9*3, iron oxide and alumina *46, magnesia and alkalis 
1*7, silica T, phosphoric acid *02. 

PISCES. 

The oil from the livers of certain fish is palatable and lias a 
similar composition to that of cod-liver oil, and has been 
recommended as a substitute. Some of the oils were prepared 
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in the Indian Museum in 1909 and submitted to analysis. 
The liver of the white Sting Ray (Trygon microps) for instance 
weighed 89J pounds. It was composed of 71*6 parts of oil, 17*7 
parts of water and 10 7 parts of hepatic tissue. The oil 
deposited an amount of white fat, chiefly palmitin, at the cold 
weather temperature, and possessed a not unpleasant odour 
and a yellowish colour. The following constants were obtained: 
Specific gravity at 50°0. 0*914; melting point 22° ; acid value 
0-98; saponification value 194*0; iodine value 124*7; Reichert- 
Meissl 0*26; Fatty acids per cent 93*2, melting at 37*5°, neutrali¬ 
sation value 203*4. The oil contained a cholesterol affording 
a rose-red colour with sulphuric acid. 

The spiney tails of a species of Trygon ( Nga-leiUkyant , 
Burm.) are brought from Mergui and Tavoy to Moulmein and 
sold for medicine at 8 as. for 2 ticals. A paste of these is 
given to patients suffering from urinal disorders and diabetes. 

Otoliths or bones from the head of certain fish are sold in 
the bazars as an aphrodisiac. They are small, hard, whitish- 
grey, oval shaped, shell-like bodies, consisting of calcium carbo¬ 
nate. The vernacular name is Sang-i-sarmahi or Sung-surmaiyc 
(white surmaiye). They are sold at Delhi, Patna and Ajmir at 
8 as. per tola. 

The bile (pitta) of the rohitaka or Roliu fish (Cyprinus 
Jiohita or Labeo rohita, Day) is used in medicine by the Hindus 
and is considered laxative. 

CHELONIA. 

Chelone sp. .. .. .. .. Turtle. 

Vern.:— Kachra , Hind.; Kachbo , Guz. 

Mr. Hughes Buffer has drawn attention to the peculiar use 
of the turtle shell in medicine. The people of the Mekran 
coast have the habit of tying a piece of the shell 4 by 2 inches 
to any animal having a stoppage of urine. 

The oil of turtles is nutritive and demulcent. 

In Assam turtles’ eggs are eaten and-used medicinally. 

OPHIDIA. 

The author of the Ulfaz Udwiyeh quotes the medicinal 
qualities of the flesh and skin of various snakes. The cast-off 
coat or slough under the names of Exuvia serpentis and 
Spolium serpentis was formerly used as a ligature in intermit¬ 
tent fevers. The skins are still sold in the bazars as a remedy 
for epilepsy. 

LACERTILIA. 

Soinoijs mitranus, Anders. .. .. The dried lizard. 

(Syn. S. armarine, Murray.) 
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Vern.: —Reg mahi , reg-mas, Hind.; Sarado, icakida , Bomb. 

Honigberger, Baden Powell and Sakharam Arjun refer 
this “sand fish” to Lacerta scincus, Linn., but this specieB is 
peculiar to Egypt and Algeria, and does not extend beyond the 
shores of the Red Sea. 8. mitranus occurs only in the sandy 
region of Sind. The lizard is eviscerated and dried and in this 
state is sold in the bazars of Northern India. It is beaten 
into a paste and administered with spices. It has a reputation 
as a nervine stimulant, tonic and aphrodisiac. 

An oil is sometimes prepared from this and other lizards, 
and used by Muhammadans as an aphrodisiac. Irvine speaks 
of Sanda , a kind of lizard which is distilled and the oily product 
used in Ajmir. 

Mabuia oarinata, Boulenger. 

According to the Dictionary of Economic Products this 
lizard, the common Indian skink, is used medicinally. 

MAMMALIA. 

SlRENIA. 


Halicore indicus, Desm. .. .. The Dugong. 

This species is distributed throughout the Indian Ocean, 
on the west of Ceylon, and in the Eastern Archipelago. From 
6 to 14 gallons of oil is yielded by each animal. The oil which 
is free from odour is highly valued in medicine and cookery. 
It is said to be an admirable substitute for cod-liver oil. 

CETACEA. 

Physeter macrocephalus, Linn. .. The Sperm Whale. 

Vern. :— Abr-i-amber , Arab.; SahabtUa , Pers.; Ambana, 
Guz.; Ambergris , Eng. 

A morbid excretion found in the intestine of the whale, 
found in the sea and on the coasts of India, Africa and Brazil. 
A single piece has been known to weigh 750 lbs. It was 
introduced into medicine by the Arabs, and is prescribed for 
its stimulant and antispasmodic properties. It is mostly used 
in perfumery. It contains about 85 per cent, of ambrein, 
balsamic extractive and a minute quantity of ash. 

Platanista gangetica, Gray & Harder. .. Gangetic Dolphin. 

Vern. : — Sus , susa , Hind. ; Susuk , sishuk , Beng. ; Sisurqar, 
Sans.; Bhutan , sunsar .; Sind. ; Hiho , seho,, Ass.; Uuh t Sylhet. 

This dolphin is common in the tidal waters of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The flesh is eaten by particular 
castes and the oil has a great reputation as an embrocation. 
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The oil has the following constants :—Specific gravity at 
15^*921; Acid value 21*36; saponification value 198*8; iodine 
value 106*9 ; Reichert-Meissl value *71 ; Fatty aoids per cent. 
94; melting at 25*5' ; neutralisation value 205; iodine value 
116*5. The solid fats consist chiefly of palmitin ; no sperma¬ 
ceti is present. 


UNGULATA. 

Rhinoceros unicornis, Linn. .. The Rhinooeros. 

Linschoten devotes a chapter to the value of the various 
parts of this animal. He says : “Their horns in India are much 
esteemed and used against all venime, poyson, and many other 
diseases: likewise his teeth, claws, flesh, skin and blood, and 
his very dung and water and all, whatsoever is about him, is 
much esteemed in India, and used for the curing of many 
diseases and sicknesses, which is very good and most true, 
as T myself have found.” In Taleef Shercef (translated by 
Playfair, 1833) rhinoceros flesh and smoke from the horn are 
highly praised. The horn, assumed to be that ol the unicorn, 
had virtues ascribed to it in Europe up to the seventeenth 
century. 

The urine from the animal preserved in the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, is in great demand to the present day as a 
tonic for the treatment of enlarged spleen. It was analysed by 
Col. L. A. Waddell in 1893 (Indian Medical Gazette. May), 
who found it to be alkaline in reaction to have phosphates in 
abundance. 

The dried blood of the Rhinoceros (ft. sondaicus) is used in 
Moulmein as an important medicine under the name of Kyav 
thwe. The blood is dried in the gut of the bowel and resembles 
black pudding. The price is one rupee per tical or one rupee 
in weight. It is valued by Burmans and Chinese. In the 
Mandalay drug shops a substance similar to congealed blood is 
sold as a substitute for the more costly rhinoceros blood. Its 
origin could not be ascertained. 

Bos indica .. .. .. .. The Cow. 

Vern.:— Gao-lochan> Hind. ; Korashanum , Tam. ; Hejr-ul- 
hucker , Arab. ; Goivzerch , Pers.; Gorochana , Sans. The biliary 
calculus of the cow or ox. 

These secretions are found in the gall bladder of oows and 
oxen in India. They are of the size of a large marble and of a 
bright yellow colour. They are considered valuable in certain 
indispositions of young children, accompanied with acidity 
and deficiency of bile; they are besides reckoned cordial and 
alexipharmic, and useful in abortion and diseases supposed to 
be caused by evil spirits. 
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The bile (Safra, Hind., Pitta , Sans.) of the buffalo, wild 
bear, goat, peacock and rohitaka fish (Cyprina Rohita ) is used 
under the designation of pancha pitta or five biles. According 
to Dr. Honigberger it is considered laxative. 

Dr. Aitchison says that in Afghanistan the dung of sheep 
and goats is converted by destructive distillation into a tar or 
pitch called sia-roghav which is used to protect the sores on 
cattle from flies. 

Bezoah Stone. 

Vern.:— Padzahr , Pers. ; Bazahr , Arab.; Vishilr kulloo, 
Tam. 

This substance appears to have been first used as a 
medicine by the Arabians, Avonzoar gives a wonderful account 
of it; and Ragis in his Continens describes it fully, and extols 
its good qualities as a sudorific and alexipharmic. In India it 
ih still supposed to possess sovereign virtues as an external 
application in cases of snake bite or scorpion stings. Linscho- 
ten devotes a chapter to the description of “ Bezar stones 
and other stones good against poyson,” and he quotes De 
Orta's account of the origin of this biliary concretion. He 
says: “ The Bezar stone commeth out of Persia from the land 
or Province called Carassonc (Khorasan), and also out of other 
places in India : they grow within the maw of a sheepe or goat, 
about a little straw, that lyeth in the middle of the maw : the 
stone is very slicke and smootli without, of a daike greene 
colour.’’ Similar stones are obtained from the cow, goat, wild 
boar, antelope, porcupine and camel. That obtamed from the 
camel is the cheapest, but that from the Persian wild goat 
(Capra aigagrus) is considered the most efficacious. 

Two specimens are shown in the Indian Museum. The 
larger one, about the size of a small hen’s egg, is dark green in 
colour and made up of concentric layers surrounding a central 
straw. The substance of the stone is almost entirely soluble 
in spirit. The smaller one from a Persian goat is dark brown 
in colour, cylindrical, one inch long by one-third of an inch in 
diameter. 

Camelus .. .. .. .. Camel. 

Mai-sutr-arabi is the name given by Irvine (“Topography 
of Ajmcre ”) to the blood which has congealed in the body of 
a young camel. The camel after being overfed is driven about 
violently, and then killed, when the blood is extracted. It is 
brought from Bombay to Delhi and costs three rupees a'tola. 
It ifi administered in cases of impotence/ 

Ainslie says the rennet of the camel, which the Persian 
term puneer mayehshooter , is placed amongst their aphrodisiacs. 

Dr. Honigberger calls the substance Camelinum coagulum , 
and says it is highly esteemed by Arabian doctors. 
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Baden Powell says Maya shutr arabi is the rennet from 
the stomach of the camel. The genuine article is brought from 
Arabia and sells at Rs. 8 for 4 oz. 

I have not met with this article in Calcutta. 

Cervtts duvauceli, Cuv. .. .. The Barasingha. 

Vern.:— Mrigasringa , Sans.; Sambaracinga , Mar., Harts¬ 
horn. 

The antlers of the barasingha stag, incinerated in closed 
vessels, is used in painful affections of the heart, pleurodynia, 
sciatica and lumbago. Powdered in water or rubbed on a 
stone in conjunction with other ingredients it is used as an 
application in headache and rheumatic pain. It is given in 
doses of about twenty grains in olarified butter. It is officinal 
in Lahore, the supply being received from Kashmir (Honig- 
berger). In Bombay transverse sections of the horn of Sambar 
(C. unicolor) are soid as a medicine under the name of Sambar 
singh. 

Hartshorn contains 57*5 per cent, of ash consisting chiefiy 
of calcium phosphate. 

Moschus mosohiferus, Linn. .. .. The Musk Deer. 

Vern.:— Kastura , Hind.; Mushka , mriganabhi , Sans. The 
Pod. 

Musk is the unctuous grain found in the pod or abdominal 
gland of the animal. The Bharaprakasa describes three varie¬ 
ties of musk: Kamrupa, the best; Nepala, of intermediate 
quality; and Kashmiri, inferior. Modem trade recognises 
three kinds: J. Russian, 2. Assamese, 3. Chinese or Ton- 
quinese. 

India receives her supply of musk from Tibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Naga and Mishmi hills. 

Musk is used as a stimulant, antispasmodic and expecto¬ 
rant in low fevers, chronic cough or general debility. Its chief 
use, however, is in perfumery. The price of Tibetan musk is 
about Rs. 40 per ounce and that of Bhutan Rs. 32. In 1841 
it sold in Ajmir at Rs. 12 per tola (Irvine). 

CARNIVORA. 

Ursus torquattts, Wagner .. .. Himalayan bear. 

Vern.:— Barlu-lce-cherbee , Hind. The Fat. 

Bears’ grease is appreciated for its medicinal properties 
and is an article of commerce in Northern India. It is pre¬ 
pared in Kangra, Mussoorie and Kumaon by heating the fatty 
tissue, as in rendering lard from the leaf of a pig, and straining 
while hot through a cloth. It is an emollient in rheumatism, 
and is used as a heating application to wounds, bruises and 
sores. 1 
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Tlie fat has been examined by the author (Joum. Asiatic 
Society Bengal , Vol. IV, No. 2, 1908, 33). It has a yellowish 
white cplour, a rancid odour, and a soft granular and pasty 
consistenoe at 21°. The following constants were obtained 
from two samples : Specific gravity at 50°0*9013, *9007; melt¬ 
ing point 37°5, 34*5°; acid value 13*8, 33*19; saponification 
value 203*8, 204*25 ; iodine value 52*77, 62*8; Reiohert-Meissl 
value *93, *86; fatty acids percent. 94*78, 93*81; melting point 
42°, 40° ; neutralization value 205*6, 207*3 ; iodine value 57*2, 
62*9. The fat consists chiefly of olein and palmitin with a 
small quantity of stearin. 

Vivbrra zibetha, Linn. .. .. .. Civet Cat. 

Vem.:—The animal: Khattas , Hind. ; Pullreghu puney , 
Tam.; The pouch Ladana , Beng. and Hind.; Pullughu shuttam , 
Tam.; Zabad , Arab.; Gandhamayara, Sans. 

The Civet cat is found throughout India from Assam to 
Malabar, and in Burma, Nepal and Arabia. The glandular 
receptacle contains an unctuous, odorous secretion used as a 
substitute for musk and castoreum. In Travancore there was 
once an establishment maintained at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment in which these animals were kept and reared for the sake 
of their secretion. 

Civet is chiefly employed in perfumery and in scenting 
medicinal oils; it is also considered to possess anodyne and 
anti-spasmodic properties. 

RODENTIA. 


Castor fiber, Linn. .. .. .. Beaver. 

Vem.:— Janda-bidastar , Hind.; Ghenda, Sans. Castoreum. 

Castoreum is a fatty substance secreted by peculiar glands 
of this animal, and used as a therapeutic agent. It is obtained 
from North America and Siberia. It is reported to be sold in 
the Indian bazars under the above vernacular names, but I 
have never met with the article. Col. Phillott in * 4 Baz-nama- 
yi Nasiri ’ ’ speaks of it under the Persian or Arabic name of 
bachagan i or, more correctly, ash-i-bachagan, so called from the 
fact that it is a medicine given to infants. 

CHEIROPTERA. 


Hipposiderus, sp. „ . .. .. .. Bat. 

Vern.:— Tauklawa , Malay ; Kam yaft , Baluch. The dung 
or guano. 

Masson in his 4 ‘Journey to Kalat” (1843) speaks of bats’ 
dung being held in high repute for its properties in ailments of 
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the eye. Mr. Hughes Buller says that it is used in Baluohis- 
tan, taken in the form of a draught for gonorrhoea. 


Mummy. 

Vem.:— Mumiai, silajit, Hind.; Silajatu, Sans. ; Khalmolt , 
masliana churro , Baluch.; Arkuljibbal , mumiyai , Pers.; Osteo- 
colla. Lat.; Rook sweat, Eng. 

This is one of the most remarkable of all Hindu medicines. 
There is still some obscurity surrounding its origin. It is 
apparently not derived from the vegetable kingdom. Although 
it exudes from rocks it cannot be claimed as a mineral product. 
Its peculiar unctuous and nitrogenous nature and its long 
association with Egyptian mummies locate it therefore among 
the animal materia medica. Mummy was a medicine of great 
repute in Europe during the Middle Ages, and was no doubt a 
preparation made from embalmed bodies although often 
subject to adulteration. The mumiai obtained as a secretion 
from the mummy mountain in Persia and described by Chardin, 
Kaempfer Ouseley, Le Brun and other old travellers appears to 
be the same substance as the black variety of silajit obtained 
at the present time from the Himalayas and so much appreci¬ 
ated in medicine. The occurrence and composition of silajit 
were described by the writer in a paper read before this Society 
in 1903 (Journ. Asiat. Soc.Beng., Vol. LXX1I, pt. 11, No. 3, 
99-104). From further samples chemically examined and fuller 
information on its origin and distribution it must be admitted 
that while it is an interesting relic of primitive medicine it has 
little claim to possess any valuable therapeutic properties. 



46. Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah, Tate Sap, 
Lower Siam. 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc., F.A.S.B- 


The Koh Si Hah are a group of five rocky islands of lime¬ 
stone that rise from the shallow waters of the Tal6 Sap 
(“ Great Lake ”), a lagoon on the east coast of the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula that closely resembles the Chilka 
Lake in Orissa and Ganjam in many respects. 

The photograph hero reproduced was taken in the chief 
of these islands in 1899 while I was a member of the Skeat 
Expedition, and is, I think, worth publishing as an illustra¬ 
tion of the primitive religion of the people of those parts. 

The people are probably of mixed Siamese, Chinese and 
Malay descent and obtain their living, at any rate for a part 
of the year, by collecting the edible nests of a swift (Callo- 
calia innominata) which breeds in large numbers in the caves 
that honeycomb the islands. The nest-collectors live them¬ 
selves in the smaller caves, in which they erect platforms 
of bamboo whereon to sit and sleep. Their occupation is a 
hazardous one, for the approach to many of the bird-caves is 
dangerous and there are yawning cavities to be avoided. It 
is, moreover, pursued under very strict regulation, the right to 
collect the nests being leased out to a Chinaman for a consider¬ 
able sum every year. The inhabitants of the islands are his 
servants or hirelings, but judging from their offerings at the 
little shrines in their village, if it can be called a village, they 
have some interest in the take. 

The shrine figured was the larger of two situated in natural 
cavities in the rock above a platform of stone or bricks that 
had been built near the landing place. The other shrine 
contained as an object of worship a stone naturally of conical 
shape. Offerings of edible nests, most of them dirty, contami¬ 
nated with feathers and of little value, but a few clean and of 
the pale yellow colour that delights the Chinese epicure, were 
made before this shrine. It was approached by several little 
steps, which were for ornament or for the use of the spirits only, 
for it was situated only a few feet above the ground. The larger 
shrine was in a cliff at right angles to that in which the smaller 
one had been constructed and was situated rather higher above 
the platform. It had been formed, so far as it was otherwise 
than of natural formation, by placing a rough wooden frame 
of oblong shape at the entrance to the cavity. To this 
frame were attached, in the Chinese fashion, oblong pieces of 
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E on which squares of gold-leaf had been stamped and 
r pieces of paper on which pseudo-Chinese characters 
were printed. I say pseudo-Chinese characters advisedly, for 
although they were doubtless copied directly or indirectly from 
some Chinese prayer, they had become so degenerate in the 
process that they could no longer be recognised as characters 
at all. Advertisements from tins of canned fruit mid other Hke 
commercial produots were fixed up with the squares of gold- 
leaf and the sham Chinese prayers. 

The object of worship m this shrine consisted of an upright 
figure carved in wood and gilt. It had probably been intended 
by the sculptor for an image of Buddha, but a wooden sword 
had been inserted m one hand, and ft was recognized by the 
people of the islands as representing the guardian spirit of the 
caves. The figure stood on a rhinoceros skull, and round it 
was piled a most heterogeneous collection of natural curiosities, 
rude clay images of cattle, vases containing incense sticks 
and Buddhist rehquiaries The natural objects included croco¬ 
diles’ skulls, sharks’ jaws, sawfishes’ “saws” and stones of 
peculiar natural shape, especially pieces of stalagtite or stalag¬ 
mite that had assumed a vague resemblance to the human form. 

The shnne is mteiestmg as illustrating the bastard 
Buddhism, or rather the animism disguised under a thin 
veneer of Buddhism, that prevails among the moie primitive 
population of Lower Siam The advertisements offered at it 
have perhaps pecubar interest as illustrating the belief that a 
gpint cannot distinguish between the real and the ideal. The 
man who offered the covering of a tin of canned lichis, 
offered, m virtue of the pictures on the paper, not only the 
fruit m its glorified presentiment, but also the factory m which 
it had been prepared 
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47* List of Jesuit Missionaries in u Mogor (1580—1803). 

By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J, 


This list contains the names of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
North India as found in the Catalogues of the Provinoe of Goa 
preserved among our Archives in Europe. It was kindly for¬ 
warded to the writer by the late Fr. J B. Van Meurs, S.J., 
and cannot but render great service in all questions connected 
with the history of our North India Missions. Many of our 
Catalogues having been lost in troublous times, our list is not 
exhaustive, nor is it our intention, at present, to fill in the 
many gaps or to discuss the moot-points involved. This is 
a task from which other occupations may keep us for long 
debarred. 

Let it be borne in mind that our Catalogues are not always 
an infallible guide. They repiesent the missionary personnel at 
a given period, a status with whicli stress of circumstances 
might interfere even before it came into operation, or soon after. 
Such as it is, this list will work as a ready means of checking 
numerous historical data. 

Fr. J. B. Van Meurs’ notes do not go back to the very 
origin of the “ Mogor ” Mission, but only to 1593. It is well 
known that the first Mission to Akbar (1580—83' consisted of 
Bl. Rudolph Aquaviva, Fr. Anthony Monserrat and Fr. Francis 
Henriquez. The second (1590-91) was composed of Frs. Christo¬ 
pher de Vega, Edward Leitao, and a Companion, perhaps Fr. 
Francis Cabral, “not yet in priest’s orders.” The third 
Mission, according to our Catalogues, would date from 1593; 
but, Mr. E. D. Maclagan (< Joum . As. 80 c. Bengal , 1896, p. 64) 
shows that it left Goa only on December 3, 1594. 

We have refrained from interfering with the orthography 
of the proper names in the original. We simply insert in f ] 
the more likely forms As for the biographioal data inserted 
here and there, they are mostly from the pen of Fr. Van Meurs 
and supplement or modify what we wrote in Jesuit Missionaries 
in Northern India and Inscriptions on their Tombs , Agra (1580— 
1803), Catholic Orphan Press, Portuguese Church Street, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1907. 


'They are three in the Mission, Father tJerome] Xavier, 
Father [Emmanuel] Pinheyro [Pinheiro] and Brother 
[Benedict] Goes, who is in charge of the house.' 
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“ Fr. Jerome Xavier: born at Buro, in the Diocese of 
Pampeluna, was Rector of the College of Bassein and Cochin 
during 8 years ; Superior of the Professed House, Goa, 2 years ; 
Master of Novices, 1 year; professed, Jan. 15, 1584; died 
at Goa, June 27, 1617. In 1605, he is said to have been 12 
years Superior of the Mission and to be in the 56th year of his 
age, and the 37th of his religious life. ,,J 

“ Fr. Emmanuel Pinheiro : born in 1544 at Pontadelgado 
in the Island of St. Michael; entered the Society, March 6, 
1573; took the simple vows, June 15 [13?], 1598 ; was in the 
Mogor Mission from ‘ 1594.’ ” 

“ Bro. Benedict de Goes: born in the Island of St. Michael; 
took his last vows, June 13, 1598; was in the Mission from 
‘1593*; died ‘ in insula Gathayo ’, Apr. 11, 1607. In Dec. 

1599, he was in the 37th year of his age and the 11th of his 
religious life.” He joined the Order in India. 

1694 , ’.95, ’97, ’96’, ’99.—The same. 

1600. —At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier, Sebastian Barreto and 
Bro. B. Goes. 

At Lahore: Fathers E. Pinheiro and [Francis] Corci 
[Corei]. 

Fr. Sebastian Barreto: born at Aveiio, in the Diocese 
of Coimbra, in 1567 ; entered the Novitiate in 1584; went to 
India and laboured in the Missions of the Province of Goa; 
was Rector of the College of Diu, and died at Goa in 1625. 
To these details given by Sotwel, Fr de Backer substitutes 
the following “ born in 1587 and died at the age of 
41.” Barbosa, on the other hand, states that he was 
born in 1585 at S. Joao do Loure. Cf. Sommervogel, Bibl. de 
la C. de J .—Fr. Van Meurs writes that he was born in 1566 
at Aveiro in the Diocese of Coimbra, had entered the Society 
in 1584; was Supeiior of Diu in 1605, and made his profession 
on Feb. 5, 1606. 

. “ Fr. Fra?icis Gorsi: an Italian ; came to Goa in 1599; was 
in the Mission [of Mogor] from 1599; professed in 1612; died 
in Mogor, Aug. 1, 1635. ” He is the Padre Atash , the Florentine, 
mentioned by Bernier. Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor , I, 
161; IV, 421, and J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 453, 458. 

1001, *92, *0J, ’ 04 .—Nothing is changed. 

1006 .—Fathers J. Xavier, [Anthony] Machado, E. Pinheiro, 
F. Corci, and Bro. B. Goes. 

i The “ ** contftin notes from first-rate sources by Fr. J. B. 

Van Meurs, R.J. * 
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“ Fr. Anthony Machado: born at Serpa, in the Diocese of 
Evora; professed, Jan. 17, 1595; Professor of Philosophy, 3 
years; Superior at Chaul, 1 year ; at Bassein, 2 years. In 1014, 
he was 53 years old, of which he had spent 36 in the Society.” 
Cf. J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 459. 

1606 , *0/.—Nothing is changed. 

1608. —[This Catalogue seems to be missing.] 

1609. —Fathers J. Xavier, A. Machado, F. Corci, E. Pinheiro. 

1610. —At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier and F. Corci. 

At Lahore : Fathers A. Machado and [Joseph] Castro [de 
Castro]. 

£< Fr. Manoel Pinheiro is gone to Coa with the ambassador 
of the King of Mogor.” 

‘ By order of the King of Mogor, Fr. Manoel Pinheiro was 
sent to the Portuguese Viceroy at Coa, in company with the 
ambassador, to undertake and transact some business. Arriving 
in Cambay and finding circumstances changed, lie left the 
Mogor ambassador, went to Coa, and returned witli ample 
powers to make either war or peace. The ambassador, on 
receiving orders from his master, returned to the Court, and 
entrusted the whole matter to Fr. Manoel. Pinheiro returned 
to Coa, transacted the affair and came back to the 
Mission.” 

“ Fr. Joseph de Castro : of Turin, born in 1577; entered 
the Society in 1596; professed of three vows in 1612 ; died in 
Mogor on December 25, ‘ 1048. 1 ” Cf. W. Iuvijs* , Storia do 
Mogor by Manucei, Vols. 1, 161 ; IV, 424, sub Costa da, J. 
Manucci calls him by mistake Joseph da Costa. This name 
applies to another missionary, who came much later. Cf. also 
J.A.S.B.y 1910, pp. 458, 460. The date of his death must be 
1646, the Annual Letter of Mogor for May 1648—Aug. 1649 
stating that he was disinterred in 1648, more than a year after 
his burial, and found incorrupt. In Febr. 1648, Fr. Christopher 
da Costa conveyed the remains from Lahore to Agra, where they 
were honourably buried “in the Cemetery of our defunct 
Fathers.” 

1611. —Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, J. Castro, A. Machado, 
F. Corci, and Nicolas Cautero. 

“ Fr. Nicolas Cautero , born at Cea in 1580; entered.the 
Society in 1601.” 

1612. —Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, A. Maechado, F. Corci, 
J. Castro. 

1613 . —As above. 
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MIS, —Father John “ de Sena ”, a Frenchman, is added to the 
number. 

“ In the 3rd Catalogue we read:—‘They are scattered 
m various stations, and will await patiently the opportunity 
of preaching. No one comes to be enlightened, nay, those 
who appeared to bo enlightened (I speak of the King’s 
relatives) have rejected the light and have returned to their 
vomit, at the King’s order. Because of a ship seized by 
the Portuguese. Ours are molested. They lived at the King’s 
expense; now, they live on alms. ’ ’ ’ 

Fr. John “do Sr no —Of. The Voyage of Francois Pyrard 
de Laval, by A. Gray, in 2 Vols. (3 pts.), London, Hakluyt 
Society, 1888, Vol. II, pp. 36, 270, 281, 282. Atp.36, Pyrard, 
who knew him at Goa, writes his name Jan de Seine and des¬ 
cribes him as a Lorrainer Irom Nancy ; at p. 270, his name is 
spelt Jan de Cenes , and he is a Lorrainer of Verdun. Fr. Van 
Meurs writes — Mofarnsis ; born in 1574 ; entered in 1596; was 
aMissionary in Salcete. A. Franco, 8.J., mentions one Fr. John 
♦Sene as leaving Lisbon for the East in 1602; da Camara Manoel 
fixes his departure in 1598 and calls him “ P. Joao Sena”; 
both describe him as an Italian. 

Jhlo .—Father E. Pinheyro, broken down with age, is gone to 
Goa, whore he is Confessor in the Professed House. 

Ibl6 .—Fathers A. Macchado, F. Corel, J. Castro, J. [de] Sena. 
Id 17 .—Catalogue missing. 

1018. —Fathers A. Macchado, Superior , F. Corci, J. deCrasto. 

It)lit. —Catalogue missing. • 

If710 .—Fathers Francis Coici (professed of 4 vows); Joseph 
de Castro (professed of 3 vows) ; Matthew de Paiveta 
[ (hewhere . Payva], preacher ; Gonsalvus de Souza, 
preacher. 

Father Matthew df Payva: of Lisbon; born in 1592; 
entered the Society in 1603 [(J; made his profession on May 
3,. 1626.' 5 Cf. J.A.8.B., 1910, p. 454. 

” Father Gonsalvus de Souza : “ Matuzinus ” ; born in 1588 ; 
entered in 1604; in the Mission since one year.” Professed in 
1623. Cf. J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 448. 

W'dl .—At Agra: Fathers Gonsalvus de Souza, and Matthew 
de Payveta [also : de Payva]. 

Father Francis Corci, in the King’s suite. 

Father Anthony de Andrada, Visitor and Superior of tha 
whole Mission. 
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Father Joseph de Crasto, at Sambar [S&mbhar]; Father 
Didacus Rodericus [Rodriguez], at Amadabad [Ahma- 
dabad]. 

“ Fr. Anthony de Andrade: bom at Olivios in 1581; 
entered in 1597; made his profession on October 14, 1612.” 
Cf. J.A.S.B. , 1910, p. 458. 

1624. January, —Brother Manoel Marques is added to the 

Agra personnel.—From another source: Father A. de 

Andrada; at Agra: Fathers M. de Payva and J. de Castro ; 

at Sambar: Father G. de Souza; in the King’s suite: 

Father F. Corci. 

Brother Manuel Marques : Pietro della Valle mentions him, 
though not by name, as passing through Surat in the March of 
1023. Cf. Dr Viaqqi di Pietro della Valle , Roma, MDCLXIII, 
Vol. Ill, p. 85. ( Lettera da Surat , de 9 22. di Marzo 1623, XVII, 

XVIII.) Brother Manuel accompanied Fr. de Andrade to 
Thibet in 1624. 

“ In a letter from Mogor (Aug. 15, 1627) to Fr. Claudius 
Francis Septalio of Como, Upper Italy, Father J. de Castro 
speaks of Jahangir’s intimate friendship with two of the 
Fathers, whom he always keeps in his Court.” 

No Catalogues arc at hand for the period between 
January 1624 and 1641. A batch of old unpublished letters 
from Mogor will help us to bridge the gap. From a letter of 
Father J. de Castro, dated 20 Nov. 1631, Bengal, we learn 
that he is in the service of Mirza Zu-1 Qainin, at a place 250 
miles away from Agra, and 300 miles from Hugli. This I take 
to be Patna. Writing from * Mogul ’ [Patna? ], on 8 Aug. 
1632, he states that Father Francis Morando is with him, 
ponding his departure for Thibet. On 28 Aug. 1632, he writes 
once more from Bengal [Patna 9 ], and notes that there are 
five Fathers in Thibet, and two others in Agra who are 
intended for Thibet. His next two letters are from Agra, 
24 Nov. 1632 and 6 Febr. 1633 : in the latter he speaks again 
of five Fathers in Thibet. So does Father Francis Oorsi in a 
letter from Agra, 5 Oct. 1633, adding that they are in two or 
three different places. There is another letter from Father de 
Castro dated Agra, 8 October 1633, and one of Father Morando, 
15 Oct. 1633, Agra, dealing like that of Father Corsi (Agra, 5 
Oct. 1633) with the arrival at Agra in July of 4,000 Portuguese 
prisoners from Hugli. 

From some other 'source, Father J. *B. Van Meurs sent 
the following extract: 

“ In 1633, the following are in the Mogor Mission: Father 
Matthew de Payva : from Lisbon ; aged 41; has been 28 years 
in the Society ; professed of 4 vows on 3 May, 1626; has been 
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already 11 years a missionary. Rector of Agra and Superior 
of the whole Mission. 

4 4 Father Francis Corsi: a Florentine; aged 58; 40 years 
of Society, professed of 4 vows on 1 Jan., 1612; has spent 32 
years in this Mission. 

“Father Joseph de Castro: from Turin; aged 55; 36 
years of Society; professed of 3 vows on 10 Jan., 1612. 

“ These are the chief ones. There are, besides, 4 Fathers 
in Thibet: “ Juniores Patres manent in hac Missione : 4 Patres.” 

Father de Castro writes from Agra, 16 April 1637, that 
there ought to be four priests at Agra, because one always 
accompanies Mirza Zu-1 Qarnin. In 1636 and 1637 they have 
been only three at Agra: Francis Morando, John d’ Oliveira 
and himself. In June 1636, Father Anthony Pereira came from 
Goa on his way to the new Residence of Xirinagar [Srinagar 
in GarhwalJ. Father Alano dos Angios [Alain de la Bau- 
chere| went with him, but died at Srinagar shortly after 
his arrival. Father Stanislas Malpica arrived at Agra in 
.Fan. 1637, and went to Srinagar. 

Father de Castro’s next letter ( Agra, 29 Oct. 1637) states 
that Stanislas Malpica and Anthony Pereira are at Srinagar, 
the former being Superior. 

1041. —Fathers Joseph de Crasto, Rector ; John de Oliveira, 

and Francis Morandus [Morando]. 

Fray Sebastian Manrique, the Angustinian Friar, arrived 
at Agra on December 24, 1640, and met there Fathers 
“Anthony” de Oliveira, and Matthew ‘‘de la Cruz.” In 
Lahore, he found Father Joseph de Castro. Cf. Itinerario 
Oriental del P. Maestro Manrique, Roma, 1053, Oh. 58 and 63. 
Our Roman Archivist tells me that the Catalogue of 1641 
tSept.) places at Agra only Fr.John Oliveira, and that the name 
of Fr. Matthew de la Cruz is not traceable in the Catalogues of 
Goa. 

1648. Fathers Anthony Botelho (senior), Visitor and Superior; 

Francis Morandus, Paimensis ; Anthony Chesque [Ceschi], 
. of Trent; Henricus Busaeus [BusiJ. 

Father Anthony Botelho : 44 During his Provincialate in 1670 
he wrote l lh Morihus et Natura regionis Mogorensis. ’ ” Cf. 
J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 453 sqq. 

Father Anthony Ceschi di Santa Croce : Cf. W. Irvine, Storia 
doMogor, I, 223, 381, 381 n. 1 ; IV. 427. Fr. Ceschi died on 
June 28, 1656, in the arms of Fr. Anthony de Rego, S.J. 

Father Henry Busi: his real name, as we had occasion to 
point out to Mr. W. Irvine, was Henry Uwens. Cf. W. Irvine, 
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Storia do Mogor , Index, sub Buseo.—On this identification, we 
have prepared a special paper.—Fr. Busi wrote three times 
the Annual Letter at the beginning of his stay in Mogor. 

1649. —The same. 

1653. —Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector (in another paper he is 
given the title of Superior); Anthony Chesque, Francis 
Morando, Dominic Dias, Algarbiensis [of Algarve]. 

1655. —Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector (elsewhere: Superior ); 
Dominic Dias, Procurator ; Anthony Chesque (Chesques); 
Henry Roth, Piling anus [of Dilincen] ; 

Father Stanislas Malpica is in the Station of Xiranagar 
fSrinagar in GarhwalJ. 

Fr. Henry Roth . Of. what we wrote on him in Catholic 
Herald, , Calcutta, 1907, pp. 171 —2. He wrote three times the 
Annual Letters. Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor , Vol. IV, 
Index, sub Roth. 

Fr. Stanislas Malpica : born in 16(H), at Cantazarro 
(Naples); entered the Society in May 29, 1623; Doctor of 
Theology and of Civil and Canon Law; Professor of Moral 
Theology; Piefectof Studies at Goa; Superior of the Professed 
House of Goa (1646); Provincial of Goa in 1662 and 1664 ; Rector 
of the College ofRacholin 1667 ; Rector of the New College of St. 
Paul’s in 1673; died before 1676. He had left Lisbon for India 
in 1635, in company with the illustrious Martyr, M.ircellus Mas- 
trilli, and became a professed of 4 vows on February 2, 1646. 
In December 1653, he is said to be 52 years old, of which h 
had spent 30 in the Society.’ * Cf. W. Irvine, Storia do Mogor 
T. 223; 223. n. 1; 381; 381 n. 1; IV. 423. 

1656. —Fathers Peter Jusarte (Juzarte, Zuzarto), Rector ; Henry 
Busaeus; Anthony Cesques (Chesques); Henry Roth; 
Francis de Souza, Lamecensis\ Stanislas Malpiqua (Mal¬ 
pica). 

“ Fr. Peter Juzarte: bom in 1616 (elsewhere: 1617) at 
Loures, in the Diocese of Lisbon; entered in 1632 (elsewhere: 
1634); professed on September 8, 1652, at Goa; taught Huma- 
niora for 3 years in Portugal and 1 year at Goa; Professor of 
Philosophy, 3 years; of Moral Theology, 3 years; of Speculative 
Theology, 3 years; Rector ot the Seminary of Santa Fe, Goa; 
Visitor of Mogor and Rector of the College of Agra; Superior 
at Damaun and Macao; in 1663, he was elected to proceed to 
Rome as Procurator of the Japanese Province, and, in 1667, he 
was making preparations for that journey. In 1667, he is said 
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to be in the 49th year of his life, the 35th of religious life, and 
the 15th of his profession.” He died at Lisbon in 1688. Cf. 
W. Irvine, Storm do Mogor , I. 223; IV. 424. 

“ Fr. Francis de Souza died in Mogor on December 2 (sic), 
1057.” 


lOoil January. Fathers Peter Jusarte, Rector; Henry Busaeus 
(Busaeo); Henry Roth; Stanislas Malpica. 

1650. November. —Fathers Henry Roth; Henry Busaeus (Bu- 
zaeo); Stanislas Malpica. 

2060. November. —Fathers Henry Roth, Rector ; Henry Busae¬ 
us; Emmanuel Verri ( elsewhere: Veira), of Lisbon. 

1602. September. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Vice-Rector ; Henry 
Roth. 

1646. September. —Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector; Peter a 
[de] Mattos, of Lisbon. 

“Fr. Roth, who had been 10 years in the Mission, went to 
examine into the possibility of establishing a Mission in Nepal; 
but, on the death of Fr. Peter de Mattos (September 10 |«»c], 
1664), he returned to Agra, where he died in 1668.” 

1674. —Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector; Gregory Roiz 
[Rodriguez], Visitor; Mark Anthony Santuchi [Santucci]. 

“ Fr. Gregory Rodriguez: born at Villa da Ponte di Barca 
(Portugal) in 1616; entered the Society in 1630; became pro¬ 
fessed on June 4, 1656; taught Grammar, after which he 
became a Missionary in Cafraria, Mozambique, Tana, Agra; 
lastly, Superior of the Professed House, Goa, in 1679 ; there he 
died on June 6, 1682, while ProvinciaL” 

“ Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci: born at Lucca (?) on March 
22, 1638; entered at Rome, April 22, 1656; taught Humaniora 
for four years; was Professor in Collegio Interamnensi of the Ro¬ 
man Province; his studies finished, he went to India in 1668; 
was professed of 4 vows at Agra, August 16,1675; in 1673, he is 
said to be 33 years old, having spent 17 in the Society; in 1677, 
acts as Procurator to the College of Agra, “ in the North ” 
[i.e., Salsette of Bombay]; in 1679, gone to found a ‘ new' Mis¬ 
sion in Bengal; is Superior of the Patna Mission in 1689, ‘still 
hale and hearty.’” He died on August 1, 1689. Cf. W. 
Irvine, Storia do Mogor , Index, sub Padre Santus, and J.A.S.B., 
1910, p. 450, 453. 
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1678. December. —Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector and 
Visitor ; Martin de Souza, Rector by order of the Visitor; 
Joseph da Costa; Mark Anthony Santuchi, at Patna; John 
Leitao. 

Fr . John Leitao : Of. J.A.R.B. , 1910, pp. 449, 453. 

1681. December. —Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes (senior), Rector 
and Visitor; Mark Anthony Santucchi; John Leitao; 
Joseph da Costa. 

1694. —Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector v from March 1, 1694); 
Joseph de Payva, Confessor and Consuttor ; Anthony de 
Magalhaes, Missionary at Dely [Delhi]. 

169b. —Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector; Joseph de Payva, 
Father [t.e., in charge] of the [native] Christians; 
Anthony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Dilhi. 

1697. October. —Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector (from 
November 20, 1695); Joseph de Payva. 

1698. November. —Fathers Joseph de Payva, Vice-Rector An¬ 
thony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Deli. 

1700. November 11. —Fathers Anthony Rodriguez, Rector; 
Joseph de Payva, Procurator; Anthony de Magalhaes, Mis¬ 
sionary at Deli. 

170b. November. —Fathers Joseph de Payva, Rector ad April 
170b [1706*] designatus; John d’Abreu (whose Rector¬ 
ship expires in April 1706): John Monteyio, missus ad 
Thibetanam Missionem investigandam, “sent to report on 
the Thibetan Mission.’* 

“ Fr. John d* Abreu; born at Odivellas in 1669; admitted 
into the Society at Goa in 1684; made his profession on Febru¬ 
ary 2, 1702; taught Grammar 2 years; was twice Vice-Rector 
of the Seminary of Bassein; parochus Aquilonaris , i.e. , Parish- 
priest to the North of Goa; Rector of the Agra College, next a 
Missionary (operarius) at Agra; Vicar of Salsette; Rector of 
Chaulinl7l9; died before 1722.—His three years’ Rectorate 
expiring in April 1706, he must have been Rector at Agra 
during 1704 and 1705. His successor was Fr. Joseph de Payva; 
but Fr. de Payva must have left shortly after, since Fr. Em¬ 
manuel Monteyro was Vice-Rector in September 1706, and 
Fr. John de Abreu was again Vice-Rector in January 1708.” 
The true reason of Fr. Joseph de Payva’s short Rectorate 
is that, as Fr. Van Meurs discovered later, he died in 1706, on 
August 20 [Fr. J.B.V.M]; on August 7; says his epitaph at 
Agra. Cf. W. Ibvine, Storia do Mogor , TV. 143 n. 1; IV. 
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1700. September.— Fathers Emmanuel Monteyro, Vice-Rector; 
John d’Abreu’, his companion. 

170$. January. —Fathers John cTAbreu, VicerRector; Simon 
Monteiro, Procurator: Francis Nogueira. 

1710. January 2 .—Fathers Emmanuel Durao, Vice-Rector 
(from June 1, 1708); Emmanuel Freire; Joseph Anthony 
Martinelli; Francis Borgia Koch; John cTAbreu; Em¬ 
manuel Cardoso. 

1710. December.— Fathers Melchior dos Keys, Rector; Francis 
Ribeiro, his companion; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

17IS. December. —Fathers Alvarus de Albuquerque, Rector (since 
March 1718); Emmanuel Freyre; Emmanuel Durao, at 
Deli; Hippolytus Desiderii [Desiderij. 

1719. Xnvembtr. —Fathers Alvarus d’Albuquerque, Rector; Em¬ 
manuel Freire, Operarius; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

1721. December .—Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo, Rector; 
Alvarus d’Albuquerque; Hippolytus Desiderii [Desideri], 
at Deli. 

1727. Sovember .—Fathers Valentine Govea, Rector; Anthony 
de Fonseca; Emmanuel de Figueredo, at Deli. 

172S. December. —Fathers Valentine de Govea, Rector; Anthony 
a (de| Fonseca, at Deli. 

/721 . Sovember. -Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo, Visitor; 
Emmanuel Sardinha, Vice-Rector; Matthew Rodriguez, at 
Deli. 

17o'>. January —Fathers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector ; Francis 
Xuvenus |Xavier]; Francis da Cruz. 

1710. Decnnber. —Fathers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector; Francis 
Xaverius; Francis da Cruz; Anthony Gablsperger [Gabels- 
perger | ■ Andrew Strobl. 

17o2. Deccmbi r.— Fathers Andrew StrobC Joseph Tieffenthaler 
[TiefTentaller!; Francis Xaverius. 

17>(). December.—Fathers Andrew Strobl', Joseph Tieffenthaler. 

Concerning the last three Jesuits in the Mogul Empire, 
rr. S. Noti, S.J., Bombay, communicates to us the following 
passage from his MS. Life of Tieffentaller (German): “From 
a letter of Fr. Joseph, O.C., Prefect of the Mission of Patna, 
dated January 3, 1778, and addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda (Archiv. della Propag. Ind. Orient, e Cina (1776-78), 
Scritt. refer, net Congr. 35, p. 1031), we obtain the following 
paitieulars on the three ex-Jesuits in the Mogul Empire: *1 

received last year Your Excellency’s letter of March 1776, in 
winch \ our Excellency charged me with appointing as Vicar of 
Chandernagore the ex -Jesuit Gavez [read: Garret]. Last 
December 1 rqeeived a letter from Fr. Wendel, also an ex-Jesuit, 
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residing in the wide dominions of the Nawab [of Oudh] to the 
W. of Patna, in which he communicated to me that, dur¬ 
ing the last rainy season, he believed himself near death. He 
feels better now, but thinks that his days are num¬ 
bered.’ 

“In another letter from Patna, dated July 15 1778, and 
written to Fr. Gregorio, O.D.C., the then Prefect of the Mission, 
Fr. Charles, O.C., says among other things: *Fr. Wendel has 
had fever during five days. He had lost all consciousness. 
Now he neither talks sensibly again, nor does he wander, as 
he did before.’ 1 

“ ‘Another of them [of the ex-Jesuits], Fr. Tieff entailer, a 
broken-down old man (vecchio cadente) , is at present in Agra, 
where there is also a Church and a numerous Christian com¬ 
munity. I have not neglected to recommend many times to the 
watchful zeal of the Sacred Congregation the needs of the nu¬ 
merous Christians scattered ovei so many lands, and to remind 
them that they will soon have no Father left to minister to 
them the consolations of Religion.’ ” 

The subsequent history of Fr. TieiTentaller and Fr. Wendel 
is known well enough. We are able to trace some of Fr. 
Garret’s later movements in Adrien Launay’s Histoire des Mis - 
sions de V Inde , Tome I, Paris, 1898. In a Memoir of Fr. Vemet 
(May 13, 1777) he is mentioned as residing at Chandernagore 
with Fr. Possevin (Vicar), Fr. Garofalo, and Bro. Broquet, who 
teaches piloting (p. 61). In 1778, the Prefect Apostolic, Fr. 
Sebastian de Nevers, O.C., urged the three ex-Jesuit Priests to 
join the Foreign Missions of Paris. All three quitted Chandema- 
gore, leaving it to the care of the Capuchin Fathers. The little 
ship that was bearing them to Pondichery was driven on to 
the coast of Ceylon, whence they wrote (Dec. 20, 1778) to Mgr. 
Bigot that they were at Trincomali. One of the three, Fr. 
Possevin, was 76 years old and infirm, “ the other two could still 
work, Deo juvante Possevin preferred to remain at San 
Thome; the other two arrived at Pondichery in April 1779 and 
joined the Foreign Missions (pp. 75-78). Fr. Garret laboured 
at first at Pondichery (1788. Cf. pp. 113, 160, 161). In 1807, 
he was involved in difficulties at Karikal, owing to some 
of his Christians wishing, in spite of the opposition of the 
Hindus, to have a theatrical representation (pp. 189-90). He 
died [at Pondichery ?] on December 2, 1817, aged 75 years and 
some days. “His zeal, his union with God, all his virtues and 
the care with which he had long prepared himself for death,’’ 
wrote Mgr. Hubert, “give us every reason to hope that iiis 
death, though sudden, was not unprovided'for ” (p. 441). 


l I understand that he could not speak at all. He recovered, how- 
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We subjoin an alphabetical Index of the “ Mogor 99 Mis¬ 
sionaries, with the years during which our Catalogues testify 
to their sojourn in the Mogul Empire. 

Abrcude, John, 1704, ’05, ’00, ’08, ’10. 

Albuquerque de, Alvarus, 1718, ’19, *24. 

Andrade de, Anthony, 1621, ’24. 

Anonymous, 1591-92. 

Aquavivad’, Rudolph Bl., 1580-83. 

Barreto, Sebastian, 1600-04. 

Botelho, Anthony (senior), 1648, ’49. 

Busi, Henry. Cf . Uwens. 

Cardoso, Manuel, 1710. 

Castro de, Joseph, 1610-16, ’18, ’20, ’21, ’24, ’33, ’41. 

Cautero, Nicolas, 1611. 

Ceschi di Santa Croce, Anthony, 1648, ’49, ’53, ’55, ’56. 

Corsi, Francis, 1600-07, ’09, ’16, ’18, ’20, ’21, ’24, ’33. 

Costa da, Joseph, 1678, ’81. 

Cruz da, Francis, 1735, ’40. 

Desideri, Hippolytus, 1718, ’24. 

Dias, Dominic, 1653, ’55. 

Duriio, Manuel, 1710, ’16, ’18, ’19. 

Figueiredo de, Manuel, 1724, ’27, ’31. 

Fonseca da, Anthony, 1727, ’28. 

Freyre, Manuel, 1710, ’18, ’19- 
Gabelsperger, Anthony, 1740. 

Goes de, Brother Benedict, 1593-1607. 

Govea de, Valentine, 1727, *28. 
llenriquez, Francis, 1580-81. 

Juzarte, Peter. Cf. Zuzarte. 

Koch, Francis Borgia, 1710. 

Leitilo, Edward, 1590-91. 

Leitao, John, 1678, ’81. 

Machado, Anthony, 1605-07, 1609-16, ’18. 

Ma^alhaes de, Anthony (senior), 1074, ’78, ’81, *94, ’95, ’97, 
’98, 1700. 

Mai pica, Stanislas, 1655, *56, ’59. 

Marques, Brother Manuel, 1624. 

Martinelli, Joseph Anthony, 1710. 

Mattos de,.Peter, 1664. 

Monserrat, Anthony, 1580-82. 

Monteyro, John, 1705. 

Monteyro, Manuel, 1706. 

Monteyro, Simon, 1708. 

Morando, Francis, 1641, ’48, ’49, ’53. 

Nogueira, Francis, 1708. 

Oliveira de, John, 1641. 

Payvade, Joseph, 1694, *95, ’97, *98, 1700, ’05. 

Payva de, Matthew, 1620, *21, ’24, *33. 
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Pereyra, Anthony, 1694, *95. 

Pinheiro, Manuel, 1593-1607, ’09, ’10(?), ’11-14. 

Reysdos, Melchior, 1716. 

Ribeiro, Francis, 1716. 

Rodriguez, Anthony, 1700. 

Rodriguez, Didacus, 1621. 

Rodriguez, Gregory, 1674. 

Rodriguez, Matthew, 1731, ’35, *40. 

Roth, Henry, 1655, ’56, ’59, ’60, '62. 

Santucci, Mark Anthony, 1674, ’78, *81. 

Sardinha Manuel, 1731. 

Sena de, John, 1614, '15, ’16. 

Souza de, Francis, 1656. 

Souza de, Gonsalvus, 1620, *21, ’24. 

Souza de, Martin, 1678. 

Strobl, Andrew, 1740, ’52, *56. 

Tieffentaller, Joseph, 1752, *56. 

Uwens, Henry [alias Busi), 1648, *49, ’53, *55, ’56, ’59, *60, 
'62, ’64. 

Vega de, Christopher, 1590-91. 

Verri [Vieira 7 ], Manuel, 1660. 

Xavier, Francis, 1735, *40, ’42. 

Xavier, Jerome, 1593-1607, ’09-’15. 

Zuzarte, Peter, 1656, '59. 

If we add Alain de la Bauchere (died in Garhw&l, 
1636?), Anthony Pereira (in Garhw&l, 1636, 1637), Matthew 
da Cruz, mentioned by Manrique under the year 1640, 
Christopher da Costa (1648) and Anthony de Rego (1656), our 
list gives a total of 71 names of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor 
between 1580 and 1756. Adding to it another 10 mentioned 
,in our Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India , which help us 
to fill in the gaps in the above Catalogues, we have a total of 
81 for the period 1580—1803. Tiie additional names are: Barros 
de, Thomas (cf. Jesuit Miss, in N. pp. 17, 24); Boudier, 
Claude (p. 38); Cabral, Francis [?] (p. 13); Caret, — (p. 40) ; 
Grueber, John (p. 32); Lanfranki, Francis (pp. 3, 24); Orville 
d', Albert (pp. 3, 32); Pons, John Francis (p. 38); Silva da, 
Joseph (p. 36); Wendel, Francis Xavier (pp. 4, 41). Were we 
in possession of the complete series of our Catalogues, the total 
number of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor should we believe 
rise to over a hundred. We have not taken into account 
Andrew Boves and Ignatius Fialho, who laboured in Bengal 
exclusively, nor do we include the names of some 13 others who, 
together with another 10 mentioned above, are known to 
have attempted the evangelization of Thibet (cf. our brochure, 
pp. 14, 17, 19, 23). 

Thanks to the labours of Father A. Franco, S.J., Syn¬ 
opsis Annalium S.J. in I/usitania ah anno 1540 ad annum 
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1725 (Augustae-Vindel., 1726, Appendix), we can determine the 
year of departure from Lisbon of many of the Mogor Mission¬ 
aries. In the case of some, the identification is certain ; in the 
case of others, it must remain tentative. We place in brackets 
Franco’s spelling. “ Fr. ” indicates that the Missionary was 
a priest at the time of departure. 

Fr. Andrade de, [Andrada], Anthony, Lusitanus , 1600. 

Fr. Aquaviva d *, Rudolph, Italus , 1578. 

Fr. Barreto [Barretto], Sebastian, Lus., 1599. 

Castro de, Joseph, Lus., (sic), 1602. 

Fr. Ceschi, Anthony, appears in Franco as “ P. Joannes Ches- 
pue, Germ., 1645.’* 

Fr. Corsi, Francis, is Franco’s 41 P. Franciscus Locce, Sard., 
1599.” Compare with J. P. A. da Camara Manoel, 
MissOes dos Jesuitas no Oriente, Lisboa, 1894, p. 155, where, 
under 1599, his name is “ P. Fr 00 . Corse, Italus Theologo.” 
Fr. Van Meurs notes, however, above that Fr. Corsi came 
to Goa in 1595. [Lus., 1717.” 

Cruz da, Francis, quoted by Franco as “ Francis Crus, 
Fr. Desideri [Desiderio], Hippolytus, Ital., 1713. 

Fr. Dias , Dominic, Lus., 1647. 

Figueiredo de. [Figueiredo] Manoel, Lus., 1690. 

Fr. Koch, Francis Borgia, appears in Franco as “ P. Franciscus 
Borgia, Germ., 1709.” 

Fr. Lanfranki [Lanfranque], Francis, (a Portuguese ?), 1632. 
Fr. Leitao [Leitam], John, Lus., 1670. 

Machado, Anthony, Lus., 1586. 

Fr. Magalhaes de [Magalhans], Anthony, Lus., 1665. Another 
of the same name, also a Portuguese and not yet a priest, 
is mentioned by Franco under 1696. 

Fr. Malpica , Stanislas, Ital., 1635. 

Fr. Monserrat [Monserrate], Anthony, Valent., 1574. 

Fr. Morando, Francis, Ital., 1629. 

Pereira, Anthony, Lus., 1673. Another Portuguese Jesuit 
of the same name, a priest, appears under 1680. (Franco ) 
Fr. Pinheiro, Manoel, Lus., 1591, 

Beys dos (Reys), Melchior, Lus., 1699. 

Fr. Ribeiro, Francis, Lus., 1657. 

Fr. Rodriguez, Didacus, Lus., 1607. 

Rodriguez, Matthew, Lus., 1717. 

Fr. Santucci, Mark Anthony, appears in Franoo as “ P. Marcus 
Antonius, Italus, 1668.” 

Fr. Sardinha , Manoel, Lus., 1720. 

Fr. Sena de [Sene] , John, Ital., (sic), 1602. de Camara Manoel’s 
list also describes him as an Italian. Of. op. cit., p. 155. 
Silva de, Joseph, Lus., 1673. 

Souza cfe [Sousa], Francis, Lus., 1647. 

Souza de [Sousa], Gonzalvus, Lus., 161L 
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Fr. Vegade (Viega), Christophorus, Castellanus , 1583. 

Xavier , Francis. Three Portuguese Jesuits of this name, 

none of them in Priest’s Orders, appear in Franco under 

the years 1712, 1717 and 1723. 

Fr. Xavier , Jerome, Navarr., 1581. 

Fr. Zuzarte , Peter, Lus ., 1645. 

Fr. A. Huonder, S.J., states in Deutsche Jesuitenmissionare 
das 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts (Freiburg, 1899, p. 179) that 
Fr. Francis Wendel entered the Novitiate at Florence at 
the age of 21 years (1751), and was in the College of Diu in 
1656. 

Barros de , Thomas, entered at Goa in 1610; Boudier , 
Claude, came to India about 1718; Cabral , Francis, entered at 
Goa in 1554. (Cf. C. Sommervogel, S.J ., Bibl . de la C. 
de J .) 

Gabelsperger , Anthony, left for India in 1736; Strobl , 
Andrew, in 1736, Both , Henry, in 1650. (Cf. A. Huonder , 
op. cit .); Tieffentailer , Joseph, arrived in India in 1743. (Cf. 
S. Noti, S.J., Joseph Tieffentaller , Bombay, 1906, p. 4.) 

Finally Orville d\ Albert, and Orueber, John, arrived in 
China in 1659. (Cf. Catal. Patrum ac Frairum S.J. qui .. in 
Sinis adlaboraverunt , Chang-Hai, 1892), and W. Irvine, Storia 
do Mogor , IV. Index, sub Dorville and Grueber.) 

In Jesuit Missionaries in North India (1907), we gave 
copious directions towards the bibliography of the Mogor Mis¬ 
sions, and notes on the biography of many of the Missionaries. 
(Cf. ibid., p. 42). Since then has appeared the 10th volume of 
Fr. C. SommervogeFs Bibliotheque de la Compagnte deJisus, a 
volume of Indices, which will be found very bandy for the biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject. See, in particular, under “ Histoire de la 
C. de J., and Missions de V Inde .” Valuable information is to 
be found in the Marsden MSS. of the British Museum. On 
these, we have published a special memorandum (Cf. J.A.S.B., 
1910, No. 8, pp. 437-461.) 

Finally, besides Fr. Anthony Monserrat’s Latin Account of 
the First Jesuit Mission to Akbar, the original of which was dis¬ 
covered in Calcutta by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in 1907, we 
have before us a short list of unknown original letters preserved 
in our Archives in Europe. This list was drawn up by Fr. Van 
Meurs up to 1642 only; but, if we add to it what the Hon’ble 
E. D. Maclagan, I.C.S., has published for the years 1580— 
1605 (cf. J.A.S.B., 1896, pp. 38-113), and consider that, from 
1642 up to the suppression of the Society, we are equally .well 
supplied with unpublished documents, il will be seen what 
wealth of hidden lore awaits the scholar and historian of the 
future. 

Letters of Fr. Jerome Xavier . 

A letter of 1595 (Sept.), missing; another of Sept. 8,1596; 
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Lahore, Aug. 1, 1598; ibid., Aug. 13, 1598; ibid., Aug. 26, 
1598; Agra, Oct. 21, 1603; Lahore, Sept. 24, 1607; ibid., Dec. 
18,1607; ibid., Dec. 21,1607; Fremona [Abyssinia % ], July 30, 
1608; Agra, Sept. 4, 1610; ibid., Sept. 20, 1611; ibid.. Sept. 
25, 1613; ibid., Sept. 25, 1613,— I have some difficulty in ac¬ 
counting for Fr. Jerome Xavier’s journey to Ethiopia in 1608. 

Letters of Fr. Manoel Pinheiro. 

Lahore, Sept. 9, 1602; ibid., Sept. 18, 1603; Sept. 27, 
1607; a letter from the king of Portugal, Lisbon, Jan. 31,1612, 
thanking him for his kind offices while acting as ambassador 
from the Emperor of Mogor to the Viceroy of India; Annual 
Letter, dated Dec. 24, 1613. 

Letters of Fr. Francis Corsi. 

Agra, Aug. 10, 1604; Lahore, June 18, 1607; from the 
Emperor’s Couit and Camp, Oct. 18, 1616; Fathepur, Apr. 3, 
1619; Quaximi [Kashmir], Sept. 28, 1620; Sambar, Sept. 17, 
1624; Dinduana, Oct. 15, 1626; Agra, Oct. 5, 1633. 

Letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro. 

From the kingdom of Cahil [KAbul], Aug. 24, 1626, and 
July 26, 1627; from the kingdom of Casimir [Kashmir], Aug. 
16, 1627; from the kingdom of BFgela [Bengal], Nov. 24 [20?], 
1631, and Aug. 28, 1632; Mogol, Aug. 8, 1632; Agra, Nov. 24, 
1632; Agra, Febr. 6, 1633; Agra, Sept. 17, 1633; Agra, Oct. 8, 
1633; as Superior of the Mission, he wrote on Apr. 16, 1637, 
and Oct. 29, 1637; Agra, Aug. 20, 1638; ibid. , Sept. 1, 1640; 
ibid., Oct. 3, 1640; ibid., Aug. 15, 1641; ibid., Aug. 25, 1641; 
ibid., Jan. 1, 1642. 

Letter of Fr. Francis Morando, Agra, Oct. 15, 1633. 



48 , The Rivers of the Delta. 
By F. D. Ascoli. 


Almost a oentury and a half have elapsed since Major 
Rennell commenced his survey of the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, and in so young a country, where the century yields to 
the deoade as the measure of antiquity, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that nature should afford some striking examples of 
change due to fluvial action. I do not mean to imply that 
within this space of time the wider laws of potamology can be 
proved by actual evidence of change,—changes due to the 
natural raising of the levels of the banks and the beds of rivers 
and to diminution in the slope of the deltaic lands. I would in 
fact hazard the suggestion that such changes, which I would 
describe as the strategy of river action, are not of paramount 
importance in so young an area; it is the tactics of river action 
—the changes due to the natural oscillation of rivers and the 
tendencies which cause them to cut their banks and depart 
from their original courses, which alone can be traced out in 
so short a period—the smaller and more intricate changes which 
largely condition the execution of the wider laws. It is these 
less general laws which are seen at work in the actual delta, 
laws which appear to supersede the wider principles. Granted 
that the slope of the delta is gradually diminishing owing to the 
large deposits at the mouth of the Meghna, the change is never¬ 
theless so small that its effect is incalculable in tne stretch of 
river from Goalundo to the sea. Granted again that in the 
older lands of the actual delta, e.g., the south of the Dacca 
district and the Palang thana of Faridpur, the river banks are 
considerably higher than the interior, still the changes are due 
to the actual cutting of these high banks; the high bank is not 
a permanent feature. It may be admitted that there are 
instances of the raising of a river’s bed, as in the S. Dacca 
rivers, e.gr., the Issamutty; but one is compelled to acknowlege 
that these changes are due to external causes, that the rivers 
in question are dying rivers which can point to no new oourse 
to compensate for the loss or shrinkage of the old. The two 
main factors of change are the cutting bank of the river and 
the formation of new chars, not throughout the bed of the 
river, but in some specific place. There are three means by 
which these changes, may be followed out:— 

(a) Local Information ,—This requires very careful sifting 

owing to the tendency to exaggeration and mythologization— 
if I may use the word. % 

(b) Old Maps and Papers .—This is a mine of much value 
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but its working is very difficult; while showing the actual facts 
of change, it is seldom that it even hints at the cause. 

(c) Actual Observation of the Locality. —This method sounds 
simple, and indeed it does not require much practice for the 
eye to distinguish between old land and new: but the path 
has its thorns. If one could merely behold and say: “Here 
is a low-lying hollow; it is clearly the old bed of a river,” the' 
work would be easy. In the area under observation, south 
and east of the Garai and Chandina rivers, conditions are very 
different. The passenger from Calcutta to Goalundo may 
observe the banks of the latter river, well-set and high, with 
no trace of cutting at all; were the river to dry up even by 
raising its bed, he would have little difficulty in tracing its 
course. He may behold tiie Garai, its eastern bank high and 
consolidated, its western bank lowlying new land—all that 
remains of the river’s attempt to open out its course as noted 
by Mr. Fergusson and Sir William Hunter: but the eastern 
bank will still be sufficient to locate the old course of the stream 
when the present railway bridge can give place to an embank¬ 
ment. Let the observer travel further east, along the Padma, 
the Kirtinassa and the eastern series of rivers in Faridpur. In 
most cases he will find a high bank and a low; but the high 
bank is cutting fast; as it recedes the low bank throws out its 
tentacles, and as this low bank advances, its elevation in¬ 
creases, leaving no trace, beyond the newness of the land 
that a river ever flowed over the spot. The result is that in an 
area like the Sibchar thana of Faridpur, where practically 
the whole of the land is char land, mere observation will only 
lead one to the general conclusion that the whole of the area 
has formed the course of some river at some time or other. 
In the most favourable circumstances where a small stream 
remains, hight Mara Padma (Dead Padma), one is merely 
brought to the negative conclusion that this was certainly not 
the actual original course of the river but that it is the actual 
position to which the dying river ultimately cut its course. In 
fact in many parts of the area, the old river courses (t.e., the 
present char land) are considerably higher than the old “ asli ” 
land. Further difficulties arise where a river (as is frequently 
. the case) opens out its course by cutting both banks. It will 
thus be understood that in this area we have not to deal with the 
deserted beds of rivers, nor again with the self-raised beds of ri vers 
which have spilled over into the adjoining lower lands to find a 
new course; in our area the process is a continual state of 
cutting supplemented by a corresponding process of accretion 
which effectually hides the actual workings of the river; 
and to discover the read course of the changes, our local 
observation must be tempered by the use of old maps and 
documents, supplemented by the core of truth to be found in 
local traditions. 
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On this basis I venture to point out some of the 
important changes which have occurred in the oourses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra since the date of Major Renneirs 
survey, more especially in the R&jnagar area; while pointing 
out the sequence of changes due to the oscillation of the rivers, 
I shall endeavour to point out their mutual connection 
and to show that a synoptical view of the river action of the 
last century and a half will show the connection of cause and 
effect; and the cause of the great changes will be found far 
away to the north in the River Teesta. 

When Major Rennell surveyed the Delta, he found the 
Brahmaputra flowing into the Meghna, north of Dacca, a 
course which (there is evidence in the Ain-i-Akbari to show) 
was the main channel of the Brahmaputra in the 16th century. 
Within 50 years of this survey the main stream of the Brahma¬ 
putra was flowing west of Dacca down the old Jenai River, 
forming a junction with the Ganges near Jaffierganj ; the com¬ 
bined streams deserted the old course of the Ganges between 
Panchar and Nulluah of Rennell 9 s maps and joined the Meghna 
not far south of the big ‘ * pagoda ’ ’ of R&jab&ri, about 45 
miles in a straight line north of the junction of the Ganges 
and Meghna as surveyed by Rennell. The course of the river, 
roughly 120 miles long from near Nullua to Mehendiganj, was 
forsaken in favour of a course from Nullua to Chiddypur 
(Chandipur), approximately 20 miles in length, the direction 
of the stream changing from S.S.E. to almost due E. There 
is only one other change of importance to which I would call 
attention at present, viz., the formation of an entirely new 
river, the Nayabhangani, through the isthmus at Ner&mpur in 
Renneirs maps (latitude 23°), joining the Meghna with the old 
course of the Ganges, a river which now forms part of the 
main steamer route from Calcutta to Cachar and Assam via 


Baris&l. This stream, which at present has an average breadth 
of over J a mile, worked its way through from the Meghna into 
the old Padma, some years previously to 1800. Now these 
great changes, which appear to be merely the arbitrary 
workings of a young and violent river, are, I think, attribu¬ 
table entirely to pne cause,—a cause the importance of which 
has been recognized, but the effects of which have never been 
adequately observed. 

It has been admitted by more than one authority that the 
change in the course of the Brahmaputra was due to the fact 
that, owing to an abnormal flood in the year 1787, the River* 
Teesta changed its allegiance from the Ganges to the Brahma¬ 
putra, which found ^a fresh outlet through the Jenai, the 
present main stream of the Brahmaputra (or Jamuna, as it is 
here called) This abnormal flood was felt far to the south 
<<lown the Meghna and the Ganges, and the evidence afforded 
<by old correspondence of the period, leads one to the inference 
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that the Teesta’s flood waters were divided between the old 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna on the one hand, and the Jenai 
and the Ganges below Goalundo on the other hand. The- 
correspondence of those years, which still exists, proves conclu¬ 
sively that the ravages of the flood were particularly felt in the 
Pergannahs (or fiscal divisions) of RAjnagar, Idilpur and 
SrirAmpur. Now the Idilpur and SrirAmpur Pergannahs 
form the area through which the Nayabhangani River worked its 
way from the Meghna to the old Ganges or Padma; and the 
evidence to prove that this change was due to the flood of 1787 
is almost incontrovertible. The old course of the Brahma- 
putra and the Meghna (its continuation) was violently affected 
by the flood. Mohanpur, which Rennell surveyed in 1764 on 
the east bank of the Meghna, somewhat to the north of 
ChAndpur, was left in 1793, as old correspondence proves, on 
the west bank of that river, which was swinging violently in ita 
course (it may be added, the river has now resumed its former 
course). In 1787, the year of the great flood, a block of 10 square 
miles of the Tipperah bank of the Meghna was reported as having 
been washed away, while on the Faridpur or Western bank, 
the correspondence of the period teems with references to the 
diluvion and inundation of the Idilpur and SrirAmpur 
Pergannahs, commencing from the year 1787; the river in fact 
was cutting so violently that the Collector of Dacca expressed 
his fear, in a letter to the Board of Revenue, that the whole of 
these pergannahs would be swept away. The correspondence 
moreover actually locates the area, where the destruction was 
most widespread; and the mouzahs thus located form the very 
spot where the Nayabhangani River was flowing, 7 years later 
at the utmost, with its destructive stream, across the Isthmus of 
SrirAmpur, connecting the Meghna with the Ganges at or near 
Monerpour (now called Char Manpura). From the north of 
Dacca to the south of the present district of Faridpur, the 
damage caused by the flood can be traced distinctly and the 
evidence to prove the formation of the Nayabhangani River 
from the date of the flood is so strong, as to substantiate the 
hypothesis that the Teesta River was directly responsible for 
this remarkable change. 

Now the third pergannah in which the flood of 1787 was 
so severely felt, viz ., RAjnagar, an area untouched hy the River 
Meghna, lies mainly in the angle formed by Rennell’s Calliganga 
River, at its meeting with the Ganges; and it was by the 
opening up of this Calliganga River, that the Ganges had by 
the year 1818 found for itself a new exit into the Meghna. 
The new stream was called the Kirtinassa (the Destroyer of 
Glories). That the consummation of this change required a 
period of 30 years from the date that the Teesta and Brahma¬ 
putra commenced sending the bulk of their water down the 
Jenai Rivey to meet the Ganges at Jaffierganj above RAjnagar,, 
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is not a matter of surprise. 1 It is true that the flood of 1787 was 
sudden and severe; it spread its ravages even so far south as 
RennelTs Baugebary (Bansgari); but it is equally certain that 
the Brahmaputra acquiesced in its new course down the Jenai 
slowly, almost imperceptibly. Even so late as 1840, the old 
river to the north of Dacca was still known as the main stream 


of the Brahmaputra. Changes in the lower deltaic plains do 
not show themselves by sudden outbursts, but by a process 
whereby the river shifts by cutting its own banks or by gra¬ 
dually entering into and opening out the banks of some smaller 
stream. The period of 30 years is not surprising. At the same 
time the swing of a river within the area of its oscillation 
appears to be so confined (the example of the Ganges before 
its junction with the Jamuna will be noticed later) that one 
feels practically compelled to search for some external cause 
to account for a change of such a nature as is seen in the 
R&jnagar area; that the change is still in actual progress may 
be accounted for by the magnitude of the change; the pro¬ 
gress of the changes will be recounted below. 

A more detailed analysis of the evidence would, I aver, 
definitely prove that these two enormous changes, the formation 
of two entirely new rivers, are due solely to the convulsion caused 
by the change in the course of the River Teesta. It is here 
that the battle of the rivers was renewed, and it is here that 
the fight is being maintained even at the present date. The 
Brahmaputra, disturbed by the irruption of the River Teesta, 
was unable to hold its own against the Meghna at the point of 
junction north of Dacca; driven into the Ganges, it has 
renewed its attack with the aid of that river through the 
Kirtinassa. 


It may be urged that I have neglected the changes that 
have occurred at the present junction of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra Rivers. One hears of a Goalundo that now lies 
some miles from the situation of the place that at present 
bears that name; during the period of flood one sees the place 
actually changing before one’s eyes beneath the swirl of 
the current of the united streams; chars in mid-stream form 
and disappear with a tantalizing fickleness; the location of the 
deep water channel causes the marine surveyor many an 
anxious moment. One remembers that in 1838 the Ganges was 


1 The year 1818 (i.e. 1225 B.S.) is the date assigned by local tradition: 
since writing the above, I have found amongst the correspondence of 
the Board of Revenue a letter written in March 1794, dealing with thama 
boundaries. In this the Naya Nadi Rathkhola (the real name of the 
Calliganga) or Kirtinassa is mentioned. There is no doubt as resrards the 
identification, and the name Kirtinassa implies that the river had al¬ 
ready attained a considerable size. This takes us within 7 years of the 
big flood, though it is clear from the size of the original stream as late 
as 1840, that the change was not by any means consummated by 1794. 
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fordable at several places above the junction, its waters finding 
a fresh outlet through the River Garai. It must be granted 
that when two big rivers meet, their junction must present 
a continuous series of changes; but in the present instance the 
changes are strictly local and temporary; the main swing of 
the river has not been materially affected; the fears expressed' 
by Ferguson have not been realized; the Garai, so far from 
having assumed the greatness prophesied, is now a sluggish 
stream, only navigable in the rains; the Chandina is not only 
fordable, but dry in places; the Ganges still flows on despite 
the Brahmaputra, in fact at the point of junction the stream of 
the Ganges occupies practically the identical bed through which 
it flowed when Rennell surveyed it. There have been changes, 
great and destructive, but only such as one would expect from 
the natural disturbance where two great rivers blend into one; 
there has been no radical departure from its course, such as is 
seen further to the south and east. The place of battle has been 
transferred to the R6jnagar area, where the old fight between 
the Meghna and the Brahmaputra has been resumed, and, 
despite the additional attack of the Ganges, the Meghna is 
again proving victorious. It is over this area that one is able 
to discern and trace out the radical changes due to the great 
convulsion; and it is this change of the battle field from the old 
junction of the Brahmaputra and Meghna to the RAjnagar 
area that lends conviction to the view that the cause which 
terminated the former fray is identical with the cause which 
has reopened the battle on a fiercer scale in a new area. 

In dealing with the changes in the course of the Ganges 
in greater detail, I may be excused perhaps if I confine myself 
in the main to the scenes of the most importance in order to 
show the changes which are relevant to the arguments which 
have been advanced; the other changes could be shown more 
clearly and more shortly by a comparative map. The important 
areas are the junction of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, the 
RAjnagar area and the Nayabhangani River. 

Omitting the area from Rennell’s Comercally to Moddapur, 
where the channel has certainly shifted northward at the 
Moddapur bend to the extent of over two miles, the long 
W.E, reach, and the subsequent N.S. reach may be treated 
jointly, as forming the area most liable to be affeoted by the 
junction of the two streams. 1 The majority of the plaoes shown 
by Rennell in his map can still be traced, e.g ., Bailgutchy, 
RagAnauthpur, Calkapour, Bowanypour, Maldo, Notypour, 

1 Rennell shows two channels in the E.W. reach at the junction. I 
only deal with the more southerly channel. The N. channel is now 
quite dry : it is impossible to say which was the deep water channel in 
1764. It may be that at times the N. channel has been the important 
one, but at any rate the S. channel is the survivor, and must demand 
our attention. 
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Bettury and Panchsurya, though many of them are merely 
reformations in situ; this naturally prevents a visual com¬ 
parison with complete accuracy, but it may be assumed that 
their position is approximately the same ; the looal cultivator 
has a genius for identifying a lost site. To explain this reach, 
I attach a rough sketch map to show the course which the 
river has taken. This map shows the line of Rennell’s map 
(roughly plotted), the line of the river 1787-8, the line in 1858, 
and the present river bank, together with the limit to which 
the river has cut, so far as can be judged, within this period. 
It will be observed in the easterly reach that after a short 
period of cutting soon after Rennell’s survey, the whole river had 
shifted N. by 1858 except at the actual junction with the 
Jamuna where the course lay slightly to the South ; subsequently 
the river has shifted further north throughout the reach, 
with the result that the present junction of the rivers is practi¬ 
cally identical with the junction as surveyed by Rennell; 
Maldaha (Maldo) and Char Natibpur 1 (Notypour) have both 
reformed in original site ; rounding the bend, it may be noticed 
that between 1763 and 1787-8 (the line of which can be plotted 
accurately from an interesting old rubokari) the W. bank had 
cut to the extent of about 1 mile ; this line curiously happens 
to correspond with the limit of river action ; from that date, 
the tendency of the river has been to move in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, the present W. bank being in places as much as 4 miles 
from the bank of 1787-8 ; it may be added that this bank is at 
present cutting, but it is difficult to say whether this process 
is more than temporary. The E. bank has cut in a correspond¬ 
ing manner ; Rennell’s Jamalpur, Allachypour, Soalto have all 
disappeared; the river bed has opened out to the breadth of 
3£ miles, a large part of which is occupied by Coronation Char, 
a low-lying mass of sand, the predecessor of which may be 
noticed in Rennell’s map. Such are the facts ; it remains for 
us to draw the inferences. It is not improbable that in the 
Easterly reach, the limit of river action was reached soon after 
RennelTs survey; it is a definite fact that in the southerly 
reach, the limit was arrived at by 1787-8. This date happens to 
correspond with the date of the big change in the River Teesta, 
i.e. 9 the date at which the Brahmaputra probably commenced 
sending its waters down the Jenai; from this date we find that 
the river began to move away from its Faridpur bank (i.e., 
the S. and W. bank), except at its actual junction; in other 
words the general tendency of the river since 1787 has been 
to deposit its silt on the Faridpur bank, the tendency having 


1 These two villages partly exist on the North or Pabna bank of the 
river, but this would not affect the argument, as a variation of a mere 
half mile in a river course is not a discrepancy of much importance in 
the rapidly changing deltaic lands. 
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changed immediately after the irruption of the Teesta. 1 
The point of junction of the two rivers, however, remains 
identical. The facts prove that in this area the changes that 
have oocurred are no radical changes but merely the outcome 
of a continuous altered tendency to cut in one direction, while 
what may be termed a big settling pool has formed opposite 
Goalundo, a not unnatural result of the union of the rivers. 2 

This north-easterly tendency of the river, the innovation 
introduced by the River Teesta, is not peculiar to this 
locality; the tendency is clearly seen the whole length of the 
Padma as far as the R&jnagar area, and it is quite apparent 
that the enormous changes which have occurred there, are the 
direct result, the final expression of this tendency; the changes 
at the junction are merely ancillary to the R&jnagar changes— 
a means to an end. 

The proof of this argument is the lie of the river from the 
Goalundo reach as far as the Noorpour and Nulluah of Ren- 
nell’s Map XVI. Throughout the whole of this stretch the river 
has shifted N. E.; of the plaoes marked by Rennell on the N. E. 
bank not one remains. Noorpour has vanished leaving no trace 
behind it; Nurilapour is now represented by a new formation 
Char Nurullapur, one of the few accretions on the N.E. bank in 
this stretch. East of Nurilapour in Rennell’s map, at the junc¬ 
tion of two roads, will be found the name Mynehaut; this place 
(Moinat 8 ) has recently sunk beneath the Padma’s waters ; the 
extent of the cutting can thus be realized. Panchar which 
Rennell evidently intended to plot on the S. W. bank is now 
some 5 miles from the main stream ; and a strip of char land 
along the whole of this S. W. bank, at least 3/5 miles in breadth 
shows clearly the old southern course of the river. 

I would not assort so much that the actual cutting has 
been continuous, as that the tendency has remained operative. 
In 1858, for example, the Padma had divided into two branches 
south of Goalundo, the S. branch flowing by Faridpur, a bed 
whichisnow completely dry in the cold weather *; efforts of the 


• It is a curious fact that north of the junction the Jamuna has dis¬ 
played the opposite tendency and has deposited its silt on tho East bank; 
it appears that below the junction the Canges has been able to maintain 
its own tendency against that of the Jamuna. 

* The floods of the present year (1910) appear to bely the above 
paragraph. The river has cut violently along the Fari ipur bank, and 
has tended to resume its course of 1858 hard by Faridpur (see below). 
I would add, however, that the river has also been cutting away the 
opposite bank, the result being an enlargement of the settling-pool. The 
violent cutting on the Faridpur bank is doubtless largely due to the 
abnormal flood of the Brahmaputra, before the Canges had risen. 

8 It is claimed that this place has reformed in situ on the South- 
West or Faridpur bank; this however requires careful proof. 

4 See previous footnote; the coming oold weather may see a change; 
this would not, however, prove ftn altered * tendency ’ in the river. 
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river to break south have continually been ohecked by this 
counteracting north-eastward tendency. 

It is not unnatural to suppose that this tendency should 
incline the river to break away from its original course where- 
ever the first vulnerable point offered itself, and it is obvious 
that this inclination would assert itself in the strongest degree 
where the old course commenced to curve away to the south ; 
both these conditions happened in 1787 to exist at the same 
place, namely, at the point where Rennell’s Cailyganga River 
flowed east from the Padma to join the Meghna at Chiddypour, 
where the north-eastward tendency would incline the river to 
force its way into the smaller stream (see Map XVII of the 
Bengal Atlas). It does not appear from his journal that Rennell 
actually surveyed this stream; he has at least omitted an impor¬ 
tant town of the name of Serripur (Sripur), a town mentioned by 
Jao De Barros(1553), Nicholas Pimenta (1599), Pierredu Jarric 
(1610), Ralph Fitch and others as a town of much importance 
and which certainly had not disappeared in Rennell’s day. He 
has also given the river a wrong name. Calliganga was the name 
of the stream flowing from Ganganagar 1 through Luricool and 
Mulfatganj to Chiddypour. Be that as it may, the main stream 
of the Padma was flowing through Rennell’s Calliganga by the 
year 1818. The change was clearly a gradual one ; there is no 
local tradition, as is so commonly the case even when unwar¬ 
ranted by the facts, of a sudden irruption of the river, and even 
so late as 1840 a large mass of water was still finding its way 
through the old course by Ganganagar, which still retained the 
name Ganges or Padma as against the Kirtinassa of the new 
stream. The new course was in origin a widening of Rennell’s 
so-called Cailyganga River. The interesting aspect of the 
struggle now commences, for the Kirtinassa was the weapon 
with which the Brahmaputra armed its ally the Ganges against 
the Meghna. The river had broken entirely new ground ; Ren- 
nell’s Cailyganga, the real name of which was the Naya Nadi 
Rathkhola, 8 had but a few years previously been a sacred road, 
and for 200 years at least before that date, no river had crossed 
the isthmus. The struggle which ensued must be described 
briefly. 

The current of the Kirtinassa was exceedingly strong, per¬ 
haps due to a difference in the level of the Ganges and Meghna 
Rivers; the Meghna, at least, appears to have been taken at 
a temporary disadvantage; the big char , Pommanarra, shown 


1 The Kaliganga MahAl near Ganganagar still marks the sitojof this 
old and forgotten river? , 

* New river of the car path. In former days it is said that the 
sacred car was drawn along this road in the Sripur R&thjdtra (Car 
festival). It is said that the weight of the car hollowed out the path and 
this formed a khal by the influx of water from the Ganges to the 
Meghna, 
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by Rennell S.E. of Rajabari, was swept away and the Meghna 
was forced to deposit what silt it held, on the islands to the 
north, forming a large peninsula, while the Kirtinassa proceeded 
to cut away the W. bank of the Meghna. But the new river 
was an unstable adversary, and in the violence of its swing 
about the year 1830 RennelTs Mulfatganj was swept away, the 
river bank lying a mile to the South. By 1840, however, the 
Meghna had begun to assert itself, and the north-eastward ten¬ 
dency of the Ganges was clearly seen in a northern shift of the 
course of the new river, which at the same time was com¬ 
pelled to deposit a large amount of silt to the south down the 
West bank of the Meghna in the shape of an extensive reach of 
island chars. So great was the deposit, that the Kirtinassa, 
its mouth practically blocked up, attempted to find for itself a 
fresh outlet. From Noorpour it swept south again in its old 
bed by P&nchar almost to Badrasun ; there the north-eastward 
tendency again asserted itself and its oscillation sent it back to 
Khagootia which it carried away with its pagoda at the junction 
with the original Kirtinassa, opening up in addition a small 
stream north of R&jnagar to Mulfatganj. By this date (1858- 
1860) the chars which the Meghna had forced the new river to 
deposit at its junction down the western bank had assumed 
very large proportions. The attempt of the Padma to find a 
new outlet had failed ; the new channel commenced to silt up 
rapidly and the original channel of the Kirtinassa resumed its 
former importance. The Meghna, however, was still insistent, 
and the Kirtinassa was again defeated in the effort to keep 
open its mouth. In 1869 it strove for a fresh outlet with 
remarkable suooess down the new channel just to the north of 
R&jnagar. Such was the force of the new attack which oon- 
oentrated again at Chiddypour that the history of the original 
irruption of the Kirtinassa was repeated, and the new stream 
carried away in its course the chars , which it had been compelled 
to deposit on the W. bank of the Meghna In 1871 R&jnagar 
with all its glories was swept away ; but the southward cutting 
of the stream did not augur well for ultimate success ; in 1880-1 
Luricool and Jopsha vanished with their buildings and pago¬ 
das. Between 1873-1883, the old main channel ot the Padma 
(Kirtinassa), about two miles in breadth, was often fordable. 
But its force was spent; the north-eastward tendency again 
asserted itself, and in ten years’ time the new stream had given 
place again to the original channel 1 and the Padma was deposit¬ 
ing its silt more extensively than before down the Meghna chars. 

The battle appears to be based on a recurring principle; 
the Padma strives to maintain its north-eastward tendency; 

1 I do not mean that the original channel was in identically the 
same position. After each rebuff, it appears to have shifted slightly to 
the N.E. 
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the Meghna refuses and compels the Padma to silt up its mouth; 
the Padma breaks away to the south, until arrested by its 
natural tendency ; it clears its mouth and then proceeds again on 
the N.E« tack; then the Meghna in its turn comes to the fore 
and the process is repeated with a considerable amount of des¬ 
truction in the battle area. The fight has been fought twice and 
it is not unlikely that a similar recurrence will be seen within 
a short time; but prophecy over so short a period with regard 
to so complicated a force, the intensity of which depends largely 
on two varying and independent factors, the floods of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges, is a difficult task. 

Suffice it to say that at present a transition stage appears 
to have been reached in the third encounter; the Padma has 
striven to move its stream further to the north right up to the 
base of the great R&jab&ri pagoda; but neither has the Meghna 
been idle. Near Lohujang (Tarpasha) steamer station the 
Padma has been compelled to carry its main channel from 
the northern to the southern bank, by the formation of an 
extensive char on the Dacca bank stretching from Lohujang 
with one short break to the Meghna. The Padma is cutting 
hard again for an exit to the south in the R&jnagar area ; but 
at present the channel rebounds to the N. bank at the break 
in the char at the R&jab&ri Moth , but a short distance from 
the junction of the rivers, where the chars on the north bank 
again appear. The junction of the rivers during the flood 
is a memorable sight as the brown waters of the Padma meet 
the clearer resisting water of the Meghna; for some miles the 
waters remain distinct without mingling, and it is along this 
line that a long spit of char land is forming as a bar to the 
passage of the Padma. When this bar is complete, it is difficult 
to see what is to prevent the Padma from carrying R&jnagir 
away once more and repeating the process of which it has 
already enjoyed a double experience. 

Leaving the Rajnag&r area and following Rennell in his 
journey southward from Pan char, we find but little trace of 
the old main stream until Takya is reached. Ganganagar island 
still exists as Rennell saw it, a solitary patch which has survived 
in the area of the great struggle, while all the surrounding lands 
have disappeared and reformed. A narrow khal, the Mara 
Padma (Dead Padma), lying west of a larger and newer river, 
is all that remains of the once mighty stream. Near Diggary- 
para the old course is completely dry, but traces of a course, 
earlier than that shown by Rennell, can be seen for a distance 
of some 25 miles ; in fact in one place the broken bank of a 
very old tank shows the exact limit of the, river action. Near 
Bhadrachap and Rannysar (whichare, by the way, misplaced by 
Rennell) the old course of the east branoh of the river appears 
again in the shape of a narrow khal , passing round Nagerpara 
where the old bed may be easily distinguished, as far as Char 
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Manpura (Monnerpour). South of Char Maupura the old eastern 
branch can be traced in a series of char mouzahs but is com¬ 
pletely dried up; the west channel vid Goumadi still exists in 
a somewhat abated form slightly west of its original course, 
but it now carries the waters of the Kumar (Coomar) and Ariel 
Khan rivers. The network of rivers shown by Rennell between 
the E. and W. channels have now completely changed, and 
are filled with the waters of the Meghna which has broken 
through the isthmus of Srir&rapur in the shape of theNayabhan- 
gani River and of the Ariel Khan, a young and problematical 
river flowing from above P&nchar and meeting Che old course 
of the Padma near Takya. 

As regards the Nayabhangani it is unnecessary to add to 
what has already been said. This extraordinary new liver has 
kept alive the lower courses of the old Padma but at present 
it is showing a strong tendency to silt up. This tendency 
appears to be due to the success of the Meghna in damming 
back the Padma some 25 miles to the north at R&jab&ri and 
compelling it to deposit its silt along the west bank of the 
Meghna. So extensive are the chars thus formed that they have 
thrust the mouth of the Nayabhangani so far south as to make 
it appear to be a feeder of, rather than a dependent on, the 
Meghna. 

To enter into a detailed description of the charges that 
have occurred between Rennell’s Panchar, Habibganj and 
Tookya would be an Augean task. Even within the last few 
years the usurping river, the Ariel Khan, which now holds the 
field, has changed its course completely over a long reach, mov¬ 
ing 5 miles to the east; of the 250 square miles in this area, not 
twenty can claim continuous existence since Rennell’s day, the 
changes in the area are as rapid as they are extraordinary. 
Madaripur which 50 years ago lay on Rennell’s Comar River is 
now washed, and is in imminent danger of being washed away 
by the Ariel Khan. It would require a Delphic oracle to pro¬ 
phesy the future. 

Of the more southerly reaches of the river, the branch to 
Sewtalury (Jhalakati) has practically maintained its old course ; 
it is however interesting to note that the opening up of the 
Kirtinassa in 1818 resulted in thf* stretch of river below 
Gournadi almost drying up, until opened out again by the 
Ariel Khan. Further south the volume of water which flows 
into the Meghna, approximately through the mouths surveyed 
by Rennell as the mouths of the Ganges, is still immense; but 
the water is that of the Nayabanghani and the new and vigor¬ 
ous stream of the Ariel Khan—a stream the effect of which in 
the near future it is difficult to estimate. 

RenneH’B Journal does not deal with the area lying further 
south, and it would be out of place to attempt to describe the 
extraorflinary changes which have taken place in the series of 
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massive chars shown in RennelTs maps. It will suffice to say 
that they have become consolidated into the immense island of 
Bhola, a subdivision of the B&karganj district; the changes 
afford a valuable object lesson of the method by which this 
baokward part of the delta is being developed, and its land 
face being brought into line with the more westerly consolidated 
portions. 


Conclusion. 

These notes deal with a small aspect of the geography of 
the delta, but it is none the less an aspect of some importance 
which has not suffered in the past from an exuberance of 
investigation. I have attempted to describe the influences 
which have led to the most important changes and to show that 
what may appear to be a mere arbitrary change is in reality 
one of a series of direct, perhaps natural, effects of a single 
cause. The absenoe of a really modern map will doubtless 
render the task of following these changes somewhat difficult; 
the maps at present available are the result of a survey some 
60 years old, and until the maps of the present survey are pub¬ 
lished those maps can only show the changes in progress and 
not the result achieved; I attempt to supply the deficiency 
in some degree by rough sketch maps. 

The object of this paper is not merely academic; it 
attempts to show that a certain definite order obtaips in an area, 
the nature of which appears at first sight to be one of chaotic 
change; that a definite tendency has been operative for a period 
of over 120 years, that this tendency has been accompanied by 
a systematic, if complicated, method of change. Granted (and 
I admit that it is a big hypothesis) that no such convulsion 
occurs again among the hill rivers as the change in the course 
of the river Teesta, I see no reason to suppose that the system 
and tendencies above described will suffer any material altera¬ 
tion. Considering the interest that is at present being shown in 
the waterways of this area and the attempts that are being made 
to open out channel** as a means of communication, I feel that 
this paper may possess some practical value. An appreciation 
of these principles might at least have prevented the ineffectual 
attempt to open out what is known as the Naria channel 
between Rajab&r< and Madaripur and would have shown the 
greater possibilities of the Maynakata 1 Khal and Kristanagar 

1 The Maynakata Khat (vid Panchar) is roughly the bed of the 
Ganges as surveyed by liennell, and through which the Kirtinassa came 
again when it firbt broke south. The Ksistanagar channel is the 
remnant of the second attempt to break south. The Naria channel 
(which is now almost dry) is the place where the Kirtinassa after 
breaking R. was driven back by the Meghna; it has enjoyed a continuous 
process of silting up ever sinoe its formation—obviously owing to the 
damming influence of the Meghna. 



vbere work ie now proceeding, eiti 
km the main stream of the Kirtinaaea, if it 
break sooth. i. 

Finally I would oloae this descriptive paper by f 
tion of potamological theory. Do not the ohaoges dsaeuamd 
above militate against the theory of the riven of the kftmr 
delta building up ridges on which to run until they finally idrpp 
over the edge and oommenoe to raise for themselves * fresh, 
ridge and so on ad infinitum 1 It is a fact of some note that w 
the area under discussion, the oldest lands which the ttysrs 
must have deposited severe! centuries ago, are ronaidesably 
lower than many of the new char lands whioh have been fcehtaa 
by the gradual recession of » river; and it is a fact still ifcctfe 
worthy of note that none of the great ohangee described oaa 
by the widest stretch of the imagination be ascribed to tide 
ndge theory. The theory does not afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the method by whioh the month of the MagHp. 
ie being filled np, nor of the formation of the new lands'and 
rivers in the remainder of the area. 
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49. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT, No. XIV. 

The numeration of the Article below la continued 
from p. >45 of the " Journal and Proceedings u for 
ifio. 


82 . Sous babb Indo-Gbbbk and Sotthlan Coins. 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the 
years 1897 and 1898, Mr. Vincent Smith published an interest¬ 
ing series of papers on some ooins of aaoient and medieval 
India, entitled ‘Numismatic Notes and Novelties.' 1 have 
written the following brief notes on similar lines, descriptive 
of a few coins whioh have oome into my hands during the last 
four years. The references are all to Volume I of the new 
'Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,' by 
Mr. Vincent Smith. The British Museum Catalogue is that 
of the ooins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Baotria and 
India. 

1. Abohbbios. 


Silver, round. Weight, 35 grains. Size, *75 inches. 


'Obverse .—Bust of king r., diad. Legend, 
AUCAloY NIKH<boPoYTbdow APXEBloY. 


BAXIaEGX 


? Reverse .—Zeus standing, facing, holding sceptre in 4. and 
hhflhlg thunderbolt with r. hand; mon., L PI. VU, 10; r 
similar to PI. VII, 28. Kharoathi legend, maharajeua dhrami- 
kata jayadhareua, below Arkhebiyasa. 

This hemidraohm of Arohebios is a variety of the com¬ 
mon type as illustrated at B. M. Cat., Pl. IX, 2. The bust is 
different, and apparently depiots the king as a man of more 
mature age than he appears on the usual variety. On the 
inverse are two monograms similar to those on coin B. M. Gat., 
PI. IX, 5. 


Copper, square. Weight, 123. Size, *85. 

Obverse .—Bust of Zeus r., diad.; sceptre on shoulder. 
Legend on three sides as on 1. 

Reverse .—The caps of the Dioseuroi, and two palms. "Mon. 
below, similar to PL’VH, 07. Legend <Jn three sides as on 1. 

This has been published in the B. M. Gat., PL XXXI, 5, 
lot is a rare type. The monogram of this specimen is 
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3. Apollodotos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 145. Size, *8. 

Obverse. —Apollo facing undraped but shod, holding arrow 
in r. and bow in 1. hand. Legend on three sides BAZl AEflZ 
AnoAAoAoToV ZGTHPoZ. 

Reverse. —Tripod of peouliar form on stand, in square of 
dots; mon. . Kh. legend on three sides, r. maharajasa, top 
Apaladatasa , 1. tratarasa. 

This is a rare variety of a very common type of the 
copper coinage of Apollodotos. Not only is the tripod 
strikingly different in shape from that usually occurring, but 
the attitude of Apollo is distinct. The issue has been recognized 
as a separate variety by Cunningham in his ‘ Coins of Alexan¬ 
der’s Successors in the East/ and he says that all the speci¬ 
mens of this variety are of inferior execution, which I think 
is open to question. He only knew of one weight, the chal- 
kons, and the specimens in the British and Indian Museums 
are of this weight. The coin now published is a dichalkon. 

I also possess a lepton. 

4. Zoilos. 

Copper, round. Weight, 230. Size, *85. 

Obverse. —Apollo r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
in both hands an arrow; quiver at his back. Legend, 
BAZl AEflZ ZflTHPoZ, ZflIAoY below. 

Reverse. —Tripod; 1. Kh. figure 4; r. figure 1. Kh. legend, 
maharajasa tratarasa , below Jhoilasa. 

This is a thick and dumpy coin. It is similar in type to the 
coins of Apollodotos illustrated at PI. IV, 7, and bears the same 
relation to the usual variety with the small elephant in the 1. 
field of the obverse, that this coin of Apollodotos bears to the 
oommon Apollodotos medallion of the same type depicted 
at PI. IV, 0. 

5. Menander. 

Silver, round. Weight, 35. Size, *0. 

Obverse.^ Bust of king 1., helmeted, thrusting with javelin. 
Legend, BAZl AEflZ ZflTHPoZ, below MENANAPoY. 

Reverse. —Pallas 1., holding aegis ini., and hurling thunder¬ 
bolt withr. hand; mon. PI. 'Nil, 80. Kh. legend, maharajasa 
tratarasa , below Menadrasa. 

A very rare variety of the common type in which the 
king is depicted as diademed and hurling the javelin. It is 
not described in the existing Brit. Mus. Cat., but is illustrated 
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in the 4 Ariana Antiqua * and in Cunningham’s ‘ Coins of 
Alexander's Successors in the East.' As both these works are 
difficult of access, I illustrate a specimen in my possession. 

0 . 

Copper, square. Weight, 60. Size, *6. 

Obverse. —Helmeted bust 1. Legend, 1. BAZlAEfiZ, top 
ZTlTHPoZ, r. MENANAPoY. 

Reverse. —Nik6 r., holding palm and wreath; mon. illeg¬ 
ible. Kh. legend, top tratarasa , 1. Menadrasa. 

The only specimen of this common type of Menander's 
copper coinage known to me in which the bust is turned to 
the left, instead of to the right. 

7. Dionysios. 

Copper, round. Weight, 260. Size, 1*1. 

Obverse. —Apollo to r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
arrow in both hands, quiver at back. Legend on three sides, 1. 
BAZIAEfiZ, topZnTHPoZ, r. AloN YZloY- 

Reverse. —Tripod; r. trident, 1. Kh. letter ji. Kh. legend, 
r. maharajasa , top tratarasa , 1. Dianisiyasa. 

A round copper coin of Dionysios is a novelty. It is a 
counterpart of a well-known copper coin of Apollodotos, as 
might have been expected, since all the known types of the 
issues of Dionysios are taken from those of Apollodotos. 

8. Philoxenos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 110. Size, *75. 

Obverse. —Deity standing facing with r. hand resting on 
hip, and comucopiae in 1.; mon. to 1. Legend, 1., and top 

illegible but presumably BAZlAEflZ ANIKHToY- To r. 
apparently HAEEAoY or <|>lAE-AoY. 

Reverse. —Humped bull standing r.; below Gr. letter 2. 
Kh. legend, r. maharajasa , top apadihatasa t 1. probably Phila - 
sinasa . 

When I first acquired this coin, which is obviously genuine, 

I thought that T had found a specimen of a new Indo-Greek 
king. The coin is of passable workmanship, and the figure of 
the deity on the obverse is quite distinct from that found on 
the usual copper coins of Philoxenos. On the latter she is 
shown as standing 1. with r. hand advanced. Here she is fac¬ 
ing with her r. hand on her hip. Also the style of the design 
is quite distinct. Although the name of the king is almost 
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certainly Philasinasa on the Kharosthi side, it is not 4>IA<>E 
ENoY on the Greek side. In support of the possibility of 
its being some other name, perhaps new, I may instance the 
copper coin exhibiting the joint names of Lysias and Antialkidas 
—Br. Mus. Cat., PL XXXI, 2. But the probabilities are that 
an ignorant engraver blundered the name $>IA<>E ENoY* Still 
the coin is a new and interesting one. 

9. Hippostbatos. 

Copper ; round. Weight 240. Size, l. 

Obverse .—Conventional design of Apollo standing r. hold¬ 
ing arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots. 
Legend gone but probably BAXIAEDZ ZQTHPoX, below 
imoZTPAToY. The first five letters of the name are just 
visible. 

Reverse. —Tripod ; mon. r. Kh. letter m ; mon. 1, Plate VII, 
110. Kh. legend maharajasa tratarasa , below ( Hipathratasa). 

Round copper coins of Hippostratos are very rare, and 
have so far never been figured. Dr. White King had two, see 
White King Sale Cat., Part I, No. 161, and supplement to Parts 
I and II, No. 4549. Of No. 161 it is remarked in the Catalogue 
that till the time of its publication, such round pieces were un¬ 
known. Yet they are mentioned by Cunningham in his * Coins 
of Alexander’s Successors’: see coins of Hippostratos the 
Great, No. 6a. 

10. Artemidoros. 

Copper, square. Weight, 20. Size *45. 

Obverse. —Artemis 1. wearing short chiton and holding out 
bow. Greek legend worn and illegible. 

Reverse. —Humped bull standing to right. Kh. legend r. 
maharajasa , top apadihatasa , left probably Artemi .... 

This small coin is a novelty. In weight and size it cor- , 
responds with the hemi-lepton of Menander, B. M. Cat., PL 
• XII, 7. 

11. Strato. 

Billon, round. Weight, 45. Size, ’6. 

Obverse. —Diademed bust to r. surrounded by barbarous 
Greek inscription. 

Reverse. —Pallas to 1. with aegis, hurline thunderbolt. 
Mon. r. Plate VII, 142; 1. Kh. letter Kh. legend maharajasa 
tratarasa, below Stratasa. 

Professor Rapson has seen this coin and describes it as a 
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new variety of Strato. It belongs to the types attributed to 
Strato II. This coin and another like it were found by me in 
the Ambala District of the Punjab. 

12. Telephos. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 120. Size, *85. 

In No. Ill of his paper ‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties ’ 
(Journal A. S. B. for 1898), Mr. Vincent Smith published a 
copper coin of Telephos, the description of which was as 
follows :— 

Obverse. —Zeus (or king) seated 1. on throne with back ; his 
r. hand advanced ; in his 1. sceptre. 

Greek legend, BAZIAEDZ EYEPfEToY (top), 
THAE<t>oY (r.). 

Reverse. —Figure to r., seated in crouching attitude, with r. 
arm extended ; 1. arm not visible. 

Kharosthi legend, Maharajasa (r), Kalinakrama (top), sa 
Tiliphasa (damaged, on left). 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarked: ‘The coinage of Telephos 
is ot extreme rarity, and has heretofore been known in silver 
only. The Elliot hemidrachm in the Bodleian Cabinet was 
considered unique until Von Sallet identified two duplicates of 
it among the unnamed coins of the Guthrie collection at Berlin-* 

The copper coin of Telephos now described was sent to me 
four years ago. The obverse is the same as that of the coin 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith, but the reverse is new. 

Reverse. —Soldier (?) walking to r., wearing short cloak 
which floats behind his shoulders. His right arm is extended, 
and over his left shoulder he is carrying a spear or long staff. 
On his head is a Phrygian cap. To r.is the monogram peculiar 
to the coinage of Telephos, and to the biga type of the silver 
issues of Maues. Below the monogram is a peculiar object, 
possibly a stone or an altar. Kh. legend on three sides, r. ma¬ 
harajasa, top*, Kalonakrdma , 1. sa Tiliphasa. 

The reverse design is unique, but resembles that of the 
unpublished hemidrachm of Strato I and Agathokleia in the 
British Museum. 

Every letter of the Kharosthi word corresponding to EYE 
prEToY 18 distinct. The first character is ka , and the 
second is l, but the short vertical stroke only extends 
below the horizontal line of the l, converting the character into 
lo. The third character is a hook turned to the right, and 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith is either the cerebral, or the 
dental n. The fourth letter appears to be clearly At, but there 
is a dot below and to the left of the character. 
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13. Hermaeos. 

Silver, round. Weight, 150. Size 1. 

Obverse.— Bust of king 1., diad. Legend, BAEIAEDE 
EflTHPoE, below EPMAloY* 

Reverse.— Throned Zeus 1. radiate, with r. hand advanced, 
sceptre in 1. Mon. PI. VII, 72. Kh. legend, maharajasa trala- 
rasa, below Haramayasa. 

The didrachms of Hermaeos are well known, but I illus¬ 
trate this specimen as it is in fine condition, and exhibits an 
unusual monogram. 

14. Azes. 

Copper, square. Weight, 50. Size *76. 

Obverse. —Male figure striding to 1., chlamys flying behind; 
holds club in r., and trident in 1. hand. Legend on three sides 
BaEiAEQE BAElAEflN MErALoY AZoY- 

Reverse. —Female figure to r., peplum flying; holds out 
long fillet or garland; mon. PI. V, 10. Kh. legend on three 
sides, maharajasa rajarajasa rnahatasa Ayasa. 

This is a rare variety of the copper coinage of Azes, and 
has not been figured before. It is identical with B. M. Cat., 
p. 89, No. 185. 

15. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 70. Size, *8 x *5. 

Obverse. King on horseback r. carrying whip and bow; 
r * 8imila [ to PI. X, 18. Legend on three, sides .... 

Reverse. Zeus standing 1., holding Nike bearing wreath 
and palm m extended right hand, and long sceptre in 1. hand; 
mon. PI. X, 3,1.; Kh. letter sm and another character r. Kh. 

legend on three sides maharajasa _ rnahatasa Ayasa. 

, A 8 <pmre copper coin of Azes bearing the presentiment of 
the standing Zeus Nikephoros, so commoh on this king’s silver 
coinage, is a novelty. I know of no other specimen. 

16. Azes and Azxlishs. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 166. Size 1 x -76. 

Obverse— Herakles standing facing; holds in 1. hand olub 
ana lion s skin ; and with r. crowns himself; mon. 1. PI. VII 

AAorTSAixfoT;. 8ide8 ‘ BAZlAEnZ <BAEIAEQN MEr 

Reverse.. Horse walking r.; mon, r. illegible. Kh. legend 
on three sides ( maharajasa rajarajasa rnahatasa) Ayasa. 
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This type of copper coin is neither new nor extremely rare, 
but the fact that it bears the joint names of Azes and Azilises 
has not been previously recognized Professor Rapson, who 
has seen the specimen now described, agrees that the type 
should be ascribed to Azes and Azilises jointly. The B. M. 
Collection contains four examples of this type, two of which 
has been attributed to Azes—PI. XIX, 11—and two to Azilises 
—PI. XXI, 6. But there is no vestige of the name on the 
obverse of PI. XIX, 11, v*lule on PI. XXI, 5, the name on the 
Greek side is Azilises, while it is assumed that the correspond¬ 
ing name on the reverse is Ayilishasa . But only the first two 
characters are visible, and these are not Ayi y but Aya , i.e., the 
first two syllables of Ayasa. 

Silver coins of Azes and Azilises jointly are known—see 
B. M. Cat., PI. XX, 3, and PI. XXXII, 9. See also Cunning¬ 
ham’s ‘ Corns of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushans.’ 

17. Gondopharres. 

Copper, round. Weight, 65. Size *6. 

Obverse. —Conventional presentiment of Apollo standing r. 
holding arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots; 
design in area surrounded by raised beading ; no legend. 

Reverse. —Area filled by Gondopharrian symbol . Kh. 

legend extant but rubbed and illegible. 

This interesting coin was brought to me from Mathura. 
An Apolline type of the issues of Gondopharres is a novelty. 
With regard to the reverse design, compare coin B.M.Cat., PI. 
XXII, 12 

18. Gondopharres and Aspavarma. 

Copper, round. Weight, 150. Size *8. 

Obverse. —The king on horseback to left holding whip. In 
front of the horse is the Gondopharrian symbol and . 
The Greek legend is corrupt and illegible, resembling that on 
the coins ascribed to Azes II—Plate IX, 6, or on those of Gondo¬ 
pharres with inscription Sasasa. 

Reverse. —Zeus, naked to the waist, standing r., with r. 
hand raised, and long sceptre in 1.; to right symbols Kh. letter a, 
4,, and monogram, Plate X, 11; to left mark Plate X, 33, and 
symbol 9. Kh. inscription reading from the bottom up towards 
the left from the outside of the ooin— Aspavarmasa (putrasa) 
Indravarma strategasq ; then returning to the bottom and "read¬ 
ing up towards the right from the inside* of the coin— Jayatasa 
tratarasa. 

This coin is No. 274 in the first part of the White King 
Catalogue. It is there described as unpublished, and it is pointed 



m s#m*i* nu 

out &»fa the com possibly ehow* that Aspa Var»a was con¬ 
nected with Oondopharres, and WeWa Kadphises, as well at 
with Azes. 

The usual variety of Ain and Aspa Varma copper own It 
illustrated at B. M. Oat., Plate XX, 2, and it will be seen ah a 
glance that the present coin is very different from it* The 
king on horseback is to the left, and in front of him is the 
symbol of Oondopharres. On the ordinary Aspa Varxna coins 
the name Azes on the obverse Can be plainly read, but the 
Grade inscription on the specimen now dismissed is quite bar* 
barous and illegible. The name Azes cannot be read either on 
the coin illustrated in the White King Catalogue, or on any of 
the three specimens in my possession. 

The figure of Jupiter on the reverse is identical with that 
on the coin of Oondopharres illustrated at Plate IX, 9. It 
seems invidious to call the mark Plate X, 33, the symbol of 
Wema Kadphises. A symbol with at least an equal claim to 
that title would appear to be Plate VII, 154. The mark Plate 
X, 33, or a modification of it, is found on the coins ascribed by 
Mr. Vincent Smith to Azes II (Plate IX. 6); cm those of Azes 
II and Aspa Varma (Plate IX, 7); of Oondopharres (Plate IX, 
9); of Zeionises ; and of Wema Kadphises. 

The arrangement of the Kharostni inscription on the reverse 
is peouliar. Then in addition to the words on the ordinary 
Aspavarma coins, there is the term trataraaa. I have filled in 
the word putram on the analogy of the usual Aspavarma in* 
scription, but am not sure of it as there is a gap in the same 
place in all my three specimens, and the White King coin at 
this place is indistinct. 

The marks on the coin are almost identical with those on 
the ooin of Oondopharres, Plate IX, 9, already referred to. 
Instead of Kh. pra is Kh. a. The other symbols are the same. 
So are the obverse and reverse designs and their positions. It 
seems to me that the coin provides strong evidence to show 
that Aspavarma was the governor or satrap of Oondopharres a* 
well as of Azes. This is consistent with Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
view that Azes II was succeeded by Gondtapharres. 


19. Kadphises II. 

Gold, round. Weight, 245. Size I. 

Qbverm .—Within square frame bust of king to 1. __ 

diadem ; r. hand grasps thunderbolt or twig, l. band rests os 
bottom edge of frame; bis coat buttons at the neck. Abovj 
and below dotted oirde, waA over top edge of frame is me#* 
tt-VII. 154 To t. and L legend BACIAEYC OOfdWtO 
tvA AwfOWO* 

8wer**s*«*» abrading front, head r.; hold* trident At 
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fifth 


C» ' ’ '* 

fround body and over 1. shoulder neoklaoe; body radiate ? 
" ariringfrom head. Ha is leaning with his teffe arm on 
* of aboll standing behind him to r.; to left symbol 
* Ufc Kh. legend, maharajasa rafadirajasa sarvaloga 
„ \ himakapisasa tratora. 

$hii is 4 new type of double stater of Wema Kadphi* 
«m and k a superb specimen. The obverse resembles that of 
iba ooin H. H Cat., PI. XXV, 10, while the reverse is the same 
m that of the double staters in the British Museum, except 
that Siva is facing right instead of left. The coin has been 
purchased for the Indian Museum. 


20. Htjvxshka. 

Copper, round. Weight, 240. Size 1. 

Obverse .—King seated to front cross-legged on clouds, 
bead r ; 1. hand raised. Greek legend illegible. 

Reverse. —Wind-god running L, his hair loose; both arms 
raised; tor. OA^O. 

The presentment ot Oado, the wind-god, is common on the 
egppdr coins of Kattiahka, but very rare on those of Huvishka. 
to bis * Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushaas ’ Cun¬ 
ningham published copper Oada coins of Huvishka, but with 
the elephant-rider obverse only, and remarked * Very rare; only 
tw6 specimens.* The com now described is Ho. 444 of the drat 
part of the White King Catalogue, but has not been previously 
figured. 

21. Indo-Pabthian. 

Copper, round. Weight, 110. Size *85. 

Obverse .—Bust of the king to 1., wearing tiara. Kh. (*) 
legend. 

Reverse .—Winged Nike facing, holds wreath. Kh. legend. 

This is a new Indo-Parthian ooin, but I cannot read the 
fragmentary inscriptions. 

Daiaktosh: R. B. Whttbhbad. 

3rd June, 1910. 


g3. Sows Rasa Coots or m PathA* St tl^jCnb or Dxhll 

The following seven coins of the Dehli Sult&na are, to the 
best of my knowledge, so ter unpublished, with the exception 
Sf that ot Shaum-o-Din Mabmdd Sh4h, but this dean net 
m peer to have been adequately described. AH but the gold 
found by me in the Dehli bazar within the last two 
rflNAtifc Tbs gold coin came from Rawalpindi. 
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this mint were forced currency issues of the design common to 
it and to Dehli, D&r-ul-Isl&m, Lakhnauti, Daulat&b&d, Satgaon, 
and Darra D&h4r or Dbar. The date of the coin now pub¬ 
lished is 735, while the only date so far known to exist on the 
forced currency issue of Tirhut mint is 731. 


IV, 

Billon. 


Weight—50 grs. 

Size—*6. 

Date—734. 

• 

Obverse. 

Reverse . 

In circle. 

In double circle. 




aJU| A.o-j 

vn* 



This is a variety of a common billon type of the issues of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, in which the date is always expressed in 
words. In one respect the coin is a freak because the word aju* 
(year) when used on the coinage of the Dehli Sulfc&ns, is invari¬ 
ably followed by the date in words. Otherwise it is a normal, 
well-executed specimen. Two of this variety were found in the 
same lot from which I got the coin of Shamsu-d-Din Mahmud. 


V, 


Billon. 


Weight—52 grs. 

Size—*7. 

Obverse. 

• 

Reverse . 

In circle 

In circle. 



»U (jW 

dJUf 



Like the preceding coin, this is a variety of a oommon 
billon type of Muhammad Tughlaq’s coinage. Instead of the 
date in figures appear the words cjlfcWt. The coin is thin, 
and the lettering is distinct in style. 

VI . Firoz Shah with Zafar . 

Billon. 

Weight—75 grs. Size—*5. 

4 Mint—Dehli. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse . 

•'kL. JSilc 

In circle. 

iJUJiya 

C - 


VII. Muhammad bin Firoz. 

Billon. 

Weight—120 grs. 

Mint—Dehli. 

Size—-7. 

Date— 790. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 n circle. 

In circle. 

}i_feJL- 

f ^ 

C. 



vq d 


The last two coins are novelties as they are both of 
D&ru-l-Mulk Dehli. The first of the two belongs to the dateless 
varieties, and is a dumpy piece of poor workmanship; the 
second is well executed and in fine condition. 

Lahore : R. B. Whitehead, C.S. 

1st April , 1910. 

84. Some Coins from the Limbdi Treasury. 

In June last (1909) it was my good fortune to spend six 
delightful days at Limbdi, the capital of the State of that name 
in the Province of Kathlawad. Mr. Jhaverbhai Nathabhai 
Amin, the capable and trusted diwan, had suggested to His 
Highness the Thakor Sahib that a hoard of coins which long 
had been lying untouched in the State Treasury should be 
examined, and it was on this welcome errand that I visited the 
plaoe. Every facility was afforded me for the inspection of the 
coins, each one of which passed through my hands. Number¬ 
ing some 6,500, they were all, with the exception of a few 
Native State coins, either rupees or half-rupees of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. The Great Mughals, Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Shah Jahan were but poorly represented, the large majority 
of the ooins ranging from Aurangzeb to Muhammad Shah. 
The Thakor Sahib very kindly presented me fifty that were 
new to my collection. A description of these will perhaps be 
of interest, the more so as several of them have till uow 
remained unedited. 
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Aurangzeb . 

Of the rupees of Aurangzeb y s reign four in the hoard 
issued from mints hitherto unregistered, but on two of these 
the mint-names still defy decipherment. One of the new 
mints is JinjI, 4 (Fig. 1, Obv. and Rev.). The obverse of 
this Jinji rupee displays the ordinary legend, while 

the Hijrl year 1109 appear in the gaf of The 

reverse reads quite distinctly— 

PI 

Eighty miles south-west of Madras, “ the fortress of Jinji 
occupies seven adjacent hills, on each of which stands a fort 
bearing a distinct name”, Elliot (Dowson), VII, 348. In his 
‘ ‘ History of the Mahrattas ’’ Grant Duff tells at some length 
the story of the siege of Jinji. It appears that in 1693 the 
place was invested by the Mughal troops under the prince Kam 
Bakhsh, but so languidly were operations conducted that not 
till January, 1698, was the fortress carried by escalade. 
The Jinji rupee must have issued from the mint but a few 
months after this success, for the year of its issue, 1109 H., 
closed on July 9th, 1698. 

Another new mint that now falls to be registered is 
Mahmudbandar, (Figs. 2 and 3, Rev. only). Two 

duplicate rupees, each dated 61-1119, mutually help to reveal 
the mint-name, one containing its earlier letters Mahmudban 
... .and the other its later letters.... ud bandar. Where this 
Mahmudbandar was situated is unknown to me. 1 

Yet two other rupees, one dated 30-1098 and the other 
4a?-1109, are of the ordinary type, but in each case I have failed 
to read the mint reoorded. In the hope that some coin-collec¬ 
tor may be able to suggest the correct reading of these names, 
the two Reverses are shown in Figs. 4 and 6. 

Of Aurangzeb 1 s Mailapur rupees one was described four¬ 
teen years ago in King and Vost’s article entitled “Novelties 
in Mughal Coins.’* A rupee from this rare mint is also in Mr. 
Burn’s cabinet. At Limbdl two specimens came to light, on 
one of which the mint-name is entered as Mahllapur with an 

1 k\ and on the other as simple Mailapur, without the 


1 My cabinet has long held an Aurangzeb rupee of the regnal year 
Ax that was atruok at IslSrabandar. This “ bandar” too baffles me. 
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*h\ 1U* 1 (Pigs. 6 and 7, Rev. only). “Mylapore” lies 

on the left bank of the river Adyar, and forms with St. Thom6 
the southern suburb of the present town of Madras. 

Other rare Aurangzeb rupees were two from the mints at 
Zafarpur and Daru-l-mulk Kabul. 

A 1 * zam Shah . 

It was an especial pleasure to light upon an Ahmadabad 
A*zam §hah in mint condition. The only other specimen 
known to me is in the British Museum, No. 850. 

Shah ‘Alam /. 

Sh&h * Alam I was represented by rupees from the follow¬ 
ing mints, all of them rare for that Emperor’s reign: Ajmer, 
Ahmadnagar, Akbamagar, Purbandar, Qbmapattan, Sholapur, 
and both Daru-l-jihad and Farkbunda bunyad Haidarabad. Of 
two Ajmer rupees, each of the first regnal year, one, probably 
the earlier issued, bears the mint epithet Daru 1-Khair, but the 
other Mustaqirru-l-Khilafat. This latter title is also present on 
the rupee No. 866 in the British Museum, which coin, however, 
differs from the Limbdl rupee in the arrangement both of the 
Obverse and of the Reverse legends. Evidently then during 
Sbah ‘ Alam*s first year three several dies were designed and 
used in the Ajmer mint. 

Jahandar. 

The Jahandar rupees included a very early Arkat (1-1124) 4 * & 
and a good specimen from the exceedingly rare mint Bahadur- 
garh.- This latter displays the &\y bait , but a second 

rupee, already long in my possession, of the same Emperor and 
mint, bears the #\ distich (Figs. 8 and 9, Obv. and Rev.). 

The situation of Bah&d urgarh is not known for certain. 
It was somewhere in the Deccan, and “ perhaps the place was 
on the Man river ”, E.D.. VII, 383, note 2. 


1 Having these two coins in hand for reference, I have no hesitation 

in affirming that the muhr and rupee. Nos. 860, 874, in the British 

Museum catalogue, there attributed to SholSpGr (with * short o ’), re^My 
issued from the MailSpur mint. On coins SholSpGr is written fully 

(ecriptio plena) with a waw present in the first sylfable, thus not 1(4 

but JjA 

& In his “ Old Coins in the BahSwalpGr State ToshakJiSna ,’* Mr. 
Whitehead mentions a rupee struck at the ArkSt mint still earlier by 
two years. He says, “ If my reading is correct, the ArkSt coin of Shffh 
* Alam BahSdur I is new. It is dated 1122 (jafiIt 4).** 
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Farrul&siyar. 

Of Farrukb-siyar’s reign one rupee 1 am inclined to assign, 
though somewhat doubtfully, to the new mint Gulgban&bad 
(Fig 10, Obv and Rev ) It displays the normal legends, but 
on this specimen the mint-name itself is not very clear. The fort 
of Gulsban&b&d, in Bagl&na near Junir, is mentioned in the 
histoiy of the operations conducted by the Imperial forces 
against the Marathas lti the early years of the twelfth century 
after the Hijra (E D , VII, 337, 345), but I have not suooeeded 
m discovering what connexion the Emperor Farrukb-siyar may 
have had with this place 

Another rupee of this reign issued from the mint of 
A 4 zamnagar (Fig 11, Rev. only). The lowest line of the 
Reverse contains several incomplete letters, which may per¬ 
haps have served to indicate that the mint’s full name was 
A*?amnagar Gokulgarh The specimen m the British Museum, 
numbered 936, seemB to be without this supplemental line 

Fig. 12, Rev only, represents a puzzling rupee. Though its 
mint-name has not yet been deciphered, enough of its letters 
are present to render probable the inference that this com 
issued from some town hitherto unregistered in any mint-list 

Other noteworthy rupees of Farrukb-siyar were those 
from Daru-l-Kbair Ajmer, Daru-l-Fath Ujjam, Islamabad, 
BankapGr, QblnSpattan, and Mustaqirru-l-mulk ‘Azlmabad 
The Bankapui rupee (Fig 13, Obv. and Rev ), dated 7-1130, 
differs m the arrangement ot its Obverse legend from King and 
Vost’s No 32. 

Rafi'u-l-JJarajat 

Of Rafru-I-Darajat’s short reign rupees bearing this Em¬ 
peror’s distinctive couplet were in evidence from the Daru-l- 
Fath Ujjam, Ahmadabad, and Lakhnau mints There was 
also a Multan rupee bearing, as indeed seems to be usual in 
the case of this mint, not the couplet but the simpler legend 
that is present too on the Mult&n muhr. The Ahmad&bfid 
rupee, a broad specimen and m perfect condition, is the first 
one I have seen without the Zlnatu-1-biiad epithet Just the 
plain name Ahmadabad is entered at the bottom of the 
Reverse. It would be interesting now to discover gold pieces 
of this simpler type, corresponding to the well-known Zlnatu- 
l-bil&d muhrs 


§hah Johan II. 

Shah Jah&n II* s rare mints at Burhanpur, * Azlmabad, 
and Kora were represented by their rupees. Also a rupee 
from Daru-l-Khair Ajmer was found, whioh, though wanting 
the ffijxl year, may be confidently assigned to tins Emperor 
rather than to Sb&h Jah&n III. 
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Muhammad Shah, 

Two noteworthy ooins of Muhammad gh&h were from the 
Aus& and Sironj mints (Figs. 14, 15, Eev. only). Unfortu¬ 
nately neither of the two shows the Hijrl year, but on the 
Aus& rupee the regnal year is 12, and on the Sironj 4 (or 
possibly a?4). Also of this reign were two Maqj?hllpattan 
rupees, dated 2—1132 and 8—1139, of the type already des¬ 
cribed in Numismatic Supplement VIII, 592, and XII, 383. 

The Plate illustrating this article exhibits the following 
rupees:— 


No. 

1. Aurangzeb 

2. 

JinjI: 41—1109 : Obv. and Rev. 
Mahmudban[dar]: 51—-1119: Rev. 

•» 

3. 

[Mahm]udbandar : 51—1119: Rev. 

»» 

4. 

Mint unknown: 30—1098 : Rev. 

» j 

5. 

Mint unknown : 4a;—1109 : Rev. 

* * 

6. 

Mahllapur : R. Y. 4a;: Rev. 

»i 

7. 

Mail&pur : 5a;—1118: Rev. 

»» 

8. Jah&nd&r 

Bah&durgarh : 1—1124: Obv. and 
Rev. 

M 

9. 

Bahadurgarh : R. Y. 1 : Obv. and 
Rev. 


10. Farrukb-siyar 

? Gulshanabad : R. Y. 2: Obv. and 
Rev- 

»» 

11. „ 

A zamnagar : No date : Rev. 

»» 

12. 

Mint unknown : R. Y. 4: Rev. 

1» 

13. „ 

Bankapur: 7—1130: Obv. and Rev. 

>1 

14. Muhammad Shah 

: Ausa: R. Y. 12: Rev. 

>) 

15. 

Sironj : R. Y. 4: Rev. 


Ahmadabad : Gao. P. Taylor. 

9th May> 1910. 


85. A Postscript to the Article on “ Some Coins from 
the LimbdI Treasury.” 

Note ,—May Mahmud Bandar be Porto Novo on the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast 1 Only yesterday I had the good fortune here 
in Bombay to pick up a copy of that rare book Alexander 
Hamilton’s “New Account of the East Indies” (1727), and 
turning over its pages I lit upon the following relevant pas¬ 
sage :— 

“ The next Place of Commerce is Porto Novo, so called 
by the Portuguese, when the Sea-ooasts of India 
belonged to them; but when Aurangzeb subdued 
Golcondah, and the Portugueze affairs declined, the 
Mogul set a Fohzdaar in it, and gave it the Name 
of Mahomet Bander. The Europeans generally call 
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it by its first Name and the Natives by the last ” 
(I, 350). 

It is, of course, quite true that Mahomet and Mahmud are 
different names, and that thus this “ Mahomet Bander” is not 
necessarily to be identified with the mint-town Mahmud Bandar. 
But it would be surprising if the distinction between the two 
names had been observed by Hamilton, a rough, plain-spoken 
“ Captain ”, who by his own telling was at Madras officially 
declared “ a rank Pirate ”. He disavows any claim to exact 
scholarship. 41 We Britains, who either go voluntarily or are 
sent to Neptune's Schools in our Youth, to learn Politeness and 
Eloquence, very rarely meet with Apollo’s bright Sons or Dis¬ 
ciples to instruct us in the knowledge of Languages.” He 
openly admits that what lie has recorded in his book ‘‘came 
posting through a weak and treacherous Memory with little 
Elegancy.” It thus may well be that on occasion his memory 
played him false, and that from this cause he has handed down 
in a form slightly altered a name that originally read Mahmud 
Bandar. 

Bombay : Geo P. Taylor. 

21 st May , 1910. 


86. On the Symbol 4 Sahib Qihan.’ 

It is well known that the 1 alamat Sahib Qiran is present as 
a royal title on many of the coins of the Mughal Emperors of 
India, and it may be helpful to have on record just when and 
where and by whom this title was used. But first a word as to 

its meaning. The term &\y , qiran , indicates in the astrology 

of Persia a conjunction of two or more planets. Now not all 
conjunctions are held to be auspicious, for while some planets, 
such as Venus and Jupiter, are supposed to shed a beneficent 
influence, others, such as Mars .and Saturn, are deemed to 
exert a malignant power. A pair of planets, each of good 
omen, is expressed in Arabic by the dual sa'dain> but 

if the two import bad luck the term employed is 
nahsain. Hence the full form means definitely an 

auspicious conjunction, but a conjunction as defi¬ 

nitely inauspicious. It would seem, however, that J/* when 
used absolutely can carry with it understood, and 

accordingly it admits of interpretation as a conjunction presag¬ 
ing happiness. 1 By consequence the title Sahib Qiran comes to 

1 fiB is well known, “ the homed moon with one bright star ” is at 
the present day the felicitous emblem of the * tij&m&nli Sultans of 
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mean ‘Lord of the (happy) conjunction,’ whence arose the 
derivative meanings, ‘a favourite of Fortune,* ‘a great 
Emperor,’ ‘aKaisar,’ ‘an Augustus.’ 

Tamerlane is said to have been the first monarch to have 
borne this title, but the epithet has not been found on his coins. 
The late M. Ed. Drouin in his paper on “ Les Symboles astro- 
logiques sur les monnaies de la Perse ” mentions that Timur in 
his desire to foster the prosperity of his capital city Samarqand 
invited thither astrologers and other men of learning. During 
his reign (A.H. 771-807) a remarkable planetary conjunction 
took place, and the astrologers, availing themselves of the 
occasion, fashioned as an adulatory tribute to their imperial 
patron the title Sahib Qiran. Inasmuch as the celestial 
phenomenon then observed recurs but once in thirty years, they 
foretold that Timur’s reign would last for at least that period 
of time, and as a matter of fact it did cover the thirty-five 
years from 1369 till 1404. The title thus assigned to Timur 
seems to have become for a while a term distinctive of that 
Emperor. The Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl expressly states : 

“ In these Memoirs whenever Sahib QiranI is written it 
“ refers to Amir Timur Gurgan.” 8 

In the Preface to the Persian translation of the Mulfuzat- 
i-Tlmurl the translator, Abu Talib Husain!, says : 

“ I saw in the library of Ja'far, Governor of Yaman, 
“a book in the Turk! language, dictated by His Majesty 
“ who now dwells in Paradise, Sahib Qiran!.” 2 

In Jahangir’s time the Royal Signet of the Great Mughal 
bore, inscribed in the topmost of its nine circles, the words : 

C>!y 

None of Timur’s successors on the throne of Samarqand 
bore the title of Sahib Qiran, but in that later Empire of the 
Great Mughals. founded in Hindustan by Babar, sixth in 
descent from Timur, the coins of no less than nine of the 
Emperors (or Claimants to the throne) exhibit the title either 

Turkey. Its origin dates so far back as B.(\ 339. In that year Philip 
of Maoedon, while besieging Byzantium, attempted in the early night 
hours an escalade of the city; but it is said a sudden silver gleam 
flashing from the western sky revealed the advancing enemy, and thus 
Byzantium was saved. In commemoration of the Divine aid so wonder¬ 
fully vouchsafed, it was forthwith docreed that the city’s badge should 
be a crescent, its light reinforced by a star, and that both star and 
crescent should be graven on the city’s coins. This emblem was adopt¬ 
ed by the Turks after Constantinople fell to Muhammad II in 1453, and 
since then it has come to be popularly regarded as the distinctive 
symbol of Islam. To the Muhammadans of India, however, it is a 
foreign ensign, in no way associated with their religion. 

I The TGzuk-i-Jah5ngirl, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, 
page 5. 

* The Mulfuzat TlmOri, translated by Stewart, page 1. 
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unchanged or in a slightly varied form. The nine Emperors 
are— 

Shah Jahan I, Shah ghujft 4 , Murad Bakbsh, 

Shah 'Alam Bahadur I, Jahand&r, Farrukb-siyar, 

Muhammad Shah, Shah 'Alam II, and Akbar II; 

and the variant titles are the following four : 

Sahib Qirani, Sahib Qiran Thanl, Thanl Sahib Qiran, 
and Tkalith Sahib Qiran. 

I. Sahib Qiran, 

The simple term Sahib Qiran is present, unaltered, on 
the coins of Murad Bakhsh and Jahandar. 

(a) Murad Bakhsh caused rupees of two different types to 
be struck at Surat in A.H. 1068. Of the rarer type 
the legend on the Obverse reads :— 

yi ^lyo 




Muhammad Murad, the victorious King, the Second 
Alexander, 

Took the heritage from (Shah) Jahan, Lord of the 
Conjunction. 

(6) Jahandar approved two distichs for his coins, of which 
the one given below contains his title Sahib Qiran. 

j*- (or ) sjo y y 
^ —a. Cl 

This legend, with occasional slight variation, is present 
on both muhrs and rupees struck at Khujista Bunyad, 
and on the rupees that issued from Etawa, Daru-1- 
Fath Ujjain, Daru-s-Sarur Burhanpur, Bareli, 
Surat, Daru-l-Khilafat ghahjahanabad, and Lakh- 
nau. 

[Nadir Shah is not included among the Emperors of 
India, but it may here be noted that, during his 
sanguinary invasion of the country in A H. 1152, he 
caused ooins to be struck in his name at Ddhll and 
Ahmadabad, on which he too is styled Sahib 
t Qiran. They bear the legend : 
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(oxblL* j* ^UaL* c>«<*a 
[i^y yb * ! £ 

II. Sahib Qiranl, ^ly 

The title 4 Lord of Conjunction ’ with the mere change 
of to the adjectival ^ly occurs on the coins of 
Shah ‘Alam I and Shah ‘Alam II. 

(a) Mr. Whitehead in his report on the “ Old Coins in the 

Bahawalpur State Toshakhana ” (Num. Supp. XI, 
p. 333) mentions three muhrs of Shah ‘Alam Baha¬ 
dur I from the mint Mustaqirru-1-IUiilS.fat Akbarabad 
bearing the following inscription :— 

plL j ] 

Instead of the first two words Mr. Rodgers 

would read aj jy. 

The same epithet Sahib Qiranl also occurs on the 
Akbarabad rupee, No. 3, on page 220 in the Lahor 
Museum Catalogue, which, as Mr. Whitehead 
points out, has been there erroneously attributed 
to AlamgTr II. It is, one may confidently affirm, 
a coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I. 

(b) On both muhrs and rupees of Shah ‘Alam II from 

Alimadnagar-Farrukhabad and D«ru-1-Khilafat 
Shahjahanabad, and on that Emperor's rupees 
from Mustaqiru-l-EJiilafat Akbarabad, Bareli 
Qafc‘, Muzaffargarh, and (perhaps) Jodhpur, we 
meet with the foliowing legend : 

aJj <yiy 

(Jl* gift 

III. Sahib Qiran thanl, ^ty 

This title, ‘ the Second Lord of Conjunction,’ was 
adopted by the four Emperors, Shah Jahan I, 1 
Shah Shuja 4 , Muhammad Shah, and Akbar II. 


... * was ^e 5rst of the Mughal Emperors to have the 

title ?amb Qiran ikani entered on his coins , but M. Ed. Drouin has ad- 
ucea interesting evidence which goes to prove that the title was aa a 
matter of fact borne by ShSh Jahan’s father Jahlnglr. 

4 < iA LeB /rP.°f fces P ersans contemporains qui 6taient & la oour de oe 

,, ®a*tan (Djeh&n Gir,) et c414brdrent son avdnement en 1605, diaent 
4I P ien 9 U « monta sur le trdne au moment oh avait lieu la seconds con- 
tt I ono . 0n ( l u ^, faux astronomiquement), mais Djeh&n GSr n*a 

jamaiapns ce titre but ses monnaies ni dans ses protocoles. Je dois 
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(a) From the very first year of his reign Shah Jahan I 

introduced this epithet on his coins, and it is to 
be seen on nearly all the muhrs, rupees, and 
nithars that were issued prior to his death. The 
area of the Reverse of the famous 200-muhr piece 
exhibits the legend which, with variations as to the 
arrangement of its constituent words, continued 
throughout this Emperor’s reign to be the normal 
legend for his coins in gold and silver. 

tX» ag .<e 

JjU 

(b) The two rupees of Shah &huja‘, Nos. 690 and 691 in 

the British Museum Catalogue, very probably bear 
in their margin the epithet Sahib Qiran thani. The 
Catalogue itself gives the words as the 

reading of the right margin of the Reverse of 
No. 690; and in Num. Supp. VI, pp. 265, 266, 
Mr. Burn has shown reason for rejecting, as to 
No. 691, the extremely doubtful rendering “ Jalun- 
abad,” which Mr. Lane-Poole had ventured to 
suggest, and for accepting in its stead the reading 
Sahib Qiran than!. 

(c) On the coins of Muhammad §hah stood the severely 

simple legend 

j$l*> tX*XL*o 

but it would seem that some two years after this 
Emperor’s accession the words were 

inserted after ^U>c on the coins, both gold and 
silver, that issued from the Shahjahanabad mint, a 
change which was maintained till the close of the 
reign. The legend as thus altered reads— 

(d) Akbar IPs Sfaahjahanabad muhrs and rupees bear a 

legend identical wdth the one last recorded, save 


‘ cependant rnentionner ce fait que, en 1896, il a pr6sent6 au cabi- 

* net de Franc 4 © (qui n’en a pas fait l’acquisition) un rubis rapport^ dix 

* Turkestan, et sur loquel 6tait grav6e une inscription que j’ai cru 

* pouvoir lire de la manidre suivante: Djehdn Oir shdh Akbar shdh 

* sdhib-qirdn tsdni , 1019, ce qui prouverait, si la pierre est authen- 
‘ tique, que oe souverain aurait pris, avant son fils Sh&h Djeh&n, le 
‘ titre de * deuxidme maitre de la conjonotion.’ '* 

Lea Symboles astrologiquee sur les monnaiee de la Perse (Gazette 
beige d<* Numiamatique, Bruxelles, 1901). 
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only that the name Akbar is added after Muham¬ 
mad. They thus read— 

*Ualj Ji ^jS 

IV. Thani Sahib Qiran, &U* v^b* <yb 

This variant form, in which comes first instead of 
last, appears on two gold coins of Shah Jahan I, 
both of them from the Shahjahanabad mint. One 
of these is the 200-muhr piece, on which in the left 
margin of the Reverse the Emperor is styled 

The other is the beautiful muhr, No. 568 of the 
British Museum Catalogue, dated 30—1066, which 
in the margin surrounding the circular area of the 
Reverse bears the distich 

.*c f l^lj 

V. TMlith Sahib Qiran, ^Jb. 

I have seen but a single coin exhibiting this epithet, 
a Tatta rupee of Farrukb-siyar, dated 1—1125. It 
is one of the treasures in the cabinet of my kind 
friend Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala. 

The ordinary legend on Farrukb-siy *r’s coins pro¬ 
claims the Emperor’s title of^J j ‘ Badshah 

of sea and land,’ but on this Tatta rupee he is 
styled instead j* ^*1^ ^Jb ‘ the Third Lord of 
Conjunction . 9 The whole legend reads— 

;3 3 j* ) 1 ^3 **** 

Note. —In several of the Native States of Rajputana theii 
ruleis have at one time or another issued coins more or less 
closely resembling those of the contemporary Mughal Emperors. 
Of these Native State coins the following exhibit the Emper¬ 
or’s name associated with the title Sahib Qiran than!:— 

Mohammad Shah rupees from the mint at Jaisalmer; 
Shah ‘Alam II rupees from Bundf, Blk§ner, and QarauU", and 
Akbar II rupees frofti Bundf, Bharatpuf, Dholpur, and Sawal- 
Jaipur. 


Ahmadabad : 

1 0th June . 1910. 


Geo. P. Taylor. 
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P.S .—Through the kindness of Mr. R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., 
I am able to add a reference to another coin on which the 
title Sahib Qiran Than I is ascribed to the then regnant 
Emperor. §hfth Jahan II issued from the Tatta mint a coin 
bearing a couplet which Mr. Whitehead reads as follows: — 

b y oj 

The Second “ Lord of the Conjunction,’* Shah Jahan, 

Struck coin in gold with security and tranquillity. 

G. P. T. 


87. Mouhal Mint Towns—Firoznagar. 

In the list upon page 174 of his “ Manual,” Dr. 0. Cod- 
rmgton places a mark of interrogation against the name 
of Flroznagar. I find that it is the new name by which 
‘ Alamglr Aurangzeb disguised Raechor (Nizam’s Territories), as 
he did so many other places. In the M'asir-i- 1 Alamgiri 
(Bibl. Ind.), p. 332, line 2 from foot, we have an entry headed 
“ Capture of Raechor,” which states that on the 26th Safar 
[1101 H. Dec. 29, 1689 N.S.], 33rd year, the Bakhshl-ul-mulk, 
ROhullah Khan, took the fort of Raechor, which received the 
name of Flroznagar. In 1117 H. (1706), year 50, Chin Qllloh 
Khan, Bahadur, was appointed faujdar of Flroznagar vice 
Yiisuf Khan; ihid.y p. 513. 

William Irvine. 

88. The Qandahar Rupee of Muhammad Smah. 

Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad writes:—“Just a qpuple 
of days after reading your description of a rupee, doubtfully 
assigned by you 1 to the Qandahar mint, and dated the 30tb 
regnal year of Muhammad Shah (N.S. 13 : 240), Mr. Qadri, the 
Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government,'very kindly 
gave me a rupee—normal type—of the same Emperor, on 
which the mint-name Qandahar is quite clearly written. Its 
date is the 27th regnal year. It would thus appear that in the 
27th and the 30th years of the reign of Muhammad Shah (A.H. 
1157-1159, A.D. 1744-1746), and presumably from the 27th 
till the 30th year, coins were issuing from Qandahar in the 
name of the Dehli Emperor. How is this fact to be explained, 
if throughout that period the city was under Persian rule ? 
There is another Qandahar, a taluq of Nander District in the 

l Numismatic Supplement XIII, J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 4, 1910, 
p. 240, article 78. 
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Haidarabad State (Imp. Gaz. XIV, 377). Can tlSs be the true 
home of these coins 2 ' * 

The suggestion that the coin described by me may have 
Issued from the South Indian Qandahar was made to me by 
Mr. E. Burn before I wrote my note, but as I could only find 
Qandah&r given as the name of a taluq, I thought the proba¬ 
bility of that source doubtful. Dr Taylor's rupee of the 27th 
year of Muhammad, however, is against the theory I put for¬ 
ward in my note, and I have since had the opportunity of 
reading Major J. S. King’s “History of the BahmanI Dy¬ 
nasty,” on pp. 8 and 122 of which are references to the “ Fort 
of Kandhar ” and “the town of Kandhar and its dependen¬ 
cies.” In the map attached to this history the town of 
“Kandhar” is located on the Manada River, longitude 77°, 
latitude 19°. Qandahar was evidently a place of some im¬ 
portance on the border between the Ahmadnagar and Bidar 
principalities, and l am disposed to agree that the rupees of 
Muhammad Shah of the Qandahar mint more probably issued 
from the Qandahar of the Dakhan and not from the Qandahar 
of Afghanistan. 1 

H. Nelson Wright. 

1 Since writing the above Dr. Taylor has written: “In Rogers 
and Beveridge's Translation of the r luzuk-i-JahangirI, page 179, occurs 
a reference to Qandahar as a fort in the Dakhan, and a footnote adds 
* Sixty miles north of Bidar, Ellxot VI. 70.’ ’’ 




5o. The Poet Maill of Herat ( csjj* )• 
By H. Bbvbbidge. 


The life of this poet is but little known, and there are 
several mistakes and discrepancies in the accounts of him which 
occur in various Persian anthologies and in catalogues of 
Persian manuscripts. Maili is only a takhaUas or pen-name, and 
there were two poets who adopted the sobriquet, besides a third 
who called himself Mall! and was a native of Kashan and is 
mentioned in the Atishkada (Bombay lithograph, p. 252). The 
Herat Maill was by far the most celebrated of the two Maills. 
According to some authorities he was a native of Mashhad, and 
is buried there, but lie was brought up in Herat, and is general¬ 
ly known as Maill Haravl. Tho other was a native of Hisar 
Rhiidman in Trarisoxiana, a town which is also knOwn as Hisftr 
Kuhistanl. He was chiefly a composer of riddles, and only 
two lineB of his verses were known to the antholorists. 

The best account of Maill of Herat is that given in the 
anthology called the Khulasatu-1-Asha‘ar u Zabdau-l-Afkar, 
a title which was englished by Dr. Sprenger as the “ Butter 
of Poems and the Cream of Conceits.’’ It was composed by 
Taqlu-d-dln of Kashan between 985 and 1018 A. H. (1577-1608) 
and is one of the oldest and most valuable of ail the anthologies. 
There are only fragments of it in the British. Museum (see Rieu 
HI. 10466, and Supplement No. 105), and the best copy 1 in this 
country seems to be that in the India Office and entered in Dr. 
Eth6’s Catalogue under the numbers 607 and 668. No. 607 is 
a modern copy, in three volumes, of the abridged second edition 
of the anthology and formerly belonged to John Leyden. But 
No. 668 is a very valuable and apparently unique copy of the 
Supplement or Khatima of the first edition, and was made as 
early as 993 A.H. (1585), which was the year in which TaqI 
completed the original. See Eth6’s Catalogue No. 668, where 
Fitzedward Hall, the eminent Amerioan Sanskritist and former 


1 There is a good account of the anthology in Bland’s paper 
in theR.A.S.J. IX, O. S., p 126. 1 presume that his copy is now in 
the Rylands Library, Manchester. 
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Librarian to the India Office, is, in imitation of Dr. Sprenger, 
oddly described as •* Mr. Hall of Benares.” The volume 
is rightly described by Dr. Sprenger as a splendid folio of 622 
pages of 24 lines each. There are some differences in the 
accounts of Maill given in the Supplement, p. 260 et seq. t and in 
the second edition, p. 12336 et seq ., owing to Taqt’s having 
afterwards obtained some additional information. Though the 
Supplement was finished eight years after the first edition of 
the anthology, it is earlier than the second edition, which TaqI 
was working at in 997 (1689) and apparently down to 1016 
A.H. (1607-08). According to the Supplement, Maill, whose 
real name was Mlrza Qull, was a native of Herat, but accord¬ 
ing to the second edition, he was born in Mashhad, though 
some persons said that his father was a native of Herat and 
had afterwards lived in Mashhad. Both accounts state that 
Maill left Herat for Sabzawar and attached himself to Sultan 
Ibrahim Mirza, who was the son of Bahram Mlrza and a grand¬ 
son of Shah Ismail. Maill in some way displeased his patron and 
so resigned and came to Qazwln There too he could not stay, 
and went off to Gllan to Khan Ahmad Mlrza, the ruler thereof. 
But he and Mir Jahangir, who was Khan Ahmad’s prime 
minister, could not agree and so Mail! had to leave Gllan. This 
must have happened not later than 974 (1566-67) for Khan 
Ahmad was dispossessed and imprisoned by Shah Tahmasp in 
that year (Maasiru-l-Umara I. 558). The Supplement of TaqI 
contains, among many other verses of Maill’s, a satire by him 
upon Mir Jahangir. From Gllan Mail! went back to his native 
country of Khurasan, but he did not find residence there con¬ 
genial to him and so departed to India where Akbar was reign¬ 
ing. According to Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue, p. 43, which is 
the foundation of the remarks in other Catalogues, TaqI says 
that Maill died on the road. But Taql does not say so. What 
he says is that Maill “ had not settled in that country (hinoz 
dardn diydr rdhl-uiqamat niyanddkhta) when Death, the Sum- 
moner, rolled up the carpet of his life.” This i6 not inconsis¬ 
tent with Badayuni’s statement that Maill was for years in the 
service of Naurang Khan, one of Akbar’s officers, and which 
statement is corroborated by the fact that his diwan contains an 
ode to Akbar and two to Naurang Khan (Rieu, Persian Cat. II, 
6666). Taql’s Supplement also, p. 264a, oontains a panegyric 
by Maill on Akbar, and it is not likely that this would be 
written until Maill had arrived in India. TaqI does not give 
the date of Maill’s departure for India, but the NafalsuJ- 
Maasir, an early authority, says, Sprenger 54, he went there 
in 979 (1571-72). As according to TaqI, and Khushgo, Maill 
did not die till 984 (1576-77), this would allow of his having 
resided in India for five years. Both of these anthologists give 
the chronogram of his death, and TaqI, p. 12346, gives the 
whole verae, which he says was made by Mir Tarlkb (?) of Mash- 
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had. The chronogram, which is also quoted in Pertsch’s Cata¬ 
logue, is j »f 

“ Alas, Mail! left the world when young 
which yields 984. 

Rieu has been hampered in his account of Maill (Cat. II, 
066) by his only knowing Taql’s account through Sprenger’s 
Catalogue. He says that Maill went to India after Sultan 
Ibr&hlm’s death, but, as a fact, Sultan Ibrahim survived Mail!, 
not dying till the end of 985 (1578). This appears from the 
*Alam Aral, lithograph, p. 150, and from the very full and in¬ 
teresting account of Sultan Ibrahim, who was also a poet, and 
used the foMoZZcw of Jahl (ruined?), given in Taql’s Supple¬ 
ment, p. 1746, under the 5th Asal, which gives the notioes of the 
poets of Qazwln. The date of his death given there is Zl-l-hajja 
985 (February 1578). It is clear too that Sultan Ibrahim could 
not have died earlier than 984, for lie was put to death by his 
cousin Sb«*h Isma’Il II after liis accession to the throne, and this 
did not happen till after the death of his father Shah Tahmasp, 
which occurred in Safr 984 (May 1576). Sultan Ibrahim was 
strangled by the bow-string, and eleven other princes were put 
to death at the same time. His widow, Goliar Sultan, who was 
Isma’Il IPs sister, did not long survive him, dying, says TaqI, in 
the beginning of 986 (1578). 

The other Mail!, that is, the Maill of Hl^ar Shadman, is 
not mentioned by TaqI, a circumstance which perhaps indicates 
that he flourished subsequently to 993. He is mentioned by 
‘All Qull Daghistani, Riyazu-sh-Sha‘ara B.M. MS. Add. 16,729, 
p. 436a, and by Lufcf ‘All in the Atishkada, p. 345 of Bombay 
lithograph and 340 of Calcutta lithograph. Both speak of him 
as a clever composer of riddles, but acknowledge that they only 
know two lines of his poetry, which they quote. 1 Badayuni 
and Abul Fazl, Blochmann 577, only speak of the Maill of 
Herat. Abul Fazl evidently knew little about him, and his re¬ 
mark that he lived in the society of gay people seems merely an 
inference from his having the takhallas of Maill, i.e , sociable. 
Maill of Herat was a Turk by origin and ho is called Maill Turk 
in the list in the Atishkada. See also Calcutta lithograph of 
Atishkada, p. 34, five lines from foot. His name was Mlrza Qull 
or Mlrza Muhammad Qull (Bankipore Library Catalogue II, 169), 
and it occurred to me that he might be the Muhammad Quli 
Moghal who was a servant of Akbar and of Naurang Khan, and 
was employed by the latter to continue P^yinda Hasan Ghaz- 
navi’s translation of Babur’s Memoirs. See Rieu’s Catalogue II, 
7996, and the correction at p. 10946 of vol. iii. But Muhammad 

1 There is a curious resemblance between the two lines that they 
quote, and two lines of Mail! of Herat in Badayuni l.c., 330, nine and 
eight lines from foot. 
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Qull was a native of Hisfir Shadm&n and he translated the 
second part of the Memoirs in or after 994 (1686), that is, ten 
years after the death of Maill of Herat, as given by TaqI and 
others. It seems impossible then to identify him with the 
more celebrated of the two Maills. It is possible, however, that 
he is the Maill of Hisar Sh adman. It is singular that none of 
the anthologists give this Maill’s real name. They all speak of 
him only by his pen-name. Muhammad Qull may have been a 
son or other relative of Maill of Herat, and may, therefore, 
have assumed his pen-name. Or he may have done so merely 
beoause his real name closely resembled the real name of Maill 
of Herat. That Mail! was of Turkish origin and is called Maill 
Turk in the Ataghkada, Bombay lithograph, p. 26. That 
Muhammad Qull knew Turkl we know from his translating the 
Memoirs, and we may conjeoture that Maill of Hisar also knew 
Turk!, from the place of his birth. If Maill of Hisar was a poet, 
though an undistinguished one, so also was probably Muham¬ 
mad Qull, for the preface to his translation shows that he was a 
master of poetic diction. Another point of resemblance be¬ 
tween Mlrza Qull Maill of Herat and Muhammad Qull Moghal, 
if not between him and Maill of Hisar, is that both were 
patronised by Akbar, and in the service of his officer Naurang 
Khan. According to Badayuni, Maill of Herat was eventually 
poisoned by Naurang Khan, but this is not mentioned by TaqI, 
and is a doubtful story. If it is true, it probably took place 
early in Naurang Khan’s career, for Maill is said to have died 
in Malwa, and Naurang left that country for Gujarat and died 
there. 

Though Maill of Herat’s poetry is spoken of in high terms 
by Badayuni III, 329, and by Lufcf ‘All, the author of the 
Atighkada, it does not seem to be much read nowadays. Ap¬ 
parently, he was a vain, amatory poet, and also a trenoher- 
parasite. But he died young, and perhaps before he had at¬ 
tained his full strength. The most copious extracts from his 
poems are those given in the Supplement to TaqI of Kashan’s 
anthology. Badayuni has also one or two long extracts, and 
the Atishkada (see Bland’s notice, p. 367 of R.A.S.J. VII O.S.) 
quotes 160 lines. The author of the Bankipore Catalogue II, 
170, quotes TaqI Auhadl as saying that he possessed a collection 
of Maill’s odes, etc., containing 2,600 verses, and that he had 
also seen an equally large number of amatory poems. But 
TaqI of Kashan seems to reduce the number to 1,500. There is 
a copy of Maill’s Divan in the British Museum, Rieu II, 666, 
but it is in such bad Shikast that I could make little or nothing 
of it. The odes in praise of Akbar and Naurang Khan are written 
on the margins of the MS., and the one in praise of Naurang Khan 
is on pp. 13 and 136. The Bankipore copy is a modern one. 
Badayuni, HI. 330 quotes a couplet where Mail! uses a striking 
image in speaking of himself as a despairing lover. He is, he 
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•ays, the half-dead prey that the hunter takes pity on and 
quickly puts out of pain. This may remind us of Enid who, 
when struck by Earl Doorm, 

Sent forth a sudden Bharp and bitter cry 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap 
Which sees tho trapper coining thro’ the wood. 

There is also a copy of Maili of Herat’s Diwan in Berlin. It 
is described in Pertsch’s Catalogue. 




Si* A Lisu Jew’* Harp from Yunnan* 

By J. Coggin Brown. 

Bamboo Jew’s harps are known to have a wide range 
among various tribes of Eastern Asia. According to H. Balfour 
they are found as far north as the Ainu of Yezo, and eastwards 
through the Malayan Archipelago to the Pacific, where they 
occur in many of the island groups. The same writer refers to 
their use in Northern India, and has also described a series of 
six Jew’s harps collected in the Siamese Malay States and 
Perak by Dr. Annandale and Mr. Herbert C. Robinson. 1 

The Rev. A. Willifer Young has traced the distribution of 
the Jew’s harp in various parts of the world and has described 
six different specimens of this primitive musical instrument 
made in bamboo by the Lakher and Chin, Naga, Mikir, Garo, 
Kaehin and Assamese tribes of Assam and Burma. Mr. Young 
was not able to prove the existence of the instrument in Lower 
Bengal, Behai and Chota Nagpur, and was informed on good 
authority that it is not used in Burma to the south of Mandalay. 

Reference is also made in the same paper to the use of a 
form of Jew’s harp in Tibet and Nepal; amongst the Lepchas, 
on the authority of Sir Joseph Hooker; in Mongolia, China and 
Tibet on the authority of W. W. Rockhill; and in Tibet, Burma, 
Siam and Japan as well as in the islands of the seas from 
Borneo to Fiji, Samoa and the Philippines, on the authority of 
the late Dr. Carrington Bolton. 2 

1 have recently foand that a bamboo Jew’s harp of peculiar 
construction is a favourite musical instrument of the Lisu tribes 
of Yunnan and the Burma-China frontier. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that the Lisu tribes are found in the basin of the 
Upper Salween between Lat. 25° 30' and Lat. 27° 30', where 
they exist in a savage state. They spread in numbers as far east 
as the right bank of the Mekong, and are found in small com¬ 
munities far beyond this line. Westwards, they reach into the 
valley of the Nmai-Hka, the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
The more peaceful clans who have come into contact with 
Chinese civilization are found along the northern parts of the 
Burma-China frontier. There are also numbers of isolated 
village communities of the same people in the Northern Shan 
States, in tlve Kaehin Hills east of the Irrawaddy, and in other 
places. 8 

- * 

1 “ Report on a Collection of Musical Instruments from the Siamese 
Malay States and Perak” by Henry Balfour, M.A., F.Z.8. “ Fasciculi 

Malayenses.” Anthropology, Part II (a), pp. fl-7. 

a “The Jew’s Harp in Assam,” by A. Willifer Young. Journal 
Asiatic Soo. Bengal, vol. iv, No. 4, pp. 233-237. 

3 For a detailed account of the Lisu tribes see “ Lisu Tribes of the 
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The Jew’s harp described here and figured in the annexed 
plate, was obtained from the Hua-Lisu of the Ku-yung-kai area, 
in the Teng-yueh district, Yunnan, but the same type of harp 
is prevalent among the other branches of the tribe. It consists 
of three separate harps of different tone cut from single pieoes 
of hard bamboo. These are 11*2 cms. long, each one being 
made up of— 

(o) a solid piece 4 5 cms. long. 

(6) the part containing the vibrating tongue, which is 
cut away so as to form a broad .V-shaped section, 
and which is 1*6 cms. long. 

(c) the part containing the movable central piece which 

carries the vibrating tongue and which is 3*5 eras, 
long. This part is cut away for more than half 
its thickness for a length of 2*2 cms. 

(d) the solid piece which connects the vibrating tongue 

and movable central bar, with the projecting spur 
by means of which the vibrations are set up. 
This is *4 cms. long. 

(c) the projecting spur 1*2 cms. long. 

The width of the instrument is *55 cms. and its thickness 
*15 cms. The projecting spur is rounded off so as to facilitate 
movement with the fingers. The central movable bar is ap¬ 
proximately *2 cms. wide and projects slightly into the V- 
shaped section carrying the vibrating tongue, where it is cut 
away to the thickness of the tongue. The latter is not more 
than *05 cms. in width or thickness. Owing to its fragility, 
the instrument is invariably carried in a case made from a thin 
piece of bamboo, closed at one end, and furnished with a small 
pad of cloth by which the other end can be shut. This bamboo 
case also contains a hole through which is passed a string for 
hanging it from the coat or round the neck. Neither the harp 
nor case bear any trace of ornamentation. 

In comparison with the Jew’s harps from Assam and 
Burma described by the Rev. A. WiJlifer Young, which are 
usually crudely made and roughly finished, the Lisu instru¬ 
ment is smaller, and of far more delicate workmanship, 
demanding considerable skill in the use of the knife for its 
manufacture. It approaches more in shape and size those 
forms collected by Dr. Annandale in the Siamese Malay States. 

In playing, the three harps are held in position in one 
vertical plane, between the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand, or between the first and second fingers. The mouth 
being opened, the harps are gripped lightly by the lips and the 
vibrating tongues are made to give out sound singly, or in 


Burma-Chinh frontier,” by Archibald Rose, F.R.G.S., and J. Coggin 
Brown, Meme. Asiatic Soc. Bengal , vol. 3, No. 4 (in the press). 
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harmony by the movement of the fingers of the right hand 
over the projecting spurs. By breathing out or in, and by 
movements of the cheeks which cause an alteration in the 
shape of the resonant cavity of the mouth, a variety of 
different notes can be produced, and, as a rule, the result is a 
pleasing and tuneful measure. 

The instrument is oarried and played by both girls and 
young men, and it is by no means uncommon to see them 
sitting over the fires after nightfall and playing for hours at a 
time. The instrument is used by the youths for serenading 
as amongst the Chin, Naga, Kachin and other tribes. It also 
takes its place in the Lisu orchestra with other native musical 
instruments. 

The late Prince Henri d’Orleans who met with the black 
Lisu of the Upper Salween in the course of his journey from 
Tonking to Assam writes as follows regarding the use of the 
Jew’s harp by tills section of the tribe. 

‘ * One of theso Lissous produced a curious musical instru¬ 
ment formed of three small palettes of bamboo with stops. 
By applying the stops to his teeth and making them vibrate 
in turn with his finger, his open mouth acting as a sounding 
board, he drew from them a soft and plaintive tone, so low 
that one had to be quite close to hear it. The instrument is of 
Loutse origin, and the Lissous will sit for hours amusing 
t hemselves with it. ” 1 

“ Our hosts at Lameti consented to perform a dance for 
our benefit, and a threshing floor having been turned into a 
ball-room, the orchestra tuned up. It consisted of four musi¬ 
cians,—a flageolet, a violin with two strings, a guitar with four, 
and an instrument of slender bamboo strips made to vibrate 
on the teeth. This last was played by an old woman who was 
also mistress of the ceremonies. The air, though not very 
varied, was soft and rhythmic.” 1 

The ‘ * Loutse ” or 4 ‘ Lu-tzu ” tribe referred to by Prince 
Henri d’ Orleans inhabit the part of the Salween valley between 
about Lat. 27° 30' and 28° 30'. The term “Lu-tzu” is the 
name given to them by the Chinese and means “ people of the 
Salween Riyer.’ ’ Very little is known about this tribe, though 
Davies from a study of their language has recently classified 
them with the Moso and Hsifan tribes, in the Hsi-fan group of 
the Tibeto-Burman family in his scheme for the classification 
of the Sinitio languages of Yunnan. 8 There is evidently 
considerable similarity between the Jew’s harp used by the 
black Lisu of the Salween and the one here described. 

l Prince Henri d'Orleans. “ From Tonkin to India by the eouroes of 
the Irawadi * *, English translation 1898, pp. 191-192. 

* loo. cit. , pp. 191-197. 

8 H.' R. Davies. “ Yunnan, the link between India and the Yangtze," 
p. 387. 
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52 * Reactions in presence of Nickel: (a) Inability of 
nitrogen and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron 
and nickel. ( b) Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen , 
sulphur and phosphorous in presence of nickel. 

By Panchanan Neogi, M.A., Professor of Chemistry , Rajshahi 
College , and Birendra Bhusan Adhioary, M.A. 


Tlio interesting problem of combining nitrogen and hydrogen 
directly to form ammonia has long been attracting the atten¬ 
tion of chemists. Donkin (Proc. Roy. Soo. 21,281) has succeeded 
in obtaining traces of ammonia by passing electric sparks or 
silent discharge through a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
in the proportion of 1 : 3. This has been further studied by 
Morren (Compt. Rend. 48, 432), Perrot (Compt. Rend. 49, 204) 
and Chabrier (Compt. Rend. 75, 484). Johnson (Trans Chem. 
Soc. 39, 128) showed that he obtained ammonia at the rate 
of *0059 grams per hour by passing over spongy platinum 
at a low red heat a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen, the 
latter being prepared from ammonium nitrite and freed from 
nitric oxide by passing it through ferrous sulphate solution. 
L. Wright (Trans. Chem. Soc. 39, 257) pointed out that ferrous 
sulphate is unable to absorb all the nitric oxide evolved along 
with nitrogen, that the ammonia obtained by Johnson was due 
to the reduction of nitric oxide and not to the combination of 
nitrogen and hydrogen. In fact Wright (loc. tit., p. 131) him¬ 
self admitted that he did not get ammonia by using nitrogen 
prepared from air or the same gas obtained from ammonium 
nitrite and purified from the accompanying nitric oxide after 
passing the gas over red hot copper. Ramsay and Young 
(Trans. Chem. Soc. 45, 93) have remarked that they obtained 
small quantities of ammonia by passing a mixture of hydrogen 
and nitrogen over red hot iron filings. The details of their ex¬ 
periment and the method of purification of nitrogen and iron 
are not given in the paper, but their expenment has been em¬ 
bodied in Ramsay’s System of Inorganic Chemistry. As reduced 
nickel has now been largely employed as a catalytic reducing 
agent in organic chemistry since Sabatier and Seuderens’ time, 
we thought that nitrogen and hydrogeji might combine in. pre¬ 
sence of nickel to a much greater extent 'than in the presence 
of iron. We therefore repeated Ramsay and Young’s experi¬ 
ment, taking every possible precaution to remove nitric oxide, 
and found that nitrogen and hydrogen do not combine in pre¬ 
sence of iron free from carbon. We also fotind that the two 
gases do not combine in presence of nickel also. 
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Experimental. 

Preparation of Nitrogen free from Nitric Oxide . 

Nitrogen as ordinarily prepared by heating a mixture of 
ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite contains a good deal of 
nitric oxide which is not wholly removed by ferrous sulphate, 
as pointed out by Wright. In fact even when four or five wash 
bottles of the solution are employed, the solution in the last 
bottle still gives the characteristic black colour. Gibbs (Ber., 
10, 1387) recommended the addition of potassium bichromate 
to oxidise the nitric oxide to nitric acid, but we have seen 
potassium bichromate fails to destroy all the nitric oxide 
evolved. Wright (loc. cit.) recommended the use of alkaline 
sulphites whicli convert nitric oxide to nitrous oxide. His 
method is extremely tedious, and moreover the presence of 
nitrous oxide in nitrogen is not desirable. The best method of 
removing the last traces of nitric oxide is to pass the nitrogen 
over red hot copper. The nitrogen is prepared in the usual 
way and collected in a gas-holder after removing the greater 
part of the nitric oxide by means of ferrous sulphate. The gas 
is then dried and passed through a combustion tube filled with 
bright copper turnings, and heated in a combustion furnace. 
The tube is connected with Muencke’s wash-bottle containing 
ferrous sulphate solution, which now shows no coloration, and 
the nitrogen thus freed from nitric oxide is collected in a second 
gas-holder. The gas thus obtained, even when passed for five 
or six hours through ferrous sulphate, does not in the least 
afiect its colour. Of course nitrogen free from nitric oxide 
may be prepared from air, but as the complete removal of all 
oxygen from large quantities of air requires long time and 
many tubes filled with copper, the method described above 
seems to be the best and easiest for the purpose of preparing 
large quantities of nitrogen absolutely free from nitric oxide. 

Nitrogen and Hydrogen in presence of Iron . 

The nitrogen was then mixed with pure hydrogen in a gas¬ 
holder in the proportion of one to three, also in the proportion 
of one to six. Powdered iron (Merck) was taken in a combus¬ 
tion tube and heated in a tube heater. By means of a T-tube 
the tube containing iron was joined to the wash-bottle con¬ 
nected with the gas-holder and also to the wash-bottle con¬ 
nected with a hydrogen Kipp. The gases were finally passed 
before entering the tube containing iron through strong sul¬ 
phuric acid in order to arrest any adventitious ammonia, and 
also through water as Ramsay and Young used moist gases. 
The other end of the tube is connected with a delivery tube 
which dips in a Nessler’s solution. 
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The air was expelled from the entire apparatus by means 
of hydrogen while the tube was not heated. The hydrogen 
was stopped and the mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen was 
then slowly admitted to replace hydrogen. The tube was then 
heated to dull red heat. After some time the Nessler's solution 
was found to be clouded with a whitish precipitate and a strong 
tarry smell was perceived. We are not sure if this whitish precipi¬ 
tate led Ramsay and Young who used iron filings to think that 
ammonia was being formed . The tarry smell suggested to us the 
possibility of the formation of hydro-carbons by the combination 
of hydrogen with traces of carbon contained in the iron. In 
order to establish this, fresh experiments were started in which 
the tube containing the iron was strongly heated in the current 
of hydrogen as long as the tarry smell was perceived and the 
whitish precipitate was formed in the Nessler’s solution. When 
the smell was no longer perceived, the mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen was passed for about four hours. TheNessler’s solu¬ 
tion remained unchanged, there was no smell of ammonia, and 
red litmus paper was unaffected. The following variations of 
the experiment were tried with the following results:— 

(i) Pure iron wire was used in the place of reduced iron, 
the same tarry smell and precipitate when heated in 
a current of hydrogen. No ammonia. 

(ii) Pure ferric oxide was reduced by hydrogen. No 
tarry smell. No ammonia. 

(iii) The gases were dried bv omitting the wash-bottle 

containing water. Still no ammonia. 

(iv) The temperature was varied from dull red heat to 

bright red heat using a combustion furnace, no 
ammonia. Ramsay and Young heated the tube red 
hot, though ammonia begins to decompose at 
500°. 

Nitrogen and Hydrogen in the presence of Nickel. 

The experiments were repeated, using nickel obtained by 
the reduction of nickel oxide in hydrogen, nickel wire and 
nickel obtained by electrolysis. There was no sign of the 
formation of ammonia. 

Reduction of Nitric Oxide in presence of Nickel . 

Sabatier and Sanderens showed that marsh gas is formed 
by the reduction of carbon monoxide and dioxide in presenoe 
of nickel reduced by means of hydrogen. We have here 
studied if the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous 
are also reduced in presence of reduced nickel. 

Nitric oxide has been reduced to ammonia by means of 
hydrogen in presence of such porous substances as spongy 
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platinum, ferric oxide and the like. In the case of nickel, 
Sabatier and Sanderens (Compt. Rend. 14, 1429) have shown 
that when nitric oxide is passed over reduced nickel, nickel 
oxide (NiO) is formed. We have found that when a mixture of 
nitric oxide and hydrogen in the proportion of one to three (or 
better one to four) is passed over heated reduced nickel, almost 
the whole of the nitric oxide is converted into ammonia, 
scarcely any nitric oxide coming out unreduced. The reaction 
commences at about 300°C, and when once the reaction starts 
the temperature may be lowered to 120° when the reduction 
continues. At about 300“ the reduction is very rapid and very 
considerable quantities of ammonia are formed. Blank experi¬ 
ments were performed bypassing nitric oxide over heated nickel 
after driving out all the air by means of carbon dioxide and 
again cooling in a current of the same gas in order to avoid 
oxygen. It was found that no nitride, nitrite or nitrate of 
nickel was formed. Thus it is seen that the reduction of 
nitric oxide takes place directly and nickel acts as a catalytic 
agent. 

Reduction of Sulphur Dioxide in presence of Nickel . 

When a dry mixture of the two gases was passed over 
heated nickel, sulphuretted hvdrogen was evolved. The reac¬ 
tion took place at a dull red heat. The reduction does not 
seem to take place directly. Geitner (Annalen, 139, 354) has 
already shown that aqueous sulphurous acid is decomposed by 
Ni at about 200° with production of Ni 8 S v By passing dry 
sulphur dioxide over reduced or electrolytic nickel for six hours 
even at the ordinary temperature a little nickel sulphide was 
formed, and when a weighed quantity of such nickel was heated 
in a Sprengel pump, very small quantities of occluded sulphur 
dioxide were collected. It seems that sulphuretted hydrogen is 
formed partly by the reduction of nickel sulphide formed 
(blank experiments showed that precipitated nickel sulphide is 
readily reduced by hydrogen when heated, though it has been 
stated in Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. iii, “ nickel mono¬ 
sulphide ”, that it is not decomposed by hydrogen) and partly 
by the reduction of the occluded sulphur dioxide. 

Reduction of Phosphorous Pentoxide in presence of Nickel . 

Phosphorous pentoxide was first heated in a current of 
oxygen for several hours in order to oxidise any free phosphor¬ 
ous contained in it. When hydrogen was passed over phos¬ 
phorous pentoxide heated in a tube-heater, no phosphuretted 
hydrogen was formed. When, however, the pentoxide was mixed 
with reduced nickel (the pentoxide was introduced in the tube 
directly from the bottle in order to prevent moisture) and the 
mixture heated below dull red heat in a current of hydrogen, 
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the oharaoteristio vortex rings of phosphuretted hydrogen were 
observed in abundance. Silver nitrate solution was imme¬ 
diately turned black. The gas did not take fire spontaneously on 
account of its dilution with a large excess of hydrogen. A wash- 
bottle containing water should be placed between the exit end 
of the tube containing the mixture and the delivery tube leading 
to the pneumatic trough in order to arrest the vapours of sub¬ 
liming phosphorous pentoxide. The reduction of the pentoxide 
seems to be indirect. Blank experiments were performed in 
whioh P 2 0 6 and metallic nickel were heated below dull red heat 
in a current of carbon dioxide. A portion of the P 8 O r sublimed 
and the remaining mass was found to consist of unchanged nickel 
mixed with glassy particles of fused P ? 0 B , nickel phosphide 
and a little phosphate (details will appear in a separate paper). 
As phosphates are not reduced by hydrogen (Fresenius, Zeit. 
fur anal. Chem. 8, 203; Herapath, Pharm. Joum. and Trans. 
7, 57), the reduction of P 2 0 6 in presence of nickel seems to be 
effected by the reduction of the phosphide formed as an inter¬ 
mediate compound. 




53* Notes on the History of the District of Hughli or 
the Ancient R6da. 

By Nundolal Dby. 

CHAPTER I. 

General History of the District of Hughli. 

The town of Hughli, the former headquarters from which 
the district has derived its name, has got no history beyond the 
Portuguese settlement in 1537. In fact, it is supposed to have 
been founded by the Portuguese. It was called by them Porto 
Piqueno 1 * * or the Little Port, evidently by wav of contradistinc¬ 
tion to the Royal Port of Sdtgaon. According to Faria de 
Souza, the English translation of whose History of the Portu¬ 
guese was published in 1695, the name of the town was Golin. 
Hughes and Parker in their Letters, dated December 1620, state 
the name of the place to be Goliyr or Collin.* But De Laet 
whose India Vera was published in 1631, calls it Ugeli, and the 
native historians of the 16th century mention it by the name of 
“ Hugh.” 8 According to some the name of Hughli is derived 
from hogld reeds or the elephant grass (Typha dephantina) with 
whioh the place was overgrown, and that Colin is a corruption of 
Hugli. But it is quite possible that Porto Piqueno was also 
called Colin or Gold by the Portuguese on account of the gran¬ 
aries (or golds) it contained for the sale of grains, and by the 
natives it was called Hugli on account of the hogld jungle with 
which the place was covered. Hence, it is quite clear that 
before the Portuguese settlement it had not a distinguished 
name, but the homely one of Hughli on account of its physical 
features. 

Chinsura, the present headquarters of the district, has 
likewise got no history beyond the Dutch settlement, which 
according to Tieffenthaler took place in 1625 4 * 6 and according to 
Mr. Walter Hamilton in 1656/ though it appears that the 
first mnad granted to the Dutch by the Emperor Shah Jehan 

1 De LaSt: Topography of the Mogul Empire, p. 63, by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge. 

* Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 274, note. 

8 Topography of the-Mogul Empire, p. 63., 

4 Tieffenthaler says, “ when the Dutch settled at Chinsura in 1626, 
they were followed by the Armenians.” According to Orme, however, 
the Dutch settled in Bengal in 1626 (History of Hindoostan, voL ii, Bk. 
vi, p. 8). Mr. W. Hamilton says that the Dutch in 1626 were permit¬ 

ted to build factory at the town of Hughli (East India Gazetteer). 

6 East India Gazetteer, voce Chinsura. 
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is dated 1638. 1 The name of Chinsura, oalled ChuohurA by the 
inhabitants, is derived from that of a weed called Chirohir£ or 
ChichirA (Achyranthes aspera) with which the place abounded. 
In fact, the place is called “ Chichira, an Hollandish settlement 
and town ” in the Seir Mutaqherin. 1 There is also a local 
tradition of the name being derived from Chau-churA or four 
pinnacles at the four corners of the town But the latter must 
be a mythical derivation from the name of the place, as from 
the existence of the pinnacles, if there were any, it must be 
presumed that the place had a name before the pinnacles were 
constructed. 

In 1676 the French under Monsieur Deslandes settled at 
Ohandernagore, and in that year the Danes also settled at 
Serampur which was called Frederiksnagar, and there is no 
tradition even that these places were of any importance before 
the Europeans came to settle in them. 

These towns, which are the principal towns in the district 
of Hughli, had no habitation or name before the 16th century 
of the Christian era, and this fact is confirmed by the Chandi, 
which was written by MukundarAm Chakravarti, otherwise called 
Kavikankan, in Saka 1499 corresponding to 1677 A.D. This 
work describes two voyages made by Dhanapati SadAgar and 
his son Srimanta SadAgar from Burdwan to Ceylon. Though 
the poet mentions the names of towns and villages situated on 
both banks of the river Ganges, as SaptagrAma, HAhsahar, 
Triveni, GarifA (Gouripur), GondalpArA, MAhes, Nimai-Tirtha’s 
GhAt (in BaidyabAti), Calcutta and other places, yet he does 
not name at all Hughli, ChinsurA, Chandernagore, Serampur and 
other famous places on the right bank of the river Hughli. It 
is, therefore, abundantly clear that these places in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century did not exist at all, or even if some 
of them did exist, they had not risen into importance, but 
were merely insignificant villages which did not even attract 
the attention of the poet. 

The town of Hughli rose into importance after the Portu¬ 
guese fort, the remnant of which may still be seen in the two 
low broken walls jutting into the river just opposite the gate of 
the present jail, had been besieged and blown up by the Moguls 
during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan and the town was 
declared to be the royal port in 1632 in the place of SAtgAon, 
whioh had begun to decline as an emporium of commerce on 
account of the diversion of the course of the Ganges which 
formerly flowed through the Saraswati. The diversion of the 
river was to the east in a direct line through the present bed of 
the Hughli, whereas the old course down the Saraswati was in a 

i Toynbee’8 Sketch of Administration of the Hooghly District, p. 2, 

* Stir Mutaqherin by Beid Gholam Hossein Khan (1902), vol. ii 

p. 226. 1 
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curved form from Triveni to Sankrel near Howra. The Mogul 
fort was built that very year on the site of the present Imambara 
and the old oourt-hou«es when Hughli was declared to be a royal 
port The condition of Serampur and Ohandernagoi e may be 
ascertained from the writings of Captain Alexandei Hamilton, 
who speaking about the Danes of Serampur in 1723 says. 
“ The poverty of the Danes has made them desert it, after 
having robbed the Mogul’s subjects of some of their shipping, 
to keep themselves from starving.” About the French in that 
year he says that their 4 ‘ chief business ” was to hear mass in 
their pretty little church. It is well known that it was not till 
after the arrival of Dupleix as Intend ant or Director-General 
of Chandernagore in 1730 that over two thousand brick houses 
were built there, and before that it had always been regarded 
as a settlement of very minor importance. 1 All these circum¬ 
stances prove that these towns have no history beyond the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. At the time of the Maho- 
medans the district of Hughli comprised portions of Sarkars 
SAtgAon, MandAran, Salimabad and Sarifabad. 

The district of Hughli appertained to the ancient country 
of Sumha. The history of the Hughli district, therefore, is the 
history of the ancient country of Sumha, to which it apper¬ 
tained. The modern province of Bengal at the time of the 
MahAbhArat comprised the countries of Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, Sumha, TAmraliptA, PrAgjyotish and Magadha.* Jt 
appears from the Vishnu PurAn that Bali, a descendant of 
YayAti of the Lunar dynasty, had five sons, Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Sumha and Pundra, after whom five kingdoms were 
named. 8 It is related in the MahAbhArat that Sumha was con¬ 
quered by PAndu, the father of Yudishfchira, and his brothers.* 
According to Nilakantha, the celebrated commentator of the 
MahAbhArat, who often quotes from the earlier commentator 
Arjnna Misra, Sumha is the same as RA^a 6 (pronounced RAra); 
and RA^a is the LAta or LAla of the Buddhists and LA^a of 
the Jainas. RA<Ja is the western part of Bengal which lies to 
the west of the Ganges. 6 A portion of the district of 
Murshidabad is now its northern boundary, and in the south 
it comprises a large portion of the district of Midnapur, includ¬ 
ing Tamluk. 7 Lake other kingdoms -of India, however, the 
boundaries of Sumha varied at different periods. Sometimes 
it was an independent kingdom and it extended its limits by 

1 J. J. Cotton’s Chandernagore. 

* MahAbhArat Bhishma Parva, eh. 9; ^abhA Parva, ch. 29; Adi 
Parva, ch. 113. 

8 Vishnu Pur An, part iv, oh. 18. * MahAbhArat, Adi Parva, oh 113. 

8 JTOTWf I s —see Nilakantha’s commentary on v. 25, oh. 30, SabhA 
Parva oi the MahAbhArat. 

6 Tabakat i-Nasiri: Major Raverty’s Translation, pp. 584, 585. 

7 Prof. Wilson’s Introduction to the Mackenzie Collections, chaps. 
138, 139. 
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its conquests. At other times it was conquered by a more 
powerful neighbour, and its area was reduoed to a short com* 
pass. It was finally absorbed in the kingdom of Bengal. 

Sumha was an independent kingdom at the time of the 
MahAbhArat, and we have already stated that its modern name 
is RA^a. It appears from the Jaina works AchAranga Sutra 
and Kalpa Sutra that at the time of MahAvira or Varddha- 
mAna, the real founder of the Jaina religion, who was born in 
the 6th century B.C. and who died at a great age in 467 B.C., 
R4$a or LA4a extended much beyond its present northern 
limit, including a large portion of Anga, and it consisted of 
two divisions called Bajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi. Professor 
Jacobi is of opinion that of the two divisions, Subbhabhumi 
was the country of the Sumhas, and he has also identified the 
Sumhas with the R&Jas. 1 Subbhabhumi appears to have been 
the southern part of R4$a, as Bajjabhumi included some por¬ 
tions of Anga. MahAvira wandered more than twelve years in 
Bajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi in L4$a before he attained the 
Kevalaship and taught the Nigranthi doctrines though accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Hoernle his peregrinations did not extend beyond the 
south of Rajmahal before he became a Jina.* Dr. Biihler, 
however, states that he travelled all over RA^a after he attained 
the Jinahood. 8 There is a consensus of opinion among all the 
antiquarians that Nigrantha JnAtiputra or Nigantha NAta- 
putta of the Buddhist works, who was the contemporary of 
Buddha, and MahAvira—the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the 
Jainas, who belonged to the NAta clan of the Kshatriyas of 
Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali (Besarh)—were identical persons.* 
Buddha was bom in 557 B.C., and he died in 477 B.C. Hence 
at the time of Buddha, that is, in the 6th century B.C., Sumha 
or RAda appears to have been an independent kingdom, and 
that its northern boundary extended much beyond the northern 
boundary of what is now known as R4$a. In the south also 
at that period Sumha included TAmralipta or Tamluk, which 
was an independent kingdom at the time of the MahAbhArat. 
The port of TAmralipta was then called"the port of Surama The 
two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, who gave honey and other 
articles of food to Buddha just after he attained Buddhahood, 
oame from Oukkalaba (Rangoon) 6 through the port of Surama, 

1 Prof, .laoobi’s AchAranga Sutra, Bk. I, oh. 8, see. 3; Dr. Biih- 
ler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas. 

4 Prof. Wilson’s Hindu Religions—Life of MahAvira; Dr. HoBrnle's 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

8 Indian Sect of the Jainas. 

♦ MahAvagga, vi, 31; Dr. Hoernle’s UvasagadasAo; Jainism and 
Buddhism; Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas; Jaina-sutras 
(S.B E., vol. xxii). 

• Other Buddhist works have Ukkala (see Gogerly’s Ceylon Bud¬ 
dhism, vol. i, p. 63), which according to Dr. Kern is the same as Utkala 
or Orissa (MaAual of Indian Buddhtan, p. 22). 
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which has been identified with Tdmralipta, 1 at that time the 
port of the country of Surama (called “ Soowama ’ ’ by Bigandet) * 
—a different form of Sumha. In the 6th century B.C., there¬ 
fore, Sumha extended as far as the sea to the south. 

In the 5th century B.C. we find Sumha formed a part of 
the kingdom of Banga. The story of Suppa Devi related in 
the Mah&wanso bears out the statement. Briefly stated, the 
story is to the effect that a king of Banga had a daughter 
named Suppa Devi by his queen who was the daughter of the 
king of Kalinga. The princess eloped with a caravan chief, 
who was proceeding to Magadha, and in the wilderness of L&la 
(R44a) she was carried away by a lion, with whom she lived, 
and had a son and a daughter named Sinhab&hu and Sinhasi- 
vali respectively. When the children grew up, they and their 
mother returned to Banga, where Suppa Devi married Anuro, 
who was the son of her maternal uncle and geneial of the king 
of Banga. On the death of Suppa Devi’s father, her husband 
Anuro was chosen as his successor, and Sinhab&hu and 
Sinhasivali went back to the wilderness of Lala, cleared the 
jungle and founded a city which they called Sinhapura. Sinha- 
b&hu married his sister, and got by her thirty-two children, the 
eldest of whom was Bijaya who, being expelled from the king¬ 
dom, landed at Lanka (Ceylon) on the day of Buddha’s nirvdna, 
colonised it, and became its first sovereign. 8 In the Raj&vali, 
which is also a history of Ceylon, it is mentioned that Suppa 
Devi’s cousin, who is called Anuro in the Mah&wanso, and who 
became king of Banga, caused the city of Sinhapura to be 
founded in Lada or R4$a, and gave it to Sinhabahu. 4 The 
Dipawanso gives the story stripped of its fabulous character. 
It says : ‘ The daughter of a king of Wango, having formed a 
connection with a certain Siho, who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness, gave birth to two children. These two children 
named Sihabahu and Sewali were of prepossessing appearance. 
The mother was named SusimA and the father was called 
Siho.” B The word “ Sahwayo” of the text, which means 
“ named” or “ called ”, is significant. The Dipawanso does 
not regard Siho as a lion, but as the name of a human being. 6 

The whole story of Suppa Devi shows that Lada or L&la 
was not only a part of the kingdom of Banga, but that it also 
retained the ancient name of Sumha as is apparent from the 
name of Suppa Devi, which is merely a corruption of Sumha 
Devi. After the death of Sinhab&hu, his son Sumi tta became 

1 Buddhadeva, p. 143, note, by Dr. Satischandra VidyAbhusana. 

4 Bigandet’s Life of Gautama, vol. i, p. 109. 

& Tumour's MahAwanso, chaps, vi, vii. 

* Upham's RAjAvali, pt. i. 

‘ “ wrm ^ sfannim Pptt ^ foronfr” i 

* Tumour ’b Pali Buddhietical Annals t J.A.8.B., 1888, p. 932, 
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king of Sinhapura: he was the father of P&nduv&sadeva who 
succeeded Bijaya on the throne of Sihhala. 

The town of Sihhapura mentioned in the Mah&wanso is 
evidently the present village of Singur, which is a station on 
the Tdrakeswar Branch of the East Indian Railway and ten 
miles from T&rakeswara in the district of Hughli. Singur is 
situated in R4da, and the tradition of its foundation aocords 
well with the story in the Mahdwanso, though it has come 
down to us in a garbled form. It is stated that at the time of 
the Magadha R4j4 (king), three brothers came to that part of 
the country where Singur is now situated, but it is not 
mentioned from which country they came. These three brothers 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste and their surname was Sinha. 
That part of the country was at the time a wilderness. One' 
of the brothers cleared the jungle and founded a settlement 
whicli he named Sihliapura (pronounced Singhapura) according 
to his own surname of Sinha. The other two brothers went 
away to seek their fortune elsewhere. According to the tradi¬ 
tion B&bubheri is a very ancient spot at Singur containing the 
remains of some ancient buildings and an earthen mound now 
overgrown with jungle. From time to time Jaina and Bud¬ 
dhist statues have been exhumed from the earth, and some of 
them still exist in the village. Traditionally Singur in ancient 
time was of considerable size, having comprised some ten 
villages. It was a very flourishing commercial town when the 
Saraswati used to flow by its eastern side. The old bed of the 
river is still visible, though a large portion of it has now been 
converted into culturable lands. It should only be remarked 
that the three brothers of the tradition evidently refer to Suppa 
Devi and her two children. General Cunningham, however, 
supposes that Sifihapura, the capital of Sirihabdhu, the father 
of Bijaya, is the town of that name situated 115 miles to the 
west of Ganjam and was the capital of Kalinga. 1 But he has 
been led to make this conjecture as the town is situated on the 
river Lalgla and Suppa Devi’s mother was a princess of 
Kalinga, whereas Sifihapura of the Mahdwanso was situated in 
the country of Ldla (“ Lala-rdtthe ”)» or L4da 8 which is 
another form of Rdda, the letters r and l being interchange¬ 
able. It should also be borne in mind that the princess Suppa 
Devi was carried away by the lion at L41a while she was pro- 
cwding from Banga to Magadha (modern Bihar), and therefore 
Lala must have been situated between Banga and Magadha, 
and not in Kalinga. The identification of LAla or L&ta, the 

* General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 618. 

4 lumour’s Mah&wanso, ch. vl. 

8 TTpham’s Maliavansi, vi; R&jaratn&cari, ii; R&j&vali, pt. i, 
have got Lada instead of L&la. Mr. Upham in his note to the word 
says: “ Properly a country near Gauda-desa *’ : Sacred Books of 

Cej Ion. 
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native country of Bijaya, with Guzerat by some writers cannot 
at all be correct. 

Fr6m the 4th century B.C. to the 5th century A.D., that 
is from the time of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magadha in 321 B.C., to the end of the imperial Gupta dynasty 
in 480 A.D., Sumha appears to have formed a part of the 
Magadha empire. 1 The PurAns, most of whioh were composed 
between the 2nd century B.C. to the 5th century A.D., very 
rarely mention the name of Sumha. The Vishnu and the 
BhAgavat PurAns 1 mention it incidentally; the Brahma, the 
Matsya, 8 and tho Kalki 4 PurAns, however, include it in the list 
of countries which appear to have been independent, though it 
cannot be precisely ascertained if it was actually independent or 
not. In some of them the name of Sumha is mentioned as 
Sumbha or Saumbha, as Subba (—bhumi), Surama(—bandara) 
and Suppa (—devi) were the vicarious forms of the same name 
during the mediaeval period. During this period if Sumha 
ever attained independence, it must have been of a very short 
duration. The Raghuvansa 6 mentions it as an independent 
country. Fa Hian, who visited India in the 4th century A.D., 
went from the kingdom of ChampA (Anga) to the kingdom of 
TAmralipta: he does not mention the name of Sumha at 
all.* 

In the 6th oentury A.D. wo find Sumha mentioned again 
as an independent country. It is mentioned in the Brihat- 
sanhitA 7 among the kingdoms which appear to be independent 
by Barahamihira who died in 587 A.D. Dandi, who flourished 
also in the 6th century A.D , mentions the town ut Damalipta, 
modern Tamluk, 8 as being situated in Sumha, 6 but at the time 
of Fa Hian TAmralipta or Taraluk had been an independent 
kingdom. Hence the inference is that in the 6th century Sumha 
extended its southern boundary to the sea. 

But after the 6th century A.D., the name of Sumha dis¬ 
appears altogether as the name of a country. The only works 
of any note in which the name of Sumha appears after the 6th 
century are the Harshacharita by BAna and the Pavanaduta 
by Dhoyi, one of the Pancha-ratnaa or five gems of the court of 
Lakshmana Sena of Gau^a. 10 Henceforth it was exclusively 
known by the name of RA4A or RA4a, a form of whioh was 
RA$aka. Most of the Tantras were composed between the 6th 
and 12th centuries of the Christian era. Some of them, as the 

1 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Peep into the Early History of India. 

' l Vishnu PurAn, pfc, iv, ch. 18 ; BhAgavat PurAn, ch. 9. 

8 Matsya PurAn, oh 113. * Kalki PurAn, pt. iii, oh. 14. 

6 Raghuvansa, iv, 35. « Beal’s Travels of Fa Hian, ch. xxxvii. 

7 BrihatsahhitA, chs. 14, 18. 8 Hema ICosha. 

• I DasakumAracharita, Uttara Khanda, 

ch. vi. . J 

10 Harshacharita, oh. vi; Pavanduta, v. 27 
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Yogini Tantra, 1 mention the name of RAda. The allegorioal 
play called the Prabodhachandrodaya, composed by Krishna 
Misra in the court of Kirttivarman of Bundelkhand (1049— 
1100), mentions the name of R&da,* and it is also mentioned in 
the Jyotishatattwa of Raghunandana. It appears from the 
travels of Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing that the kingdom of 
TAmralipta existed in the 7th century A.D., and according to 
some authority most part of the southern portion of the dis¬ 
trict of Hughli was included in the kingdom of TAmralipta. 
This shows that in the 7th century TAmralipta recovered its 
independence and even conquered a portion of ancient Sumlia. 
Hiuen Tsiang had gone to TAmralipta from the kingdom of 
Samatata or East Bengal: he does not mention the name of 
Sumha or RAda. 8 It appears from his itinerary and other con¬ 
temporaneous writings 4 that about the middle of the 7th 
oentury A.D., Harshavarddhana or Siladitya II of KAnyakubja 
conquered the eastern part of India, and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he subjugated at least the northern 
portion of RAda by the conquest of Kajughira or KAjeri 6 
which was a part of Anga and appertained to the ancient 
Bajjabhumi, one of the two divisions of LAda. He was the 
last paramount monarch of Northern India before the Maho- 
medan conquest. But before RAda or any portion of it was 
conquered by Harshavarddhana, it appears to have formed a 
part of the kingdom of Karnasuvarna. 6 Hiuen Tsiang men¬ 
tions the name of Karnasuvarna for the first time in the 7th 
century. 7 Its king was the notorious SasAnka who treacher¬ 
ously murdered Rajyavarddhana, the elder brother of Harsha¬ 
varddhana. In the Harshacharita, however, Karnasuvarna is 
mentioned as Gaura.* 

It appears from the Kdrikd of Devi vara Ghataka that 
RAda formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura at the time of 
Adisura.* This monarch has been identified with Jayanta 10 
king of Gaura whose daughter KalyAnadevi was married by 
Jayapida, king of Kasmir, in the middle of the eighth century 

1 Yogini Tantra, Purva Khanda, ch. 11, v. 04. 

* Prabodhachandrodaya-nAtako, Acts ii and iv. 

* Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, p. 200. 

4 Harshacharita by BAna Bhatta. 

* Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, p. 216. note ; 
vol. n, pp. 198, 198. 

« Dr. Waddell’s Discovery of the Exact Site of Asoka’s Classic 
Capital of PAtaliputra, p. 29. 

I Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, Bk. v. 

8 Harshacharita, ch. vi. 

*nr ntw* i 

1° Biswakosha, voce Kulina. 
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A.D. 1 But this identification appears to be doubtful, and in 
the absence of authentic corroboration it cannot be accepted 
as the basis of an historical conclusion. 

During the first half of the 9th century, while Bhu-sura 
was reigning in Gaura after the death of his father Adi-sura, the 
country was invaded by Dharma-pdla, king of Magadha. Gaura 
was conquered, and Bhu-sura was obliged to take refuge in 
R4c}a. Rdcja, though it formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura 
was never under the sway of the Pdla kings of Magadha. It 
formed an independent kingdom under the Sura kings, 
the descendants of Adi-sura, from Bhu-sura to Rana-sura, or 
Anu-sura as he was called, for a period of over two hundred 
years from a portion of the 9th century to the latter part of the 
11th century A.D. 2 * 4 * * * Bhu-sura’s son, Kshiti-sura, gave fifty- 
six villages to the sons and descendants of the five Brdhmans 
who had been invited to the court of Adi-sura. No event of 
any importance occurred during the reigns of his two successors 
Avani-sura and Dharani sura. Dbarani-sura’s successor Dhard- 
sura, a son of Kshiti-sura, divided the Brahmans of the fifty- 
six villages into three classes, called Mukhya-kulinas, Gauna- 
kulinas and Srotriyas. We know very little of his successors 
Barendra-sura, Pradyumna-sura, and others. Towards the 
close of the 11th century Rada and Gaura again formed a 
single kingdom under Vijaya-sena, the father of Balldla-sena of the 
Sena dynasty. He conquered Gaura,and perhaps Rada also along 
with it. But it has been supposed that he might have acquired 
the throne of Rada by inheritance, as his mother Yasodevi was 
evidently the daughter of Rana-sura, the last king, who seems to 
have died without leaving any male issue.* That Rdda was 
an independent kingdom in the 10th century receives an unex¬ 
pected confirmation from the Khajuraho inscription, which 
records that Dhanga Deva, the Chandrdtreya ( or Chandella ) 
king of Jejabliukti (Bundelkhand), “ was so powerful that the 
rulers of Kosala, Kratha, Sifihala (Ceylon) and Kuntala humbly 
listened to his commands (v. 45 ), and so successful in his wars 
that the wives of the kings of Kdnchi, Andhra, Rada and Anga 
lingered in his prisons (v. 46).” 6 Though the language of the 
inscription appears to be hyperbolical, yet there can be no 
doubt that Rd^a was an independent country at the time of 
Dhanga Deva who reigned from 950 to 999 A.D., that is in 

1 Dr. Stein’s Rdiatarangini, vol i. 

* Bansibadana vidydratna Ghatak’s Rddiya-kulavivarana; Mahima- 
ebandra Majumdar’s Gaufe Brdhxnana; P.~ Banerji’e Bdngdldr - Purd- 
vritta. ’ t 

8 Deopara Stone inscription of Vijaya-sena, v. 20 : Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. i, p. 306 ; and see also Mr. Venis’s remark in vol. ii, p. 360. 

4 Ep. Ind., vol. i, pp. 312, 313 ; Bdngdldr Furdvritta, pp. 243, 244 

' 8 Knajuraho Inscription No. IV, Ep. Ind., vol. i, pp. 138,145, ▼. 46: 

it is the revised edition of an inscription ** found near Chhatarpur ” 

transcribed in J.A.S.B., vol. viii (1839), p. 173. 
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the 10th century of the Christian era. The Tirumalaya stone 
inscription also mentions thatRajendra Chola (I) defeated R&na- 
sura, king of Dakshina Rada, and Mahipdla, king of Magadha 
and Uttara-Ra^a. This event must have taken place shortly 
after he ascended the throne of the Chola kingdom in 1012 A.D. 
It confirms also that Dakshina-Rdda was an independent country 
during the first quarter of the 11th century. We also hear 
of the names of the kings of Bengal while the kings of the Sura 
dynasty reigned over Dakshina-Ra$a, as for instance, the 
Tirumalaya inscription records the name of Govinda-chandra 
as king of Banga while Rana-sura reigned in the latter country. 

The Prabodbaehandrodaya-ndtaka, which was written by 
Krishna Misra in the second half of the 11th century A.D., 
mentions that ‘‘ Rdda ” was in the kingdom of Gaura, and in 
Rdda there was a town by the name of Bhurisreshthika. 1 The 
special mention of this place in the country of Rd^a as the 
birth-place of “Pride ” indicates that it was the princpal town, 
and in all probability it was the capital of the Sura kings from 
the time of Avani-sura at least, if not earlier, when the king¬ 
dom was confined only to Dakshina or Southern Rdda by the 
invasion and cornjuest of I)eva-pala in the latter half of the 
9th century. It appears furthei from the same play that Dak- 
shina-Rdda had already acquired a celebrity in the 11th cen¬ 
tury, denoting thereby that the country had been divided into 
Dakshina (Southern) and Uttara (Northern) Rdda long before 
the work was composed. 2 The river Ajaya formed the boun¬ 
dary between these two divisions. The town of Bhurisresh¬ 
thika, which is a pleonastic form of Bhurisreshtha, is the modern 
village of Bhurset or Bhursut in the Ardmbdgh subdivision of 
the district of Huglili. Though now an insignificant village, yet 
its importance at some period of its history can at once be 
inferred from the fact of its conferring a name to an entire 
Pargana, which is still called Pargand Bhursut and is situated 
partly in the district of Hughli and partly in the district of 
Burdwan. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the precise date 
when Balldla-sena ascended the throne of Gaura, but there 
can be no doubt that he was reigning in Bengal during the first 
half of the 12th century of the Christian era. He constituted 
Rdda into a province of the kingdom of Bengal, 8 and it 

l Prabodhachandrodaya-n4taka, Act li, p. 28— 

fnwir xnx mft 
vtt? iptfimfr firm n 

Act iv of the same work describes R&d6 as a oountry : “ 

* Ibid., Act ii, pp„ 25, 29. 

* Gopdla B^tta’aBalldla-charitam, v. 7, published by Harisohandra 

KavJratna : Sf WTI I 
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continued to be so till it was conquered at the close of 
the 12th century by Mahammad-i-Sheran, a general under 
Bakhtiyar Khiliji, who afterwards became king of Bengal on 
the death of the latter. 1 

Notwithstanding that RA$a formed a part of Bengal sinoe 
its conquest by Bijaya-sena, it appears that a portion of the 
district of Hughli to the west of the Saraswati, though it apper¬ 
tained to R4$a, was conquered by the Gang&vansa kings of 
Orissa and formed a part of their dominion. The Rev. J. Long 
says: 1 ‘ The banks of the Saraswati at Triveni formed the 

ancient boundary of the kingdom of Orissa, extending as far 
west as Bishenpur in the time of the Gang&vansa princes from 
the 10th to the 14th century A.D.” * But Churang or Sarang 
Deo, otherwise called Chora Ganga, the founder of the Gang&* 
vansa dynasty, did not conquer Orissa till 1131 A.D., and we 
find that during the reign of his son Gangeswara Deo, who 
asoended the throne in 1151 A.D., the dominion of Orissa 
extended “ from the Ganges to the Godavari,” 8 and it should 
be borne in mind that the Ganges in the middle of the 12th 
century flowed through the Saraswati. There cannot be any 
doubt that the Gangavarisa kings of Orissa, from the time of 
Ganges war Deo, retained possession of the western portion of the 
district of Hugli to the west of the Saraswati, and therefore it 
was that Ananga Bhim Deo assumed the proud title of “ Gau- 
reswara ” or sovereign of Gaura in his coin and, seal, whioh 
title was retained even by the titular RAjAs of Khurda. 4 
With regard to Telinga Mukunda Deo, the last independent 
sovereign of Orissa, who reigned from 1550 to 155*, it has been 
said “ he founded a ghAt and temple at the sacred spot called 
Triveni, on the Hooghly, north of the town of that name, which 
formed the extreme verge of his dominions.” 6 Hence it is clear 
that the Ganges formed the ancient boundary of the dominion 
of the GangAvansa kings between the middle of the 12th century 
to the middle of the 16th century, instead of from the 10th to 
the 14th century A.D. as stated by the Rev. J. Long. Though 
no doubt Triveni formed the extreme verge of Mukunda Deo’s 
dominion, yet it appears that this limit varied during the reign 
of one king at least, namely, PratAparudra Deo, the contempo¬ 
rary of Chaitanya Deva, who asoended the throne in 1503 
and died in 1524. It appears from the Chaitanya-chari- 
tAmrita 6 that during his reign the river Mantreswar in the 
district of 24-ParganAs was the northern boundary of the 
kingdom of Orissa. It should be observed that the^ part 
of the district of Hughli to the west of* the Ganges is the best 

1 Tabakat-i-Nasiri, translated by Major Raverty. 

* The Banks of the Bh&girathi : Cal. Rev., vol. vi, p. 402. ' 

& Stirling's Orissa (1904), p, 71 ; As. Res., vol. xv, p. 104. 

* Stirling’s Orissa, p. 73. 5 Ibid., p. 83. 

8 Madhyama Khanda, eh. 16. 
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part of the district, as it contains the towns of Hughli, 
Chinsura, Serampur and other towns along the right bank of 
the river, though between the 12th and 16th centuries some 
of these towns were not in existence, and others did not acquire 
sufficient celebrity. The entire distriot therefore did not fully and 
finally come under the Mahommedan rule till Triveni was 
annexed to Bengal by Akbar in the middle of the 16th century, 
notwithstanding that SaptagrAma had been conquered by 
Zaffar Khan in the 14th century and Triveni formed a part 
of SaptagrAma. The king of Orissa or Kalinga in Pliny's 
time was a powerful monarch : he could bring into the 
field 100,000 foot. 1 Was not the district of Hughli at least 
the region of the “ Gangarides-Calingse ” of Pliny? The 
subject requires investigation, as the Macco-Calingse and the 
Gangarides-Calingse are mentioned as separate people from the 
Calingae. Macco-Calingae were evidently the people of Majjho 
or Madhya-Kalinga or Orissa, and Gangarides-Calingae (or the 
Gang^R&dis) appear to have been a powerful nation who lived 
on the north of Orissa in a tract which according to Megasthenes 
was bounded on the east by the Ganges or rather the Saraswati, 
whereas Calingae were the people of Kalinga proper. 

The district of Hughli, which before its separation as a 
magisterial charge in 1795,* was included in the district of Burd- 
wan ; and along with Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur 
and Howra, it has always formed a part of RAda. Its history, 
therefore, is essentially the history of RAda or West Bengal, 
which was anciently called Sumha. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Ancient Places in the District of Hughli. 

We have already stated that Singur is the ancient Sifi- 
Singur hapura, the birth-place of Bijaya, and 

that it was founded in the 5th century 
B.O. In the mediaeval period it waft the captial of Sumha, 
which was governed by SinhabAhu’s son Sumitta and his des¬ 
cendants, and Bhurisreshtha or modem Bhursut was its last 
capital. 

It is Pandit Raghunandana of Nadia who has invested 
Pandua. PAnduA with the dignified name of 

Pradyumnanagara. In his PrAyas- 
chitta-tattwa 8 he places Dakshina-PrayAga or Triveni to the 


1 The Banks of the BhAgirathi. * Regulation xxxvi of 1795. 

WTOfW* WTO TOT lf hHiWTTO T II 
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south of Pradyumnanagara, which is identified with P&ndud, 
and he oites the Mah&bh&rat as his authority; but not¬ 
withstanding all our attempt, we oould not find any men¬ 
tion either of Pradyumnanagara or of Triveni in that work. 
It is related in the Mahdwanso that Pdndu Sdkya, son of 
Buddha’s uncle, Amitodana, for fear of falling into the hand of 
Virudhaba, the parricide usurper of the throne of Kosala, fled 
from the Sdkya kingdom and retired beyond the Ganges where 
he founded a “ settlement ” called Morapura and ruled over it. 1 
He allied himself with Pdnduvdsadeva of Sihhapura or modern 
Singur, who succeeded his uncle Bijaya on the throne of 
Sinhala (Ceylon), by giving him his daughter Bhaddakachchana 
in marriage. Local tradition regarding the conquest of Pdndua 
by the Mahomedans confirms the fact that it was the capital 
of Rdjd Pandu. The legend runs to the effect that a 
Mahomedan officer of the court of the R&jd of P&ndud whose 
name was P&ndu, celebrated the birth of his son with festivities 
by slaughtering a cow privately. But the atrocious deed was 
discovered on the next mornine by the Hindus of the town. 
They rose to a man to revenge the insult to their leligion, and 
killed his new-born son. The Mahomedan escaped to the 
court of the Emperor Firuz Tuglak (1351-88) at Delhi, who 
sent his nephew, Shah Sufi, with a large army. Pdndua 
was besieged. Pdndu Rdja had a powerful ally in the 
Rdjd of Mdhnad, which is four miles to the south of 
Pdndud. They held out for a long time till the water 
of the Jianch-kuiidu, a tank which possessed the virtue of 
healing the wounded and reviving the dead, was defiled by 
a steak of beef thrown into it by the Mahomedans. That 
tank is now called Jiban Kundu. The Hindus were reduced 
to extremity for want of water, and they were routed with 
dreadful slaughter. A minaret was built by the Mahomedans 
in imitation of the Kutab Minar of Old Delhi as a tower 
of victory. 4 It will be observed that the name of the king 

mm mumi s*nr* tw mw% i* 

See the Gangdm&hdtmya of the Prdyaschitta-tattwam, p. 100, by 
Raghunandana Bhattachdrya. 

1 Tumour’s Mahdwanso, ch. viii. Though Tumour’s Mahdwanso 
does not mention the name of the “settlement,” yet we find from 
Upham’s Mahdwansi that the city which Pdndu Sdkya founded was 
called Morapura. I leave it to the antiquarians to decide whether 
Morapura is not a dialectic variation, or corruption of Mdrapura , a*nd as 
such whether it can not be connected with Pradyumna-nagara , as both 
the names mean the “ Town of the God of Love.” We have precedence 
in the Mahdbhdrat and the Purdns for the use of synonyms in respect of 
the names of towns. 

4 Early Bengali Literature and Newspapers by the Kev. J. Long (Oal. 
Rw.,v ol.- xiii, p. 128); Dr. Blochmann’s Places of Historical Interest 
in the District of Hughli, in J.A.S.B., 1870. 
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of PAnduA was PAndu RAjA. Either he was a descendant of 
PAndu SAkya or that was the patronymic of the dynasty derived 
from him. PanduA was not only the seat of a Hindu RAjA, but it 
was a strongly fortified place and was surrounded by a wall and 
trench, five miles in circumference : the traces of the anoient 
fortification are still found at different places. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that PAnduA is a very ancient town in the 
district of Hughli. 

In connection with PAnduA we have mentioned the name 
of MAhnAd, which is four miles to the 
M D ■' south of PAnduA. It was conquered 

by the Mahomedans along with PAnduA in the middle of the 
14th century. The word MAhnAd is a corruption of MahAnAda 
which means a great noise, and the local tradition about the 
name of the place is that once upon a time a Dakshindvartta 
sankha t or a conch-shell with its windings to the right, fell in 
the village, and made a great noise when the wind passed 
through its orifice. The gods heard the noise : they oame and 
assembled here for the purpose of consulting together as to how 
they might divert the course, or rather the sanctity of the 
Ganges. They established the MahAdeva Jateswara, and sancti¬ 
fied a tank called Basishtha-GangA. They named the place 
as MahAnAda on account of the tremendous noise that issued 
from the conoh-shell There is a temple at MAhnAd, which is 
curiously shaped, and is not like an ordinary temple : its style is 
like that of the temples of Bhuvaneswara in Orissa. The temple 
now contains a phallic image of Siva, called JateswaranAth, like 
the other shrines of this place. The Basishtha-Ganga is said to 
be the Jianch-kundu or Jiban-kundu of the PAnduA tradition. 
Around the temple are the Samddhis (graves) of the Buddhist 
Sramanas (priests) who lived here during the Buddhist period. 
The resident priest is a Buddhist, who, however, has no concern 
with the worship in the temple, which is conducted by a Brah¬ 
min. The famous fair (Jdt) is held in the courtyard of the 
temple of JateswaranAth every year- at the time of the Siva - 
chaturdasi in honour of Dharma ThAkura, whose worship is 
regarded as the only vestige we have got of Buddhism in 
Bengal. 1 It is therefore quite evident that the temple was 
appropriated by the Brahmins after the expulsion of Buddhism 
and devoted to the worship of Siva. The SamAdhis or graves 
of the Buddhist priests around the temple indicate that there was 
a Buddhist monastic establishment or Sangka at this place. 

The temple of Jateswara evidently appertained to the fort 
and palace of the RAjAs, the vestiges of whioh still exist and 
are called the fort of RAjA Chandraketu. There is also a 
tank close by, which is called Chandra Dighi. One or two 

1 MahAz&ahop&dhyAya HarapraaAd S&stri's Discovery of Living 
Buddhism in Bengal, p. 26. 
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gold coins said to be of Asoka’s time were discovered, when the 
foundations of the present Mission buildings were exoavated. 
It seems very probable that both MAhnAd and PAnduA were 
situated within the aforesaid circumvallation of five miles as 
parts of the same kingdom instead of being the capitals of two 
independent countries as the tradition about PanduA would 
make out. The faot that the Jainas of Calcutta take much interest 
in this temple and have repaired it at a great cost, indicates 
that at one time it was a Jaina temple. It is very likely that at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest the Brahminical religion 
prevailed at PAnduA and MAhnAd, as the statues of Surya and 
Vishnu discovered at PAnduA 1 and the phallic images of Siva in 
the Buddhist temple and other shrines at MAhnAd indicate that 
the Buddhist religion had to give way to the Brahminical faith. 

One of the most ancient places in the distriot of Hughli is 
Triveni Triveni, which is situated eight miles 

to the east of MAhnAd and at a short 
distance from the town of Hughli. Its ancient name was 
Dakshina-PrayAga. Raghunandana while quoting the autho¬ 
rity of the MahAbhArat about it in his PrAyascliittatatlwa 
explains Dakshina-PrayAga to be the same as “ Mukta-veni 
oelebrated as Triveni in the southern country called Sapta- 
grAma.” Triveni is called Mukta-veni in contradistinction to 
Yukta-veni or Allahabad, where the three rivers—Gang A, Jamu- 
nA, andSaraswati—unite and flow together, and at’Triveni they 
separate and flow in different directions. The Saraswati leaves 
the Ganges at Triveni Ghat and, flowing southward, joins the 
Ganges again at SAnkrel. The JamunA flows to the east by 
the side of KAnchrApArA and ultimately falls into the IchAmati 
near Tibi, which is six miles from GovardAngA. The eastern 
portion of the river is known by the name of BAgerkhAl. In a 
portion of its course it forms the boundary between the dis¬ 
tricts of Nadia and the 24-Parganas. It was a navigable 
river before, but its connection with the Hughli having silted up, 
it has now ceased to be so. The name of Triveni is mentioned 
in the Brihat-Dharma PurAn. a Pliny, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era, mentions it as a great commercial 
oentre. He says that ships assembling near the GodAvari 
sailed by a particular route to Triveni. These ships were 
evidently bound for SAtgAon down the Saraswati, which is 
two miles from Triveni. Ptolemy, the celebrated geographer 
who lived in the middle of the second century of the Christian 
era, also notioes Triveni. Triveni is also alluded to in the Pavana- 
duta, composed in the 12th century A,D. 8 ' It is therefore evident 

1 SaptagrAma, by Babu Rakhal Daa BandopAdhyAya, in the SAhitya 
Parishat-PatrikA, vol. xv, d. 29. 

* Brihat-Dharma Puran, Purva Khanda, oh. 6. 

* Pavanaduta, v. 33. 
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that at a very remote period Triveni was oelebrated as a sister- 
town to PrayAga or Allahabad in point of sanotity, though 
afterwards it became a quarter of SaptagrAma, as it has been 
described in some works of the 16th century. 1 It was celebra¬ 
ted as a place of Sanskrit learning, being one of the four 
samdjes t the other three being NadiyA, SAntipura, and GuptipAfA. 
The celebrated JagannAth TarkapanchAnana, the compiler of 
the digest of Hindu laws and Sanskrit tutor to Sir William 
Jones, was a native of this place. The Triveni GhAt and 
temple, as mentioned before, were constructed by Mukunda 
Deo, the last independent sovereign of Orissa, in the 16th 
century. But as a sacred place its importance centres in the 
temple of the Sapta Rishis, who are said to have resided at 
SaptagrAma, and it has already been stated that Triveni was in¬ 
cluded in that town. The temple of the Rishis does not at 
present exist: it was situated near the Triveni-Ghat. It was 
transformed with some alterations into the tomb of Zaffar 
Khan Ghazi, the conqueror of SaptagrAma, 1 popularly known 
as Darab Khan, whose celebrated hymn to GangA (the river 
Ganges) is still extant. 3 The figures of Buddha in meditation 
engraved in a slab of stone affixed to the base of a pillar in 
a neighbouring mosque and a broken statue of PAraswanAtha, 
the twenty-third Tirthankara of the Jainas, which may be 
found within the enclosure containing the tomb of Zaffar Khan, 
indicate that the Brahminical Triveni had passed through the 
usual stages of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Though Triveni formed a quarter or suburb of SaptagrAma, 
now called SAtgAon, and though its 
tt g ° n ' name appears in some of the ancient 

Purans, yet the name of SaptagrAma itself does not appear in 
any of them. The reason, however, is not far to seek. The 
sanctity of Triveni in the eyes of the philosophic and religious 
Hindus was of far greater importance than the prosperity and 
opulence of SaptagrAma as an emporium of commerce, and hence 
they did not deign even to mention it ip their ancient Sanskrit 
works. We therefore do not know when and by whom the 
town was founded It is related that the seven sons of Priya- 
vanta, king of Kanyakubja, whose names were Agnidhra, 
Ramanaka, Bhapistu, SwarabAna, BarAta, Sabana and Dyuti- 

1 See SaptagrAma (Sahitya-Parishat-PatrikA, vol. xv, pp. 36, 36); 
Chaitanya-BhAgavat. 

ft SAhitya-Panshat-PatrikA, vol. xv :—SaptagrAma ; J.A.S.B., 1900 
—SaptagrAma or SatgAnw, by Babu Rakhal Dae BandopAdhyAya 

*ntf»T wrcti svnrt 
* WVftt fcaigjta fWl i 
^ afirfNW wk%! wnj i 
incftn*. *r*^i**r^< nxwq i 
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manta, resided at B4sudevapura, B4nsberia (Bansabdti), Krish- 
napura, Nity&nandapura, Sibpura, Sambachora and Baladghdti, 
on the bank of the Saraswati, and these seven villages were 
oollectively called Saptagr&ma. Whether these villages were 
included in Saptagr4ma or not, there can be no doubt that the 
town was of immense size and was situated on the east bank 
of the river Saras wati, through which once flowed the main 
stream of the Ganges. 1 * * Large vessels sailed up to Saptagr4ma 
till the middle of the lbth century so long as the river did not 
get silted up, and it was known to the Romans under the name 
of Ganges Regia* The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, whioh was 
written in the first or second century of the Christian era, evi¬ 
dently mentions it under the name of G4ng6. It says: “ There 
is on it [the Ganges] a mart called after it, G4ng6, through which 
passes a considerable traffic, consisting of betel, the Gangetic 
spikenard, pearl and the finest of all muslins—those called the 
Gangetic.” 8 According to Ptolemy G4ng4 was the capital of 
the Gangarides or the Gang4-R4dis. Saptagr&ma was a royal 
city, where the kings of the country resided. 4 * It was visited 
by Nity4nanda, the great disciple and companion of Chaitanya- 
deva, about the middle of the 16th century. 6 In 1570 it was 
visited by Fredericke, who states : “In the port of S4tg4on 
every year they lade 30 or 35 ships, great and small, with rice, 
cloth of bombast of divers sort, lacca, great abundance of*sugar, 
pepper, oil zerzeline and other sorts of merchandise.” Kavi- 
kankana, who wrote the Chandi in 1577 A.D., describes it as a 
very opulent town, to which merchants from all parts of India 
and also from Ceylon used to come with their merchandise. He 
says : “ But the Saptagr4ma merchants never go out of their 
town. They command the wealth of the world, as also such com¬ 
forts at home as are procurable in Paradise. Their place is a 
holy seat of pilgrimage, incomparable in sanctity. It is called 
Saptagr4ma, because it was under the rule of its seven patron 
Rishis.” 6 It was conquered by the Mahomedans under Zaffar 
Khan in the 14th century A.D. . he came with Shah Sufi, the con¬ 
queror of P4ndu4, and is said to have been the governor of Sapta- 
gr4ma for fifteen years after its conquest. 7 It became a royal 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. v; Rennell’s Memoir of the Map of 
Hindoostan. 

i Wilford: Asiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 278. 

8 McCrmdle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea, 
p. 140. 

* As. Res., vol. v ; The Grand Trunk Road—its Localities, by the 

Rev J. Long : C.R., vol. xxi, p. 181. 

6 Chaitanya-13h4gavata. * 

6 C.R., 1891, p. 374. 

7 S. P. Patrikd, vol. xv, p. 23—Saptagr&ma; J.A.S.B., 1909—Sapta- 
grdma or Satg4nw, by Babu Rakhal Das Bandop4dhy4ya. For the 
fife of Zaffar Khan see J.A.S B., vol xv (1847), p. 393—An Account of 
the Temple of Triveni near Hughli by D. Money. It is difficult to recon¬ 

cile the statement in the Kursin&md (J.A.S.B., xv, 395) that Zaffar 
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port at the time of the Moguls, and during the reign of Akbar 
12,00,000 dams or 30,000 rupees were realised from this port 
and other neighbouring markets. 1 The Mahomedan Subedar 
resided at this place, and the ruins of the old fort, which was 
his residence, still exist. S&tg&on has been described by travel¬ 
lers as 41 a great and noble city ” and ** a fair citie,” but it is 
now an insignificant village, being a cluster of few huts. The 
extensive ruins, overgrown with dense jungle and once the 
abode of tigers and bears, are the only remains that we have to 
attest to its former greatness. These ruins have been described 
by Dr. Bloclimann, but they almost all belong to the Maho¬ 
medan period. 1 Satgaon sank into ruin, as stated before, when 
Hughli was made a royal port in 1632, and all the public 
officers were withdrawn : the silting up of the river at that 
place also contributed to its decline. 

It will be observed that in all these ancient places there is 
evidence to show the prevalence of Buddhism or Jainaism in 
some period of their history. The temple of Tarakeswara, the 
most renowned shrine of Siva worship in the district of Hughli, 
appears to have been originally a Budhist temple now trans¬ 
formed into a dome-topped Hindu temple with an outward 
covering and coating of bricks and plaster like that ot Barga 
Bhima at Tamluk, which was originally a Buddhist temple 
where Devi is now w orshipped. The Maha-Lingeswara Tantra 
mentions Tdrakeswara as one of the “ hundied names of 
Siva,” and places his shrine in Rada. There can be no doubt 
therefore that the shrine existed at the time when the book 
was composed, though we are not aware of the precise time of 
its composition. It is, however, certain that it was not visited 
by Chaitanya, as there is no mention of it either in the Chai- 
tanya-charitamrita or Chaitanya-bhagavata. Hence we may 
safely infer that at the time of Chaitanya it did not exist at all, 
or that it did not acquire sufficient importance as a place of 
pilgrimage. There is also a Jaina temple in Cliinsura at 
Jugipara lane which is much resorted to by the Jainas ot 
Calcutta: it is a very old temple and belongs to the Digam- 
bara sect. It is therefore clear that Buddhism and Jainaism 
prevailed at one time in that portion of the district of Hughli 
which lies between the rivers D&mud& and the Ganges, if not 
in the whole of the district itself; and it appears also that 
Buddhism was supplanted by Siva worship. 


Khan Ghazi came to Bengal accompanied by his nephew Shah Sufi with 
the Higira year 698 (1298 A.D.), the date of Zatfar Khan’s conquest as 
mentionod in an inscription at Triveni (J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 248), bearing 
in mind the fact that Shah Sufi was sent to Bengal by the Emperor Firuz 
Tuglak. 

1 Gladwin’s Ayin Akbari, pt. ii, p. 472. 

* J.A.S.B., vol. xxxi x (1870), p. 280. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Some Celebrated Events. 

Of some of the events in the history of Bengal the dis* 
trict of Hughli may justly be proud, as they all occurred in 
the former and present headquarters of the district. 

(1) The first Printing Press in Bengal was set up at 
Hughli, the former headquarters of the district, in 1778, and 
Halhed’s Bengali Grammar was the first book that was printed. 
Halhed was so proficient in colloquial Bengali that he was 
known to pass as a Bengali in assemblies of Hindus disguised 
in a native dress. He was also an accomplished Sanskrit 
scholar : he published the Code of Genloo Laws which was com¬ 
piled at Benares by some Brahmins at the instance of Warren 
Hastings. Sir Charles Wilkins, who rightly deserves the title 
of Caxton of Bengal and who was called the “ Nestor of Sans¬ 
krit studies,” prepared the types tor this grammar with his 
own hand, and he taught one Panchanan, a blacksmith, in 
type cutting, and all knowledge of type cutting was derived 
from him. 1 

(2) The Panklia, the sine qua non of our comfort during 
the summer season, was first invented by a Dutch governor at 
Chinsura, the present headquarters of the district, in the 
“Dutch barrack” as it is called, at the close of the 17th 
century. A newspaper which was in front of him o*n the table 
was blown up by the wind to a beam overhead and it com¬ 
menced oscillating: this first suggested to him the idea of a 
P&nkha.* 

(3) The first grant#in-aid which was made by Govern¬ 
ment for the promotion of Vernacular education in Bengal, 
was allowed in support of Mr. May’s schools around Chinsura 
in 1814 during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings 
at the monthly rate of Rs. 600. 8 

(4) The oldest Christian Church in Bengal was construct¬ 
ed at Bandel in 1597 by a Portuguese named Villalobos : it is 
about a mile to the north of Hughli 

(5) The first serious quarrel between the Moguls and the 
Europeans took place at Hughli in 1632 when the Portuguese 
were defeated and their fort was blown up; and the first 
action between the English and the Moguls in Bengal was 
fought at Hughli in 1686 which resulted in their obtaining an 
easy victory over the latter. 

l C. R. t vol. xiii, p. 24; vol. vi,—“ Sir William Jones,” by the 
Rev. T Smith. 

* Toynbee’s Sketch of the Administration of the Hughli District, 
p. 10 ; Janmabhumi, 1298 B.S. 

8 Handbook of Bengal Missions, p. 484 (1848), by the Rev. J. 
Long. 
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(6) The town of Hughli was the first settlement of the 
English in Bengal where they traded in 1640, in which year 
they built their factory at this place. 1 


1 Orme’s History of Hindoostan^vol. ii, pp, 8, 0. 




54» Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India—II. 

By H. E. Stapleton, Indian Educational Service . 

The Coinage of Assam in its relation to the History 
of Assam as given in the “ Buranjis.” 

At the end of December 1906, three coolies who were 
hoeing in the Daflating Tea Garden, in the Jorhat Sub Division 
of Sibsagar District, came upon a large number of old coins. 
The Deputy Commissioner investigated the matter under the 
provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and ultimately 928 coins— 
mostly minted by Assamese Kings—were recovered. On their 
being forwarded to Shillong for report, the coins were classified 
as follows:— 

East India Company's Coins —Rupees, 15; i-Rupees, 1. 
Mughul Rupees —13. 


Assamese Coins . 


King. 


Rudra Simha 
Siva Simha .. 
tfiva Simha and Phule^vari 
Siva Simha and Pramathesvarl 
Siva Simha and Ambika 
Siva Simha and Sarve^vari 
Pramatta Simha 
Raje^vara Simha 
Lakshml Simha 
GaurinStha Simha 
Bharatha Simha 
Sarvananda Simha 
Kamale^vara Simha 
Chandra KSnta Simha .. 
Brajanatha Simha 
JogeSvara Simha 

Total 


Rupees. 

J-Rupees. 

J-Rupees, 

18 

2 


5 

1 


0 

., 


6 

2 


12 

1 


4 

3 


ft 

8 

2 

25 

32 


10 

97 


79 

510 


,. 

2 

• • 

1 

3 


.. 

0 


2 

9 


2 

26 


•• 

4 

• • 

185 

712 

2 


The Looai Government, recognising the importance of the 
find, requested that an account of it should be included in a 
paper dealing with all Assamese coins from the time of Rudra 
Simha’to the end of Assamese rule, and steps were accordingly 
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taken to collate the information that could be derived from the 
principal local collections. These are as follows :— 

(a) The Shillong Cabinet of 176 specimens including a 
selection from the coins of the Deflating find (referred to sub¬ 
sequently as [S. C.] ). 

(b) The Indian Museum Cabinet with 117 coins, recently 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith (Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Indian Museum , Calcutta , Vol. 1, Part III, pp. 294—307) 
[1. M. C.]. 

(r) Collection of 260 coins belonging to Mr. A. W. Botham, 
C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, Sfibsagar, who kindly for¬ 
warded for my inspection 62 selected specimens which he 
believed were undescribed [B]. 

( d ) My own collection of about 130 specimens [H E. S.]. 

In addition to the above, (e) Mr. Gait, in the course of his 
researches on Assamese history, opened at S'ibsagar a register 
of Assamese coins in which 242 coins are described. These 
include most of the Ahom coins in the British Museum as well 
as some of the Assamese coins in the Shillong collection. An 
abstract of the information contained in the register is given 
in tabulai form on page 3 of his Report on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam. 

Small collections of 17 and 38 Assamese coins respectively 
are also in the possession of Lieut.-Ool Gurdon, I.A., Commis¬ 
sioner of the Assim Valley, and Mr. R. Burn, C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner, Gonda, U.P. Mi. Burn’s collection formerly 
belonged to Dr. White King 

Fiom the first and third of the^e, the coins figuring in Plates 
XXVI and XXVII had been selected and forwarded to the Sur¬ 
vey Office at Calcutta for reproduction when I learnt that a 
catalogue of the 300 Assamese coins in the British Museum had 
already been prepared for publication by Mr. J. Allan of the 
Department of Coins and Medals of that institution. From 
the advance proof of his paper for the Numismatic Chronicle, 1 
that Mr. Allan was good enough to supply me with, it was 
evident that a detailed catalogue of Assamese coins would be 
superfluous, but, on the other hand, sufficient materials were 
now available to render possible a discussion of the bearings of 
Assamese coin inscriptions on the statements made in the 
Buranjis t the indigenous histories of Assam that Mr. Galt has 
utilised in the preparation of his History of Assam . 

So far as is at present known, regular annual coinage in 
Assam only commenced with the accession of Rudra Simha 
in 1696 A.D., while the laBt date found on an Assam coin is 
1743 Saha (= 1821 A.D.). For this period of 126 years more than 
760 selected coins are either catalogued or have passed through 


i 1909, pp. 900—331. 
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my hands, and the resulting average of 6 per annum appears 
sufficient to justify comment on the few instances of years of 
which no ooins have hitherto come to light. In addition to 
these 760 coins (which, with half a dozen exceptions, are in 
Bengali script, the language being Sanskrit) Mr. H. A. Grueber, 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, kindly 
placed at my disposal casts of the unique British Museum 
collection of 28 Assamese coins in the Ahom language and script, 
most of which belong to the predecessors of Rudra Simha. The 
object of the present paper is to utilise these materials in check¬ 
ing the statements of the Buranjis regarding Assamese history, 
to supply any further information that may be derived from a 
study of the coins, and incidentally to summarise our knowledge 
of Assamese numismatics. 


Pre-Ah6m Coins in Assam. 

Although wc might expect from the intimate relations 
between Harsha Siladitya and the vassal King of Kftmrup in the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang (645 A.D.) that coins modelled on those 
of Harsha would be found in Assam, no such tokens have 
hitherto come to light, and the only information from numis¬ 
matic sources that has reached us for the long period until 
Suklehmun initiated an Ahom coinage in 1543, is derived from 
one or two finds of Musalman coins, the chief being that made 
at Gauhati in 1880 (c/. Hoprnle in Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal , 
1881, p. 53). As noted in the first paper of this series (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal , 1910, p. 150) the Gauhati find may be 
regarded as a relic of the invasion of Kamrup by Tughril Kh&n, 
the insurgent Governor of Bengal who styled himself Sultan 
Mughisu-d-Dln Yuzbak. The coins range in date from those 
of Sultan Aitamsh (614 A.H.) to those of Mughisu-d-Dln Yuzbak 
himself, minted at Lakhnauti in Ramazan. 653 A.H., and 
the occurrence in the find of a coin of the previous insur¬ 
gent Governor Ghiyasu-d-Dln ‘Iwaz Ibnu-1-Husain dated the 
2nd Jumada, 621 A.H., suggests that Tughril Khan’s disas¬ 
trous expedition into Kamrup may have been prompted by 
his predecessor’s excursion up the Brahmaputra in 624 A.H. 
( = 1226 A.D.), when he is said to have advanced as far as 
Sadiya. Siikapha, the first Ahom King in the Assam 
Valley, had crossed the Patkoi Range just two years before 
Qhiyasu-d-Dln ‘Iwaz’s invasion, and Tughril Khan’s expedi¬ 
tion was exactly contemporary with the founding of Char&ideo, 
the first capital of the Ahom Kings. ' At some unknown date 
prior to the invasion of the AhSms, the old Hindu kingdom of 
K&rarup had been overwhelmed by an invasion of a race of 
Tibato-Burmans, known as Bodos, who finally established a 
capital on their western frontier at Kam&tapur, not far from 
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the present Kuch Bihar. The ruling section of the tribe in the 
west called themselves IQiens, while those who settled in the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper from Tezpur to west of Gauhati 
were known as Kachans (lowlanders). In the extreme east of 
the valley, the country round Sadiya, which still retained the 
old Hindu name of Vidarbha, was in possession of another tribe 
of the same stock called Chutiyas who appear to have descended 
from the Hills at a later date than the original Bodos. In 
addition to these, the Ahoms found in Darrang and Nowgong a 
confederation of petty chieftains known as the Bara Bhuiyas , 
who seem in the first instance to have been established by the 
King of Kamatapur as “ Wardens of the Marches ” to hold back 
the Chutiyas (Gait, op. cit ., p. 38), but who afterwards warred 
indiscriminately on Kacliarls and Chutiyas alike. On the whole 
it is probable that the ‘ ‘ Ral of Kamrud ” who defeated Mughiau- 
d-Dln was a Kacharl Raja of Pragjyotishpur (Gauhati); but at 
the same time it has to be recollected that the story of the ori¬ 
gin of the Bara Bhuiyas indicates that the King of Kamatapur 
was either actual ruler or suzerain of the Brahmaputra Valley 
up to the Chutiya frontier—a fact moreover which explains why 
the Ahoms came into conflict with the rulers of Kamatapur so 
soon after their arrival from Upper Burmah. 

After 1257 A.D., according to Gunabhiram Barua, 1 the 
Musalman invasions of the Brahmaputra Valley ceased until 
the time of the “Great Vizier” in 1527 A.D. {vide previous 
paper, p. 161), but the existence of the coin of Sikandar Shah 
dated Qbawalistan * urf ‘Arsah Kamrfi, 759 A.H. (1357 A.D.: 
c/. Indian Museum Catalogue —Bengal coins—No. 38), as well as 
the discovery in 1892 in Kamrup proper of 30 coins of various 
14th century Bengal Kings (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Proc., 
April 1893, pp. 90 and 91) seem to indicate that Muhammadan 
influence continued to be exercised over some portions of the 
old kingdom of Kamrup even to the end of the 14th century. 
The reported expedition of the Emperor Muhammad Ibn 
Tughluq of Dilhf into * ‘ Assam ” -about 1337 A.D. may also be 
recalled in this connexion (Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam, 
Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal , 1872, p. 79, quoting from the 
‘Alamgimdmah), and a recent find has proved that Muhammad 
Ibn Tughluq’s coinB minted at Sunarganw in 733 and 734 A.H. 
(1333 A.D.) after the death of Ghiyasu-d-Dln Bahadur were 
current in what is now western Mymensingh. Mr Gait sug¬ 
gests on page 61 of his History that the portion of Mymensingh 
east and north of the old Brahmaputra was only incorporated 
in Kamrup at the time of Da’fid’s defeat by Akbar’s soldiers in 
1575 A.D., but geographical considerations alone would lead us 
to believe that it always formed a part of Kamrup. That this 
was actually the case is proved by the statement of the YOgini 


1 Assam Buranji , p. 73, Calcutta 1897 edition. 
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Tantra (quoted on pp. 51 and 52 of Mr. Gait’s Report on 
Historical Research) that the southernmost point of Kamrup was 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and Lakhya rivers, i.e.> 
Egaro Sindhu, the spot where ‘Isa Khan afterwards erected a 
fort and where his final struggle with Man Singh took place 
(c/. Joum . Asiatic Soc . Bengal , 1909, p. 372). 1 Raids from the 
west and south banks, across the Brahmaputra, would easily 
account for the occurrence of such a coin as Sikandar Shah’s, 
without any invasion of the country north of the Garo or 
Khasia Hills being implied, while it is also probable from the 
fact that a large portion of south-eastern Mymensingh is called 
after Husain Shah, that this was the “ Kainru ” Husain Shah 
boasts on his coins to have conquered. 

Coins in AhOm Script. 

In the first paper of this series it was shown how the Assam 
coinage was modelled on coins issued by the sons of Husain 
Shall of Bengal—either Nasrat Shah or more probably Ghiyasu- 
d-Dln Mahmud. The first Ahom monarch to issue coins was 
Suklehmiih, whose coins all date from the 15th year of the 17tli 
taosiha , or cycle of 60 years current among the Ahoms, equi¬ 
valent to 1643 A.D., and the cause of the introduction of a 
metallic coinage in place of the cowries previously in use was 
undoubtedly the fact that, through the exertions of Suklenmun's 
father Suhunmuh (whose reign began in 1497), the Ahom 
power, from a petty state, had suddenly expanded into a pro¬ 
vincial kingdom roughly co-terminous with that <>f the ancient 
Hindu Kings of Kamrup. In 1523, the Chutiyas had been 
Anally crushed and their country annexed; in 1536, the 
Kacharls were similarly treated; while between these dates, as 
has already been detailed in the previous paper, two invasions 
by the Muhammadan rulers otEastern Bengal were successfully 
met and the authority of the Ahom King exercised as far as the 
Karatoya river, i.e.. over most of the territory that 40 years 
before had comprised the Kingdom of Kamatapur. It is true 
that this boundary was not long maintained, but henceforward, 
with only a brief interval when the Koch dominions served as 


l The Bara Bhuiyas of Eastern Bengal, of whom ‘Isa Khan was the 
chief, were obviously a local imitation, proximate or remote, of the Bftra 
Bhuiyas of Assam previously referred to. Another set of Bara Bhuiyas 
are also mentioned among the Kochs (Oait, Hist., p. 46), and as ‘IsS 
Khan made himself-lord of Eastern Mynjensingh by conquering the 
Kochs who then held it, it is possible that he was the first to introduce 
the nomenclature into Eastern Bengal. From the circumstances of the 
time the Bara Bhuiyas of Bengal soon disappeared, but if an inference 
may be drawn from the Bengali proverb “ vtv wttOT etw wtw n wi** the 
system, during its short existence, did not specially commend itself to the 
people over whom ‘Isa Khan and his fellow Bhuiyas ruled. 
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a buffer state, the western and southern border line of Assam 
formed the North-Eastern frontier of Muhammadan India. 
The first coin minted in Assam raises a question as to the 
accuracy of the Buranjis. The striking of new coinage was, in 
later years, the invariable accompaniment of, installation, 1 and 
except in the case o_f Gadadhara’s coins no evidence exists to 
show that coins in Ahom script were ever struck, except to 
mark this occasion. Either therefore the Buranjis are wrong 
in stating that Suhufimiih was assassinated in 1539, or his son 
does not appear to have been formally installed on the Singari - 
gkar at Charaideo until four years later. It is of course pos¬ 
sible that Suklenmun did not begin to strike coins until after 
he had been on the throne for some time, but if this was done 
in the first instance, it is not clear why the system of an annual 
coinage was limited to the coins in Bengali script that began to 
be issued at a much later date. 

The numismatic record for the period between Siiklenmuh’s 
coronation and Gadadhara’s accession in 1681 is very incomplete, 
but besides the Ahfim coins a system of annual coinage was intro¬ 
duced at some date prior to 1648. This will be dealt with in 
the next section. The only fairly large collection of Ahom 
coins is that belonging to the British Museum, and the few 
other coins, that exist are probably all duplicates of those at 
London. Ahom coins of the following Kings are known:— 

1. Sukletimfm, 15th year of 17th taosiha — 1543 A.D. 

2. Suhatpha (Udayaditya), 21st year of 19th taosiha = 
1669. 

3. Siihuh, 27th year = 1675. 

4. Siipatpha (Gadadhara), 33rd year =1681. The com¬ 
paratively large number of varieties of Siipatpha’s coins, differ¬ 
ing in the presence or absence, and position, of the ornamental 
Simha, the bird, and the “ rising sun,” rather point to the issue 
of fresh coins at intervals throughout his reign with the main 
inscription and date unaltered. 

5. Pramatta Simha (Siinefipha), 36th year of 20th 
taosiha — 1744. 

6 RajoSvara (Surempha),* 43rd year=1751. 

All Ahom coins have practically the same inscription. 


1 Gait, op. cit ., p. 232; vide also Marsden, Numismata Orientalia, 

p. 797, for an account of the minting of coins at the installation of RSja 

HSm Ganga Manikya of Tippera in 1821. 

4 The meanings of the Ahom names of these Kings areas follows:— 
Suklenmun— Sii, tiger; k(l)eb t splendid; miiA, country— 1 * The splendid 
tiger of the country. * 

Sii-fi&t-phS—‘ The handsome tiger of heaven (pA5).' 

Su-hun—* The great tiger. * 

Su*p5fc phS—* The olub(-like) tiger of heaven.' 

Sii nefi-phS—* The brave tiger of heaven.* 

Sii rem-phS— 4 The tiger from the border (rem) of heaven.' 
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Chao, the God, [King’s name], Pin , became, Khun , King, 
Lakni , in the year, [year of cycle]. 1 

Reverse. 

Kao, I, Boij prayer, [Deity’s name, generally with prefixed 
appellation, Plid , heavenly], Hl-u, offer, Chii , in the name. 


Only three deities are mentioned on Ahom coins— 

1. On those of Siiklefimun. TARA (td, eye; m, evil) the 
Evil-eyed One, that is to say, not the gentle Buddhist goddess, 
Tara, but a Shan goddess who was first incorporated into Hindu¬ 
ism as the Tan trie Tara, the War-Goddess, and then trans¬ 
formed as an amka of Durga into Kamakhya, the Goddess of 
Desire. According to the YOgini Tantra ( Report , p. 62) this god¬ 
dess was worsliipped at Nilaehala Hill near Gauhati from the time 
of Naraka, the legendary hero of Assam, who is said to have been 
born of the Earth by Vishnu in the form of a pig (the third 
incarnation), and who was the father of King Bhagadatta whose 
deeds are recounted in the Mahabharata.. 


2. Siinatpha and 
Hiihun 


{ 


PHA-TU-CHIN, literally, ‘the 
highest being of heaven’, i.e ., The 
Supreme God. 


hi the case of Siinatpha’s coin the additional suffix 
Ph(r)dh hum, , ‘ the most glorious’, also appears. This Shan god 
was identified with either Siva or Vishnu, a' wording as the 
Hindu priest happened to be a Sakta or Vaisnava. 


3. 


Gadadhara, 
Pramatta, and 
Raj e6 vara 


} 


LENDAN. 


Lendan literally means “the Sole (lord of) Thunder”, and 
hence was identified with Indra by the Brahmins attached 
to the Ahum court. 2 

It is obvious from the small number of known Ahom coins 
that much work still remains to be done when a fortunate find 
will place us in possession of more of these interesting coins. 
In the meantime, to facilitate subsequent work by numisma¬ 
tists, I have embodied the results of a careful study of the oasts 


l In Suklehmun's coins PAS (heavenly) is inserted as an additional 
appellation before the King’s name, and Chao (God or King) takes the 
place of Khun The third line of the obverse of Sufi&tphS’s coin reads 
Ohao Ch&rji Pi t Pi being another Ahom word for 4 year * and Chain a 
copula which may be translated by ‘and this was*. There are two 
misprints in Mr. Allan’s transcription of this line. 

For a full account of the Ahom theology, pp. 08—71 of Mr. Gait’s 
History may be consulted. 
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of the 28 Ahom coins in the British Museum in Plate XXV, which 
was drawn up with the assistance of SVljut Golap Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Assam Bur an j is. Mr. Allan in¬ 
forms me that the unique gold muhur reproduced at the bottom 
of the plate was bought from a London dealer in 1882. Of the 
remaining coins, 19 were bought in 1878 from Dr. Foster—pre¬ 
sumably the resident of Nazira near Garhgahw, or some relation 
of his, who is referred to in the notes of Dr. Blochmann’s paper 
on Kucli Bihar and Assam, to which reference has already been 
made. The gold coin of Suklenmun came from the India Office 
Collection. One of the gold coins of Siinatpha was bequeathed 
by Sir C. W. Trevelyan in 1S78, while the silver coin of Siinefl- 
pha (Pramatta) was given to the Museum in 1818 by Miss Banks. 

In addition to the 8 Ahom coins in the Indian Museum Col¬ 
lection described by Mr. Vincent Smith (Indian Museum Cata¬ 
logue , I, p. 298), Mr. Botham also possesses 8 coins—a muhur 
and rupee of Siiklenmiih; 6 rupees of Gadliadhara (Siipatpha), 
4 of which are duplicates of those in the Indian Museum; and 
the fairly common rupee of Pramatta. A few other specimens 
of Ahom coins are also found in the local Cabinets already 
mentioned. 

Assamese Coins in Bengali Script prior to the time of 
Rudra Simha. 

Only three such coins are known. Two of them belong to 
Niisenpha (more commonly referred to as Pratapa Simha from 
his successful warfare against the Muhammadans), and the 
third to Chakradhvaja or Supuhmun. 1 The former differ 
markedly from all coins in Ahom character in being minted in 
a year far removed from the date of the King’s installation ; 
in fact they were struck shortly before Siisehpha’s death, after 
a long reign of at least 43 years. The inscriptions, which will be 
found on pp. 313 and 314 of Mr. Allan’s paper, appear to afford 
evidence of greater progress of Vaishnavism in Assam than 
would be gathered from the Buranjis. The invocations to Hari 
Hara and Hari Harendra (Vishnu and Siva) on the reverse of 
the coins are in marked contrast to the coin legends of most of 
the subsequent kings of Assam in which veneration for Hara 
Gaurl (Siva and Durga) is usually expressed, and were it not 
that the title had already been used by Siihuhmuh, we might 
even be justified in concluding from the fact that Siisehpha 
styles himself simply * ‘ Surga Narayan Deva ’ * (Vishnu) instead 
of giving his actual name, that he became a Vaishnava shortly 
before his death. The Buranjis record on the other hand that 
he encouraged the worship of Siva and persecuted the Mah&- 


1 SusenphS means * The beautiful tiger of heaven * and Siipuh* 
mtih * The tiger of the open country. * 
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purushias (a sect of Vaishnavas), but Mr. Gait notes that once 
in a fit of anger at the death of his son he also persecuted the 
Brahmins. As Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, the 
date of Pratapa Simha’s coins, 3570 Bdka ( = 1648 A.D.) is 
decisive in establishing that for some unknown reason the 
Buranji dates for the first half of the 17th century cannot be 
always trusted. The Assamese historian Kalinatha was almost 
certainly right in maintaining that Pratapa Simha died in 1649 
A.D. (and not in 1641), but on the other hand the Buranjis 
are probably correct in stating that Siisenpha came to the 
throne in 1603, as from the Jaintia Buranji we learn that he 
married his daughter to Dhan Manik, Raja of Jaintia, in 1528 
Bdka ( = 1606 A.D.). 1 How long the two Kings, nicknamed 
Bhaga Raja and Nariya Raja, who in turn successively followed 
Pratapa Simha, reigned, and when Jayadhvaja came to the 
throne, cannot, in the absence of inscriptions, be determined 
with any certainty. If, however, as seems probable, Mr. Gait 
is correct in his reading of the inscription on Jayadhvaja’s can¬ 
non found at False Point ( Report , pp. 10 and 29), Jayadhvaja 
was on the throne in 1658, and there is no difficulty in agreeing 
with KaMnatha in assigning his installation to the year 1654, 
the two previous Kings being allotted reigns of 3 and 2 years 
respectively. As the coin of the next King, Chakradhvaja, 
shows, Jayadhvaja must have died soon after the withdrawal 
of Mir Jumla’s troops from Assam in 1663. Cannon inscriptions 
bearing Chakradhvaja’s name and dates 1589 and 1590 Bdka 
( = 1667 and 1668 A.D.) are known ( Report 2 p 29) and as his 
successor, Siinatpha (Udayaditya), struck Ahon coins in 1669 
A.D., the duration of Chakradhvaja’s reign could not have 
exceeded 6 years. A cannon at Gauhati, cast in Udayaditya’s 
reign, is dated 1594 Bdka ( = 1672 A.D.), and, according to the 
Buranjis , he was poisoned in 1673 by Ramadhvaja who succeeded 
to the throne. No coins of Ramadhvaja are known, but there 
is an Ahom coin of his successor Suhuh, bearing a date equi¬ 
valent to 3675. 

The coin of Chakradhvaja dated 1585 Baka t which was 
evidently minted in the year of his installation, exhibits, like 
those of Pratapa Simha, Vaishnava influence both in the King’s 
name and the invocation on the obverse to Siva and Rama 
(Siva and Vishnu). This coin will be found reproduced as Fig. 14 
of Plate XX11I, Contributions I, as well as in Plate XXIII of Mr. 
Allan’s paper. The absence of coins of Jayadhvaja Simha, who 
was King of Assam when Mir Jumla invaded the country, is 
probably due to the seizure of his Garjiganw Treasury by the 
Muhammadans and the necessity of paying a monetary indem¬ 
nity (nominally Rs. 3,00,000) besides a dowry of 2,000 gold 
muhurs and 12,000 silver coins for the Assamese girl who 


l Gait, Report , p. 18. 
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married Prince Muhammad ‘Ajpun in 1668 ( Report , p. 17; and 
Blochmann, Koch Bihar and A8am, Joum . Asiatic Soc. of 
Bengal , 1872, p. 98). The Fathiyah-i -’ Ibriyah states that when 
Garhg&nw was entered by Mir Jumla in March 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 lakhs of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury. In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in the Buranjis , little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaishnavism in Jayadhvaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Fathiyah-i-'Ibriyah is interesting as throwing some light on the 
current religion of Assam. “ He (the King) professes to be a 
Hindu, but as he believes himself to be one of the great 
emanations of the Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion whatever.” (Blochmann, op. cit 
p. 80.) In other words we gather that Hinduism in either of its 
forms had made little headway and that the Assamese as a 
nation were still Animists. Jayadhvaja had, however, as 
spiritual guide, a Brahmin who lived at Diwalganw (idem, p. 74), 
and the title S varga Narayan is not found on his cannon, so 
that lie was perhaps a ttaivite. Subsequently this title re¬ 
appears on the cannon of Chakradhvaja, Udayaditya and Gada- 
dhara ( Report , p. 29). In the last-named case the cannon was 
one of those captured from the Muhammadans in 1682, i e., the 
year following the King’s accession, and hence probably before 
the persecution of the Vaishnavas recommenced. Mr. Gait 
records gifts to Vaishnava shrines even as late as 1685 and 1686 
(idem, pp. 6 and 13). 

Tn addition to Assamese coins of Jayadhvaja’s time, we 
may also anticipate the discovery of Muhammadan coins of 1072 
and 1073 A.H., minted at Garhgahw. Kkafi J£lian states that 
Mir Jumla forbade the circulation of “Narayan!” rupees in 
Assam, as he had minted money with Aurangzlb’s name on it, 
and the minting of rupees and pice is also mentioned by the 
author of the Fathiyah-i-'Ibriyah (Blochmann, idem, pp. 99 and 
85). 

The Coins of Assam from the Accession of Rudra 

SiMHA TO THE CLOSE OF ASSAMESE RULE. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipatpha or Gadadhara Simha in 1681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years there were no less than 6 
Kings on the throne. None of their coins in Bengali script are 
known, nor indeed, with the exception of Siihun’s coin, any in 
Ahom characters either; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara Simha established himself on the throne, he does 
not appear to have minted any but Ahom coins. It was only 
with the accession of his son, Rudra Simha, in 1696 A.D. 
(SaJcd 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
henoeforward, with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Assamese rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to the remaining Sove¬ 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigree on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. Gait’s 
History , may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the Saka era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by these 
Kings) are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the duration of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Rudra Simha’s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subsequent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadhara Simha (and 
presumably also himself), during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in Muham¬ 
madan territory and both of them subsequently introduced 
artisans from Kuch Bihar and Bengal to improve the standard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introduced 
by Rudra Simha must have been die-cutters and mechanics 
from some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to believe 
that the coins that were issued throughout his reign were the 
unaided work of indigenous craftsmen. In addition to ordi¬ 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscription were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the three varieties of coins are as lollows :— 


Obverse. 


Rupees. 

Reverse. 


(1) Sri Sri mat 

(2) Svarga deva Rudra 

(3) Simhasya Sa 

(4) kc (Date) 

4 Simha ’ facing Right. 

4 4 (Coin) of His Heavenly 
Majesty, Rudra Simha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 
in Saka (date) ’ * 


(1 } Sri Sri 11a 

(2) ra Gauri pa - 

(3) d ambuja madhu 

(4) karasya 

44 A bee on the lotus feet of 
Hara and Gauri * ’ 


Half Rupees . 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Rudra Si 

(3) mhasya 

** (Coin) of Rudra Simha 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Siva pada 

(3) parasya 

“ Devoted to the feet of Siva” 


Quarter Rupees* 

(1) Sri Sri (1 )\Sdke 

(2) Rudra Simha (2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya 

“ (Coin) of King Rudra Simha” “ (Struck) in Sdka (date) ” 
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married Prince Muhammad ‘A^am in 1668 ( Report , p. 17; and 
Bloohmann, Koch Bihar and A earn, Joum. Asiatic Soc . of 
Bengal , 1872, p. 98). The Falhiyah-iA Ibriyah states that when 
GarhgfiLnw was entered by Mir Jumla in March 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 lakhs of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury. In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in the Buranjis , little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaishnavism in Jayadhvaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Fathiyah-i-'Ibriyah is interesting as throwing some light on the 
current religion of Assam. “ He (the King) professes to be a 
Hindu, but as he believes himself to be one of the great 
emanations of the Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion whatever.” (Blochmann, op. cit ., 
p. 80.) In other words we gather thg,t Hinduism in either of its 
forms had made little headway and that the Assamese as a 
nation were still Animists. Jayadhvaja had, however, as 
spiritual guide, a Brahmin who lived at Di walgahw (idem, p. 74), 
and the title Svarga Narayan is not found on his cannon, so 
that lie was perhaps a S'aivite. Subsequently this title re¬ 
appears on the cannon of Chakradhvaja, Udayaditya and Gada¬ 
dhara ( Report, p. 29). In the last-named case the cannon was 
one of those captured from the Muhammadans in 1G82, i e., the 
year following the King’s accession, and hence probably before 
the persecution of the Vaishnavas recommenced. Mr. Gait 
records gifts to Vaislmava shrines even as late as 1685 and 1686 
(idem, pp. 6 and 13). 

In addition to Assamese coins of Jayadhvaja’s time, we 
may also anticipate the discovery of Muhammadan coins of 1072 
and 1073 A.H., minted at Garhgahw. Khafi Khan states that 
Mir Jumla forbade the circulation of “Narayam” rupees in 
Assam, as he had minted money with Aurangztb's name on it, 
and the minting of rupocs and pice is also mentioned by the 
author of the Fathiyah-i-'Ibriyah (Blochmann, idem , pp. 99 and 
85). 

The Coins of Assam from the Accession of Rudba 

SlMHA TO THE CLOSE OF ASSAMESE RULE. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipatpha or Gadadhara Simha in 1681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years there were no less than 6 
Kings on the throne. None of their coins in Bengali script are 
known, nor indeed, with the exception of Siihuh’s coin, any in 
Ahom characters either; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara Simha established himself on the throne, he does 
not appear to have minted any but Ahom coins. It was only 
with the accession of his son, Rudra Simha, in 1696 A.D. 
(S>aka 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
henceforward; with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Assamese rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to the remaining Sove¬ 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigree on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. Gait’s 
History , may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the Halca era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by these 
Kings) are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the duration of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Rudra Simha’s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subsequent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadhara Simha (and 
presumably also himself), during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in Muham¬ 
madan territory and both of them subsequently introduced 
artisans from Kuch Bihar and Bengal to improve the standard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introduced 
by Rudra Simha must have been die-cutters and mechanics 
from some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to believe 
that the coins that were issued throughout his reii^n were the 
unaided work of indigenous craftsmen In addition to ordi¬ 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscription were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the three varieties of coins are as follows:— 


Obverse. 


Bv pecs. 

Reverse. 


(1) Sri Sri mat 

(2) Svarga deva Rudra 

(3) Simhasya Sd 

(4) ke (Date) 

‘ Simha ’ facing Right. 

“ (Coin) of His Heavenly 
Majesty, Rudra Simha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 
in Saka (date) ’* 


(1/ Sri Sri Ha 

(2) ra Gauri pa - 

(3) d amhufa madhu 

(4) karasya 

“ A bee on the lotus feet of 
Hara and Gaur! * ’ 


Half Rupees. 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Rudra Si 

(3) mhasya 

“ (Coin) of Rudra Simha " 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Siva pada 

(3) parasya 

“ Devoted to the feet of SWa” 


Quarter Rupees ., 

(1) Sri Sri (1 )\Sdke 

(2) Rudra Simhi (2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya 

«‘ (Coin) of King Rudra Simha’ ’ ‘ * (Struck) in Saka (date) 1 2 3 4 ’ 
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The only available specimens of a quarter-rupee are two of 
the vear 1619, 1 but one other specimen passed through Mr. 
Gait’s hands and is recorded by him to be dated 1616 ( Report , 
p. 3). The coin could not be found when enquiries were recently 
made for it, and as no other coin of the same date is known, the 
reading was in all probability a mistaken one for 1618. If the 
Bengali symbol for 8 is viewed from a different angle, it can be 
easily taken for the Bengali 6, and the mistake probably occurred 
from the character being written with a slight inclination from 

the vertical, thus A - Mr. Gait states on p. 163 of his 
History that Gadadhara died in February 1696 A.D., while the 
Saka year 1618 began on March 25th of that year * There is, 
therefore, no reason for thinking that Rudra Simha was 
installed in any other year except that found on the earliest 
rupee, viz., 1618. 

Undated half-rupees are fairly common, 8 while rupees of 
every year of Rudra Simha’s reign exist. Only single speci¬ 
mens, however, of rupees minted in the years 1619, 1628 and 
1629 are known, 4 and, as may be seen from the following cut, 
the 1619 coin is peculiar in recording an old name of the early 
Ahom kingdom and in having an inscription differing to some 
extent from the ordinary inscription on Assamese coins. 



Silver Rupee.—Weight 172*3 grains. Size —*97". 


Obverse. 

(1) Sri Srimat 

(2) Saumdrekvara (e) 

(3) d{ )va Rudra Simha 

(4) sya Sake 1619 
('Simha* chasing a deer) 


Reverse. 

(1) Sri Sri Hara 

(2) Qauri padaju- 

(3) gala kamala 

(4) madhukar 


1 [B. M.] and [B], 

* Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 193. . , .. . 

8 For reproduction of one belonging to the Daflating find, vide Plate 
XXVI., Fig. 1. . f 

♦ £B], [H. E. 8.] and [B] respectively. 
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“ (Coin) of His Majesty (deva) “ A bee on tlie lotus of the 
Rudra Simha of surpassing twin feet of Hara and 

beauty, Lord of Saumara, Gaurl ” 

(struck) in S''aka 1619 ” 

Saumara 1 was the former name for the country round Sib- 
sagar, and the title of SaumareSwara is found in the inscriptions 
on cannon belonging to Rudra Simha’s father, Gadadhara, as 
well as on one cast in 1394 Saka during the reign of TJdaya- 
ditya.* 

An explanation of the dearth of coins of 1628 and 1629 is 
found in the fact recorded in the Buranjis , that an expedition 
against the Kacharls started in December, 1706 A.D. Rudra 
Simha left Rangpur for Raha on the Kalang, south-west of 
Nowgong, where lie remained until, apparently, February, 1708, 
when the captured Kacharl and Jaintia Kings were brought 
before him and botli kingdoms annexed. An interesting 
fact recorded by Mr. Gait in connexion with this campaign * is 
that the booty_ included 12,000 pieces of silver minted by 
Muhammadan, Ahum, Koch and Jaintia Kings. The absence of 
any mention of Kacharl coins seems to show that until at least 
the beginning of the 18th century A.D. the Kacharl Kings did 
not mint coins of their own. The only specimen of Rudra Siiii- 
ha’s gold coinage appears to be the rnuhur in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet, dated 1620. This differs from the rupees in having the 
dra of Rudra at the beginning of the third line of the obverse, 
while the ‘ Simha ’ faces left instead of right as in the rupees. 
A reproduction of this coin will be found as Fig. T, Plato 
XXVII. 

No Ahdm coins of Rudra Simha under his Ahum name 
Sukh(r)ahpha, ‘the terrible tiger of Heaven,’have yet come 
to light. 

Kiva Simha. 

The coins of S'lva Simha, Rudra Siihha’s eldest son, con¬ 
stitute the most interesting series of Assamese coins, owing to 
the fact that he permitted the names of his various wives to ap¬ 
pear on the coinage. The succession of coins issued during Siva 
Simha’s reign will be understood from the following Table, which 
gives the dates of all known rupees. Rupees either of Siva 
Siiiiha alone, or jointly with one of his wives, exist for every 


1 The old kingdom of Kamrup is said in the YOgirii Tantra to have 
been divided into a number of Pithas, or sacrod divisions, each dedicated 
to Siva and Hhagavati (Durga). Saumara, which was one of the more 
recont additions to these (perhaps dating from Ahom times), signifies the 
country of “ Him who holds the Moon (on his forehead),” ?'.c., S'iva. 
a Gait, Report , Appendix 1, p. 29. 

8 History > p. 173. 
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year. Where letters indicating some Cabinet occur in the Table 
after a date, only a single specimen of the coin mentioned is 
known. 


tfiva Simha 
alone. 


tfiva Siriiha 
and 

Phulo>varI. 


S'lva Simha 
and Prama- 
thevvari. 


S’iva Simha 
and 

Ambika. 


S'iva Simha 
and 

Sarvo^varl. 


1637 

i 

| 

1638 

1 

1639 


1640 [BJ 

1 

1641 

I 

1642 

1 

1643 


1644 


1645 


1646 

1646 

.. 

1647 


1648 


1649 


1050 (referred 
to by Mr. 
Allan: 
Cabmet 
not men¬ 
tioned) 


1650 (Muhur 
in posses¬ 
sion of 
Muhammad 
Hazari of 
English 
Bazar, 

Maid ah) 


I 


1649 (and $-Re.j 

with 4 on 
reverse) 

1650 


1651 (both 
ordinary; 
and square 
Re. in Per 


I 


I 


sian script 
minted at 
C arhgahw 
R.Y. 15) 

1652 

1653 


1654 &R.Y.18 

1654&R.Y19 

1 

1655 

,, 19 


7 1056,, 

,,20 


1656 ,, 

,, 21 


1657 ,, 

,, 21 


1658 „ 

,,22 

1 

1658,, 

„ 23 

1 

mso,, ,7 24 
[B; and J-Re. 

• B.M.C.] 


1659 R.Y 24. 


[£-Re. I.M.C.]| 
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Siva Simha 
alone. 

Siva Simha 
and 

Phule^varl. 

Siva Simha 
and Prama- 
thesvari. 

Siva Simha 
and 

AmbikS. 

Siva Simha 
and 

Sorvesvari. 

1660& R.Y.25. 

•• 

-• 




1601 & R. Y. 25 
[B.M.C.1 

•• 

•• 


1601&R.Y.25 


•• 


1661,, 

,,26 


•• 

•• 


1662 „ 

27 

fB] 


•• 

• • 


1663 „ 

,,27 

•• 

•• 



1*664 

,* 29 





1666 ,, 

„ 29 





1666,, 

,, 30 



,, 


1661 „ 

,, 30 





1666 „ 

„ 31 

[Pramatta Simha’s Ahom coins are dated the 36th year of cyelo = 
iS’aka 1066; but hisordmaiy coins start with 1667.J 


From this Table the following deductions can be made:— 

(a) Although no coin of 1630 is known, the regnal years on 
the later coins of Siva Sim ha indicate that he dated his acces¬ 
sion from 1636. Mr. Gait also states that Rudra Simha died in 
August 1714 A.D., whereas the S'dka year 1637 did not com¬ 
mence till March 25th, 1715. We may, therefore, expect that 
Ahom coins of Siva Simha in his Ahom name of Siitanpha, ‘the 
peerless tiger of Heaven,’ will ultimately be discovered, with 
date corresponding to Sdka 1636. 

(b) Mr. Gait, on the authority of the Buranjis, states that 
in consequence of a prediction of the astrologers in 1722 A.D. 
that his rule would soon come to an end, S'iva Simha “ declared 
his chief queen PhuletSvarl, who was also known as Pramathe6- 
varl, to be Bar Raja, Chief King... and caused coins to be struck 
jointly in her name and his.” 

The reason assigned cannot be regarded as altogether satis¬ 
factory for, as Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, Siva 
Simha coined in his own name subsequent to 1722. The im¬ 
pression derived from a study of the coins is that Siva Simha’s 
action in permitting Phule6varl to mint coins in 1646 Saha was 
chiefly due to pressure brought to bear on him by a strong- 
minded woman. A half-coin of Siva Simha and Pramathe&varl 
is in the possession of Mr. Botham (vide Fig. 2, Plate XXVII) in 
which the inscription on the obverse ends with a distinct 4. 
This appears to indicate that in 1649 Pramathedvarl was assert¬ 
ing her fright to place her own regnal year on the coins. The 
next year Siva Simha is again found minting in his own name. 
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The only explanation seems to be that a quarrel had taken 
place between husband and wife in consequence of the previ¬ 
ous year’s incident and that Siva Simha, to assert his marital 
authority, had reverted to coinage in his own name. In the 
following year, 1651, a compromise seems to have been arrived 
at, for from this year date the square coins in Persian script 
minted at Garhgahw, in which the regnal year of the King (15) 
duly appears, but the coins have the curious legend Ba hukm 
Begam Pramathesvari Shah, i.e ., they were struck in the name 
of Siva Simha but “ by order of Queen PramatheSvarl.” 1 The 
next and following year, however, the coins again appear in the 
name of Pramathesvarl “Chief queen ( mahishx) of King Siva 
Simha ’ ’ and the regnal year is omitted. The non-existence of 
coins of Siva Simha and Pramathe&varl after 1653 confirm the 
statements of the Buranjis that she died in that year. The 
Buranjis then narrate that the King married PhulesvarPs sister 
Deopadl and made her Bar Raja, with the name Ambika. 
Before, however, Ambika was installed, Siva Simha again issued 
coins in his own name—this time with the addition of the reg¬ 
nal year—and regnal years continued to appear on the coins 
until the end of Siva Simha’s reign. Ambika's coins end in 1659 
—R.Y. 24 (= 1737 A.D.), so that this date, and not 1663, must be 
taken as the date of Ambika’s death. Coins of Siva Simha in his 
own name again re-appear for about a year, but in 1661 (R.Y. 
25) he married Enadarl (* Nobody’s darling ’), who was re-named 
SarveSvarl, and she appears to have survived him. Both 
Ambika and SarveSvarl on their coins simply style themselves 
“the much beloved (udvcdlabha) of King SlvaSimha ” 

(c) In the absence of the Buranjis , the conclusion might 
reasonably have been drawn that PhuleSvarl and Pramathe6varl 
were different people, and it is evident from the coins that 
Phule£varl did not cease altogether to use her old name until 
at least two years after she adopted the name Pramathefivarl. 
On the other hand the further story of the Buranjis that the 
lady was a fanatical advocate of Sfakta Hinduism and forcibly 
converted several Gosains to Saktism, is supported by the 
change in name. PhuleSvarl is another name for Rati, the wife 
of Kama, the Hindu Cupid, while PramatheSvarl is a synonym 
of Durga. A devotee of the goddess Durga who happened to 
be married to a King called Siva who arrogated to himself the 
title of God ( Svarga deva), would naturally be inclined to change 
her name to one of the names of Durga. Her example in this 
respect was followed by her successors, whose names on.their 
coins are also synonyms of Durga. A reproduction of PhuleS- 
varl’s rupees of 1649 will be found as Fig. 2, Plate XXVI of this 
paper, and the obverse of a rupee of the same year with legend 

1 Vide Indian Museum Catalogue, I, p. 301; and Allan, Nam. Chron 
Ser. IV, Vol. IX, Plate XXIV, Fig 1. 
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S'iva Siriiha and PramatheSvarl is given by Mr. Allan as Fig. 

16, Plate XXIII, of his paper. On Plate X XVI will also be found a 
reproduction of a half-coin of SarveSvarl, dated R.Y. 29. Of Mr. 
Botham’s coins the following, reproduced on Plate XXVII, maj 
be referred to. The curious quarter-coin with apparently regnal 
year 4 on the reverse struck in the name of PramathoSvarl as 
consort of S'iva Simha; the rupee of S'iva Simha alone dated 
1664 and R.Y. 18; a half rupee of Ambika dated R.Y. 19 (the 
latter may be compared with the similar coin of her successor, 
from the Dafiating find already referred to); and the last rupee of 
S'iva Simha’s ieign, dated 1666 and R.Y. 31, that was issued by 
SarveSvarl It may also be noted in connexion with Siva 
Simha’? coins that he began by following his father in using the 
old form of *f, ‘ *i, ’ on his coins. The more modern form 
as already employed on the coins of Pratapa and Chakradhvaja 
re-appeared, however, as soon as Phulesvari began to strike 
'•oins, and thenceforward the old form is no longer found. 1 
The square com of 1651 seems to have been modelled on the 
coins of Manipui, as Piinsep (Useful Tables , p. 274) mentions 
square coins of the Manipur King Charairongba, dating appa 
rently from 1634 Saka. 

The fullest account ot the coinage of Siva Simha and his 
Queens will be found in Mr. Allan’s paper. In addition to the 
usual coins, quarter-muhurs are also found. The inscriptions 
follow in the main those of Rudra Simha, but in the Queens’ 
coins, owing to the necessity of referring to two people, the 
phraseology is somewhat different. The quarter-coins of the 
Queens are eithei undated or give only the current regnal year 
of the King. 

Pramatta Simha. 

The coinage of this King needs no special reference. Hih 
Sanskrit coinage starts with rupees of 1667, of which the re¬ 
verse reads S'ri S’ri Ham Gauri charana kamala madhukarasya . 
This means the same as the inscription on the older coins. 
From the coin in Ahoin script already referred to, he appears, 
however, to have been installed immediately after S'iva Simha’s 
death in 1666. Half-muhurs occur for the first time, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they were not also minted by his 
immediate predecessor. The muliur of 1669 in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet is struck from the same die as the rupees of that year. 
Pramatta’s last coins are dated 1673. 

RajeSvara Simha. 

The coinage of this King is interesting for the variety that 
it displays. At his accession in 1673 he struck money in Ahoin 

1 Cf % . Fig. 10, {3lva Simha’s rupee dated 1644, with Fig. 14—PhuleS- 
vari’s rupee dated 1646—-Plate XXIII of Mr. Allan’s paper, Num. Chron 
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script, as is shown by the unique gold muhur reproduced in 
Plate XXV. This was followed up in the next year by a square 
rupee in Persian characters minted at Rangpur, in addition to 
ordinary coins. 1 In 1075 came an octagonal rupee in NagrI 
script with an invocation to MaheSvarl (Durga) on the obverse.* 
From 1678 dates the square quarter-muhur in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Botham, which marks a new departure in coins with 
Assamese script, and, in the same collector’s Cabinet is also found 
an eighth-muli ur which seems to be dated on the obverse either 
R.Y. 4 or R.Y. 7. Rajesvara’s zeal for new types of coinage 
was not even yet satisfied, as in 1785 we find him issuing from 
Rangpur an octagonal rupee in Persian script, the inscription 
being identical, save as regards date, with the square rupee oi 
1674. Another peculiarity of the reign is the appearance of *t 
sixteenth of a muhur and a sixtieth of a rupee, both undated, 
with S'ri lidjehmra on the obverse and Sim ha Nripasya on the 
reversed The last known coin of RajeSvara is dated 1690, but 
Mr. Gait ( History , p. 182) reports an expedition against the 
Jaintias which seems to have happened in the following yoai 
just before RajeSvara’s death. 

[Rama Kanta—usurper.] 

Lakshm! Simha. 

On the death of RajeSvara disputes arose as to the succes¬ 
sion, one party being in favour of Rajesvara’s eldest son, and 
another supporting the claims of Lakshin! Simha, the last of the 
sons of Rudra Simha. Doubts were cast on the legitimacy of 
the latter, and although he was selected, an insult offered by his 
minister, the Bar Barua, to the Moamaria (Vaislmava) Gosain 
caused an immediate insurrection. Lakshm! was captured and 
imprisoned, and, according to the Buranjis , a usurper called 
Rama Kanta was placed on the throne. This man is said to have 
minted coins for some months (a9?7&«,1691), but none of them have 
yet been recorded. The royalists ultimately succeeded in eject¬ 
ing the Vaislinavas, and rescuing Lakshm! just as he was about 
to be executed. Ragha, the Vaishnava general, was assassina¬ 
ted in the beginning of 1692, and soon after Rama Kanta and the 
Moamari a G osain were captured and tortured to death. Lakshml 
Simha was then installed as King. In corroboration of this 
story, we find no coin of Lakshrm Simha of the year 1691, the 
full coinage commencing in the following year, and it is curious 
to note that in spite of the savage persecution of the Moamaria s 

ger IV, Vol. IX; vide also this paper, Plate XXVI, Figs. 1 and 2 and 
Plate XXVII, Figs 1 and 3. 

l Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 11. 
ft Vide Plate XXIX, Fig. 0. 

8 Vide for the formor, Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 13. 
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that followed Ragha’s death, Lakshml Simha appears to have 
attempted to conciliate them in the first year of his reign by 
minting, in addition to* the ordinary rupees with Hara Gaurl on 
the reverse, a rupee with Hari Hara'(Vishnu and Siva), of which 
a specimen is in the possession of Mr. Botham. 1 In 1692 he 
also issued a square quarter-muhur in imitation of the quarter- 
muhurs of his brother RajeSvara. 4 For the rest of his reign, 
the coinage is ordinary. The reverse of the rupees has a slightly 
fuller inscription than those of his predecessors, and reads Sri 
Sri Hara Oauri charanaravinda makaranda madhukarasya (“ A 
bee on the nectar of the lotus feet of Hara Gaurl ’ *); and Narendra 
(King) occurs as a synonym of Nripa on the obverse of his half- 
muhurs and half-rupees. The last coins known of this King are 
quarter-rupees minted in the year 1702. 

Lakshml Simha’s -Shorn name was Siin$-upha (‘ the Colossal 
Tiger of Heaven’), but he does not appear to have struck any 
Ahom coins. 


Gaurinatha Simha. 

The son of Lakshml Simha ascended the throne after 
assuming the Ahom name Suhitparipha (‘ the Gladsome Tiger of 
the Wide Heaven ’), but no specimen of his Ahom coinage has 
yet come to light. The first known Sanskrit coin dates from 
the year 1703, but from the regnal years on his later coinage, it 
is certain that he came to the throne in 1702. Mr. Gait also 
mentions that Lakshml Simha died in December, 1702. The 
following tables show how well the coinage of this period illus¬ 
trates the history of Gaurlnatha’s troubled reign. The dates 
are those found on rupees, except where otherwise stated. 


I Vide Plate XXVII, Fig. 10; cf. Plate XXVI, Fig. 4, for the 
ordinary rupee of that year. 

a Vide Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig 17. 
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Coin dates of Gaurinatha as well as those of Rebels against his 
authority. 


GaubInatha. 


Biiabatha 
(So-called RSjS of 
Rangpur). 


Sarvananda 
(Chief of the MorSns 
at Bengmara; so-called 
R5j5 of Matak). 


[Lakshmi—Quarter-coin, 
1702.] 

1703. 

1704. 

1705. 


1706, R.Y. 5. 

1707, R.Y. 6. 

1708, R.Y. 7. 

1709, R.Y. 8. 


11710J Half-Rupee R.Y. 9. 
[S.C.] 

1711 [Rupee and Quarter- 
Muhur B M.C.; 1-Re. B.] 
1712tJ Re.R.Y. 11,B.MC.] 
[1713] fRe.RY. 12 [B J 

[1714] R.Y. 13; *-Muhur 
[B.M.C.]; and J Re. [B.] 
l716[J-Re.;andfRe. R.Y. 
14, B ] 

1716 RY.l ] rspi 

1716 mint Diaai } l • J 
1717; and J-Re. of R.Y. 16 


1713 [B.M.C.; 
J-Re. B.] 

1714 [B.M.C.] 

1715. 


,1718. 

'1719. 


[Kamale^vara’s coin of 
1720] 


and 


1716 (in Mr. Bum’s 
Cabinet;. 

1716. ‘ 

,1717. 


Coinage of Gaurinatha in the Daflating find . 


Year. 

Rupees. 

Half-Rupees. 

1703 

1 


1705 

3 

.... 

1706 

2 

4 (R.Y. 5) 

1707 

7 

14 (R.Y. 6) 

1708 

13 

10 (R.Y. 7) 

1709 

6 

9 (R.Y. 8) 

1710 


9 (R.Y. 9) ? 

1716 

46 “ 

6 ( (J = Diaai) T 

(=1794 A.D.) 


'1 - 

1717 

1 

16 (R.Y. 16) 

R.Y. 1 

(3; included 

34 


| in 1716) 


Undated 


414 

. Total 

79 

516 
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The persecution of the Moamarias that was initiated after 
an attack on the King in 1704 ultimately led in 1708 to a serious 
revolt, and the Buranjis state that Gaurlnatha fled from Rang- 
pur, the capital, to Gauhati, leaving the Burha Gohain behind 
at Jorhat to cope with the rebels. Fighting went on for several 
years, and in 1713 Bharatha Siihha, the leader of the Moamarias 
at Rangpur, showed by his action in establishing a mint that he 
regarded Gaurlnatha as no longer on the throne. It would ap¬ 
pear moreover from the great rarity of the coins of the interven¬ 
ing years that Gaurlnatha, practically speaking, issued no coins 
for the entire period from 1710 to 1716, when he was re¬ 
instated at Rangpur by the British. 

The minting of coins by Bharatha may also supply another 
reason, beyond that given by Mr. Gait, for the action of Gaurl¬ 
natha in appealing to the British in 1714. At the end of 1792 A.T). 

( — tfdka 1714) Captain Welsh, who had been deputed with six 
companies of sepoys to help Gaurlnatha, met the King fleeing 
from Gauhati, which had been raided by some Moamaria Dorns, 
and shortly afterwards Gauhati was re-occupied. Here Captain 
Welsh remained for more than a year, busy with the pacifica¬ 
tion of Lower Assam, while in Eastern Assam, as the coins 
show, Bharatha continued to reign. Sarvenanda also appeals 
to have begun to strike coins at this time. In January, 1794 
(SGfat 1715), an advance was made against the Moamarias. 
.Jorhat, where the Burha Gohain had maintained himself ever 
since Gaurlnatha’s flight in 1708, was reached in the middle of 
February and Rangpur entered on the 18th of March. Shortly 
aftorwards a Durbar of re-installation was held. Mr. Gait ap¬ 
pears to consider that the Durbar took place in March, but as 
the coins that were presumably struck on this occasion bear the 
date 1710 and R.Y. 1, while the S’aka year 1716 does not 
commence until April 1st, 1794 A.D. 1 , either the Durbar was 
hold after April 1st, or the coins were slightly post-dated. In 
consequence of imperative orders from the new Governor- 
General, the British troops three months later were withdrawn 
from Assam, whereupon the Moamarias again compelled Gaurl¬ 
natha to forsake Rangpur. Presumably these were the followers 
of Sarvananda, as, from the disappearance of his coins, Bha¬ 
ratha Siriiha would seem to have been crushed in Captain 
Welsh’s final operations against the Moamarias. Mr. Botham 
has pointed out to me that a corroboration of Gaurinatha’s capital 

having then become Jorhat is found in the =1^ (Di) for Disai, 

the Assamese name for Jorhat that occurs at the bottom of the 
obverse of oertain other coins of this year. Another curious 
variety of the coins bearing the date 1716, is one in the possession 
of Mi. Botham with the Bengali number (68) at the bottom 


Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 196. 
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of the reverse. Mr. Botham suggests that this may refer to 
GaurlnS-tha’s age at the time, and the probability of the sugges¬ 
tion is ovident from the following argument derived from tht 
Buranji dates. Lakshmf Niiiiha was the youngest son of Rudra 
Simha who died in 1636. Hence Lakshml when he died in 1702 
must have been at least 66. He is not likely to have had a son 
before he was 16 or 16, so that Gaurmatha, his eldest son, was 
probably not born till 1652. If Gaurmatha happened to have 
been born in this year, his age in 1716 would have been 64, 
which is a sufficiently close approximation to 68 for us to assume 
that Mr. Botham’s supposition is correct. It follows from this 
that Gaurmatha was born in 1648, while the age of Lakshml 
Simha (67) at the time of his death would appear to have been 
understated by Mr. Gait. 1 Gaurmatha evidently ceased to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the British as soon as they left 
the country and the half-coins of the following year clearly bear 
R.Y. 16. Rupees of 1717, like the later ones of 1716, have no 
regnal year number. 

With regard to the muhur of 171<8, noted by Mr. Allan as 
being in some other Cabinet than that of the British Museum, 
it is, indeed, possible that this coin is a posthumous one struck 
by the Burba Golniin while he was arranging for the accession 
of Kinaram (Kam ales vara); but as GaurTimtha is stated to have 
died on December 19th, 1795, while the Saka year 1718 on!} 
began on April 9th, 1796, it is hardly likely that Gaurln it ha’s 
death could have been concealed for nearly 4 months. In this 
case, therefore, 1716 should probably be read for 1718, just as 
with the first quarter-rupee of Rudra Simha there was con¬ 
fusion between 1616 and 1618. 

In addition to the coins already catalogued by Messrs. 
Vincent Smith and Allan with obverse reading S'ri S'ri Ilara 
Gauri charandravinda (or Jcamala) makaranda madhukarasya , 
Gauiinatha introduced various changes in the inscription on the 
reverse of his coins in the year 1706. The chief one is a com¬ 
plete reversion to the inscriptions found on Rudra Siriiha’s 
rupee. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


(1) S'ri S'ri mat sva 

(2) rga deva S'ri Gan 

(3) rindtha Simhasya 

(4) Sdke 1706 

( 6 ) 5 


(1) S'ri Sri Ha 

(2) ra Gauri pa 

(3) d amhuja madhu 

(4) karasya 

(‘ Simha ’ facing Right.) 
, [S. C. and B.]‘ 


The Daflating find also placed the Shillong Cabinet in 
possession of a unique series of half-rupees, many with Regnal 


1 -History , p. 188. There is also contradiction between the state 
ment made on this page and that found at the top of p. 184. 
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Years, and others with marks which are apparently mint marks. 
These marks include , O , V , ££>, , and Maltese 

crosses of various sizes, mostly at the bottom of the obverse. 
Coins of Regnal Years 1 (at bottom of reverse, and also at bottom 
of both obverse and reverse), 5, 6 (one at bottom of obverse, 
and the other at bottom of reverse), 7, 8, 9, and 16 occur. A 
reproduction of a curious half-coin with regnal year 9 at the 
bottom of the obverse and «1 at the bottom of the reverse is 
given as Fig. 6, of Plate XXVI; and six half-rupees were also 
found at Daflating with (‘Disai') at the bottom of the 
obverse, which presumably date from either 1716 or 1717. 

One-thirty-second muhurs and ^-rupees also appear for 
the first time among the coins of Gaurlnatha, and in certain cases 
Gaurl is misspelt (ctffir instead of ctfWl). A similar mistake also 
occurs in the half-rupee of Joge£vara (vide Plate XXVI, Fig. 13), 
as well as in that of Lakshml Simha (*rf*w instead of 

Coins of Bharatha, Sarvananda and Kamalesvara 
(Kin aram). 

The coins of the two usurpers, Bharatha Simha at Rang- 
pur and Sarvananda Simha at Bengmara. are characterised by 
the introduction in both cases, on the reverse, of Krishna 
instead of Hara Gauri, while Bharatha Simha on the obverse of 
his coins claims to be of the lineage of Bhagadatta, the famous 
Kincr of Pragjyotishpur. All of Bharatha Simha’s rupees are 
stated by Mr Allan to bear the same inscription, but in the 
case of Sarvananda, coins are found with a different one to 
that given by Mr. Allan on p. 327 of his paper. Specimens of 
both types are reproduced as Figs 6 and 7 of Plate XXVI, and 
it will be seen that the Shillonzcoin of 1716 differs from the ooin 
of 1717 by reading Nripasya for Narendrasya, while the three 
last lines of the reverse read (2) char ana kamala , (3) makaranda 
ma, (4) dhukarasya instead of (2) padapadmadvanda , (3) makar - 
andabtinda , (4) madhukarasya. Three di fferent half-rupees of Sar¬ 
vananda also oocurred in the Daflating find and are now in the 
Shillong Cabinet. They will be found reproduced in Figs. 8, 9 
and 10 of Plate XXVI at the end of this paper. The conclusion 
of the inscription on the obverse reads either Narendrasya or 
Nripasya , while the three variations in the reverse are Sri Sri 
Krishna pada pardyanasya , Sri Sri Krishna madhukarasya and 
Sri Sri Krishna charana madhukarasya. 

The coins of Bharatha Simha of 1718 and 1719 prove his 
identity with the “ Bharathi Raj&” mentioned by Mr. Gait as 
having broken into revolt immediately after the announcement 
of Gaurln&tha’s death, and he appears to have taken the place 
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of Sarvananda as leader of the Moamarias, as no coins of Sarva- 
nanda are known subsequent to 1717. Bharatha's insurrec¬ 
tion probably accounts for the non-existence of any coins of 
KamaleSvara, Gaurlnatha’s successor, before 1720, and the 
minting of coins in this year raises a question as to whether the 
date of Bharatha’s death (1721) is correctly given by the 
Buranjis. Marsden (Numismaia Orientalia , p. 777) states that 
Kamaledvara, who is said to have been an illegitimate descen¬ 
dant of Kana, the second son of Gadadhara, was never pro¬ 
perly installed, and although he survived until 1732 it is curi¬ 
ous that the only coins known that bear his name are those 
dated 1720. 1 Prom Mr. Gait’s account of his reign there seem 
to have been constant rebellions, and in 1727 at the invitation 
of the Moran Moamarias, who had again revolted under Sarva¬ 
nanda Simha, detachments of the Burmese for the first time 
were brought into the country to fight against the adherents 
of the Burha Gohain. 

Chandra Kanta, Brajanatha, Purandar and 
JogeSvara. 

According to the Buranjis , the Burha Gohain placed 
Chandra Kanta, the youthful brother of Kamalesvara, on the 
throne when the latter died, but none of his coins are known 
except those of 1741 and 1742. Five years after Chandra 
Kanta’s nominal accession, one Badan Chandra, a Bar Phukan 
whom the Burha Gohain wished to dismiss, fied first to Calcutta 
and then to Burma, where in 1738 &alca he induced the Burmese 
King to send an army against the Burha Gohain, on the pre¬ 
tence that the Burha Gohain had usurped all the authority of 
the Assam King. The Burmese army of invasion twice defeated 
the Assamese armies, but left the country in the following year 
on payment of an indemnity. On their departure, the Assamese 
ministers quarrelled amongst themselves, and the son of the old 
Burha Gohain, who had died in the year of the Burmese invasion, 
proclaimed Brajanatha, a grandson or great-grandson of Raj6s- 
vara Simha, to be King, in &aka 1739 (February 1818). “ Braja¬ 
natha at once caused coins to be struck in his own name, but it was 
now remembered that he was ineligible for the throne as he had 
suffered mutilation, and his son Purandar Simha was, therefore, 
made King instead of him. Chandra Kanta was seized and his 
right ear was slit in order to disqualify him from again sitting 
on the throne” (Gait). Intelligence of these events quiokly 
reached Burma, and on the arrival of a fresh Burmese army, 
about a year later (February 1819, or the end of 1740 ftdlca), 
Purandar Simha fled to Gauhati and Chandra Kanta was again 
plaoed on the throne by the Burmese. He remained a nominal 

1 For reproduction of this ooin, t ride Plate XXVII, Fig. 11, poatea. 
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Kirn? for about two years, during which time he struck coins 
dated 1741 and 1742 S'aka , but at last, “anxious about his own 
safety, in April, 1821, he fled first to Gauhati and then to 
British territory.” Finding that they could not induce him to 
come back, the Burmese placed another prince of unknown 
descent called JogeSvara on the throne. 

The coins of Brajanatha show that Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
statement that he only ruled in February, 1818, is not correct, 
for coins of both 1739 and 1740 exist. As the S'aka year 1740 
did not begin until 7th April, 1818, 1 it seems probable that he 
was actually on the throne for about three months. The Daflating 
find included a half-coin belonging to him with apparently the 
mint mark on it. 2 This appears to indicate that Brajanatha 
minted at Rangpur. In addition to Chandra Kanta’s gold 
muhur of 1741, given by Mr. Allan, rupees of 1742 are also in 
the Cabinets of Col. Gurdon and Mr Botham, while Mr. Botham 
also possesses a quarter-rupee of 1742. No rupees are known of 
JogeSvara, the prince whom the Burmese placed on the throne 
when Chandra Kanta took refuge with the British at the beginning 
of 1743 Sdka, and who, according to Prinsep, was ‘ 1 raised by the 
Assamese wife of an Ava monarch but Mr. Botham has a 
quarter-rupee struck in that year. Undated half-coins also 
occur, and one of those from the Daflating find is reproduced as 
Fig. 13, Plato XXVI. During Joge^vara’s nominal reign the 
Burmese appear also to have experimented in coinage of theii 
own (vide the rupees witli a pig on the reverse, which were 
described in the previous paper of this series, Journ< Asiatic Soc. y 
Bengal , 1910, p. 164). 

Both Chandra Kanta and Purandar Simha continued in¬ 
dependently their struggles with the Burmese until the British 
intervened in 1824 A.D. (1746 S'aka). The British campaign 
resulted in 1826 in the annexation of Lower Assam, and for eight 
years Upper Assam was also administered by the British The 
whole of Upper Assam, except Sadiva and Matak, was then 
handed back to Purandar Simha. . It continued in his possession, 
with Jorhat as the capital, until October 1838, when “ his admin¬ 
istration having proved a failure in all respects, he was deposed 
and pensioned/’ No coins of this ruler are known to exist, 
either for his short reign before the Burmese invasion, or after 
lie was temporarily re-instated by the British. 

1 Cunningham, op. cit ., p. 187. 

* Vide Plat© XXVI, Fig. 11. postea. 
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APPENDIX. 

Plate XXVI. 

Coins of the Daflating Find . 

1. Rudra Simha — Half-Rupee —Size *65". Weight —87*2 grains. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Sri Sri Sri Sri 

Rudra Si Siva pada 

mhasya parasya 

No ornamentation or date. 

Another specimen in the Daflating find had a half flower to 
the right of the Sri on obverse, and a dot to the right of the 
Sri on reverse as in the B. M. specimen. 


2. S'tva Simha and Phule§varI— Rupee— -88". 


Weight — 170*5 grains. 


Sri Sri Siva 
Simha Nripa Mahi 
shi Sri Phulekva 
ri devyah 


Sri Sri Hara 
Gauri pada pa 
rayanaydh 
Sake 1649 
(‘ Simha ’ R.) 


3. S'iva Simha and Sarvesvar Half-Rupee — *72". 

Weight — 85-2 grains. 

Sri Sri Si Vdvalla 

va Simha Na bha Sri Sarvee 

resvara bvari damn dm 


4. Lakshmi Simha — Rupee — *86". Weight —175*0 grains. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sri Lakshmi 
Simha Nripasya 
Sake 1692 
(‘ Simha ’ R.) 


Sri Sri Hara 
Gauri charandra 
vinda makaranda 
madhukarasya 


5. GaurInatha — Half-Rupee — *65". ,Weight — 87*2 grains. 


Sri Sri Gau 
rindtha Si 
mha Nripasya 
■9 


Sri Sri Ha 
'ra Gauri pa 
da parasya 

/ 
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6. Sarvananda—- ifopee— *95*. Weight —178*4 grains . 
Obverse. Reverse. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sri Sarwdna 
nda Simha Nripasya 
Sake 1716 
(‘ Simha* L.) 


Sri Sri Krishna 
charana kamala 
makaranda ma 
dhukarasya 


7. Sarvananda— Rupee— *95*. Weight —176*2 grains. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sarvvananda 
Simha Narendrasya 
Sake 1717 
(* Simha ’ L.) 

“(Coin) of His Heavenly 
Majesty King Sarv&nanda 
Simha, (struck) in Saka 1717 ” 


Sri Sri Krishna 
pada padmadvanda 
makaranda vrinda 
madhukarasya 

* ‘ A bee on the abounding 
nectar of the twin lotus feet of 
Sri Krishna * ’ 


8. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — *70". Weight —86*3 grains. 

Sri Sri Sarwd Sri Sri Kri 

nanda Simha Na shna pada pa 

rendrasya rayanasya 


9. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee —*66' r . Weight —81*8 grains. 

Sri Sri Sa Sri Sri 

rwdnanda Si Krishna madhu 

mha Nripasya karasya 

10. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — ’67". Weight —88*2 grains. 

As on No. 9. Sri Sri Kri 

shna charana ma 
dhukarasya 

Half-Rupee — *04". Weight — 84*1 grains. 

Sri Sri Rd 
dhd Krishna pa 
da parasya 

Ba 1 (? Rangpur, R Y. 1) 

12. Chandra Kanta— Rupee — • S 5 \ Weight —174*8 grains. 

Sri Sri Svarga Sri Sri Hara 

deva Sri Chandra Kd Oauri charandra 

nta Simha Narendrasya vinda makaranda 

Sake 1741 madhukarasya 

(‘ Simha 9 L) 


11. Brajanatha— 

Sri Sri Bra 
janatha Si 
mha Nripasya 
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13. JogbSvaba -Half-Rupee —-64". Weight —87*4 grains. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Sri Sn Jo 
gekvara Si 
mha Nripasya 


Sri Sri Ha 
ra Gann pa 
da parasya 


In other specimens the Gauri is spelt correotly 
instead of Mir ). 


PLATE XVIII. 


Coins in the Cabinet of Mr. A. W. Botham , C.S. 


1. Rudra Simha — Muhur —-77*. Weight —174*1 grains . 


S'ri S'ri mat 
Svarga deva Ru 
dr a Simhasya S' 
dice 1020 
('Simha’ L) 


S'ri S'ri Ha 
ra Gauri pa 
dambuja madhu 
lcarasya 


2. S'iva Stmha and Pramathb^varI — Quarter-Rupee— *55". 

Weight —44*0 grains. 

S'ri Si Jay a S'ri 

va Simha Pramathe 

Nripa kvarasya (?) 4 


3. S'iva Simha — Rupee —*9*. Weight —174*0 grains. 


S'ri Sri ma 
t Svarga deva Si 
va Simha Nripasya 
Sake 1054 
18 


S'ri S'ri Hara 
Gauri pada 
mbuja madhu 
karasya 
(‘ Simha 9 R.) 


4. SivA Simiia and Ambika — Half-Rupee —*67*. 
- Weight —86*9 grains. 


Sri Sri Si 
va Simha Na 
resvara 


Udvalla 

bha Sri madarhbi 
kd devindm 
19. 
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5. Siva Simha and SarvbSvarI — Rupee- 
Weight —108*3 grains. 


•98'. 


Obverse. 

Sri Sri Siva 
Simha Nripa udva 
Uabha Sri Sarwe 
hart devhnam 
13 


Reverse. 

Sri Sri Hara 
Garni pada 
parayandnam 
Sake 1600 * 
('Simha’ L) 


6. RajbSvara -Quarter-Muhur — 
Weight— 45*7 grains {ringed). 


53'. 


Sri Sfi Ra 
jeivara Si 
mha Nripasya 


Sake 

1678 


7. RajbSvara — Quarter-Muhur, Sq .— *50'. Weight — 41*4 grs. 
[Inscription identical with that of octagonal Quarter-Muhur.] 

8. RajbSvara— Eighth-Muhur— *42'. Weight — 20*0 grains. 

Sri Sri Ra Simha 

jekvara Nripasya 

9. RajeSvara —Eighth-Muhur, Sq .— *34". Weight — 215 grains. 

\Inscription as on octagonal Eighth Muhur, but trace of Regnal 
year 4 or 7 at bottom of obverse .] 


The same as the other rupees 
of 1692 (c/. Plate XXVI, 
Fig. 4) 


10. LakshmI Simha —Rupee of 1692—*85'. Weight — 174*0 grs. 

Sri Sri Ha 
ri Hara parama 
pada padma pa 
rayanasya 

“ Devoted to the excellent 
lotus feet of Hari Hara 
(Vishnu and Siva) 

11. Kamalbsvara — Rupee — *9'. Weight — 174*4 grains. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sri Kamalelva 
ra Simha Narendrasya 
Sake 1720 
{* Simha’ L) 


Srt Sri Hara 
Gauri charana ka 
mala makaranda 
madhukarasya 
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surprised to discover that a very widely distributed and well 
recognized and at the same time highly interesting tribe called 
Hajangs, who are found in the North-eastern districts of Bengal 
among many others, was not noticed. 

The position and the history of the development of castes 
like the Kar&l, which is undoubtedly not of very ancient origin, 
carry in themselves elements and evidence of many more 
interesting facts than do those of the well established castes. 
As the real key to the system and formation of castes can only 
be found by closely studying these comparatively reoently 
formed castes with all the history of transition they possess, 
they are of really very great importance to the ethnologists. 
The omissions of these castes, therefore, from census enumera¬ 
tions or caste lists are matters of very great ?egret to ethno¬ 
logists. The reason why time and again such lapses are 
noticed in our census enumeration is, I venture to think, due to 
the defective system of census operations that exists in India. 
The most important work in these operations falls ultimately 
on a class of men who very imperfectly realize the importance of 
any such detail, and moreover consider the work itself as a 
perfect nuisance, as it interferes with their legitimate work 
and calling. Nor is there any provision to encourage any con¬ 
spicuously good and intelligent work shown by any of them. 
To enumerators, therefore, who are the masters of entries 
under the column of caste schedule, it will continue to be 
regarded as a thankless task. Undoubtedly this is the time 
when our members can render some good service to ethnology 
by interesting themselves in the work of the present census, 
which is to bo completed by March next. Some years ago the 
Society organized an Ethnographical Bureau, but 1 am afraid 
most of our members have forgotten all about it as we do not 
hear anything of it nowadays. 1 hope this short note will 
attract the notice of some of our members, and that some of 
them may help the census officers during the present tabulation 
to attain a better standard ot ethnographical data than other¬ 
wise they would be able to reach. 



56 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No, XV. 


Note .—The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 581 of the u Journal and Proceedings ” for 
1910 . 

89. Notrs on Some Mughal Coins. 

The following notes are to a certain extent supplementary 
to my paper ‘ ‘ Old Coins in the Bahawalpur State Tosha- 
khi'tna,” published in the eleventh Numismatic Supplement to 
the Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal. I have also 
included notices of new and interesting coins obtained from 
other sources. Where the weight and sizo are not given, the 
coins are rupees of the usual dimensions. Where there are no 
indications to the contrary, the specimens described are in my 
own collection. 


Kamran. 


No. 1 . /R. Weight, 70 ; size , 1 


Mint , Lfihor. 

I)ak, 946 A.H. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

In wavy square, the Kalima. 

In wavy circle 

Margins . 

Top 


Right aIJUa* j+c 


Left aU!*** 



Margin . 

jfAjl ... 


The reverse is counterstruok with a quatrefoil in whioh 
is:—J**. Otherwise the coin i'r identical with 
I. M.Cat., Vol. Ill, No. 18. 
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Akbar. 

No. 2. M. Weight, 310; size , *8. 

Mint, Narnol. 

Date, 60 Ilahi; month Khurdad. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

j»£\ 

Jy w y* A** 

This is an r/rm of Namol mint, and as such appears 
to be a novelty 

No. 3. M. Weight, 315; size , *8. 

Mint, Sambhal. 

DaU , —; month Ardfbihisht. 

Obverse. Reverse . 

Coin No. 3610 in the Third Part ot the White King Cata¬ 
logue is a dam of Sambhal mint, but as far as I know the coin 
has not been previously described. 


Shah Jahan. 

No. 4. .E. Wtight, 310; size, *8. 

Mint , Shahjahanabad. 

DaU 24 H. ' 

Obvust. 

( »U»ab ) 

*U 

L, b J\jS 

Copper coins of Shah Jahan of mint Shahjahanabad are 
new. This specimen was found in Dehli, but is unfortunately 
in poor condition. It is probably of regnal date 24 

No. 6. M Weight , 30; size , *45. 

Mint t Shahjahanabad. 

' Dale , —. 


Reverse. 

. p abt ... 
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Obverse. Reverse. 

i.0 

i b| 





1 ascribe this small, dateless, copper coin of Shfihjalmna- 
bad mint to Shah Jahan because of its style, and because it is 
akin in weight and size to the small copper coins of this 
emperor struck at Dehh mint. It was found in Dehli. 

Auranozkb. 

No. 6. A^. II ei</ht, 170; size *85 


Mint , Nu^ratabad. 

Date. 1114 A.H ; 40 H. 


Obverse . 

Hi verse. 


cr* lL * 

Mil * V i !) 



( *ib ) | |*1 





A gold coin of Aurangzeb struck at Xusratabad is a 
novelty. 

No. 7. A\. 


Mini. Ahmadahad 

Date , 1009 A.H.; l K. 


Obverse. 

Reverse 

As on No. 0, hut 


^v/o instead of 


;S>/o /i' 0 * Date 


1 *11 

9 

N$ 8 At, 

Mint, Khambayat. 

• Date , 1070 A.H.; 1 R. 
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Obverse. 

As on No. 7; date ( • v. 


Reverse . 


f Aw 

No. 9. AL 

Mint , Multan. 

1069 A.H.: 1 R. 


Obverse. 

pJU ^3 wk ji 


Reverse. 
JiU ^uyt ft 

OWj*> 


Government Collection , Lahore. 


I publish the above three rupees of Aurangzeb as speci¬ 
mens of the Ahmadabad, Khambayat, and Multan mints, 
struck in regnal year one. The Khambayat rupee is similar to 
the mohur described in the Bahawalpur paper. 

The Multan coin is in the Government Cabinet, Lahore, 
the catalogue of which was compiled by Mr. Rodgers and 
published by the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, in the year 
1891. As this catalogue does not appear to have been consulted 
by Mr. Burn when he wrote his paper “The Mints of the 
Mughal Emperors, ’ ’ I will give particulars of one or two other 
interesting coins in the Cabinet which do not appear to have 
been previously described. 

No. 10. AL 

Mint , A'zamnagar. 

Date , — A.H.; 50 R. 

()b verse. Reverse . 

As on No. 7; no date. 

(/ty 6 * 

There is a rupee of Farrukh Siyar of A‘zamnagar mint in 
the British Museum—B. M. Cat. No. 936. This coin carries 
the mint back to the fiftieth year of Aurangzeb’s reign for 
silver ; a copper coin was in the White King Cabinet. 
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No. 11. At. 

Minty Baukapur. 

Daley 1113 A.H.; 44 R. 

Obverse • Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; date 
t f i r 

s+J K>J 

The Bankapur mint is only lepresented in Mi. Burn’s 
Tables by rupees of $bah ‘Alum Bahadur, and Kartukb Niyar. 

No. 12. M. 

Mint, imtiyazgarh. 

DatCy — A.H.; 43 R. 

Obverse. Reverse . 

As on No. 7 ; dateless, t^r>ho 

yr* ' 
x&t jbJUl 

In his Introduction to 1. M. Cat., Vol. Ill, Mr. Nelson 
Wiight says “The earliest appeaianee of Initiyazgarh as a 
Mughal mint is on a dateless coin of Aurangzeb (Lahore 
Museum Catalogue).” This specimen is of regnal year forty- 
three. 


No. 13. /H, 

Minty Kurpa. 

Date, - A.H.; 37 R. 

Obverse . Reverse • 

As on No. 7; da teles.. **rj*^° 


rv to** 


w 


Kurpa is a new Mughal mint, and is the old name of 
Cuddapah in the Madras Presidency. The district was con¬ 
quered by Aurangzeb about the year A.H. 1100. 
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I am indebted to Dr. Taylor for the reading of this mint. 
The coin was found in Pathankot, as was No. 10. 

No. 14. M. 

Mint , Daru-i-Jihad. 

Date , 1114 A.H.; 46 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; date 
i Ilf 6 

t*1 


Supplementary Col tech on. Lahore Museum . 

In a papei entitled “On some rare Muhammadan Coins” 
(J.A.S.B., 1895), Colonel Vost published and illustrated a mohur 
of Aurangzeb struck at a mint read by him as Daru-l-JihAd 
Tatta. This coin is a facsimile of the mohur, and shows that 
what was read as Tatta is really the first part of the letter sin 
of manus. However, the style of the coin is distinct from that 
of the Haidarnbncl mintage, but its mint il different has yet 
tt be determined 

No. 15 11. 

Mint. Peshawar 
Dat (, 

Obvei st Reverse . 

As on No 7, date extant ^yU 

but rendered illegible bv a 
shroff mark. ' crjV 

vr* 

The earliest coins of Peshawar mint recorded in Mr. 
Bum’s Tables are gold and silver issues of Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur. This rupee carries the mint back into the reign of 
Aurangzeb Unfortunately the regnal year is illegible, while 
the kijri date has been bored out. The units figure is three 

No. 16. /K. Weight, 50 ; size , -6. 

Mint, Ahmadnagar. 

Date , 1118 A.H.; — R. 
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Reverse. 
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Obverse. 

# u <^3 U 

* X ***** 

i n a vr* 

iXfrO-1 

An Ahmadnagar nirnr of Aurangzeb is a novelty. 


057 


A zam Shah. 

No. 17. A\. 

Mint t Khujista Bunyad. 
Date, 1119 A.H.; 1 R. 


Obverse. 


MM * l -- 

»>lj sta. j 


( cAt* ) 


Reverse. 
(j^)l o»^ 

_9 

juLya. 


The British Museum contains a mohur of A‘zam Shah 
struck at Khujista Bunyad, and there was also one in the 
White King Cabinet—Catalogue, Part III, No. '1951. A rupee 
is a novelty 


Shah ‘Alam Bahadur. 


The Rodgers Cabinet in the Lahore Museum oontains two 
coins struck by Shah ‘Alam Bahadur using his princely name 
of Mu*azzam Shah. The first is a rupee struck at Tatta in 
regnal year one, and bears the following couplet-— 

pi* J jfO jJ ^ 

^lam/o ^UaJL> felw 


The second is a rupee, the only certain words on the 
obverse of which, according to Mr. Rodgers, are :— 


3 U *U 
^\j3 
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He described the coin as being unique, but in poor condi¬ 
tion, and could not read the mint. The date is regnal year 
one—see the Rodgers’ Catalogue of the Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors in the Lahore Museum, p. 197, No. 5. 

I have seen this specimen, and read the mint as Murshi¬ 
dabad. Subsequently Dr. Taylor informed me that he had 
this ooin, probably of Murshidabad mint, so I think the mint 
may be put down with certainty as Murshidabad. The follow¬ 
ing ooin is of similar type. It is so badly rubbed as to be 
almost illegible, but fortunately there is enough to make 
certain that the mint is ‘Azjlmabad. 

No. 18. 

Obverse . 


- lotuQ 


Reverse. 




r -daP 


The reverse is exactly similar to that of the ‘A^imabad 
rupees of Aurang/.eb’s fiftieth and fifty-first years -I. M. Cat., 
PL XII, No. 1252. 

I cannot make even a suggestion as to what the couplet 
is because both top and bottom lines are illegible on this 
specimen, and on that of Murshidabad mint just referred to. 

In my paper on the Bahuwalpur coins T described mohurs 
having the following inscriptions : — 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 

^ y r Jli! 


MM 











I wont on to say, ‘ They are coins of Sahib Qiran Bahadur 
‘Alamglr §anl, struck at Mustaqirra-l-&kilafat Akbar&bad in 
1119 (julus l), and resemble silver coin No. 3 on page 220 of 
C. J. Rodgers’ Catalogue of ‘ The Coins of the Mughal Emperors 
of 4 India in the Lahore Museum.’ It would appear that this 
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rupee was erroneously attributed by Mr. Rodgers to ‘Alamgfr 
II, and is a coin of Shah ‘Alara Bahadur I.’ 

Sinoe writing the above I have seen this silver coin in the 
Lahore Museum, and find that it is exactly similar in type to 
the gold coins, and bears the same dates. I figure it here :— 


No. 19. 


M. 


Obverse. 

Reverse 0 

jJ 


11 M 




waa Ue 



C. >j*6 




Rodgers' Cabinet , Lahore Museum. 


Mr. Rodgers guessed the bottom line of the obverse as 
being probably and suggested the couplet •— 

^ Le a——j 

It doe-* not read convincingly, but will liavt to stand till 
specimens are discovered containing the bottom line intact. 
I should prefer 

—.• -- a. y *— 

— X —$ ^—hr ; $L_ 

r Phis rare variety caimot have been in circulation long, 
and rupees of the usual type struck at Mustaqirru-l-Khilafat 
Akbarabad are known of year 1119, regnal year one. 

To sum up, at the commencement of Shah ‘Alam Baha¬ 
dur’s reign, four places at least _-Tatta, Murshidabad, ‘A$ 5 lma- 
bad (Patna), and Akbarabad (Agra) -struck coin exhibiting 
unique legends, the first three in the name of Mu'a^am Shah, 
and the fourth in the name of his father ‘Alamglr. These 
varieties wore quickly superseded by the ordinary .types, 
which endured throughout the remainder of the reign. 

No. 20. A7. Weight , 168; size , *85. 

Mint , Flrozgarh. 

Date, 1122 A.H.; 3 R. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse. 

jic 


—-- 


Mrr 



-rjr 

< 



Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum 


No. -1. M. 

Minty Flrozgarh. 

Date , 1123 A.H.; 5 R. 

Obverse. Reverse . 

As on No. 20: date 1123. As on No. 20; date 5. 

ditto. 


These are gold and silver coins of Flrozgarh, whioh is a 
new Mughal mint, probably in Southern India. Mr. Burn’s 
Tables contain silver coins of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur and Mu¬ 
hammad Shah struck at Flroznagar mint, but the name is 
unmistakably Flrozgarh on the specimens now described. 


No. 22. A 7. Weight , 165; size , -8. 

Mint , Toragal. 

Date, — A.H ; 4 R. 


Obverse. 

.— W 


Reverse. 

u-* u 

Rodgers' Cabinet , Lahore Museum. 


This mint was identified with Nurkal or Nurgal by Dr. 
Taylor, and is a Southern India Mint, the chief town of a 
sarkdr of that name in the province of Btjapur. Another read¬ 
ing Toragal has been suggested—see N.S. VII, Paper 50—and is 
probably the correct version. This coin and the following 
one show that Shah ‘Alam Bah&dur minted gold and silver at 
Toragal. Coins of Aurangzeb, Kam Bakhsh, and Farrukh 
Siyar have already been published. 
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No. 23. AL 

Mint , Toragai 
Date, — A.H.; 4 K 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 22 ; dateless. As on No. 22; date 4. 

No. 24. JR. 

Mint, Muhammadabad. 

Date , ll2i A.H. ; 3 R. 


Obverse. 

As on No. 22 ; date 1121. 


Reverse . 

ibt 

^r° 
r ***» 


Government Collection, Lahore Museum. 

In the Bahawalpur paper I mentioned a molnir of {Shall 
‘Alam Bahadur struck at Muhammadabad mint. 1 presume 
that this place is the same as the Muhammadabad of the 
unique mohur of Aurangzeb in the Lahore Museum, but do not 
know if it has been identified. Banaras was not called Muham- 
madabad till the time of Muhammad Shall. 

This rupee differs in its dates and the arrangement oi its 
inscriptions from the mohur, which is dated regnal year one, 
and is illustrated at Plate II. No. 24A. 

No. 25. JE. Weight, 330; size, *K. 

Mint, 8hahjahanabad. 

Reverse. 

*b b. 

I publish this coppei coin with diffidence, but 1 think 
that it may be described with fair certainty as a dam of Shall 
‘.51am Bahadur I struck at l)ehli (Shahjahanabftd). Two 
specimens of this coin were discovered at Dehli in a find con¬ 
sisting entirely of Mughal copper coins. 


Date , — . 
Obverse . 

*1 - 

jju si £ 
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No. 26. 


Ai. 


Jahandar Shah. 


Mint , Bhakhar. 

Date , 1124 A.H.; 1 R. 


Obverse. 

I | rr c 


Reverse. 

u 

(X»| au 


^ a* aw~* $*, 




A Bhakhar rupee of Jahandar Shah is a novelty. 


Fakrttiuj Siyak. 

No. 27. At. 

Mint , ‘Alamglrpur. 

Ito/e, — A.H.; 2 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

The usual couplet of Fa rrukh 
Siyar. 

r aIam 

Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum. 


No. 28. A*. 

Sa‘dnagar. 

Date, — A.H. ; 6 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 27 • 

dateless. cu—v^o 

1^ 6 AX** 

s+j - 

j -G JAw) 

Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum. 

Sa dnagar is a new Mughal mint. I am indebted to Dr. 
Taylor for the following information. In Manucoi’s ‘ Storia 
do Mogor * translated by W. Irvine, Vol. II, page 311, note 1, 
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it is stated that ‘ Sambha Ji hid in Kab Kalish’s house and 
was caught there. The capture was reported to Aurangzeb at 
Akloj (renamed Sa'dnagar).’ Akloj, or Aklaj, is a town some 
56 miles to the N.-W. of Sholapur. 

No. 29. M. Weight, 210; size, *8. 

Mint, Akbarabad. 

Date, — A.H. ; 3 R. 

Obverse . Reverse, 

r aM \j£\ 


l read this as a copper coin of Farrukh Siyar struck at 
Akbarabad in regnal year three. It was found at Dehli 'in the 
same lot as coins Nos. 4, 5 and 25 of this paper, and copper 
coins of Salimabad and Saltmabad-Ajnnr published previously. 

The mint name on the reverse is very similar in style to 
that of coin No. 8, described and illustrated in Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers’ paper 4 Rare Mughal Coins 9 (Journal A.S B. for 1896), 
as a coin probably struck by Shah Jahan at jAgra or Akbar¬ 
abad. This common peculiarity makes it quite possible that 
that coin was one of Shah Jahan II. It was described as 
unique. 

R API* U-D- DARJAT. 

No. 30. A I. Weight . 170; size , 1. 

Mint, Akbarabad. 

Me, 1131 A.H. ; 1 R. 


Obverse, 

In double circle containing 
one of dots 

y rrr 

y \£y 

Ay A) aC- 


Reverse. 

In double circle containing 
one of dots 

a»&£df o 




This is a gold coin of Akbarab&d. It differs from other 
oouplet coins of Rafl‘u-d-darjat that I have seen in being a 
large, flat coin easily containing the entire legends and the 
(ornamentation around them. 
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No. 31. JR. 

Mint , Kabul 
Date, — A.H.; 1 R. 

Obverse . Reverse . 

As on No. 30; dateless. 


«^t cbfe' 

A silver coin of Kabul mint is new. 


No. 32. M. 

Mint , KJbujista Buny&d. 
Date , 1131 A.H.; 1 R. 

Obverse. 


oW « jj 

A-£-* 


Reverse. 

CXJLt^C 

t 


Mrf 

tsjt>l>* b «>- 


j ^3 *UL aU»A. 

Government Collection , Lahore Museum . 


This is silver ooin No. 4 of Rafl‘u-d-darjat on p. 84 of C. J. 
Rodgers’ ‘ Catalogue of the Coins in the Government Museum, 
Lahore.’ It is strange that the variation from the usual 
couplet, in place of y j escaped Mr. Rodgers* discern* 
ing eye, and it has remained for Mr. Allan to publish a Khujista 
Buny&d mohur with the Jb'f couplet, nineteen years later— 

see Numismatic Supplement XIII. The mohurs of this mint, 
published by me in the Bahawalpur paper, exhibited the usual 
couplet. 

Shah Jahan II. 

No. 33. M. 
i Mint , Tatta. 

Dale , 1131 A.H.; 1 R. 
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Obverse. 

l _ 

b j b 

11 r i 


Numismatic Supplement. 


Reverse. 

i ** • 

* — L* 
u?y — A —^ 


This interesting coin can be nothing but a couplet coin of 
Shah Jahan II, and as such is quite a novelty. The mint is 
Tatta, and there is a Tatta rupee of Shah Jahan II of the 
ordinary type in the Lahore Museum. 

The couplet is probably something like this:— 

^b jj jfj 

e>'t* » U 


Muhammad Shah. 

In my Bahawalpur paper I mentioned half mohurs of 
Muhammad Shah struck at Shahjahanabad and Sjnd mints. 

The legends of the first are identical with those on the 
usual type of gold and silver coin struck at Dehli during this 
reign. The Sind coin is different, and I give a - vised reading 
below. 

No. 34. PJ. Weight , 85 ; size, *5. 

Mint, Sind. 

Date, — AH.; 12 R. 

Obverse. 

In circle 

f jlc 

vi«-**!** 

JJUtf 


Reverse. 

In double circle with one 
of dots between 
^U)Jf ^ 

, r U y 


In spite of the” redundant alif, the reverse inscription is 
probably intended to be ‘ £arb ul amr sahib uz zaman,* that is, 
‘struck by order of the lord of the age.’ All these Sind half 
mohurs bore regnal date twelve, and I saw no trace of the 
hijri year on any of them. 
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No. 35. A/. Weight , 170; size, -8. 

Mint, Aurangab&d. 

Date , 115 x A.H.; 8 R. 

Reverse. 

i-j 

jT 

a ***» 

Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum . 

In the Bahawalpur paper I mentioned the interesting 
discovery of a mohur of Muhammad Shah of Aurangabad 
mint, in spite of the fact that from 1100 A.H. the town is 
known on its coins solely by its honorific epithet ‘Khujista 
Bunyad.’ The reason for the existence of this unique speci¬ 
men is that an old die of Aurangzeb was used for the reverse 
side, and in fact the reverse is absolutely identical with that of 
coin I. M. Cat., Vol. Ill, No. 1246. The hijri and regnal years 
of the specimen now described do not agree. 

At Bahawalpur I found a rupee, the obverse of which had 
been struck from a die of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, and the reverse 
of Shahjahanabad mint, was plainly of Shah ‘Alam II. 


Obverse. 

s jlc gU^l) (VfrXk/O 


No. 36. At. 

Mint, ‘Alamgirpur. 
Date. — A.H. ; 30 R. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


*U,>b 

_ * 





»—ir— iV 1 ® 


An *Alamglrpur rupee of Muhammad Sh&h is new. 


No. 37* JP. 

Mint , Chin Spat an. 

1 Date, — A.H.; 8 R. 
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i Obverse. 

As on No. 36; 
dateless. 


Numismatic Supplement. 

Reverse. 

c*— i +xo 
u»y —^ a 

A-—V-A 


'-rj -^ 

Xol— 

Star above jim of jidus. 


This specimen is identical with coin No. 2516 in i. M. Cat., 
Vol. Ill, but here the mint is undoubtedly Chinapatan, and the 
regnal date eight makes the reign certain. 


No. 38. M. 

Minty Deraj at. 

Date, 1160 A.H.; 30 R. 


Obverse. 

As on No. 36 ; 
date 1160. 


Reverse. 



A—iu 


In Bahawalpnr 1 found several rupees of Muhammad Sh&h 
struck at Derajat, but all were of the same dates, 30 R. and 
1160 A. H. 

No. 39. JR. 

Mint, Sironj. 

Date , — A.H.; 0 R. 


Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 36; ^*>1* 

dateless. —a+j* 

• cry^ 

A.U 1 

This is a rupee of Sironj mint, regnal year six. 
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No. 40. M. 

Mint , Lahor. 

Date , — A.H.; 2 R. 

Obverse. 

±+a o j o 


_r 




Reverse . 
>y A*i ivkLJiy^ 




This specimen was sent to me from Rawalpindi. Although 
it was of good workmanship and in excellent condition, I could 
not but regard it as a freak beoause of the unique combination 
Muhammad Shah Bahadur. But 1 subsequently found two 
more like it at Bahawalpur, so presume that it must be re¬ 
garded as a definite type of Muhammad Shah’s coinage. There 
is no trace of a hijri date on any of the three specimens, and 
though on the reverse of two the date is clear, it is difficult to 
read. It may be two, four, twenty-two, or twenty-four. I am 
inclined to read it as two, and to consider what looks like a 
tens figure, to be a peculiarly shaped ornament. 


Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 

No. 41. Ai. 

Mint , Bhakhar. 

Date, 1162 A.H.; 1 R. 


Obverse . 


_r 

I fir 


Reverse . 

<_ry u 


P-W frC 




No. 42. A<. 

. Mint , Dera. 

Date, 1102 A.H.; 2 R. 
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Obverse . 

As on No. 41 ; 
date 1162. 


Numismatic Supplement . 


No. 43. ,R. 

Mint, Derajat. 

Date , 1161 A.H. ; 1 R. 


669 

Reverse . 

CUV-u> 

vr* 

V* 


Reverse, 
cry 1x5 

cu-U±X) 

AJUO 

VJ’— 

The above are three coins of Ahmad Shah struck at 
Bhakhar, Dera, and Derajat mints respectively. No. 41 was 
published in my Bahawalpur paper as being a coin of Muham¬ 
mad Shall of Bhakhar mint, but I now find that the name is 
unmistakably Ahmad Shah, and Bhakhar coins of Muhammad 
still remain to be found. The remarkable tl**ng about these 
three coins is the absence of the usual title Bahadur after 
A^mad Shah. 

Coin No. 46 is a Dera rupee of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 
dated 1162 A. H.; 2 R, and coin No. 46 is a rupee of the same 
ernpeior struck at Derajat in 1161 A. H.; 1 R. Their dates 
are the same as those of Nos. 42 and 43, respectively, and it is 
strange that rupees were struck in the same places in the same 
years, some of Ahmad Shah, and some of Ahmad Shah Baha¬ 
dur. Can the above three coins be issues of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani ? They are of poor workmanship, but are Mughal, 
and not Durrani in type and style. 

Three other Dera rupees of this type bear dates 1163 A.H., 
2 R, —AH.,3 R. and— A.H., 6 R. 

Another coin, the present attribution of which appears to 
me doubtful, is the following rupee. 


Obveise. 

As on No. 41 ; 
date 1161. 


No. 44. JR. 

Mint , Kashmir. 

Date , 1166 A.H.; 6 R. 
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Obverse. Reverse . 

*)f JLofij y a) &$•*» O-ybc 

I f &hj ^jLe qj^xx) 

1 

& -W* 

vy—** 

jX+£S 

This is a counterpart of coin No. 1 oil p. 107 of Part II 
of the Rodgers’ Collection Catalogue (Lahore Museum), but 
that coin is dated 1162 A.H., 2 R. Mr. Rodgers attributed it 
to Ahmad 8hflh Durrani, and described it as unique. I found 
two duplicates in Bahawalpur. 

1 do not know the exact state of politics in Kashmir in 
the years 1102 and 1166 A.H., but from the internal evidence 
of the coins themselves I think 1 Heir attribution to the Mughal 
Ahmad Shfih is moie probable for the folio wing two reasons. 
In the first place the coin is distinctly Mughal in style. Then 
again the couplet appears on rupees of Ahmad Shah struck at 
Imtiyazgarh where the Durrani certainly never penetrated, 
and could have had no influence. The Imtiyfizgarh coin is 
No. 4082 in the Third Part of the While King Catalogue, and 
No. 2104 in Vol. TIT of the I. M. Catalogue, and is illustrated in 
both works. 

Kashmir rupees of Ahmad Shah Durrani, bearing his usual 
couplet, are not uncommon. Silver coins w T erp struck at 
Kashmir by ‘Alamdrll, the successor of Ahmad Shah Bahadur. 

No. 45. M. 

Mint , Dera. 

Date, 1162 A.H.; 2 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

a**.) 

t£*\+X*Q 

i nr 

r 



< 


No. 46. JR. 

* Mint, Deraj at. 

Date 1161 A.H.; 1 R. 

»yd 
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Obverse . 

Reverse. 

As on No. 45 ; 


date, 1161. 







'-r 3 



1 published a Deraj&t mohur of Ahmad Shah Bahadur in 
the Bahawalpur paper. 

No. 47 Ai. 


Mint , Slkakul 

Date . A.H.; 2 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

111 + 


Aw 

O-l.+A'C 

*U> 

r 

-- 




r 




Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum. 

This is a rupee of Ahmad Shah Bahadur struck at Slkakijl 
mint in the second year of his reign. The obverse of this 
specimen is strikingly different from that of the usual type. 
I published this Mughal mint in the Bahawalpur paper, the 
c oin being a mohur of Farrukb Siyar. 

Dr. Taylor has referred me to p. 379 of Malleson’s ‘French 
in India,’ showing that at the time this coin was struck there 
seems to have been a good deal of political aotivity in the 
districts near Chicacole. 

‘AlamgTr II. 


No. 48. M. 


Mint, Akbar&bad. 

Date, 1168 AH.; 1 R. 
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Obverse. 

yS pile jli 
I I 1 A 


jU nlw^b 

_r 

This is the only rupee of ‘Alamgtr II I know of bearing 
this type of obverse 

No. 49. M. 

Mint, Bikanir. 

Dale, 1167 A.H.; 1 R. 

Obverse . 
j |*)u 

II 1 V 


_r 

jU<o 

I published this Baldat Bikanir rupee in my Bahawalpur 
paper, but did not describe it. Out of a large number of 
‘ Baldat-i-Safa ’ coins, only one showed that the name waa 
really Baldat Bikanir. ‘ Baldat-i-Safa ’ is written thus 
The unique coin added a slant stroke to the loop, two more 
letters at the end, and two dots thus **>.U 

No. 60. 

Mini, Dera. 

Date, 1173 A.H.; 7 R. 

Obverse. 

rv\\ 


Reverse . 


Reverse . 

aM 


Reverse . 

*»lUdt jOlmJQ 

*bf 


*U*b 

_r 




V SXm 
tji* 
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This is a rupee of ‘Alamglr II struck at Dera. The hijri 
date is reversed, but the coin is obviously dated 1173 A.H.; 7 R. 

No. 51. &. 

Mint , Multan. 

Date , 1172 A.H.; 7 R. 

Obverse. 

1 1 vr 

- —— 

_r 

^Ux> 


This coin is a single specimen showing that ‘ Alamglr II 
struck coins at Multan in 1172 A.H. as well as 1173 A.H.—see 
the Bahawalpur paper. There I wrote that these Multan ooins 
of ‘Alamglr 11 bear a mint mark on the reverse. But this is 
only the sprig or flower characteristic of the' Multan issues 
from the time of Aurangzeb downwards. 

No. 52. At. 

Mint , Mumbai. 

Date ,— A.H.; 2 R. 

Obverse. Reverse . 

As on No. 51; date 116x. 

<=** 

This is a Mumbai rupee of ‘Alamglr II. It is of the 
imperial type, and not of the fashion struck by the Hon. E. I. 
Co. 


Reverse. 

Flower above sin of julus . 


No. 53. &. 

Mint , felhahjahanabad. 
Date , — AH.; 4 R. 
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Obverse. 


(> |l«w 

,1- 

n* st » 

t. ->.- 

)• &)) ‘S'** 


Reverse. 

( *ikU ^ silo ?) 

i___ 

<>bf ^,(■■■ 1 ^ &L£ 

— --* 

& —>—m» 


Supplementary Collection , Lahore Museum. 


This is a revised reading of a rupee of ‘ Alamglr II published 
in the Bahawalpur paper as bearing a new couplet. On fur¬ 
ther consideration I read the couplet as :— 

j—4 »1—j( 

The reverse is similar to that of coin I. M. Cat., Vol. Ill, 

No. 2186. 


Shah ‘Alam II. 

No. 64. At. 

Mint , Gohad. 

Date , 111)0 A.H.; 18 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

ali ^JU 

u-ybo 

no 


*i- z 


u J«U All Jua» 

| A *- 

*1 — 






Aboveof the ^ 

is a pistol. 


Gohad is a mint that does not appear in Mr. Burn’s Tables, 
but is mentioned in the list of mints of the Ellis Collection— 
Numismatic Supplement III. The rupee is well executed, and 
perfectly legible. 

No. 66. JR. 

Mint , Isma'Ilgarh. 

% Date , 1203 A.H.'; 31 R. 
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Obverse. Reverse . 

As on No. 54, but different ( * 3 $) ) I 

arrangement and ornaments ; 
date 1203. 

r i 

This is a rupee of Isma'llgafh mint. The coin is legible 
and of good workmanship. 

Copper coin No. 50 on p. 249 of Mr. Rodgers’ Catalogue of 
the Mughal Coins in the Lahore Museum, is undoubtedly of 
Isma‘llgarh mint. 

Muhammad Akbar II. 

No. 56. M. 

Mint, Gohad. 

Date , 1251 A. H.; 30 R. 


Obverse. 

,U gLo^J Jfl ~ (X+Xl/O 

t r a | 


Reverse . 


li ejy' 


it»r^ r 






Umbrella over the v of ; pistol over the ^ of 


See also No. 54. Gohad rupees of Sh&h ‘Alnm II, and of 
Muhammad Akbar II, are mentioned by Mr Bum in his list of 
the rarer coins in the Eilis cabinet—Numismatic Supple¬ 
ment TU, Paper IV—but neither has been described before. 
Both are of good and legible workmanship. 


No. 57. AL 

Mint. Dholpur ... raj Gohad. 

Date , 1225 A.H.; 4 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

As on No. 56. Umbrella 

over w of euv+x .0 

AAm* jc l«y 


5'; 

Pistol over second half of word 
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A Dholpur rupee of Muhammad Akbar II was also included 
in Mr. Bum’s list just mentioned. For the word following 
Dholpur, Dr. Taylor suggests a Turkish word meaning 

pistol, but my specimen, which is quite clear, does not bear 
out this reading. 


Bahadub Shah II. 

No. 68. M. Weight , 170; size f *8. 

Mint , HaidarabSd. 

Date , 1274 A.H.; 18 R. 


Obverse . 


Reverse . 


C —-- 


f rvP 


t A 

Lj-9 


This is a copper coin of Bahadur Shah II of Haidarabad 
mint. The White King Collection contained a gold coin, - 
Catalogue, Part Ill, No. 4203,—and a silver coin of the 
same dates and similar inscriptions as this copper coin, was 
published by Mr. Longworth Dames in liis paper ‘Some Coins 
of the Mughal Emperors,’ Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. II, 
pp. 275-309, 

I only publish this coin because the mint has been re¬ 
cognized by Mr. Burn in his Tables as one of Bahadur Shah II. 
On the other hand the power of this emperor was entirely 
bounded by the walls of Fort Dehli, and the coins struck 
elsewhere in his name arc not even of the type of those struck 
in Shahjahanabad, that is, they, are not of the imperiaTtype. 
I should prefer to see only the Shahjahanabad coins recognized 
as being imperial issues, while those struck at other mints 
designated as what they really are, the issues of independent 
States. 

Since writing the above I have come across the following 
rare coins, on which 1 add brief notes. The mohurs and rupees 
are of the usual weight and size. 


Shah Jahax. 

No. 69. PJ ; Allahabad mint ; date 1062 A.H., 16 R. 
Square areas type as illustrated in l.M. Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 
Plate X, No. 918, only name of mint in bottom margin. 




‘ Notes on pome Muirhal Coins.* 
(Numismatic Supplement XV). 







\K 






Notes on souk Mughal ( 0111s ’ 
(Nuimsmatu Supplement \\ ) 
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No. 60. A/; Gulkanda mint; dateless. Type as in I.M. 
(JWalogue, Vol. in, Plate X, No. 047. 

No. 61. PJ; K&bul mint; date 1040 A.H. Type as in I.M. 
Catalogue, Vol. Ill, Plate X, No. 910. 


Shah Jahan II. 

No. 62. A7 ; Burhftnpur mint Ordinary type and dates. 


A^mad Shah BahIdtjr. 

No. 63. JR. 

Mint, —Gw&liftr. 

Date,— A.H.; 3 R. 

Obverse . 


Reverse, 


jU *1£>L 

_r 

a£«« 


r 

>w 


Shah 4 Alam II 

No. 64. JE. Weight, 80; size, *7. 

Mint, —Isl&mabad Mathura. 

Date,- A.H.; 24 R. 

Obverse . Reverse . 

,*Jb »U tfljU *bf r )U! 


$U» $b 

Sword over Ain of 


Mr. Burn mentions a copper coin of Shah ‘Alam II of 
Islamabad Mathura mint as one of the rare coins in the Ellis 
Cabinet,—N.8. III,—but it has so far not been described. A 
rupee is contained in Mr. Burn’s Tables, and a rauhar has just 
been acquired by Mr. Nelson Wright. 

The ordinary Islamabad si Iyer and copper owns of Shah 


4 Alam II are not uncommon. 


R. B. WHITBHJ8AD, I.C.S. 
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90. —On some Copper Coins of the ‘Adil Shaht 
Dynasty of BijapOb. 

In the month of August last (1910) Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., then Superintendent of the A roll geological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, forwarded to me 249 copper ooins, 
sent him from Bljapur, the well-known capital of the Distriot 
of that name in the Southern Division of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Though with an occasional good specimen amongst 
them, most of the coins were in poor condition, battered and 
worn. Seven of them were square, all the others being round. 
From this material, sufficient indeed in quantity, but of inferior 
quality, Mr. Cousens set himself a task of reconstruction. 
Skilfully piecing together a bit from one coin and a hit from 
another, he was able finally to build up both the Obverses and 
the Reverses of nine different types of coin. As I now write, 
photographs of the coins thus reconstructed, and the copper 
coins themselves, lie before me, and a compaiison of both 
reveals how remarkably true to the originals are these recon¬ 
structions. Not a stroke nor a dot is lacking, and the propor¬ 
tions and shapes of the letters have been reproduced with an 
almost absolute fidelity. Thus the accompanying Plato of these 
reconstructed coins may confidently be accepted as exhibiting 
facsimile representations of the original dies. 

I have said that the coins came from Bljapur, and the 
question at once suggests itself, Are these then coins of a 
distinctive Bljapur currency? On this point the ooins them¬ 
selves are tantalizingly reticent, giving no clue as to the affini¬ 
ties of the kings who caused them to be struck. Not one 
records the place of mintage, and with eight exceptions they are 
dateless. They do, however, give the name (though never the 
father’s name) of the regnant king, and hence we learn that 
the 249 coins were struck during the reigns of just five kings, 
an ‘AlT, an Ibrahim, a Muhammad, a second ‘All and a 
Sikandar. But, when the names are written in this order, any¬ 
one familiar with the history of' Bljapur will at once_ see that 
these are the very names of the last five kings of the ‘Adil Shahl 
Dynasty. This fact of itself affords strong presumptive evi¬ 
dence in favour of the attribution of the coins to that dynasty. 
(’onfirmatory evidence is supplied by the dates on the eight 
dated coins. Six are of the reign of Ibrahim, and the years 
recorded are 1022 and (perhaps) 1024, 1025, years thus that 
fall within the reign of Ibrahim II of Bljapur (A.H. 988—1037). 
Two other coins, struck in the name of the Sulfcan Sikandar, 
are dated A.H. 1086, 1087, and Sikandar of Bljapur reigned 
from A.H. 1083 to 1097. Then, too, the inscription on 
one of the types (No. IX) bears associated with the king’s 
name ‘All the title ‘Adil 3fr&h, a title distinctive of the 
dynasty that held sway in Bljapur from A.H. 895 till 
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1097. Lastly, my esteemed friend, Mr. Framji Jainaspji Thana- 
wala of Bombay, was so good as to send me for inspection 
from bis own < ollection twenty-five coins, and from that of 
Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kotwal seven, all of the same kind as those 
sent by Mr. Cousens, and the “ find-spot” of these additional 
thirty-two specimens was Shohiput, a town distant from 
Bljapur just fifty-eight miles, and intimately connected with 
the history of that city. For theso cumulative reasons one 
may with perfect confidence assign all the 281 copper coins 1 to 
the last five ‘Add Shrdu rulers. So far as I am aware, no coins 
of this dynasty have hitherto been published, and a Bijnpur 
currency, prior to AurangzeU’s annexation of the kingdom, has 
not been icgistered in any book on Numismatics. But, having 
regard to the pomp and splendour of the ‘Add Shahs, a glory 
attested by the noble monuments and graceful memorials that 
still remain in the city of Bijnpur, ‘the Palmyra of the 
Dakhan,’ it is well nigh inciedible that these proud monarchs, 
during the two centuries of their independence, should have 
been content to use an alien curieuey. More than once, indeed, 
had the conjecture been hazarded that they did strike coins of 
their own, and to-dav some of these coins of theirs we hold in 
our hand. 

The only reference I have yet found to any actual Bljapur 
currency is in Beale’s 4 Oriental Biographical Dictionary,* where 
that writer states, with reference to Muhammad ‘Add Shah, 
“He was the last king of Bijapur who struck coins in his 
“own name.” This article will demonstrate that both ‘All II 
and Sikandar, the two successors of Muhammad, did issue 
coins, though not indeed so freely as their three predecessors, 
still, while mistaken in respect of this detail, Beale was correct 
in his implication that the ‘Add Shahs had a special currency 
of their own. As yet we are in a position to report of their 
oopper coins only, but a (Stale marked by such magnificence 
and grandeur would surely not have restricted its currency to 
the baser metal. We venture therefore to express the hope 
that, if still further search be made, it will some day be 
rewarded by the welcome discovery of Bljapur coins in both 
silver and gold. 

As preliminary to an account of the various tvpes of the 
coppor coins, it may be well to enter here a List and a Genea¬ 
logical 'Fable of the kings of the ‘Add Shah I Dynasty of 
Bljapur. 

Chronological List m of the * Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapur. “ 

1. Yusaf‘Add Shah reigned A H. 895—916 (A.D. 1489—1510). 

2. IsmaTl „ A H. 916-941 (A.D. 1510 -1534). 

1 From Mr. Couaens 249, from Mr. Thanawala 25, and from Mr. 
Kotwal 7: Total 281. 
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3. Mallu ‘AdilSb&h reigned A.H. 941 [7 mos.] (A.D. 1634—1635). 

4. Ibrahim I „ A.H. 941-965 (A.D. 1636—1667). 

6. ‘All I A.H. 966—988 (A.D. 1657—1680), 

6. Ibrahim II A.H. 988—1037 (A.D. 1680—1627). 

7. Muhammad A.H. 1037—1067 (A.D. 1627—1656). 

8. ‘All II A.H. 1067—1083 (A.D. 1656—1672). 

9. Sikandar A.H. 1083—1097 (A.D. 1672—1686). 


The last king, Sikandar, deposed by Aurangzeb in A.H. 
1097, died three years later. 

It may be noted that the entire period of the rule of the 
dynasty was a little more than 200 lunar years, or from A.H. 
896 to 1097, and a little less than 200 solar years, or from A.D. 
1489 —1686. 


Genealogical Tree of the ( Adil Shahi kings of Btjapur . 
1. Yusaf 


2. Isma‘H 


3. Mallu 


fi. ‘All T 


4. Ibrahim I 

| 

Tahmasp 
«. Ibrahim II 


7 Muhammad 

8. ‘AH II 

9. Sikandar 


This table shows that Ibrahim I was a brother of Mallu, 
and Ibrahim II a nephew of ‘All I, and that with these two 
exceptions each king was a son of his immediate predecessor 
on the throne. 

Controversy still gathers round the question as to the 
parentage of Yusaf, the founder of the dynasty, but, whence¬ 
soever sprung, he rose to influence at the court of Sulfcan 
Muhammad Shah III of the Bahmanl dynasty of Kulbarga, 
who, when appointing him Governor of the Blj5-pur District, 
conferred on him the title of ‘Adil Kbfin. On this Sulfcftn’s 
death internal dissensions hastened the disintegration of the 
Bahman! kingdom. “Yusaf ‘Adil Shan, collecting around 
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“ him a strong force of Turks and Mughals, and feeling himself 
“ pretty secure, began by degrees to sever his connexion with 
“ the capital; and, finally, in A.D. 1489 he openly declared his 
“independence by ordering the Khufcba to be read in the 
11 mosques in his own name.” 1 

Of the first four kings of this Dynasty no coins have as 
yet been discovered, but of course it by no means follows that 
no coins were struck by them. The coins hitherto found are 
of ten several types, nine of which Mr. Cousens has “recon¬ 
structed.” The one additional type is represented by only five 
specimens, and these of a coarse and clumsy make. The ten 
types range over the last five reigns. Two should in all pro¬ 
bability be attributed to ‘All 1, three to Ibrahim II, three to 
Muhammad, one to ‘All II and one to Sikandar. Of each type 
we now proceed to give a detailed description. 


Type 1. 

Number oi specimens 5 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: ‘Alii: A.H. 965—988. 

2. Diameter: (a) *8 ; '75; (6) *65 inch. 

3. Weight- (a) 186, 182, 174, 157 grains. 

(6) 117 grains. 

Obverse : wdLb 

arranged thus — 

*=* <jb 

On the smallest of the five coins the 
^ iis written and on tlio lowest line. 

Reverse : wJIAJi <w 

arranged thus .— 




Type II (Plate XXXIX , Figure 1). 

Number of specimens 27 : ( a ) 10 (Cousens); 2 (Thanawala). 

(b) 5 (Cousens); 1 (Thanawala) 

(c) 9 (Cousens). 


1 Cousens: Guide to BljapGr, 2nd Rdn., p. 116. 
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1. Reign: ‘All 1: A.H. 965—988. 

2. Diameter: (a) 75; (b) -7; (c) *55 inch; also of one 

square coin the side measures *5 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 177; (ft) 110; (c) ,52 grains; and of the 

square coin 58 grains. 

Obverse : c5 lc 

arranged as in Fig. 1. 

Reverse : wJIAJi aRi 

arranged as m Fig, 1. 

‘Alt I, as a convinced Shl‘a (his father was a Sunni), 
would delight to associate himself in every possible way with 
‘ \ll the fourth, or, as Slip as maintain, the first rightful 
Khalifa. Now this ‘All Khalifa was a son of Abu Talib, and 
hence the king ‘All, by striking on his coins the words ‘All 
son of Abl ( -Abu) Talib, was suggesting at least his oneness 
with the revered Khalifa. 

On the Reverse of this ‘All’s coins he is styled \sad Allah, 
‘ the Lion of Ood.’ It is notewoithy, in this connexion, that a 
noble bearing the title Asad Klifm was married to a sister of 
the king. He was “ one of tne greatest men in Bfjapur story, 
‘‘and since his death, for some reason or other, he is still 
“remembered and treated as a wall or saint.” 1 

Type III (Plate XXXIX , Figure 2). 

Number of specimens 46: (a) IS (Cousens); 4 (Thanawaia). 

(b) 22 ((‘ousens). 

(c) 2 ((’ousens). 

1. ltoign: Ibrahim 11: A.H. 988—1037. 

2. Diameter: (a) *75; (6) *65; (r) *55 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 172 grs. (average of 22 specimens). 

(6) 115 grs. (average of 22 specimens). 

(c) 60 grs. (average of 2 specimens). 

Obverse : ^Jbi lb ^ai ijji 

arranged as in Fig . 2. 

Reverse : 

arranged as in Fig . 2. 

A slight variant of this Type is preserved to us in a single 
coin. Its distinguishing feature is a four-petalled cruciform 

1 0 P' 0 k, t p 135. See also Briggs’s Ferishta: III, 101, 

102 
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flower, markedly in evidence at the middle of both the Ob verge 
and the Reverse. The long strokes of the lam and alif of 
on the Reverse are not upright, but inc lined, so as to form 


nearly a right angle, thus and the flower ornament comes 

just above their point of intersection. The exact arrangement 
of the words on the Obverse cannot be clearly determined from 
the solitary specimen to hand, but certainly the airangement 
here differs considerably from that ol 'lypo Ill. 


Type IV (Plate XXXJX. Fig tun .5). 

Number of spocimens 50 : (or) 12 f(’ousens) ; 1 (Thanawala). 

(■ h) 17 (Dousens); 1 (Thanawala). 

(c) 10 (Councils). 

1. Reign- Ibrahim II : A.H. OSS — 1037. 

2. Diameter: (a) 75; \l)) -7; (r) *55 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 174 grs. (average of 13). 

yb) 123 grs. (average of JS) 

(c) 73 gis. (average nt 1 <)). 

Obverse : c b lb 

arranged ns in Fig. 3. 

Reverse : ^ 

arranges! ns in Fig. 3, 

Type V ( Plat( XXXIX , Figure 1). 

Number of specimens fl : (a) 2 (Dousens); J (Thanawala). 

(b) 2 (DoiLsens); 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: Ibrahim II : A.H. OKS -1037. 

2. All the fl specimens are square; 

length of side- (a) *65 ; ( b ) -flinch. 

3. Weight* (fl) 183 grs. (average of 3). 

( b ) 120 grs. (average of 3). 

Obverse : y\ 

arranged as in Fig. t 

Reverse : I *rr 

arranged as in Fig. 4. 

After many attempts to decipher them, the last two words 
on the Obverse of Types III, IV, and V still remain doubtful. 
They may possibly read Jw bila athni, * without a second, 9 
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•the unique/ but certainly the penultimate letter seems on 
every specimen to be not nun , but lam . 

The Reverse legend is £**yo ^ ^ JU Murta^a, « the 

Chosen/ is a title frequently applied to ‘All, the Khalifa, and 
Ibr&him II, himself a Shl'a, might thus gladly style himself 
‘ Slave of ‘All the Chosen * 

All the*e six coins are dated. On the three heavier the 
year is 1022, 102 [? 4], 102 [? 4], and on the three lighter 1022, 
102 [? 5], and xxxx. 

Type VI (Plate XXXIX , Figure 5). 

Number of specimens 70 : (a) 1 (Thanawala). 

( h) 54 (Oousens); 3 (Thanawala). 

(c) 11 (Couscns); 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037—1067. 

2. Diameter : (al *85 (Thanawala): (h) *8; (c) *7 inch. 

3. Weight ( a ) 267 grs. (Thanawala). 

(6) 179 grs. (average of 57) 

(c) 117 grs. (average of 12; 

Obverse and Reverse legends together make the following 
couplet, arranged as in Fig. 5 :— 

y OXlj jJ (Jjfj ^>1^ 

*U> &+ 3BLO (Jl- - SjK , »V*aR./C ^ 

The world lrom these two Muhammads received beauty 
and dignity ; 

The first is Muhammad the Apostle, the second Muham¬ 
mad Shfih. 

One of the queens of Muhammad Shah was named Tftj 
Jahan Begam, and possibly there may be a veiled allusioqjjfl 
this lady in the distich inscribed on the king's coin. The JJmes 
would then bear this interpretation : — 

The world (Jahan) received beauty and dignity from 
Muhammad the Apostle, the queen (Taj Jahan) from Muham¬ 
mad Shah. 

Or can the statement that Muhammad Shah conferred 
beauty and dignity on the world find its explanation in the 
marvellous tomb that this Sultan began to build soon after his 
accession to the throne ? Dwarfing every other edifice in 
Bljapur, the Gol Gumba^h covers a larger area than any other 
dome in the world. Second to it, but longo intervaUo , comes 
the Pqntheon at Rome. 

Probably, however, we had better not seek too exact a 
justification of the distich on these coins, and just be content 
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to regard it as a felicitous sample of the florid verses that the 
Persian court-poets have always been willing to supply for the 
gratification of their royal patrons. 

Type VII (Plate XXXIX , Figure (5). 

Number of specimens 16 : (a) 10 (Cousens); ( b ) 6 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037—1067. 

2. Diameter : (a) *75 ; (b) *65 inoh. 

3. Weight: (a) 173 grs. (average of 10). 

( b ) 115 grs. (average of 6). 

Obverse and Reverse together furnish the same couplet as 
on Type VI, but arranged as in Fig. 6. 


Type VIII (Plate XXXIX , Figure 7). 

Number of specimens 27 : (a) 9 (Cousens); 2 (Kotwal). 

( b) 13 (Cousons); 1 (Kotwal). 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

(d) 1 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037—1067. 

2. Diameter: la) *75 ; (b) *65; (c) *6 ; (d) *5 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 174 grs. (average of 11). 

(b) 118 grs. (average of 14). 

(c) 66 grs. 

(d) 56 grs. 

Obverse and Reverse together furnish the same couplet as 
on Type VI, but arranged as in Fig. 7. 

This Type is distinguished by an outlined leaf, enclosing 
nine dots, set in the middle of both the Obverse and the 
Reverse. 


Type IX (Plate XXXIX, Figure 8). 

Number of specimens 18: (a) 8 (Cousens); 5 (Thanawala); 

3 (Kotwal). 

(b) 1 (Cousens) 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

1. Reign* ‘All II: A H. 1067—1083. 

2. Diameter : (a) -75 ; (b) 6; (c) *55 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 179 grs. (average of 16). 

(b) 116 grs. 

(c) 58 grs. 

Obverse : (?) . JaU 

arranged as in Fig. 8. 
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Reverse : 

arranged as in Ftg. 8. 

The word ^ on the Obverse is a conjectural, though 
probable, reading Above it conies on some specimens what 
seems to be a date, perhaps but only the two middle 

figures are quite clear The year 1068 Hijrl was the second 
regnal year of * All II 

Haidar, the Lion/ is one of the many honourable epithets 
bestowed on tint ‘All whom the Shi* as revere so profoundly. 
Ihus by the Reverse legend, ‘ Slave of Haidar, the Rank- 
breakei,’ ‘All II, the Shra king, proclaimed his fealty to‘All 
the Kballfn. 

Type X (Plate XXXIX, Figure 9). 

Number of specimens 16 (a) 5 (Cousensj, 4 (Thanawala); 

1 (Kotwal) 

(b) 3 (CVmsens) 

(c) 3 (Oousens). 

1 Reign Sikandar A H 1083—1097 

2 Diameter (a) 75, (/;) 65, ( c ) 6 inch 

3 Weight (a) 178 grs (avuago of 10) 

(b) 117 grs (avirageof 3) 

(c) 58 grs (average of 3) 

Obverse cidsJu f • a ^ 

arranged as in Fig . 9. 

Reverse : 

arranged as m Fig. 9 1 

On anothei specimen the date recorded on the Obverse 
is t**v. 

The title on the Reverse, “ Kb us rau (Chosroeg), the Con¬ 
queror of the World ” is ilso present on some of Nadir Shah’s 
P irsian come, and on some of the Durr&nl king Mahmud Shah. 


From the foregoing description it is clear that the Blj&pur 
copper currency consisted for the most part of coins of three 
denominations, weighing, respectively, about 60, 120, and 180 
grains. Evidently, however, some of the ooins that were 

i The first two letters of the word were not decipherable on 

the earns from which Mr Oousens made his * * reconstruction. ” Both 
these letters are, however, distinctly seen on the specimen that Mr. 
Kotwal kindly sent me for inspection 
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issued did not fall within this range of weight. Of these a 
notable example is Mr Th mawala’s beautiful specimen struck 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah and weighing 207 grains. Too 
few coins are yet known to warrant a detailed statement as to 
the metrology of the Fuji pur coinage, but tor the present the 
100-raft weight (or about 180 grains) may be held to have been 
the standard for the normal heavy coin. The normal light 
coin was only one-third as Ik avy ; and the intermediate coin 
was in weight the arithmetic mean of the other two. 


Ahmadabad : 

20 th October , 1910. 


Geo. P. Tailor. 


91.—On the Bijapur Lari or Larin. 

That silver coins of ajtype similar to the copper were 
current in the territories of the ‘Adil Shall! monaichs seems 
every way probabb\ but no specimens arc as yet forthcoming. 
A silver currency of quito a different, and indeed of foicign, 
pattern was, however, in existence, the curious Larin currency, 
which, originating in the district of Lar at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and thenco deriving its name, was adopted by the kings 
of Bijapur, and, in a somewhat variant, the fish-hook, form, 
by the kings.of Kandy in Ceylon. Describing this coin l*ietro 
della Valle (1014—1626) writes *— 

“ The laii is a piece of money tlu i I will exhibit in 
“Italy, most eccentric in form, lor it is nothing but a 
“little rod of silver, of a fi\cd weight, and bent double 
“unequally. On the bend it is marked with some 
“small stamp or other. It is called Laii, because it was 
“ the peculiar money of the Princes of Lar, invented by 
“them when they were separated from the kingdom of 
“Persia.” 1 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier indicates the district in which, at 
his time (1640—1667), this currency obtained. 

“The Larins are one of the ancient coins of Asia; and 
“ though at this day they are only currant in Arabia and 
“ at Balsara, nevertheless, from Bragdatt to the Island 
“of Ceylan, they traflick altogether with the Larin, and 
“all along the Persian Golf.” % 

As the territory of the rnonarohs of Bijapur embraced a 
large portion of the Konkan littoral, it was probably with a 

1 Quoted in Yule and Burnell’s “ Hobson-Jobeon,” e.v. Larin. 

ft Tavernier: Travels in India: Made English by J. P., 1678, pages 

L 2. 
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view to meeting the local demand for this strange ooast-money 
that they caused larins to be struck in their own names. That 
these ‘Adil Shahl larins were at any time current over the 
whole extent of the ‘Adil Sb&hl dominions is very doubtful. 
Their circulation was, one may well believe, restricted to a 
narrow tract of country bordering the sea. 

The larin being merely a piece of silver wire, or slender 
rod, doubled on its middle, affords but a scanty surface for 
receiving an inscription. Hence many letters on the coins are 
incomplete. However, by collating several specimens it has 
become possible to decipher the “ some small stamp or other.’* 
One prong of the coin seems to read- 

»U JA* Js eAhl- 

and the other . 

The Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Shah struck the lari coin, year. 

One cannot be quite certain, however, that either or 
is a correct rendering of the original. In favour of the 
combination it may be remarked that the early writer 

(A.D. 1525) of the Lembran^as das Cousas da India mentions 
that 60 reis equal in value 1 tanga larin J 

Some specimens bearing the above legend are dated 1071 
and some 1077, which goes to prove that this ‘All ‘Adil 8h&h 
was ‘All II (A H. 1067—1083). 

As other coins, so larins too bore different legends at 
different periods. One in my possession has thus far defied 

decipherment, but the words ydojfyf stand out quite clearly 
on one prong, and (perhaps) on the other: so just possibly 
--for this specimen is dateless—this ‘All may be ‘All I (A.H 
905—988), one of whose titles was Abu’l Mugaffar. Can it be 
that both the silver larins of Bljapur and its copper currenoy 
were first issued under the auspices of this king? 

Mr. Cousens has taken some admirable photographs of 
larins, sent him from Batnagiri, from which Plate XL has been 
prepared. It exhibits the actual larins, and also their inscrip¬ 
tions, the latter attached to a plaster background. The sixth, 
seventh, and eighth inscriptions of the upper portion recur as 
the first, third, and fifth, respectively, of the lower portion. 
Unfortunately I am not able to give details as to the weight of 
each of the ooins there represented, but the lengths shown are, 
I understand, the sam3 as those of the originals. Of the only 


l Voyage of Pyrard de Laval: Hakluyt Society** Edn., I, 232, 
note 2. 
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two specimens in my cabinet, one measures in its double length 
3*75inches and weighs 74 grains: the other, though measuring 
only 1 75 inoh, is so much thioker that it weighs 78 grains. 
Mr. Thanawala kindly informs me that the average weight of 
four larins in his possession is 71 grains. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 

92.-— On the BuiptfR Mughal Rupee op A.H. 1091. 

It was in the year 1097 H., the 30th regnal year of 
Aurangzeb, that the Bljapur garrison capitulated to the Em¬ 
peror, and the erstwhile kingdom of the 4 Adil Shahs became 
but a Province of the Mughal Empire. The coins thereafter 
struck at Bljapur in the name of Aurangzeb, especially those 
of the years 1098 and (one issue of) 1116, were romarkable for 
the beauty of their lettering and for their exquisite workman¬ 
ship. Also on these coins the mint-name appears in association 
with the proud title Dar al Zafar. But how is one to account 
for the fact that Mughal rupees bearing the name of Aurangzeb 
and puf porting to have issued from Bljapur were struck so 
early as the Hijrl year 1091, the 24th regnal year—that is to 
eay, six years before the capture of the mint-town ? One such 
rupee is No. 763 of the British Museum Catalogue, and a 
second is in my own cabinet. Both these specimens, however, 
are of very ordinary make, without any claim to distinction as 
trophies of the engraver’s art. The mint-name too is entered 
on them as plain Bljapur with no ennobling title. Under 
what circumstances, then, can these earlier rupees have been 
uttered ? 

Now, though Bljapur finally surrendered to the Mugbals in 
A.H. 10^7, it had previously often undergone siege at their 
hands. One of these occasions was in the year 1090, when 
Dil&war Khan with his Imperial troops closely invested the 
city. The sister of Sikandar * Adil Shah, in the hope of saving 
her brother and country, had already devoted herself and gone 
down to the Mughal camp to be the bride of Sultan Mu'aggam. 
the second son of Aurangzeb. But even this sacrifice proved 
of no avail. The siege was still pressed sore, and in his despair 
the Bljapur regent, Mas‘ud Khan, applied to 8'ivajl for aid. 
The latter at once made a diversion by a vigorous attack on 
the Mughal possessions in the Dakhan But the Mughal 
general, Dilawar Khan, was not now to be drawn aside from the 
capture of Bljapur, and so closely did he beset the city that 
Mas'ud Khan was under the painful necessity of" making 
further supplication to the Mar&thSs. When at last these did 
come, and, hovering round the investing army, succeeded in 
cutting off its supplies, then only did Dilfiwar Khan raise the 
siege and retreat by rapid marches westwards. There can be 
little doubt that it was while this siege was proceeding and 
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capitulation seemed imminent that, the powerful Mughal fac¬ 
tion in the city, thinking to anticipate an inevitable sur¬ 
render, caused the J091 Hijrl rupees to be struck in the name 
of the Emperor Aurangzob. Or just possibly they may have 
been issued from some mint accompanying the Imperial forces 
in the field. Certainly no sufficient proof has come down to us 
that the Mughal assailants did actually capture the city in the 
yeai 1091 , but no less certainly that year witnessed the circu¬ 
lation of Bljapur coins of Auraugzeb. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 


93. On the half-muhr No. 172 of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, in his Catalogue of the Mughal 
Coins.in the British Museum, lias suggested that the very inter¬ 
esting gold piece No 172, depicting a ciowned archer followed 
by a woman veiled, may have been struck in ordei to com¬ 
memorate the submission to Akbar of Ibrahim II, king of 
Bljapur, and the subsequent marriage of Ibrahim’s daughter to 
Akb.u’s third son, the Sultan Daruyal Mirzii. This interpreta¬ 
tion of the coin rests however, on very slender foundation. 
The late M Ed. Drouin, in an article contributed in 1902 to 
the Hevu( Numismatiquc, describes, and gives a vignette of, a 
half-muhr closely resembling this one in the British Museum, 
save that t he speed men in tho Cabinet de France bears on its 
O >verse the legend, in Devanagari characters, Bama- 

satya, ‘the Truth of Rama * 1 Arguing mainly from this new 
feature of the coin, M Drouin arrives at the following con¬ 
clusion :— 

“ Notre m^daille represent© done, suivant moi, le 
<c prime Rama reconnaissable a sa oouronne, avee Parc 
“ et les fleches celestes, suivi de Slta, la fille de Djanaka, 
“ ioi de Mithila, * la belle Mithilene,’ corame l’appelle le 
“pocte, tous deux partant pour Pexil; il ne manque 
“ que Lakshmana.’’ 

If this explanation, so consonant with the legend on the 
coin, wins, as it well may, our acceptance, we must then 
surely relegate to the same class with it the sister coin, No. 172 
of the British Museum. That either of the two stands in 
any speoial relation to the ‘Adil Shahs of Bljapur is very im¬ 
probable. 

Geo. P. Taylor. 


) Compare the mention, on other Mughal coins, of the Khalifas and 
th$ir virtues, e.g. t * By the Tfcuth of Abii Bakr.’ 
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94. — ' ‘Dams or Akbar struck at JaunpOr and AjmIr 
Mints’ and ‘Some rare Pathan Coins.* 

Two papers entitled ( Dams of Akbar struck at Jarunpur 
and AjmIr Mints’ and ‘Some rare Pathan Coins’ appeared in 
Numismatic Supplements Nos. XIII and XIV, respectively. 
Since their publication I have made oasts of the coins described, 
and a plate has been prepared which is published with the 
present paper. A reference is invited to the papers themselves, 
but for convenience I append an abbreviated list of the coins. 

Dams of Akbar struck at JaunpCr and AjmIr Mints. 

No. 1. New type of Jaunpur dam , dateless. 

No. 2 Dam of Salim ibid AjmIr, dated 982 A.H. 

No. 3. Dam of Salimabad, dated 1008 A.H. 

Some rare Paihan Coins. 

No. 1. Copper coin of Chiyasu-d-din Balban struck at 
Fakhra-bad. 

No 2. Billon coin of Skamsu-d-dln Mahmud Shall of 
Dehli, dated 718 A.H. 

In the list of ‘ Books on the Coins of Northern India * at 
the end of C. J. Rodgers’ * Coin Collecting in Northern India ’ is 
the folowing-—(67) Coins of Shams-ud-din Mahmud Shah. 1 
cut, 0. J Rodgers. 1 have not seen this pamphlet, but the 
paragraph I quoted in my paper ‘ Some Rare Pathan Coins* 
from 4 Coin Collecting in Northern India,’ was written after it, 
and obviously recapitulates the information contained in it. 

No. 3. Mohur of Muhammad Tughlaq struck at Tu^daq- 
pur alias Tirhut, date 736 A.H. 

No. 4. New variety of a common billon coin of Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq, date 734 A H. 

No. 5. Ditto. 

No. 6. Coin of Firoz Shah Tu^jlaq with his son Zafar, of 
mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli. 

No. 7. Cdin of Firoz Shah Tughlaq with his son Muham¬ 
mad Sh5h, of mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli, date 799 A.H. 

R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 




• • • • 

‘ Dams of Akbar struck at Jaunpur and Ajmer Mi»l| * 
(Numismatic Supplement XIII), and 
* Some Rare Pathan Coins ’ (Numismatic Supplement XIV). 



Jatu Glossary. 

By E. Jo as ph, I.C.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The language spoken by the Rohfcak Jats is called by 
themselves Jatu. One and the same language, with dialeotioal 
differences, almost imperceptible from village to village, is 
spoken throughout the B&hgar or highlands lying between the 
Kh&dir of the Jamnd on the east and the Hissar Hari&n4 tract 
on the west. The language is variously known in different 
parts as BAhgarti, J4tu or Hari4ni. In .Hari4n4 it is called, 
appropriately enough, Deswili or Des4ri. In Delhi it is some¬ 
times styled Chamarwd from the fact that the Cham&rs who 
also speak it are numerous ; but in Rohtak at least they speak 
it ungrammatically. The language is in reality a dialect of 
Western Hindi, modified on the one hand by the disturbing 
influences of Panj&bi in the north and on the other by the 
AhirwAti dialect of Gurgaon in the south which is Glassed in 
Dr. Grierson’s Idnguistio Survey as a form of the Mew&ti 
dialect of R&jasth&ni. In Rohtak itself there is little of the 
former influence, 1 but the moment the town of Jhajjar is 
passed, we find the Jats of the south affected by AhirwAti, 
into whioh their speech rapidly merges. The distinguishing 
mark of the change, which at once arrests attention, is the 
rtjHgtitution of o for Anal 4. If an Ahir of Jhajjar or his 
jMneighbour wishes to say that there has been a fine crop of 
bulrush millet, he will say “ baro 4chho b4jro huo.” With this 
dialect the following pages have nothing to do, though it is 
probable that some words have crept into the glossary which 
are not spoken in the north of the district. It is extraordi¬ 
nary how local are particular words, even particular forms of 
fpeeoh# Sad I had the leisure I would have collected all the 
r^words fa one particular village, but I have been obliged to 
compile them as I marched hither and thither through the 
district. The grammatical notes have in fact been recorded at 


aglish officers who serve in Rohtak generally find the 
dialect difficult to understand and tiresome to acquire. Prob- 
bably the bulk of Indian officers do so too, and certainly the 
Muhammadans who do not belong to the neighbourhood do so. 
The reason of this lies in the neglect of Sanskrit and Hindi 


l Dr. Grierson has been good enough to supply me with a MS. 
oopy of his grammatical notes on the B&ngaru of lvs r o61 and Pati&l& 
(HirwAnA) whioh will appear in vol. ix (1) of the Linguistic Survey. It is 
nsmSiYahln how much more the speech of this tract is affected by 
RaajAfoflorros than that of Rohtak. 
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that is nowadays so prevalent. We are nurtured on the 
persianised Urdu of the munshi, and the language of the Higher 
Standard Hindustani is the polished language of Delhi city. 
Nothing is more useless for an understanding of the thought 
and wants of the villagers. At the present moment there is 
but one officer in the Panjab Commission who has passed the 
higher standard in Sanskrit and but three who have satisfied 
the same test in Hindi, and not one of those three is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. I have often regretted for my 
own sake the absence of a compulsory test in Hindi. 

The object of the present notes is an attempt to simplify 
the work of the Englishmen who will serve in Rohtak in the 
future. It has perplexed me considerably to know how best to 
do this. One method that suggested itself was to record only 
such words a* were to be found in no standard dictionary or 
were omitted from a given standard dictionary such as that dt 
Platts. Even the latter of these alternatives seemed open td 
considerable inconvenience, and doubts again arose how slight 
a modification of form would entitle a word to inclusion in the 
glossary. Another course was to make a frank revelation of 
the extent of my own ignorance and to record only such words 
as were new to myself. It would be a bold assumption 
however—and, I trust, a groundless one—to suppose that all 
future officers would be as ignorant of Hindi as I was when 1 
came to the district: it seemed on the other hand conceivable 
that a few might be even more stupendously ignorant. Ulti¬ 
mately I have attempted to include all the words in common 
use in, Rohtak which so far as I knew were not in common use 
among educated Indians; it will be found that almost aO are 
Hindi, but there are a few which are corruptions of Persian, or 
of English. The Hindi words are either ‘ tatsamas * borrowed 
direct from Sanskrit or * tadbhavas * which have come into the 
language through Prakrit. 

Not all the words however are in common use, for I have 
tried, whenever quoting a .proverb or verse, to include every 
strange word in it, and there are some which are hardly known 
outside the quotation. On the other hand there are doubtless 
many instances of omission of words in common use. These 
1 hope will be supplied by some future district officer. They 
must be written from the speech, proverbs or songs of the 
people, for the language has no literature. 

I have divided my notes into three parts. The first is 
grammatical and assumes on the part of the reader a know¬ 
ledge of Hindustani grammar. I have thought it unnecessary 
to repeat forms that are identical with the latter. The second 
is the JAtti-English glossary, and here I have followed Mr. 
O’Brien's original mode) in his 41 Glossary of the Multani 
‘Language," interpolating proverbs and riddles in illustration 
of the words. Of the utility of the third part, or English- 
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JAtti, I am more doubtful, but I have compiled it ohiefly to 
aid in the identification of a word whose meaning, but not its 
exact form, has been grasped on first hearing. I am indebted 
for much assistance to Munshi Diwan Chand, Settlement 
Kanungo, without the aid of whose quick ear I should have 
been at a loss to render the spoken language correctly. 

July 20, 1910. E. Joseph. 


PART I. 

Grammatical Notes. 

§ 1. Notation and pronunciation. 

The alphabet employed is the ordinary NAgri, and the 
system of transliteration employed is in almost every case 
that winch is adopted in every Hindi grammar or dictionary 
The only points calling for remark are that * n * is used both 
for m and e; that the nasalized vowel which is symbolized in 
Hindi by the addition of a dot over the vowel affected is 
written by me as n ; that the ng of the English word sing is 
represented by w and transliterated by ng; that it is transliter¬ 
ated by sh ; that * has not boon employed. 

I have not attempted to try and express the sound of the 
language by taking any further liberties with the alphabet. 
Minute variations in the value of different letters between JAtu 
and Urdu can only be acquired by first-hand acquaintance. 

The most marked characteristic of the speech is its 
broadness. Almost every initial a becomes A achhA becomes 
AchhA ; it is almost more than this, for the language is spoken 
with a drawl and aachhA more nearly represents the sound. The 
same characteristic is often observed in non-initial ‘ a * sounds ; 
eg,, “ to-morrow ” is not kal but nearer to qrrsr kal, as I have 
written it; yet it is not quite that, that being the sound of 
the words that mean ‘ time * or * death ’ and * famine.’ 

Similarly jamnA, ‘to be born,* becomes snWT jAmnA; 
ohalnA, 4 to go,’ becomes ETOI obAlnA, etc. 

Even other vowels than ‘a* undergo this oliange, e.g., 
piohhe,' behind,’ is in JAtfi wri pAohhe. Similar changes in the 
direction of broad speeoh may be seen in the use of qpfTs(Klh& = 

4 simple,’ for sidhA and iot- fithnA= ‘ to get up,* for uthnA. 

Another ohange that is sometimes observed is that of i 
into 1 as qwrkhalA, * standing,* for kharA. 

A. Declension op the, Substantive. 

1. Suffixes* 

$ 2. The termination of the agent oase is * ne as in 
Urdu, and of the genitive m kA, declining as in Urdu, 
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The termination of the dative case is not eft ko but ft ne. 


The termination of the ablative is ft te or % Vtr ft ke dhore te : 


‘ in,’ as in Urdu, is ft men : 1 on ’ is ft pe, not par as in Urdu. 
The accusative takes the form either of the nominative or of 
the dative. 

Note (l). The fact that accusative and agent case may 
both end in ft ne gives rise to considerable confusion. Both 
the subject and the object of the verb may have the same 
termination in the same sentence, e.g.: 

wftBTfftwft mef 1 

| I beat the Sahib. 

Manne sAhib ne mAryA. ) 

Ordinarily the difficulty is avoided by using the nomina¬ 
tive form of the accusative when the verb is transitive and of 
such a tense as to require its subject to be in the agent case, 
and the dative form of the accusative when the verb is in 
transitive or of such a tense of a transitive verb that it has 
its subject in the nominative case; for example, 

ft ft mwf ) 

> The Sahib beat me. 

Main sAhib ne mAryA ) 


or 

wYtt ft 

ChhorA sahib ne pakarya 

wft xrwf % ft arft 

Manne polls pAkar ke le gayi. 


The Sahib seized the boy. 

The Police anested and took 
me off. 


or 


ft ft 

ftlhhore ne polls le gayi. 


> The Police took the boy off. 


The ambiguity and its solution is well seen in the follow 
mg sentence:— 

ft ft ft w wflft ft efa ft WT je main sAftp ne 

nA mArtA to main sAnp ne khA liyA hontA. 

If I had not killed the snake, the snake would have bitten 

me. 

(2) Dhore is the equivalent of the Urdu pAs, e.g., 
wYr % \ 

i , | In the child’s possession, 

chhore ke dhore ) 


ftr VYr 


mere dhore 


With me. 
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In the true ablative, with the sense of ‘ from', there is no 
difference between mere te, and mere dhore te livA. When the 
sense of the ablative is ‘ by *, dhore te will not be used, eg., I 
cannot do it is mere te nahih ho sake. 

(3) There are certain peculiar uses of the genitive : — 

(a) With the verb ‘ niArna ’ in the sense of * to strike ’ 
the object of the verb is put in the form of the masculine in¬ 
flected genitive, for example— 


** wtr ( Wlft) % 

Manne is chhore (chhori) ke inarya 

Hi W % «T#t *Ttt 

Manne is ke lAthi mari 


I hit this boy (or girl). 

1 hit him with a stick. 


wt T* % IPTJ 

Mamie is ke thapar mArya 


I slapped him. 


(b) The same form of the genitive is used wlieie m Urdu 
us ke pas is used; for example, the answer to the question 


** Have you seen my horse \ 

si 

Manne is pAH ke dekhyii 
or 

** % ^8t 

Manne is pall ke dekhi 


or “ my mare f 99 is respectively 


‘ I saw it 
herdsman.’ 


witli this 


(r) In the phrase % VC siT* Js ke ghar ki 

kaun jAne, referring to God, = “ Who knows the secrets of His 
house ! the invariable reply to a question regarding the 
likelihood of rain, etc.—it is probable that some word as 
bAt is understood. 


(d) %—lb ke-this year, g* %—Pur ke-Last year. 

Here —SA1 is understood. 

(4) In the dative of direction, the suffix is often omitted, 
c. 0 ., UT*? fiwi gam giy& = He has gone to the village. 

Caloutta giyA = He has gone to Calcutta. 


//. Inflexion of the Noun Proper . 

§ 3. The departures from Urdu here are— 

(a) In masculine and feminine nouns the oblique plural 
terminates in Ah instead of in oh. 

(b) In feminine nouns the nominative form of the plural 
is the same as that of the singular and is not inflected. 
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E xamples. 


Masculine. 

ohhor&, boy. 

bulad, bullock. 

b4bu, father. 

Vocative 




singular. 

e chhore. 

ere bulad. 

e bAbu. 

Oblique 

wt f 


n 

singular. 

chhore. 

bulad. 

bAbu. 

Nominative 



"S, 

plural. 

chhore. 

bulad. 

bAbu. 

Vocative 

* WtVt 

* 

. . 

plural. 

e chhoryo. 

ere bulado. 


Oblique 

wM 



plural. 

chhoi&n. 

buladAh. 

b&bu4ri. 

Feminine. 

Vocative 

i chhori, girl. 

bir, woman. 

bahu, wife. 

singular. 

1 e chhori. 

., 

9 . 

Oblique 

singular. 

chhori. 

rfa, bir. 

nr bahti. 

Nominative 

plural. 

'tfft 

i 

chhori. 

bir. 

nr, bahu. 

Vocative 

plural. 

* WlVt 
e chhoryo. 


.. 

Oblique 

plural. 

WhSt 

chhory4h. 

rftt birAft. 

mrt, bahu&ft, 


Notes. 

(1) In one word there appears to he a pure locative 

oase. 

«JT—ghar&n j& = go home. 

This termination does not appear to ooour in any other 
word. 

(2) The vocative plural of bdbu does not exist, as no one 
man can call more than one father; nor are vooatives used m 
bir woman or bah6 wife : more polite forms of address are 
employed. 

B. Declension of the Pronouns. 

§ 4. The Personal Pronouns. 

These differ considerably from Urdu, and will be given in 
fujl. The use of the alternative forms of the accusative has 
already been explained. 
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It should here be noticed that the personal pronouns afford 
the only instance of the apparent omission of ft ne in the 
agent case. Probably in the singular it is absorbed in the 
final letter of maift I; m the case of the 2nd person singular 
and of the plural of both pronouns it survives in the final 
letter of the inflected form of the agent case. 


1st Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom ft, main = I. ( ham = we. 

Acc. ft-uft, main, manner me. ! <f*i-*i?ft —ham, hamne = us. 

Agent ft-flft, main, manne==I. I ^rt *nft— ham&n, ham ne 

= we. 

Gen. jKi— mera = my (deelin- -mh&r& = our (declin¬ 
ing as in Urdu). ing as in Urdu). 

Dat. *ij--manne = to me. <*i?ft—ham ne = to us. 

Abl. ft^: ft—mere te. mrft—inhere to. ) 

ftt: ft—mere 

dhore te. 

—matte 


fr0 k m Hlft***- 
or by 


-mhare 
dhore te. 


| from 
y or by 
us. 


-ham te 


2nd Person. 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. g g, tu-1uh = thou. 

Voc. gg tu-tuu = thou. 

Aoc. g g wft, tu-tun-tanne 

thee. 

Agent W-ni, tain, tanne = 
thou. 

Gen. . tera = thy (declin¬ 

ing as in Urdu). 

Dat. lift, tanne, to thee. 


1 g*r, turn 1 — \ ou. 
ig* 3 turn = ye. 

1 g*? or gftr turn, tumne = 
i you. 

gt?f oi gwr, tum&h, tumne' 
= you. 

*m. th&r&^your (deelin 
ing as in Urdu' 
g# turn ne = to you. 


Abl. 


ftft ft, tere te. ) 

S* * tere ! fro ® 

^ dhore te. \ thee! 
lift, tatte: J 


ipr? ft. thare te. 

Utf ft. th&re 
dhore te. 
gn ft, turn te. 


| from 
or by 
j yo«- 
Y 


1 The pronunciation of turn aU through is almost nearer tam than 
turn. 
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§ 5. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The most marked difference between the demonstrative 
pronouns in Jatu and in Urdu is that in the former 
there is a distinct form for the feminine singular nomi¬ 
native. 

iffa Yoh = this, tie, she, it. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom 

- yoh in as — he or 
this 

Hlf yah, fern = she oi 
this 

%—ye - they or these. 

\cc. a 

As nominative. 

$—ve 

b 

—in ne 

X* if—in ne. 

Agent 

TS —is ne 

in ne. 

X* in ne. 

<4en 

TS *T—is ka 

Vt «*T—ui ka 

mi m ka 

Dat. 

m ne. 

^ — in lie. 

\bJ 

tt it m te. 

X* in te 


TT Vt*" —in dhore te. 

Xm Vtv it—in dhore te. 


WT*. Oh = that, 

he, she, it. 


Singular. 

Plural . 

Nom 

aifa oh, mas - he or that, 
wnr^w&hjfem = she or that 

t—we they or those 

Ace a 

As nominative 

t we 

b 

'aa if—us ne 

'OT —un ne 

Agent. 

aa ®t—us ne. 

W % un ne. 

Gen 

WW mx —us kk 

WW in—un k&. 

Dat 

aa - us ne. 

W —un ne 


^ if—us te. %—un te 

w* ?!—us dhote te. vt* un dhore te. 



§ H The Relative Pronoun. 

aft. Jo = who, which, what, he who, etc. 
Singular. Plural 

NonH. art -jo. 


eft—jo. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Acc. a. art—jo. a. aft -jo. 

b. fare *1—jis no. b. fare fare i —jis jis ne. 

aff %—jin ne. 

or fare—jin or jis ) fare fare —jis jis, thesuffixes 
the suffixes through- throughout afl before, 
out as in t he demon¬ 
strative pronouns. 

Notes (l). In the singular jin is the more characteristic 
form, but the form of the plural shows that jis is also good 
Jdtu. 

(2) In the plural instead of the distributive form jis jis, 
jin is sometimes heard, hut this appears to be an exotic form 
introduced from Urdu. 

§ 7. The Correlative Pronoun. 

efre Oh is preferred to at so. 

Note. —In the adverbial construction fare jib (then) is the 

invariable correlative of faie jib (when). 

§ 8. The Interrogative Pronouns. 

afar Kauri, ‘ who,' ‘ which ’ t 

The singular exactly follows the declension of jo, the 
relative pronoun : the oblique cases being either kin or 
faq kis. The plural also follows the same rule with this 
difference that eft eft kin kin is used as well *< fae fae kis 
kis. 

% Ke, what. 

Nominative %—ke. 

Accusative % —ke. 

Genitive mt *T—kyAi ka. 

§ 9. The Indefinite Pronouns. 

qfH Koi — some, someone, any. 

The accusative is either ertt koiorfa#*, kisse ne. The 
oblique cases are fa# kisse with the usual suffixes. 

Note (1). In the agent case where a negative follows the 
suffix $ ne, the latter is almost assimilated with the pronoun as 
f#*t e erer ) 

No one said it. 

Kiss&n n& kahA ) 

(2) For the Urdu kisi n4 kisi, Jatu employs fa# % fa# * 
kisse te kisse, or still more emphatically fa5fc % fa#5ft = kisse 
te kisse ho. 
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(3) The plural exists in the nominative koi only. 

JFW kuchh, * something,’ 4 anything.’ 

This presents no differences, but *r wistd nA is far 
commoner and more idiomatio than kuchh n&hifi. 

C. Adverbs. 

§ 10. So far as syntax is concerned, adverbs call for no 
remark. But their form is in many cases very different in* 
JAtA; 


to-morrow or yesterday 

. . fTl 

.. kal. 

yes 



.. T* 

.. hambe. 

at the side, near 



.. VtT 

.. dhore. 

behind, after 



.. VT# 

.. pachhe. 

till, until 



.. mat 

vj 

• • i«g- 

now 



.. xw 

.. ib. 

then (correlative) 
when—(relative). 

• 

\ 

ffcrw 

.. jib. 

when ? 




.. kad. 

where '( 



.. ** 

.. kare. 




.. fair 

.. kit. 

whither ? 

- 


•• 

.. ftnftf 

.. kare. 

.. kitor. 




.. tflfi 

.. kinghe 


( 

r 

i 

.. wf 

.. are. 

here 


) 

. . WT% 

.. are. 


! 

l 

.. 

.. it. 


(. 

.. T* 

.. it. 

hither 






.. 

.. ifighe. 





.. ut. 

there 

\ 

.. w* 

.. tire. 





aun. 

thither 



.. w 

.. ut. 

thus, so 




.. nytin 


D .—The Verb—Active Voice. 


1 §11. The Infinitive. 
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The uninflected infinitive ends, as in Urdu, with m n4, 

e.0.— 

vrt *tvt # i 

> It is best to speak the truth. 

S4ch boln4 4chh4 se. ) 

The inflected infinitive is formed by dropping the final 
letter of the termination, and adding, when euphony demands 
it, a short * a ’ before the now final n, e.g .,— 

% qrrr* ) 

| Fit to drink. 

Piwan ke 14ik. ) 

l Fit to eat. 

Khan jog. j 

Maran414. About to die. 

^inWTfT, Eh j&*an414 = Eh, you on the road. 

§ 12. The Future Participle. 

The future participle is formed by adding the termination 
414 to the inflected infinitive, e.g .,— 

vwf, karn4 = To do. 

qri'VTW, karn414 = About to do. 
ma m4 = To die. 

maran414 = About to die. 

§ 13. The Present Participle is as in Urdu. The Verb 
vrntT Ana—to come—has, however, a curious form in ^nfWT 
Amt4. maat—Amte is equivalent to the Urdu 6te4te; and ^nvt 
—Amte hi = immediately on arrival. 

§ 14. The Conjunctive Participle is as in Urdu. 

§ 15. The Past Participle. 

In forming the past participle, there is interpolated 
between the root and the final 4 of the termination a sound 
almost amounting to 1, but not quite so distinct. It may be 
represented by u, y. 

Examples. 


Infinitive. Past Participle. 


anrf 

marn4 

to die 

anrf 

marya. 

wnrf 

.. m4rn4 

to kill, beat 

imrf 

m4ry4. 


.. phetn6 

to meet 


phety4. 


simti4 

to sew * .. 


* simy4. 

arm 

g4dn4 

. to bury 

ITWVt 

gfciyk 

inrt 

.. karn4 

. to do 

mrf 

kary4. 

•ttr 

.. thdnn4 

to determine 

vim 

th4ny4. 
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There are, of course, some irregular formations as— 



Infinitive . 


Past Participle . 


fWT 

.. bond 

to be 

.. W*T 

hud. 


.. dena 

to give 

.. fw 

diy4. 

tm 

lend 

to take 

.. fiWT 

liyA. 

WRT 

.. jdnd 

, to go 

.. fiWT 

KiyA. 


§ 16. The Imperative. 

The singular imperative is, as in Urdu, the plain root of 
the Verb, e.g. t ?nT—mar = beat! 

The plural imperative either takes the Urdu form «THCt 
rndro, or the Urdu precative form with a slight difference of 
intonation as irfift, mdryo. The difference in use between these 
appears to be two-fold. 

The precative form is more distant, and future; the 
imperative form more immediate. The imperative form again 
would be used to a junior or to a low-caste person, while to a 
senior the precative form may be used, even of immediate 
action. 

The Urdu precative form in—‘ iye,’ e.g., kariye, is not used 
in Jdtu. 

jj 17. The Aorist Tense. 

This differs from Urdu in the form of the first person 
plural, which ends in dn, — 


Singular . 

ft .. main karuii 

.. tu kare 
*rr oh kare 


Plural. 

** .. 
a* mu .. 


ham kardn. 
turn karo. 
we karen. 


Note (1). These terminations correspond exactly to those 
of the Auxiliary Verb, which is conjugated below. 

(2) In the Verb jdnd the first person singular is wf, 
jdh as well as jduri. 

§ IS. The Auxiliary Verb. 


Present . 


Singular . 


Plural. 

* * 

main sun 

.. 

at 

tu se 

.. g« tf 


oh se 

.. t* 


ham sdh, 
turn so. 
we sen. 
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Same as Urdu, with the exception that the feminine plural 
is often ift thi as singular, and not rit thirt. 

§ 19. The Indefinite Present Tense. 

This tense never takes the Urdu form, which is compound¬ 
ed of the imperfect participle and the present Auxiliary Verb. 
e.g., main kart4 huh. 

The only exception to this rule appears to occur in the 

negative phrase ^ infi WRfl, main nahin j4ht4, which is prob¬ 
ably an introduction from Urdu. 

The present tense is either— 

(a) The aorist alone. 

(b) The aorist compounded with the present auxiliary. 

Thus ‘ I am doing it ’ is S' **£ ^ main karuh sun or # 

main karuh; “ We are going ’ ’ is w*irt ham chal4h s4h 
or w ^nrt ham chal4n, just as in Urdu ‘ L am going * is main 
j4t4 huh or main jata. This tense has the indefinite value of 
the Urdu main j4t4 huh - ‘I am going.’ 

§ 20 . The Definite Present Tense. 

To avoid the possible futurity of the above tense, and to 
indicate that the action is at the moment of speech in course 
of fulfilment the compound tense formed from the root of the 
verb, combined with the past participle of x*»!T rahna, and 
the present auxiliary verb, is employed. 


Singular. Plural. 

*X fx*T main kar rih4 sun w *x fx% xrt, ham kar rilie sdn 

3 arx tu kar rih4 se. jpr irx turn kar rilie so. 

oh kar riha se t arx fx% we kar rihe sen. 

= 1 (etc.) am actually doing it now. 

Note .—If the auxiliary is omitted, the present significance 
is changed to a perfeot, e.g., *j*hr WT fxxn oh 4 rih4 means not 
* he is coming,’ but ‘ he has come.’ 

§ 21. The Future. 

The future is formed, as in Urdu, by the addition of the 
declinable suffix jit ga to the aorist. It follows that the first 
person plural is *rxffi kar4iige, and not ar^Jf, karehge. 

§ 22. The Past Imperfect. f 

Just as the indefinite present is compounded of the 
auxiliary present and the aorist, and not as in Urdu of the 
auxiliary present and the imperfect participle, so the past 
imperfect is compounded of the auxiliary past and the aorist, 
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and not as in Urdu of the auxiliary past and the imperfect 
participle, e.p., — 

Singular . Plural. 

4 .. main karuh thA .. ** * .. ham kaiAh the. 

3 ** WT .. tu kare thA .. 3 * srtt 4 .. turn karo the. 

*fhr eR m .. oh kare thA .. t w t 4 .. we karert the. 

— I (etc.) was doing it. 

§ 23. The Past Unfulfilled Conditional. 

The structure of this tense is the most curious in the 
language. It is formed by adding 4 hai for every jierson to 
the ordinary aorist. 

In the correlative part of the sentence it is optional to 
omit the termination 4 hai, 

1 st Singular. $ H \ ifi it ft) 

je main nyun kaiun hai to main martin 
(hai). 

2nd Singular. « 3 % nt g m ft) 

• je tu nyun kare hai to tu mare (hai). 

3rd Singular. # *o wr % if) nr ft) 

je oh nytirt kare hai to oil mare (hait. 

U< Plural. 3 TO *6 % n’t *ret t % 

je ham nyun karAh hai to ham mar Ah (hai). 

2nd Plural. 4 3 * \ ertf 4 ift 3 * etf (4) 

je turn nyun karo hai to turn maro (hai). 

3rd Plural . 4 t 4 ift t 44 <4) 

je we nyun kareii hai to we maren (hai). 

= If 1 (etc.) had done so, 1 should have died. 

'Notes. 

( 1 ) The faot that the auxiliary verb is ^ sun not 4 huh 
and its 3rd person 4 se not 4 hai, and the faot that this termina¬ 
tion is not conjugated, suggest at once that it has nothing to 
do with the auxihary verb. 

( 2 ) The same tense exists in MultAni. See O'Brien’s 
glossary of the MultAni language, page vii, where the termina¬ 
tion is given as hA and Mr. O’Brien thought the tense was 
peculiar to MultAni He believed hA to be the substantive verb, 
though page v shows it is not. 

(3) Dr. Grierson, to whose notice I brought the existence 
of this tense, suggests that it is probably really an old future, 
something of the nature of— 
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Singular . 

‘ 4 Marihan 
4 4 Marihai 
“ Marihai 


Plural 

marehai. 
mare! id. 
marehai. 


. 44 This tense has gone through various changes of meaning 

“ (just as the old present has become the present conditional 
“ in Hindi), and in Kashmiri is actually a past conditional. 
14 The hah, hai, etc., is a termination, not the verb substantive, 
44 the h representing an old s or sh. Thus Sanskrit man- 
<4 shyami, Prakrit marissami, marihami, modern marihan.” 
Cf. O’Brien, op. cit. y pp. v and vi, on the Mult&ni future. 

(4) The ordinary Urdu foim of the past conditional is 
also in use, for example,— 

ft ^mr ifrfT *r ▼Firr ift wvq tutut je 4j thor4 p4ni 
n4 hontd to tor charh j4t4=lf such a little water were not 
running to-day, it would flow up (on to the fields). 

If the 4j were omitted, the sense might equally be 4 11 
such a little water had not been running, it would have flown 
up (on to the fields). 

§ 24. The Future Conditional. 

Future conditionals are expressed as in Urdu— 

(a) by the use of the aorist, when a general assertion is 
made, e.g .,— 

ft 1?W*T TO rnm ift ftt mm D rnm. je paohhw4 chal j4e 
to same ki 4s ho j4e. If the west wind blows, there is hope of 
a good year ; 

(h) by the use of the future, when the 'nture nature of 
the contingency ha* to be emphasized, e.g .^— 

ft 5 irm ft*T 1ft ft *?TTOT, je tu k4t leg4 to main 
m4rtiftg4. 

If you out it, I shall beat you. 

There is, however, another form. If, in the first example 
above, it is desired not to express a general truth, but to 
indicate the fact that if only the west wind would begin to 
blow now, there is still hope of a good year, the ft hai will be 
added to the first part of the sentence as in the past conditional, 

ft TO*T TO «rm ft til *ft ftt *rrn Tt *rrn. je paohhw4 chal jic 
hai to same ki 4s ho j4e. 

In this tense, however, the termination is apparently added 
only to the 3rd person singular. 

$ 25. The other tenses of the aotive voice accord with 
those in use in ordinary Urdu. The following idiomatio uses 
of tenses already discussed may be conveniently noted 
here. 
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(1) Uses of the Past Participle. 

This is sometimes used when Urdu would employ the 
inflected infinitive, e.g .,— 

^ mi, mare p&chhe = After death. 

^ 9( it $ HR. us ne gaye ne kai s41 hde = how many 
years is it since he went ? 

(2) A contingent future is formed by repeating the aonst 
with a negative, e.g.,— 

$ w main karfin kih n4 karuh = T may do it 

perhaps ; perhaps not. 

(3) The verb ftirr len4, added to the root of an intran¬ 
sitive verb itself becomes intransitive, and gives the meaning 
of completed action, e.g., — 

ho liy4 = it is finished. 

WT flTOT, 4 liy4 = be hew come. 

(4) The verb Ttnn rakhn4 is idiomatically used as an 
intensive where Urdu employs den4; e.g., ‘to present a peti¬ 
tion * is arzi de-rakhn4; ‘ to sow cotton ’ is b4ribo-rakhn4; bhej 
rakhna, to send; khol rakhn4, to open. 

(5) The past tense of the verb ^*TT rahn4 is used in the 
common plirase wH Itwt 4 oh rih4 ’ as ‘ there it is,’ “ voila.’* 

(6) An inversion of the oonnnon form of the past tense is 
most idiomatic; e.g., ‘wpf fwfrr oh giv4 mar ” for ‘oh mar 
giy4’ ‘he died.’ The phrase is very vivid but not used for 
special emphasis. 

(7) In the imperative it is common to combine both 

negatives, i.e. , the prohibitive wwwith the negative «rr . “ f?w wt 

wfWr mat n4 chaliyo,” “don’t you go.” 

(8) The past tense of the verb baithna to sit” is 

used idiomatically for ‘ failed,’ ‘ ceased * ‘ gave up,’ e.g., a man 
whose sight is failing will say of his eyes “ ^ ft* ft* 

dekhan te baith rihe seft.” Of a tree which is dying it will be 
said ‘ WtWW ^ ** frtr # rukli hoan te baith rih4se,” “the 
tree is ceasing to be, drying up.” 

The Passive Voice. 

§ 26. The passive voice is formed exactly as in Urdu, 
subject to the modifications of form already dealt with, e.g., — 
1 am being beaten ” is not main m4r4 j4t4 huh, but 
ft wnrf ft, main m4ry4 jadh shh. 

The best rule for the use of the passive is, however, to 
avoid it wherever possible, e.g., instead of saying “the tree 
was blown down by the wind ’ * the J4t will either say ' the 
wind blew the tree down, ’ or more probably * the tree fell 
down from the wind.’ Ordinarily the passive is little used, 
except in such phrases as ft wnrf fftwT, main m4ry4 giy4. 
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* 

ahg t n.m., body, limb. 

angi, n.f., breaBt covering or bodice worn by married 
women, “ angi gail peti , man gail beti ” a girl favours her 
mother as her bodice fits her bust. 

anguthi , n.f., finger ring with jewel or other ornament, 
mn:, akar makar , n.m., tricks, hanky-panky. 
akiydn , plural of dk. n.m., calotropis procera. 
w5wt, agetd , adj., early, precooious. 

achraj , n.m., a ((.‘wonder, a remarkable or unusual 
occurrence. 

^mn. ajha , n.m., goat. 

“ Gold sohbat , a;#d dflan duman dheddn piydr. 

“ Gore khetiboe ke charon ahakhs khowdr 
A slave for friend, a goat for wealth, Duma and such 
for love—A field sown near the village site, all four 
men are wretched. 
ajhdh , n.f., she-goat. 
aiaknd , v.a., to forbid. 

atkal satkal , adv., approximately. 
aranga, n.m., (i) weeds; (2) a collection »'f things lying 
together as patwan’s papers, zamindar’s tools, clothes or 
utensils. 

***, arang bafang } n.m., miscellaneous, useless articles, 
“ paraphernalia.” 

wfta. arana. n.f., (1) difficulty, complication; (2) obstacle ; (3) 
insistence, ardns men dyd , got into a hole ; afdns land , to 
insist. 

<*^nrr, ardhd , n.m., a grass preserve in the middle of cultivated 
fields. 

are, adv., here. Cf. are. 
ark, self-sown, run wild. 
arna, v.n., to adjoin. 

mpqn , arsan parson , n.m., miscellaneous articles of small 
value as arahgd (q.v.). 

an'dt, n.f.‘, absence, lack, of anything, an*di ke aabah 
8e * because there was no crop *—sometimes the meaning 
is lack of relations. The word seems to be a corruption 
from anhot, which is from an privative and hond, and so 
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means want, poverty: the particular sense can be judged 
from the context. 

am, n.f., point. 

“ Sel ki aniy hal ki ani t sui ki an/, kalm ki ani , 
“ phale karm se.” 

The spear’s point, the plough’s, the needle’s, the 
pen’s prosper by fate, ?>., success in these profes¬ 
sions depends on fate. 

andi, n.f., (1) an iron band bound round the hub of the 
spinning wheel; (2) a similar band round the base of the 
plough clamping the plidli and panihdri (q.v.). 

atkddshi, n.f., eleventh day of either half of the 
lunar month. 

“ Sdwan badi athadsh i gan garje ddht rat , 

“ Piyd tun ja so Motive , ham jdh sdv Oujrdt .” 

“ If the clouds thunder al midnight on the eleventh 
of the dark half of Sawan, my husband you go to 
Malwa, I’m off to Gujrat.” 

A sure sign of famine. 

adhkaran, n.f., half-sharer (of a woman). 
adhkarty n.tn., half-sliarer (of a man). 

'Virer. adhly adj., clear, distinctive, used with pahehdn . 
andri , adj., stupid, dense. 
anek, adj., many, too many. 

angherd, adj., uninvited, unowned, having no particular 

business, loafing, angherd dyd , came unasked, angherd 

bachhd , a waif. 

ant , n.m , end, aim. 

“ Roti ant 9 roti pahth t 
“ Rotiyah ne qdiveh spht 

Bread is man’s aim, 

Bread his path. 

The saints (fakirs) hymn bread. 

antar, n.m., difference. The root idea of the word is 
space. 

antka, adj., too much, excessive. 

“ Ghana nd antka bolnd , ghani nd antki chup, 

“ Ghana nd antka barsnd f nd ghani antki dhup 

“ Nor speech nor silence to excess. ” 

“ Nor rain nor sunshine to excess.” 
i Moderation in all things. 
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ambar , n.m., sky. 

aid , ala , n m., a small species of mimosa. 

W, alu , n.m. & f., owl. 

alekh, adj., invisible—an attribute of Cod. 
ala, n.m., a very small fly that damages wheat. 

WWf, alkat , n.f., aloofness, abhorrence; a-khaihchna to feel 
abhorrence, keep oneself aloof. 

aljherd, n.m., disagreement, dispute. 

*W 1 T albat , conj., however, at least. 

WIT*, albdd, n.f., obstinacy. 

albddi, adj., headstrong, obstinate—of men 01 animals. 
aver , n.m , delay. 

WT, ashta , adj., lieadstrong, obstinate—of men or animals. 

ashtmih , n.f., as athen, q.v. 

<W!*r, n.m., a Bairagi monastery. 

^rwnit, awatdi , n.m., as dsra<, q.v. 

W interj., a noise made to turn bullocks in plough or eait 
to the right. 


*tt 

dhkal, n.m., a bull. 

dhkh, n.m., a letter (of the alphabet), e.g., l)o dnkh 
kddnd — To write a Bhort letter. 

*rt*r, dng , n.f., grazing fees (taken by proprietors of the village 
from non-owners). 

*fnvr, dngal, n f., Anger. 

dnch, n.f., fire, 
nrfr, duty n.f., 1 . Knot. 

2. Difficulty. 

3. Custom, agreement. 

*tit, anti, n.f., knot (poetical form of ant , q.v.). 
dhtnd, v.a., to fill up (a tank or well, etc.). 

“ Brahman ho ke ante johr, 

“ Bdnyd ho ke Jcare marof , 

“ Zaminddr ho ke le kor ; 

“ Tinoh kd ayd , thdp le, or 

If a Brahman fills up a tank, # 

Or a Baniya practises pride, 

Or a Zamindar takes a bribe; 

The end of all three, mark you, has come. 
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*fv, dhdu , n.m., fine, strong bullock; also of an entire bull 

used for ploughing, not covering (used generally with 
buld, q.v.). 

dk , n.m., calotropis procera— pi. akiyah. 

*TWf, dkar , adj., uneven, up and down, of ground. 

WPMft, dkhli t n.f., 1. Difficulty. 

2 . Holes or ruts in a road. 

WWS, ogam, n.in., 1. A shallow trench dug to carry water 
from village or jungle to fields ; ogam 
kd pdm' = the water which it carries. 

2 . Approach, futurity. 

wnrwJt, agam budhi , n.f., wisdom. 

'j 

“ Agam budhi baniya, 
tL Pachham budhi jdt ” 

Forethought the Baniya’s, and afterthought the Jat’s. 
WTWT, dchhd, adj., good ; all words are lengthened like this, 
wfsr, dthehy n.f., the 8th day of either half of the lunar month. 
WT» W *T», dtli nd sdth , adj., nought, useless. Cf. ‘at sixes 
and sevens. * 

‘‘ Kheti us ki, dp kare. 

“ Adhi us ki dekhan jae. 

“ Aye gaye ko puchhe bat 
“ Us ki kheti dth nd sdth 

• His are the fruits of farming, who works himself. 

He gets half who goes to see. 

He who enquires of the passers-by 
Nought of the fruits gets he. 

W7W. dd, n.f., 1. Prevention, obstacle. 

2 . Barrier. \ 

3. Line—of Sursori, etc., sown up and down the 
wheat crop. 

WTWT add , adj., 1 . Curved, crooked. 

n.m., 2. Reclining on side with legs drawn up. 

‘ ‘ Rdr karo to bolo add . 

“ Krit baro to rakho gddd” 

Would you quarrel ? Speak crooked. 

Go in for business ? Keep a cart. 

*Tl. dru t adj., obstinate, quarrelsome. 

Wl*, 4n y n.f., anything avoided or foresworn, e.g., ddru ki an 
«e-=wine is foresworn. 
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’ITWH, diham , n.m., the west. 

*THTO, dthman , n.m., same as dtham , q.v. 
inwrr athamna , adj., western. 

dthamndh , adv., westwards. 

<£dor, n.m., respect, honor, deference. 

“ JBAdt, bhatidri bested , 

“ Tinori jdt ko-jat ; 
u Aye led ddar leaf eh , 

“ OAatte pdchheh na bat 

The bard, the baker, the strumpet, 

All three castes are low ; 

They honour the new comer, 

And ask not when he goes. 

*TTW ddham adh , adv., half and half, equally. 

“ Hal bawen , kud daen , flfdrJ ddham ddh .” 

44 Left in the plough, right at the well, and half and 
half in the cart.” 

The meaning is that in the plough the left bullock has 
most work, as the turns are made to the right, vice 
versa in the well: the cart goes straight. As a 
matter of fact, the well and plough generally work 
alike. 

*TT*ft ¥*, ddh\ dhaleh , n.f., a time of day, about’12 to 2 p.m. 

dnahd , n.m., ease, pleasure, tranquillity, peaoe, com¬ 
fort. 

drya, n.m., a vegetable, not unlike a small cucumber. 
dl , n.f., 1. Moisture, damp. 

2. Mischief, folly. 
dld t n.m., a hole, niche in a wall. 
dlkas, n.m., laziness. 

“ Alkas nihd mard ne lehowe. 

4 * Bir ne lehowe hdhsi, 

“ Talcd bidj mid ne lehowe . 

* 4 Chor ne lehowe lehdhsV * 

Laziness and sleep betray a man, and giggling a 
woman. 

(Craving for) interest betrays the principal—and 
coughing the thief. 

dlnd , n.m., a bird’s nest. 
dttd, adj., moist, damp. 

*7^, ds, n.f., hope. 
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“ Hari kheti gabhan dhinah. 

“ Muhh par jdwe jib kids .” 

Green crops, a cow in calf ! 

When you taste, it’s time to hope. 

“ Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.” 

flTQf. dsang, n.f., strength, endeavour, courage; himmat of 
Urdu.' 

dsau, n m., a fakir’s residence or a Pandit’s seat or rmt. 
dsauj, n.ni., the 7th month of the year, Sept, to Oct. 
^n*iT, dsrat , n.m., a brahmin, other than one’s family patohil , 
employed to do petty services such as cooking, etc., or 
engaged in a village where one is temporarily residing. 
The word is Sanskrit and primarily means “ dependent.” 
^TTVfTt, dsratdi , n.m., same as dsrat , q.v. 

^TIT. dsrd 9 n.m., 1. Help, e.g., mdlik ke dsre te , by God’s help. 

2 . Power, Kal par gayd . Koi asm nah'm rihd. 
Famine has fallen ; there is no power left 
in me. 


TW. ihchh , n.f., the Baniya’s account against the Zamindar of 
moneys paid as revenue, &c. 
tqnftv, ikthaufe , adj. pi., collected together, assembled. 

Xn, it, adv., here, hither. 

ib , adv., now; ib ke sal , or more commonly ib ke , this year. 

tWJ, ilhdn, n.m., anything useless to attempt, or beyond 
one’s capacity or position. 

. istri, n.f., woman ; wife. 

“ Kis kd thdkur palti, kis kd rnitr kalal. 

“ Kis ki beswd istri , kis kd baniyd ydr 

Whose foundling is the thdkur, whose friend the kaldl ? 
Whose wife is the strumpet, whose boon companion 
the Baniya ? 


Tfl. iiighe, adv., hither. 

ihdhi , n.f., a pad used in carrying water-pots on the head. 
, " Dabbi dm, dabbi jdwe .” 
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“Squashed it comes, and squashed it goes”—coming 
and going, to and from the well, the pot rests on 
the pad. 

W. ihdhan, n.m., fire-wood, fuel. 

. “ S&hj sakale ki bddli , do paihre ki panhydr . 

“ Khdtan ho ke ihdhan ko chdll, tinon nahih paddr .” 

Morning’s and evening’s clouds, the woman who 
fetches water at noontime. 

The carpenter’s wife who goes out for wood; there’s 
no depending on anv of them. 

ikh, n.m., sugar-cane. 
irkhd, n f., enmity. 

“ Kanchan lajnd saihj mi , par Hr id kd neh , 

“ Man, bardic irkhd , Tulsi durlabh yeh .” 

It’s easy to give up (love of) gold; but to give up the 
love of a woman, pride, show and enmity—Tulsi, 
this is hard. 


aghdrd , adj., naked, bare. 

“ Tin ugha/i .sab dhakih , kar le ndr hichdr . 

1 ‘ Is gdhd ne khol ke jib jdyye panhar. 

Three naked, all the rest covered - think it out, 
woman. 

Solve this riddle, then go and fetch your water. 

Answer —rafters in a roof. 

ajar , n.m., or n.f., a deserted village—adj., deserted. 

“ Ujar dekhke gujar kude dhdl dekhke bairdgi. 

“ Khir dekhke bdhman kude, tinon ho jdeh razi .” 

The Gujar jumps (for joy) when he sees a deserted 
village, the Bairagi when he sees a shield, the 
Brahman when he sees rice-milk ; then all three are 
happy. 

(The Gujar is a thief, the Bairagi often plays 
with a shield, and the Brahman is fond of good 
food.)- , 

VHT?, ujdr, n.m., 1. A spot exposed to injury, e.g. } meri kydri 

bahdardh ki ujdr men sai — my field gets overrun by 
. monkeys. 
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2. Jungle, deserted land. 

4 4 Oujar se ujaf bhalt , uja f se bhali ujdf. 

‘ 4 Johan dekhiye Oujar , wahdh dijie mdr ’ ’ 

A deserted village is better than the Gujar, better a 
howling desert; when you see a Gujar. kill him on 
the spot. 

(It is better to live quite alone than in the company of 
such thieves as Gujars are.) 

11911, uksna , v.n., 1. To rise. 

2. To be stirred, to be moved. (Of emo¬ 
tions). 

WTO, ukhaly n.m., the wooden or stone mortar in which grain 
is crushed. 

TOnit, ukhli, n.f., a stone or wooden mortar smaller than ukhal , 
q.v. 

TOf, ugar , n.m , a cattle yard, as gher, q.v. 

ugam, n.m., the east. 

WWI, ugman , n.m., same as ugam, q.v. 

TORT, ugmam, adj., eastern. 

WTOt ugmandh, adv., eastwards, preceded by te q v.. —lo the 
east of. 

“ Tin bulad , ghar men do chakt. 

44 Ugmanan khet, Hdkim ki bdki .” 

Three bullocks, two corn mills in the house. 

A field in the east—and the Government’s revenue will 
be in arrears. 

i.e., why have an extra bullock and an extra mill, 
which mean waste ? 

If your field is in the east, coming and going the sun 
will be against you? 

TOrJt, ugdhi, n.f., money collected, especially the Government 
revenue. 

WTO, ngdhna , v.a,, to collect (money, etc.). 

TOWT, ujld , adj., bright. 

udnd, v.n., to fly away. 

44 Thothe pachhote , ud ud jd .” 

If you winnow hollow (gram), it will all fly away. 
(Waste labour, like 4 ploughing the sands.’) 

TO ut, adv., thither. 
utar, n.m., answer. 
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*wij**WK HTWr, utarnd , utar find, v.n., to die. 
m, uttam , adj., exalted, 
ww, n.m., north. 

W*T, utra, adj., northern. 

utrdi , adj., or n.f., north wind. 

^wffT, utrahhd^ adj., northern. 

ulrdnMn , adv., northwards. 
tides, n.f., a form of salutation to kanphdrds , q.v. 

*V, udh , n.f., noise, uproar, bickering. 

udhan i, n.f., same as wdA, q.v. 

WWT, udhalnd , v.n., to elope. 

WRIT, unman , n.m., cloud. 

WTT* VVTTW, unman sunman , adv., approximately. 

upang, ad]., footless, crippled, lame; so depending upon 
others. 

upajna , v.n., to spring up, germinate, grow. 

^qniY, wpdo, n.m., remedy. 

updesh , n.m., exhortation. 

* ‘ .dwron ke updesh par , sa&Ai </wrM bharprdr. 

“ Jpne apne wttM par, saM? dhul 
In exhorting others all men are full-blown saints. 

But every man has dust upon his own face. 

/.e., all men can see the mote in their brothers’ eyes, 
but not the beam in their own. 

WWTW, uprdhan , n.m , high barren land, whose rain water is 
drained into a tank or less commonly into cultivated lands; 
johar kd uprdhan , the catchment area of a tank. 
uphamd, v.n., to overflow. 

uphdn , n.m., an overflowing, ebullition (as of milk, 
when it boils up). 

OTiriff uphdrnd , v.a., to make, to overflow. 

Winf, ubhdrnd , v.a., 1. To steal. 

2. To instigate. 

3. To seduce. 

< 9 ir, umrd t n.m., land that has borne an unirrigated spring 
crop, especially gram. 

4 4 Kheti hare to utnre hare. r 
“ Ndh to ghar men paths mare." 

Would you farm ? Farm in 8 umrd .’ 

If not you may lie down at home and die. 

(Umrd soil is in the most workable and productive state.) 
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WTirr, uMknd, v.a, to cross, transgress, 
witwi. ulichhndy v.a., to bale, to pour out. 

“ Pdni badhyaya ndo men , aur ghar men badh gayd ddm. 
“ Donah hdth ulichhiye, yeh sidnd ham .” 

Water poured in the boat, and money was stored in 
the house. 

Bale it out with both hands, this is wisest. 

WIT ulyd f adj., unemployed, at leisure—(urdu alay). 
ulgds , n.f., leisure. 

WHWn, uljhna , v.n., to be entangled (in difficulties), to quarrel. 
ushtahd , n.ra., unnecessary action; anything beyond 
one’s proper position or ability : contrariness. 

vsh1ahdi t n.m., contrary, one who acts beyond his 
position or station. 


35 

W W, uk chuh , n.f., forgetfulness, mistake. 

WOT, hhna i v.n., to fail, to misH the opportunity or mark. 

W. ug , n.f., collection, subscription. 
w»i|T, uthnd , v.n., to get up. 

«%. ufe, adv., there, thither. 

Wl, ut , n.m., childless man, ut jdnd , to die childless, sometimes 
used abusively, as worthless, good for nothing, senseless. 

“ Bari hi men bdri boweh, 

‘ ‘ Pah teas hi men boweh ihkh , 

“ V't gaye jab jdniye, 

“ Jab mane prdi sikh ’ 

Sow cotton where cotton has been, 

Sow cane in a far-off field, 

Know a man’s a fool, 

When he follows another’s advice. 

W if qif, ut na put , n.m., a childless man. 
wit *r utni na putni , n.f., (1) a childless woman; (2) a 
term of abuse among women. 

WWT, udhalna , v.n., to elope, leave home—of a woman; 
udhalnd is also used. 

WJfT, upld % n.m., dried oowdung cake—the fuel of the country. 
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ulna, v.n., to spring forth, be produced, grow. 

“ 8awan lagti ekddshi garbhe ube bhdn. 

“ Ghar qhar batch bhaddyi gdweh mangld char 

If on the eleventh (dark half) of Sawan the sun springs 
out from the womb (of the sky), songs of joy will be 
heard (lit. distributed) in every house; they will sing 
hymns of congratulation. 


<r 

e Jean yd , n.m., an orhnd , q.v., worked on one hem only. 
ekant, n.f , first day of either half of the month 
vHTOr ekalyd, adj , alone. 

ekddshi, n.f., same as afkddshi , q.v. 

(kid, adj., alone. 


$ 

and , adj., obstinate, headstrong. 


%r 

o, o, a noise made to call horses up from wateiing. 

*frar, og , n.m., a wooden wedge fixing the hdl, q.v., into the hal , 
q.v. 

ogalnd , v.n., to withei (almost always of gram owing to 
bad soil, drought or white-ants). 

*tWT, ochhd , adj., small. 

“ Bail bisdwan chale , kahih t bhure ke mat dekhiyo danl. 

“ Ochhe gode baingan khurd jhuhgd lio kaiae kahih 

When you go to buy cattle, my husband, don’t look 
at the teeth of the dun : small knees, hooves like an 
egg plant, and down-curving horns—however you 
may, buy such a one. 

of, n.f., shade, screen, e.g., us kikar ki oi men sai i.e., hidden 
by that kikar tree. 
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otd , n.m., upright support at the side of a well on whioh 
the beam supporting the wheel is fixed. 
otra t n.m., 1. Same as ota t q,v. 

2. A screening wall (round cattle-yard, etc). 

otnd f v.a., to be responsible for, undertake. To admit 
e.g., je tu apna kasur ot le— if you admit your 
fault. 

Aj ghar men kam se, mera are kd kdm tu ot le — I am 
busy at home to-day, you undertake my work 
here. 

Qehd uchhdluh sun , oieo = I am throwing the ball; you 
catch it. 

Merf Idthi ot = Take (the blow of) my stick, 
or, n.f., 1. Direction. 

2. Boundary, edge. 
ofhnd , n.m., woman’s head-covering. 
odhnd , n.m., same as orhnd, q.v. 
wtV, odd , n.m., boundary pillar between villages. 
opdhaj , adj., crippled. 

obra t n.m., a iecess or cupboard in a room for storing 
grain, etc. 

obri , n.f., a smaller obrd i q.v. 

ori, n.f., the grain dues given to menials at sowing time. 

orna, n.m., 1. A seed drill, made of bamboo, and 
attached to the plough. 

2. The droppings of cattle, picked up in 
the jungle. 

ot , n.f., circuit. 

'ibtrrafT, oldlwa , n.m., a log of wood, to prop a cart from 
behind, when standing. * 
osardy n.m., a thatched roof. 

^tWT. osndy v.a., to pound (flour only). 
osrdy n.m., turn—(on a roster). 
ohlna m n.m., a taunt. 

“ Jis ghar bard nd mdniye, dhori pajdd nd ghas. 

“ Sds bahu he ohlne , ujar ho jde Ms 
Where none heed the elders, there’s no grass before 
« the oattle. 

Where mother and daughter-in-law taunt each other, 
the home goes to ruin. 

(A house divided against itself cannot stand). 
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aukan saukan , n.f. 

* 1. Relation of two living wives to eaoh other. 

2. Flashes of lightning in opposite directions, 
ft, and bar , adv., late—tardily. 
aura , n.m., udder of cow or other animal, 
wift, avru n.f., smaller aura , q.v. 

aun 9 adv., thither, in that direction, 
ffarr. aula , adj., 1. Perverse, obstinate. 

2. Left (opposite to right) 

ifNir, aula middy adj., in different directions, uneven. 
W1H, auli bat , n.f.. ill-speaking, abuse, flippancy. 
ausaky n.m., pain, disease, sickness. 


m 

kartell an, n.m., wealth, gold, 
lifir, kaht/iavy n.m., throat. 

kahthy n.m., husband, 
flit, kanthdy n.m., husband, as kahth , q.v. 

kaknldy adj., hard, containing kankar nodules. 
fUftlTT kacholdy n.m., metal cup. 

kacholiy n.f., a bowl with a hole m the bottom used as a 
water clock. It is set in a jhakrd, q.v. 
f^r, kaeh kach , n f., chattering. 
kachriy n.f., a small wild gourd, 
qnrraft, katao f n.m., silver work on the armhole of aru/i\ q.v 
irfkfT katiydy n.f.. buffalo heifer, 
frftf katWy n.m., a swarm of creeping locusts. 

katehfd, n.m., a small sitting place common to two or 
three families. 

qtftTT, katordy n.m., a metal cup. 

franr, kathan , adj., hard, distressing, cruel. 

tf Khodan pdran zamin sake/ kdtan sake ban rd. 

“ Kathan bachan sddhu sake, aur pe sake nd ja.” 

The land will bear to be dug and split, the wood to 
be cut. 
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The fakir will bear a hard word : nought else bears 
these things. 

(The word rd in the above is not satisfactorily 
explained). 

*f, tear , n.f., back. 

hard, n.m., an anklet, worn by men on right leg only. 
kaji , n.f., plain anklets. 
hare , adv., where \ whither ? 
karku , n.m., the block, to which the rope of a well is 
fastened. 

kartvdn , n.f., bitterness. 

kadhauni , n.f., milk-pan (for boiling milk). 

“ Mdihsdn men kauri gayd , duhdi, mar kadhauni 
muhdi .” 

Who went out with the buffaloes, the idiot ? 

Turn down the milking pail. 

(Don’t expect success from fools : the idiot will have 
let the calves get the milk.) 

9 ^. kand , n.m., the axle tree of well-wheel. 

qraflTOT, kantdnd , v.n., to shrink from, wince, flinch. 

WL kanyd, n.m., poetical form of kani , q.v. 

Vjtrf, katiiryd , n.m., a puppy. 

wwff. katni , n.f., a small basket in which women keep then 
cotton for spinning. 
kad , adv., when } 

qnpWV. kaddwai f, n.f., enmity. 

qnwrff, kandgat > n.m., the first fortnight of Asoj in which Hindus 
feed the Brahmans in remembrance of their deceased 
kinsmen, and on the date corresponding to that of the 
month in which they died. 
kani , n.f., single grain (of any cereal). 

wmh, kantfii, n.f., a necklace,‘ worn close round the neck by 
men or boys only. 

*nrrt. kanddi , n.f., a thorn plant, k— aatydndsan = the arge- 
none mexicana. k— pasarma — the solanum xanthocarpum. 
kan8 f n.m., gold. 

**fT*lT, kan8uri, n.m., an insect which damages sugar-cane. 
kapattd , adj., quarrelsome, fern.— kapatti , a shrew. 

“ Nauldi nd kari dopatti t kyd chugegi kapatti.” 

Not hoed (the cotton) when two leaves high ! 

What will the shrew pick ? 

(Cotton picking is largely done by old women. The 
** crop needs constant weeding and hoeing). 
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**11, kaput , n.m., an unworthy son. 

e.g., kapiU beta mara bhald , an unworthy son is better 
dead. 

**, kab , n.m., a poet. 

**t*, katner , n.f., earning, ability to work. 

*^*r, kamera , n.m., a labourer. 

*^h kameri , n.f., a workwoman, female labourer. 

“ 5a/ kameri menh kasdn , t/M Me/e /be jan bindn.'* 

Wind the worker, rain the farmer: these are the life 
and soul of farming. 

kammdu t adj., able to labour, one who earns, bread 
winner. 

*5t, kamri , n.f., the vest or shirt worn by zamindars. 

**T*T, kamldna , v.n., to fade. 

“ Tagd tutid phir jure , pM kamlde . 

*' J/arw &d wd /are, pd$ pds M /de.” 

A broken thread can be joined, but a broken flower fades. 
There’s no mending broken hearts, even though they 
live together. 

* 11 *, kydr 9 n.m., a largish field. 
kyari , n.f., a small field. 

*N^ n*, kydri bhar, n.m., heavy rain, a field full. 

***, karank , n.m., bone. 

***, karang , n.m., or n.f., bone, as karank , q.v. 

“ Kark, makar t do bhainp , baithi eke bdr . 

“ And/ Jfce kothe riten, karangdn k\ bar.” 

When the two sisters cancer and capricorn sit in one 
house, 

The com bins are empty, and bones will serve for fences. 
(A sure sign of severe famine). 

* **i, karanjdy n.m., a batten in a mud roof, of cotton stalks, 
(bansati), etc. 

***, karak t n.f., pneumonia. 

**T*1, kardo , n.m., remarriage of a widow. 

**l*, kardly adj , badly finished, ill-made. 

“ Kdlar khet, kardl hal , lamtangd baildn. 

“ Kdtar gde , kdtar nar t sab par gayc gaildn 

A hard field, an ill-made plough, long-legged catfcie. 

A barren cow, a barren wife, all befell together. 
(Misfortunes never come singly). 
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karauntx , n.f., an alligator, or crocodile. 
karr, n.f., pluck, sticking to it. 
qrtfT, karfd, adj., severe, stiff. 

e.gr.— of land,—of soil,—of a sentence,—of an officer* 
etc. 

*nff, kami> n.f, fate, fated business. 

“ Kami hare to kyauh dare , kar ke hymn pachhtde. 

“ Per 6oe bambul ke t dm kahdh te khde 

If you do your fated work, why fear * When done, * 
why regret * 

If you sow a babul tree, how can you eat mangoes ' 

(As you sow, so shall you reap). 

karm hin, n m., a luckless man (him is a diminutive or 
privative particle). 

karhdy n.m , camel 
ITOirT, karhela , n.m , camel, as karha. 

* k Kesar bhard karhela , put saputi jo, 

“ Menh to bar ad bhold , honi ho so ho." 

A camel laden with saffron, a wife with a child 
worthy of her—rain fallen well—let well alone. 

(“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.”) 

hod , n m , a fool 

kalairi , adj., anything relative to Land Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, e.g , kalatri dam is the fixed land revenue. 

The word is denved from the English “ Collector ” 

*KT kala, n f., trouble, worry 
Ek hold aur aau kala. 

A single plough, a hundred troubles. 

qWT*VT kaldnd, v.a., to winnow. 

«HT wtaft, kala bazi, n.f., diving into water head first. 

kalpuchhiya , n.m , chikdrd , gazelle. 

*wwrc, kcdle wdr % n f., the first watch of the day. 

kcdwawtiy adj. f., good, well-bred, thrifty, modest, all 
that a house-wife should be. 

qratm, kalhdrd , adj., contentious, quarrelsome, fern., kcdhdriy 
a shrew, a termagant. 

“ Baht binaule bhuri khde , hal chaldn lahdd jde. 

“ Chcd mere lahde ek haldi t tere Bye nan man ddl daldi . 

“ Tere ghar kalhdri ndr , n(re bhua , batdmddl. 
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“ Yeh dam gaje kisi aur ne de y mu man bech ke dusrd 
kyon nd h. 

(Su,ys the ox). “ The white buffalo eats fodder and oil-seed, the 
short tailed ox goes ever to the plough.” 
(Says the farmer). “ Come my short-tail, one ploughing, I’ve 
split nine maunds of chick-pea for you.’* 
(Says the ox). ‘ ‘ Nay, you’ve a shrew of a wife at home—feeds 
me on straw and calls it chick-pea: try 
your blarney-tricks with some other : why 
not sell your nine maunds and buy another 
ox?” 

kaverd, n.m., poet. 

” Mintar kd dhokd hoyd , ndti ghar ki jo. 

“ Karz tie nated banyd , din hethe ki bdf. 

“ Khet men ho nd kanyd. kaheh girdhar kaverd. 

“ Karm ki Idgi anti , ghdle sonan hath , kans ki ho jde 
mdii. 

A friend turned traitor, the wife of one’s home refused 
her obedience, the baniya refused an advance, not 
a single grain in the field. These are marks of evil 
days, says (lirdlmr the poet, the luck’s gone away : 
touch gold with your hand, and the gold turns to 
earth. 

TO. lawTy n.f., a pair of closed square baskets made of twigs, 
to contain Granges water. 

TO, kas, n m., bark of kikar (acacia arabica) or nimbar tree 
(a. leucopljloea). 

TOT*, kasdn , n.m., farmer, peasant, specially a good farmer 
“ Hal halke , gdfi dhalke y kud mdro mdr. 

“ Kasdn us ne jdniye , jo jane in ki sdr. 

Lightly with the plough, steadily with the oart. 
Quickly with the well. 

Count him the husbandman. 

Who all their ways can tell. 

“ China chori chdkri , hard kare kasdn .” 

It’s the broken farmer who takes to china , service, or 
theft. 

(China is a cheap and inferior grain, and laborious to 
grow). 

TOKW, kasut, adj., bad, dirty. 

‘‘ Barhqpd dya lalkdrke , bdzi bahi kasut. 

“ Yd to paisa gdnth led, yd beta ho sapnt 
Old age came bawling 
“ The game’s bad, 

“ Else there’s money in your purse 
“ Or a dutiful lad.” 
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urcVSt, karauhti , n.f., an alligator, or crocodile, 
qrtfi karr , n.f., pluck, sticking to it. 
karfd, adj., severe, stiff. 

e.g.—ol land,—of soil,—of a sentence,—of an offioer, 
etc. 

harm , n.f., fate, fated business. 

“ Kami hare to Icyauh dare, kar ke kyauh pachhlde . 

“ Per hoe bambul ke , dm kahdn te Wide .” 

If you do your fated work, why fear ? When done, 
why regret ? 

If you sow a babul tree, how can you eat mangoes ? 
(As you sow, so shall you reap). 

ft*, karm hin, n.m., a luckless man {hin is a diminutive or 
privative particle). 

karha , n.m., camel. 
karheld , n.m., camel, as karha. 

* * Kesar bhara karheld , ptif saputi jo, 

“ Mehh to bared bhald, honi ho so ho 1 

A camel laden with saffron; a wife with a child 
worthy of her—rain fallen well—let well alone. 

(“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.”) 

kal , n.m., a fool. 

kalatri , adj., anything relative to Land Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, e.g., kalatri dam is the fixed land revenue. 

The word is derived from the English “ Collector.” 
rnmr. kald, n.f., trouble, worry. 

Ek hald aur sau kald. 

A single plough, a hundred troubles. 

TOUTT. kaland , v.a., to winnow. 

mmi kald bdzi , n.f., diving into water head first. 

kalpuchhiyd , n.m., chikdrd , gazelle. 

WWWTC, katie war , n.f., the first watch of the day. 
qraqft, kalwahti , adj. f., good, well-bred, thrifty, modest, all 
that a house-wife should be. 

STUTKTi kalMrd , adj., contentious, quarrelsonie, fern., kalhdri, 
a shrew, a termagant. 

c< Baht binaule bhuri Wide, hal chaldn lahdd jde . 

“ Choi mere lahde ek haldi t tere liyt nau mem ddl daldi . 

* “ Tere ghar kalhdri ndr, nire bhus , ba$4we ddl. 
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“ Yeh dam gaje kisi aur ne de, mu man beck Ice dusrd 
kyon nd le. 

(Says the ox). “ The wliite buffalo eats fodder and oil-seed, the 
short tailed ox goes ever to the plough.’* 
(Saya the farmer). “ Come my short-tail, one ploughing, I’ve 
split nine maunds of chick-pea for you.” 
(Saya the ox). 4 ‘ Nay, you've a shrew of a wife at home—feeds 
me on straw and calls it chick-pea: try 
your blarney-t ricks with some other : why 
not sell your nine maunds and buy another 
ox?” 

kaverd , n.m., poet. 

Mintar kd dhokd hoyd , nail ghar kl jo. 

** Karz ne ndted banyd , din hethe ki bat. 

“ Khet men ho nd kanyd. kaheh girdhar kaverd. 

‘ ‘ Karm ki Idgl anti , ghdle sonan hath , kans ki ho jde 
mdti. 

A friend turned traitor, the wife of one’s home refused 
her obedience, the baniya refused an advance, not 
a single grain in the field. These are marks of evil 
days, says Girdhar the poet, the luck’s gone away : 
touch gold with your hand, and the gold turns to 
earth. 

hatvr, n.f., a pair of closed square baskets made of twigs, 
to contain Ganges water. 

mq.kas, nm.,bark of kikar (acacia arabica) or nimbar tree 
(a. leucoptyoea). 

kasdn , n.m., farmer, peasant, specially a good farmer 

“ Hal halke , gafi dhalke , had maro mdr. 

“ Kasdn vs ne jdniye , jo jane in ki sdr .” 

Lightly with the plough, steadily with the cart. 
Quickly with the well. 

Count him the husbandman. 

Who all their ways can tell. 

“ China chori chakri , hard kare kasdn .” 

It’s the broken farmer who takes to china , service, or 

theft. . , . . 

(China is a cheap and inferior gram, and laborious to 

grow). 

***. kasvt , adj., bad, dirty. 

“ Barhcipd dyd lalkdrke , bdzi barn kasut. ^ 

“ Yd to paisd gdnth kd, yd bold ho sapdt. 

Old age came bawling 
“ The game’s bad, 

“ Else there’s money in your purse 
“ Or a dutiful lad.” 
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VfWT, kastitd, adj., same as kasut, q.v. 

kasauld, n.m., a long-handled hoe. 
kassi, n.f., same as phdld , q.v., shovel, spade. 

Icdngni , n.f., a massive bracelet, worn below the chufi, 
q.v. 

kdhti, n.f., same as kdhdi , q. v. 
irfft fafndf. n.f., chaff of ?otrdr used for fodder. 

Wfa, Mna, n.m., a kind of grass, (saccharum spontaneum). 

*rsrr, kdkd , n.m., father’s younger brother. 

*T^I\ faiH, n.f., wife of fcd&d, q.v. 

WT*fT, kdkrd , n.m., 1. Leather-pad which prevents the 
spindle of a spinning wheel shifting too muoh when the 
thread is spun. 

2. Cotton seed, when used for cattle fodder, 
snsflft, kdkfi , n.f., a vegetable like a cucumber. 

*T 9 kdg t n.m., a crow. 

VTCT kdgld t n.m., a crow, as kag, q.v. 
kdj, n.m., a funeral feast. 
kdjal, n.m., antimony—eye-powder. 

* * Godydh kdjal , kamar thal, ghiti men do daht. 

“ 18 gdhd ne khol ke, roti khdye kahth .” 

Antimony on the knees, back arched, two teeth in 
the neck. 

Solve me this riddle, my husband, before you eat your 
food. 

The answer is cart; the knees are wheels; the anti¬ 
mony is black grease. The teeth in the neok are 
the pegs in the yoke. 

kdtar , adj., barren. 

«T»fT\ kdtrd, n.m., buffalo oalf. 

kdlfiy n.f., buffalo-heifer, as katiyd, q.v. 

*Tff kdth, n.m., wood. 

sn«nri, kddhnd , v.a., 1. To take or draw out. 

2. To work (a pattern). 

“ Kdld bdrydy Idl kadliya 
Put in black, pulled out red. 

(Said of the ploughshare, in the blacksmith’s forge). 

kdtak t n.m., the 8th month of the year, Oot. to Nov. 
*T#t, kdtni, nuf., same as katni , q.v. 
irwf, kdnydh , n.m., Irregular plural from kdn (ear). 
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ledpar , n.m., cloth. 

VTft, kdbar , n.f., starling (Urdu maihnd). 
kdmal, n.m., 1. Blanket. 

2. Well-finished, good, full (con*, from 
Persian K&nhl). 

M Adhe mdgh kahdhe kdmal bah.' 9 

‘ In mid Mdgh plough with a blanket on your shoulder.’ 
(It begins to be oold in November). 

vrwft, hdmchi , n.f., same as kdmrt, q.v. 

kdtnrd , n.m., a stick or twig used as a whip 
*T*ft kdmri, n.f., same as kdmrit, q.v., but smaller 
kdmnl, n.f., lovely woman, 
wnft, kdmlt , n.f., a light blanket. 

WTT. Jcdr , adj., sour (land). 

Mr, n.m., work ; kdr mukhtyar , an agent. 
kdran. n.m., 1. Doing, cause. 

Postp. 2. Because of, on account of. 

#*1T, Jcdr begdr , n.m., work of menials of village. 

*mcr, Jcdrd , adj., as kdr , sour, saline. 

kdr mukhiydr , n.m., an agent or a manager, 
qngr MZ,n.m., 1. Famine (from Sankrit aM). 

2. Time, season, age, death. 

3. To-morrow; the letter a this MZ is not 

exactly long. Is more a drawl than a 
long vowel. 

“ 4<j lagi backhand men, ddjid chahdan rukh. 

‘ ‘ Ham to ddjeh pahkh bind , tu kyaun ddjid bans. 

“ Phal Jchde, biihd kart , baithe tumri ddl. 

“ Tww ja/ ;do, //am wr chalrn , jtwehge kai kdl .” 

Fire caught in the forest, and the sandal tree burned. 
(Said he) “ I must burn for Jack of wings, but why do 
you burn, O goose ?” (Said the goose) 4 ‘ I’ve eaten 
your fruits, left droppings and sat on your boughs. 
If you bum and I fly away how long should I 
live?” 

qrTOT kdld, n.m., the black buck or antelope (short for kdld 
him or mirg, q.v.). 

qrre*T Jcdsan , n.m., metal vessels. ' 

ftr ki f conj., or. 

f*W, kit, adv., whither ? 

Jcitof, adv., which side ? whither l where ? 
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Pl«qrai«ft, kinydwdni , adj., steady, straight (rain). 
kim, adj., some. 

tw. Icimme, adv., sometimes, occasionally. 

kimme kimme i adv., occasionally, rarely. 
fWw, kimme na, adv., nowhere, not at all. 

1%fT, kifdy n.m., cotton stalk wattlings at the sides of a cart for 
loading manure, etc. 
kihhe , adv., sometimes. 

44 Do jhoti t kibhe mdfi, kibbe moti” 

44 Two buffaloes, now weak now fat.” 

/Answer : the blacksmith’s bellows). 
kisdri, n.f., a grasshopper that damages gram. 
kihghe , adv., whither ? 
kick , n.m., mud. 

kif nal. n.f., row of ants (from kif, an insect). 

Jiff, huhdal . n.m., circle, ring, halo. 

44 Chdhd to mat kuhdale aur suraj kuhdal jd. 

44 Keh to Raja kat mar eh yd jahgal bfmr jd.” 

The moon not in a halo, but the sun in a halo ! 

Either there’ll be Rajas killed, or the jungle will be full 
(of water). 

hihwdr , n.m., Hindi month Asauj— (not used in common 
speech). 

kukri , n.f., 1. Head of makki (maize). 

2. The bundle of thread spun from the 
spindle. 

|pvra, kukram , n.m., wrong, evil. 
ffUTT. kukrd t n.m., a cock. 

44 Tin zdt zdtne pileh , kyasth , kag, kukra. 

44 Tin zdt zdt ni qdleh , ndi , bdhman > kvtrd .” 

Three kinds cherish their kind, the Kaiasth, the crow 
and the cock. 

Three kinds destroy their kind, the Nai, the Brahman 
and the dog. 

kuthld , n.m., same as kothi , q.v. 

kuthli, n.f., same as kuthld , q.v., but smaller. 

44 Bhddoh mdwas men pafuxi dhole. 

44 Ahirx moth kuthli role” 

If the east wind blow on the midday of Bhadon. 

9 There’ll be moth in the bin for the Ahir’s wife to sift. 
moth is a puise ( phaseolus aconitilolius). 
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¥?*. kurti , n.f., a girl’s bodice. 

JiWT, kutan, adj., small poor. 

“ Ochhi nagri kutan wdsa” 

“ Kart bir , kya gharwasd” 

A small village is a poor habitation. 

Remarried a widow ! What kind of home l 

kufra, n.m., a young dog (older than puppy but not yet 
full-grown). 

fflfY, kurp , n f., same as kup, a dung heap. 
kul t n.m., family. 

ip***, Iculachhan , n.m., misconduct, ill-temper. 

Also as adj., misconducted, ill-favoured, ill-omened. 

The word is a corruption of ku lakshan ; lakshan is a 
mark, and ko is a prefix meaning bad. 

4 4 Bhains kulachhan kdtrd , bir kulachhan dhi. 

“ Snmd kulachhan jab jdniye , jab 8awan barse mi.” 
Ill-omened’s the buffalo with a bull-calf, ill-omened 
the wife with a daughter. Judge the season ill- 
omened if it rains in Sawan. 

(One would suspec t an omission of a negative, as rain 
is badly needed in Sawan). 
greqr, kusal , n.f., happiness. 

gjft, kuiigi, n.f., an insect that blights wheat (due to excessive 
rain). 

fffT, kuhjrd, n.m., 1. A tribe which sells vegetables. 

2, Any vegetable-seller. 

jpg£T kuiidrd, n.m., a heap of wheat or barley or gowdr ready 
for threshing. 

gmr kuknd , v.n., to Rhout. 
kukhy n.f., hips. 
kur, n.nl., a fool. 
ffT, kurd, n.m., dirt, filth, dung. 

*#. hurt, n.f., dung-heap. 

f«T, kudhd t n.m., 1. Share, part (of a village) or the shares of 
the crop made at division of produce. 

2. A heap of grain, threshed, but not win¬ 
nowed. • 

y«r, hun, n.f., fleece of a sheep. 

£q, kup t n m., same as buhga , q.v. 

% ke t Interrog. pro., what: 
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kesa/r, n.f., saffron. 

%qr, ke*d t adj., with hair, hairy. 

%«r< kM, adj., such as, used as Urdu jaisd . 

keh, conj., either, or. 
jfvr, kaihdd, n.m., 1. Size. 

2. Shape. 

iff, kair, n.m., direction, e.g., johar kair jdnd , to go out for 
purposes of natuie. 

kair t n.m., or n.f., a shrub (capparis aphyUa) the karil of 
the Pan jab; irregular pi., kairaridh, 

“ Akidh, nimdh bdjrd , kairaridh kopds. 

“ Jo phale jdl to jowdr hone ki ds” 

There’ll be bdjrd if there’s ak and nim, cotton when 
there’s kair. 

If the jdl fruits, then there’s hope of jowdr. 

(Either a good season for one is a good season for the 
other, or land which bears a spontaneous crop of dk 
and nim is good soil for bdjrd , etc.). 
kairaridh , plural of kair , q.v. 
kaihr , n.m., oppression. 

“ Cttalna to safk kd , chdhe pher kyoh nd ho . 

“ Dudh to mains kd , chdhe ser kyoh nd ho. 

** Raihnd to shahr kd. chdhe kaihr kyoh nd ho. 

“ Basna to bhdyoh kd , chdhe hair kyoh nd ho. 

“ Khana to gehuh kd, chdhe zaihr kyoh nd ho.” 

A road to walk on, e’en though it wind a bit. 

For milk, a buffalo’s, e’en though but a quart of it. 

A city for living in, though oppression be there. 1 * 
Brothers to dwell midst, though there’s enmity there. 
And dinner of wheat flour, e’en though poison be in it. 

aft. ko , adj., prefix meaning bad e.g., kosahg = bad company; 
ko-samd — bad season ; ko-ndri = bad woman; ko gde = bad 
cow; ko bdchhpi , bad calf, etc., etc. 

“ Base ko-sahg, chdhe kusal , Tulsi yeh a/sos. 

“ Maihmdh ghatx samuhd ki , Rdwan baaid paros.” 

Live in bad company and hope for happiness—Tulsi 
that’s a pity! 

The sea lost its reputation because Rawan lived near 
it! 

(The sea was too near Rawan’s kingdom and lost its 
v reputation for being impassable. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners). 
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kokhan, n.f., belly, abdomen. 
jf\¥T, kothd, n.m., a cistern in which water is stored at a well. 

kothi, n.f., a big receptacle for storing grain. 

^Nri, kodd , adj., kneeling. 

“ Baithd mare , kodd pakfe. n 

(One) sitting hammers, (another) kneels and holds. 
(Answer—the blacksmith’s iron on the anvil). 

kof , n.m., bribe, bribery„ corruption. 
kotak , n.m., wrong, ill-endeavour. 

kothli , n.f., eatables tied up in a cloth and sent as a 
present to relation, etc. 
kod, n.m., wrath. 

kor, n.m., second watering, the first after sowing. 

44 Manghaar men nd diyd kor 
44 Kyd tere balddn le gayd chor 

Not given the second water in Magh ! 

What, had a thief run off with your bullocks * 

(Wheat must get canal water in Magh). 

Wtvr, kora , adj., 1. Mere. 

2. Unused. 

korbd , n.m., a middling season (between kdl and aambat), 
e.q., if there has been fodder, though no grain, it would be 
called korbd. 

kolu, n.m., I. Large round clod-crusher drawn by four 
bullocks. 

2. A sugar press. 

jfalft, kolri, n.f., a small round clod-crusher drawn by two 
bullocks. 

Jcolhu, n.m., same as kolv , q.v. 
kowdr , n.m., double doors. 

“ Rdngkaf gnjar do, kuttd-biltt do. 

44 Yeh chdron nd hon , to khule kowdfdn «o.” 

The Ranghar and Gujar a pair, the dog and the oat 
are another. 

When none of the four are about, open-doors and 
sleep (without bother). * 

(Thieves all). 

koaang , n.m., bad society. See ko. 
qfrg i TT, kommd, n.m., bad times, see undor ko. 
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aft*!, ko8nd y v.a., to ourse. 

“ Rose te hairi mare , soche te dhan horn. 

“ pdni men te ghi nikle to hhdweh hot biloe” 

If your foe died by cursing, if wealth came by think* 
mg of it. 

If ghi came from water, any one you please could 
work the churn. 

Cf. * If ifs and ans were pots and pans, 
k There’ld be no work for Mary’s hands.* 

rfhft kaudi, n.f., a small shell (kauri). 

kauliy n.f., 1. The outstretched arms. 

2. An armful. 

kauli bhamd, v.a., to take into one’s arms. To 
embrace. 

UTiitt krdni , n.m., a Christian. 

flvrtr krit , n.f., business (literally, what is done). 

kritrang , v.a., Poet, form for Sansk. krit ; done, doing. 


mw fchandy n.m., tract, oi large portion of a country (as in 
Handelkhaiid bankhahd ). 

khahdwa, n.m., turban, used by older persons, in which 
the cloth is twisted into rolls. 

*;r**T, khatkhatd i adj., firm (used of a good firm soil). 

W*T khatyd , part., past part, of khatnd , to be gained, so 
earned, spoils. 

itT, khada t n.m., dimple, depression, trench. 

khardohy n.m., wooden pattens, such as faqirs often use. 
khafduy n.m., fighting, quarrelling. 
kharydy adj., standing, stood (poetical form for Urdu 
khard). 

“ Ke liyd dchhd, ke diyd dcKkd t ke jaldya dchhd . 

“ Ke maryd dchhd , ke paryd dchhd , ke khafyd dchhd” 

What’s best taken ? (God’s name). 

What’s best given 2 (Charity). 

What’s best burned ? (Oil). 

What’s best mastered 1 (Wrath). 

What’s best fallen ? (Rain). 

* What’s best standing ? (A plough). 
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khandhi , n.f., an instalment. 
lchabdhat f n.f., labour, effort. 

WIT*, khabtdn , n.m., or adj., mad, crazy 
kkabbat , n.m., or adj., mad, crazy. 

Vii, khahbd i adj., left (as opposed to right). 
khar t adj., 1 . Hard, rough, coarse. 

2. Wild (spontaneous growth). 

“ Khet bigafd khar bathwd> sabha bigdfi kuf . 

“ Bhagat bigdfe lobh we, kesar ral gayi dhul.” 

The wild chenopodium spoils the field. 

Fools spoil society. 

Avarice spoils the devotee. 

And a mixture of dust spoils saflron 
khard , adj., good, pure, prime. 

VW khard sat, n.f., enmity. 

*4 kkark t n.m., a herd of cattle. 
kharch , n.m., cesses. 

kharf , n.m., a coarse sheet placed in a cart before loading 
grain. 

kharsd , n.f , the hot-weather season—four months. 

khald , adj., erect, standing (the ordinary form khafd is 
also in use). 

“ (iehuh kahe main qhapan ghaf'r, sab ndjah ka 
kahyuh pir . 

“ Dhdn kahe main sun dhdn , dye gaye kd rdkhun man. 

1 ‘ Je mere mdihen pax jde burd ghi, gdbrv kart lapka 
jhapki . 

“ Vrd kahe main sab men nika , jul jxihditdh ne merd 
kardiyd tikd. 

“ Je mere kar de dehi bafe , mdnus khd jdeh khale khah . 
“ Aur ndj sab boyo mat vd boyo china, khdye chinghwd 
ho jdye , god yd n jxtr jay e hind .” 

Says wheat, ‘ Tin ( f valuable^ of all grains, I’m called 
the chief*; says rice, * I’m president, and hold 
respect of all that come and go: if sugar and ghi 
are mixed with me, the young men corne running 
for me.’ Says mash, ‘I’m the smallest of all, yet 
the learned unite to mark their forehead with me. 
If you cook me with oyds, men will eat me as they 
stand. Sow all other grains but don’t sow china— 
if you eat it there’s heat in your water and weak¬ 
ness in your knees.* 

khali, n.f.. a heap of grain ready to be threshed. 
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mm khasm, n.m., 1. Owner, (Urdu khasm), 

2. Good farmer. 

" Kheti kha8mdh seti t hachh ageti hachh pachheti nakih 
to reti U reti 

Cultivation is with the good farmere; some crop 
early some late : otherwise it is all as sand. 

%rw khdng, n.f., a hot, withering wind (blowing after rain and 
injuring the young orops, chiefly in Sdwan)> 
wfiT khdhchchd , n.m., mud, slough. 

khdhd , n.f., a water-course in canal lands, the main 
distributary leading from a mori. 
m\*^ khdgar , n.m., a bull, 
wrn khdj , n.f., a rash, irritation of the skin. 
khdjd , n.m., food, sweets. 
khdt, n.f., bed. 
khdrd , n m., trouble. 

khall, n.m., a caste of carpenters (most of the carpenters 
of the district belong to this caste). 
khatox, n.f., wood-store in front of a carpenter’s house. 
khdd , n f., manure. 

mm khap n.f., I. Branch, tribe, of a race. 

2. Faction, party. 

wHft, khdpr t, n.f , a Bmall plot or field. 

khdr % n.m., dried leaves of gram used as fodder. 
wi^T, khdl , n.m., 1. The runnel of a well. 

2. Runnel carrying off water from village. 
ftNrpfT, khihdand , v.a., to scatter. 

f**T*rr, khihdand , v.a., to serfd ofl (a girl to her husband’s 
home). 

khichri. n f., a mixturo of hdjrd and muhg or of rioe and 
muhg cooked in water, 
ffefsr khifak , n.m., single door. 

fbrsrret, khildsi , n.f., a broad water-course, a government minor 
distributary. 

khissd , n.m., proverb, story, tale; Urdu qissd. 
khi8 f n.m. the first milk that flows after a calf is born* 
wmm. Jchuhdnd , v.a., to hinder. 
khurd % n.m., hoof. 
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“ Ockhl godi t baihgan khurd; le dyye ha nth d , kadi 
nd bird.” 

Small knees, egg-shaped hooves—bring (such bullooks), 
husband ; they are never bad. 

khurkdnd, v.a. to reprove. 

khtihtd, n.m., Two uprights in which the hub of a spinning 
wheel is fixed by an iron pivot. 
fchud, n.m., furrow. 

khudwdni , n.f., good rain, a furrow full. 
khednd , v.a., to drive off, eject. 

Mer, n.m., bad cold, influenza. 
khel, n.f., trough at a well, at which cattle water. 
kfioiy n.f., crushed cane u*ed for fuel. 
khotd , adj., bad, rascally, quarrelsome. 

1WT, khond , v.a., 1. To spoil (the common Uidu Bense is to 
lose). 

2. To pick. 

WtT, khor, n.f., earthen manger at which cattle feed. 
khori, n.f., 1. A scratch. 

2. Very light ploughing. 

tc Mdyh ki khori avr sink k\ jhori , poke bagair nd 

jar 

Magh’s ploughing, and a tiger*s-claw wound, never go 
without maturing. 

(The double meaning of paknd } to mature and to fester, 
is not capable of being rendered in English). 

WTOT, khold, n.f., buffalo or cow past bearing. 

WtWT, khcnvd , n.m., an insect that blights jou>dr and 

bdjrd. 

VtWPC khowdr , n.m.. or adj., base (corruption of Persian 
Ichwdr.) 

“ Gore kheti bdr bin , dtirndh seti piydr . 

“ Hdkim seti ofhnd , tinoh bdt khowdr .” 

Cultivating land near the village, without a fenoe, 
Close companionship with dums, 

Covering the face before the judge. 

All three matters are bad. 

W )qr , khosnd , v.a., to seize, snatch away, withdraw. 
khydSy n.f., remembrance. 
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9I*k, gahgwar , n.m., hero. 

if¥r gahdd, n.m., a cane (of sugar-cane). 

gandsa, n.m., a rough frame put under the plough to 

take the share off the ground when driving to and from 
the fields. 

9m gaj, n m., elephant. 

“ Dhili kokhan, kamr kas, jis ki pihdi Idl surahg. 

“ Us kd jdyd gaj char he, nd to alhat charhe torang 
Loose belly, tight back, red complexion—such a 
woman’s child will mount an elephant—if not at 
least a horse. 

JflMTifT, gathivand, v.a., to get mended or cobbled (of leather 
things). 

9W\ gadi , n.f., cup the lota of Urdu. 

»WT gatd, n.m., battens across the well-yoke. 

9% gad , n.f., thud, bump, qad-desi suddenly, violently 

“ Hari thi man hhari thi , bdhd ji ke bdgh men. 

“ Lataurd si khajri thi. 

k ‘ A yd thd mail kd, gad desi pari thi ” 

When green she was lovely in Babaji’s garden. 

She stood so blooming. 

Tame the mali’s son, down she fell thumpety. 

(Answer jowdr). 

Uf*. gaddar , adj., half ripe, ripening. 

“ Kachche phal sohdiwne, gaddar five miihdn. 
h We phal kaunse , jo pakke ho karwdn .” 

Unripe fruits are agreeable, half ripe sweet. 

What are those fruits that are bitter when ripe ? 
(Answer mankind—the three ages of children, grown 
lads, and old men are depicted). 

gad desi, adv., suddenly, violently. 
gadhal , n.f., dirt, mud (in water), 
mr. gan,, n.m., cloud, gathering clouds 
irarta*, gandholak , n.m., the time just after sunset. 

gamind, n.m., doing errands, fagging to another village, 
nift, gargari , adj., newly watered, wet. 
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garbh, n.m., 1. Pregnancy. 

2. Belly, womb ; garbh chhin jdna, to miscarry, 
to drop a child. 

Hlfa, galante, v.n., poetical form from galvd q.v.; it is either 
past tense or imperfect participle. 

JWWT. galnd , v.n., lit., to melt, so perish ; idiom., to thunder. 

“ A'p, galante pdndiyd, jajmdn bhi gdk .” 

The pandit perishing, ruins his client with himself. 
(The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge). 

gawdhd n.m., neighbourhood. 

UT gd t n.f., cow that has calved. 

gdnth , n.f. 1. Repairing, cobbling by a chamdr. 

2. Purse. 

3. Knot. 

Jit* gdnth seth , n.f., cobbling, mending. 

gandal, n.f., young shoots of sarson used for food 
(human). 

gdndar , n.m., a kind of grass (anatherum muricatum). 
jmrr, gdda, n.m., a big cart. 

J! v), gddi, n.f., cart, also train. 

Jim, gdt, n.m., body. 

JimT, gala, n.m., wooden bar, leather covered, making lip to 
prevent water tilting back into well when charas , q.v., is 
put down full. 

JIT^f, gddar , n.m., a jackal. 

“ Gadar ki maut dive, to gam sohih bhdje.” 

When the jackal’s to die, he runs towards the village. 
(Running into the jaws of death). 

,ji $jr, gddhld , adj., dirty, muddy (of water). 

Jim, gdbru , n.m., a youth. 

Jim, gdm, n.m., village. 

“ Gdm basdyd bdniye , par pare jab jdmye .” 

The baniya has founded a village ! 

Say so* when it’s finished.* 

Jinsft, gdmxu n.f., a small village. 

Jinn, gal , n.f., an abuse. 

Jiflmr, gdlnd, v.a., to liquefy, melt, so to destroy* 
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»TT gdh , n.m., 1. Poetic license for ghdo, q.v. 

2. An alligator or crocodile. 
gdhd, n.m., riddle. 

“ Bin sisan daht anek bane, bin kanthan gdwe rdg sutd. 
“ Pdn ki phik ne ddr kare, hjd sidhi ki rekh pe man 
chaltd. 

“ Bhaj le alekh Narinjan ne, is gdhe ne khole mdnus 
sutd 

Sans head and teeth too many : sans throat and sings 
a good song. 

Throws away the betel spittings: see how it follows the 
black line. Praise the invisible God—good man is 
he who solves this riddle. 

(Answer * a saw *). 

irmi, gdhtd, n.m., threshing by driving four to six bullocks over 
the crop. 

fasfTf, gitwdr, n.m., an enclosure, for stocking fodder, etc. 
faWTfT, gitwdrd, n.m., same as gitwdr> q.v. 
fiww, giyds, n.m., the 11th day of either half of the lunar 
month. 

fair gir} f n.m., a kind of crane or stork. 

girfi , n.f., a small round clod-crusher drawn by two 
bullocks. 

fai girt gdnth, n.f., a round closed bundle. 

n -f-» small uprights, resting on the pdt f q.v., in 
which the axle-bar of the well-wheel is fixed. 

gudri , n.f., two uprights supporting the spindle of a 
spinning-wheel. 

jH, gun 9 n.m., goodness, virtue, kindness. 

“ Jat nd jdne gun hared , chand nd jdne bdh . 

“ Chahdan ruhh katdeke kahdh ghisdoh gdh” 

The Jat does not appreciate good done him, the gram 
knows not the plough. When the Jat had the 
sandal tree cut, how could I salve my wound % 

(A pig used to plough for a Jat, and heal the wounds 
the Jat gave him for taking some gram as guerdon of 
his labours by reoourse to the sandal tree. So the 
ungrateful Jat cut down the tree—thereby “ killing 
the goose that laid the golden eggs.” A Jat 
1 requites kindness as little as gram does labour 

spent on it). 
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wi, gubbharnd , v.a., L To push or thrust in. 

2. To stitch roughly, cobble. 
iftjifT, gimdnd , v.a., 1. To plait, braid. 

2. To knead, pound. 

*flT, gtindhnd. v.a., same as gtindnd, q.v. 

“ Mitti kahe kumhar te f kyd gundhc moe. 

“ Ek din aisd hogd , ham gundhenge toe." 

Says the earth to the potter, why pound me so ? 

4 The day will come when I’ll pound you.* 

(The final words in eaoh line are Brij or Purabi and 
not Jatu). 

gunh t n.m., human excrement. 

gun , n.f., sack, load, pack, such as donkeys carry. 

“ Gadha nd kudd , kudi gtin." 

The ass didn’t jump but off jumped the load. 

(Used when some busybody puts his spoke into the 
wheel). 

an*!, qtind, n.m., the broken straw or stalk of jowdr (oompaie 
jhopi). 

gtimri, n.f., pimple, boil, bubo, 
amf gernd , v.a., to put down, throw down, throw away. 

$9 gehdn , n.m., wheat. 

<£ Gehun khdnd chdhe thd , sddh men kyon nd bdhe thn .” 

Did you want to eat wheat ? Then why didn’t you 
plough in Hdf ? 

5tar*r, gaighal , n.m., mud, slough. 
gail, postp., with. 

gailar , n.m., or n.f., stepchild, i.e., woman’s child by a 
previous husband. 

gailrd ? adj., past, gone before (of time). 

51**1 gaihnd , ad / mortgaged. 

gaihre , n.m., comfortable circumstances, prosperity, 
irtift, gochni , n f. mixed wheat and gram. 

gojrrd , n.m., a mixture of wheat, barley and gram, 
aftw gojh , n.f., pocket in a man’s coat, 
aftiffr, gojhd , n.m.. pocket in a boy’s 'chddar, 
godd, n.m., a knee. 

iftfh gori , n.f., same as jindraM, q.v., but dragged by bullocks, 
aft*, god , n.m., adoption of a relation as a son (taking into lap;. 
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jffa ^T*rT, 9°d 6nd } v.n., to be adopted. 

IhtT, god lend , v.a., to adopt, 
iffm, gond t v.a. 1. To push or thrust in. 

2. To stitch roughly, cobble. 

ifTpr^tT, qopiyd t n.m., sling used by a crop*watcher. 
afrPm gofiyd, n.m., as gopiya , q.v. 

jftffiw, gomdnd , n.m., the foundation of the kup , q v., made of 
cotton-stalks. 

iftTT, gord , n.m., bare ground outside the dhddi where the 
cattle stand or rest. 

‘ ‘ Ranghaf kd malahjd , guiar pe sidn. 

“ Gore kt kheti , kusal n/d jdn." 

Friendship with a Ranghar, favours done a Gujar. 
Farming by the village site,—expect no happiness from 
these. 

Qori, nf., a handsome woman (fem. of gord —fair). 
gol, n.m., sending cattle to another village to pasture. 
gold , n.m., 1. The top-leaves of the cane, cut off before 
stripping. 

2. Mud pellets slung by the crop-watcher, 
arfarm golan, n.f., recognition 

gowdf, n.m., same as uqdr, q.v. 

JffaTC, gowdr , n.m., villager, yokel. 

gou)dl, n.m., herdsman, cowherd. 
gosd , n.m,, dried cow-dung cakes. 
afafT, gohar , n.m., road, same as raitd or gauhdd > q.v. 

gohdnd , n.m., same as gaxoahd , q v. 
irfaft gohri, n.f., smaller gohar , q v. 

gohlya , n.m., the starling (known in the Pan jab as tiliar). 
gaundd , n.m., mad between villages broad enough for 
several carts. 

gauhdx , n.f., road between villages, bioad enough for one 
cart. 

qaurt, n.f., a cow that has calved (the word is in form 
diminutive but not always so in usage), 
afar qaun , n.f., the slope, down which the bullocks go in 
drawing water from a well. 

VT*r, ggdn , U.m., thought, idea, perception. 
gydni, adj., wise. 
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“ Qyani jhirwe gyan ne , ban ne ihirwe mar. 

“ Tirid jhirwe kuli ne > ahdherd jhirwe chor .” 

The wise pines for wisdom, 

The peacock for the wood, 

The woman for the well, 

The thief for the dark. 

WTO, gydras, n.f., same as atkddshi , q.v. 

WTO, gydly n.m., the sonless dead. Often propitiated as 
inimical. 


w 

W, ghatd, n.f., cloud. 

WWWI, ghatndy v.n., to decrease, lessen, be short. 

“ Bene dyi bundi , ghatiyd batdwe sut. 

Pay time for weaving came ; says he the thread’s 
short! 

WfTOT, ghardna, v.a., to get made. 

W«*rr, ghafvkndy v.n., to thunder (used of thunder in month o 
Sdwan only). 

gharaunchi , n.f., 1. A stand for propping carts. 

2. A stand for holding water-pots. 

Wift, ghadhi , n.f., an insect that blights bdjrd. 
w*r, ghan , n.m., same as gan, q.v. 

WW?, ghandy adj., much, many. 

WWWft, ghankhare , adj., much, many, veiy. 

W TOTO . ghamsdrty n.m., 1. Crowd. 

2. Collected produce of a field. 

wtfwT, gharrandy v.n., to thunder, 
wwfar, gharwdsdy n.m., house-keeping. 

“ Kari rand ka hyd gharwdsd 
It’s no home with a widow for wife. 

WTWt ghdoy n.m., sore, wound. 

WTO, ghdt, adj., less. 

WIVT, ghatd , n.m., loss, deficit. 

wrw, ghdrriy n.m., sunshine, suns heat. 

WTOf, ghdmafy n.f., a heat-stricken cow (from ghdm t q.v.). 
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W!*OTn*TT, ghdldmdld , n.m., irresponsibility, saying on© and 
doing another thing, confusion, disorder, 

“ Jdt jdt ke sale kar deh ghale indie .” 

All Jats are brothers-in-law, and do as they will. 

WTWT, ghdlnd , v.a., 1. To thrust in, put in. 

2. To fling down. 

3. To send off, send away. 

“ Ohare men nhn ghdlnd” 

Put salt in the pot. 

(A form of oath). 

“ Raht kuhivari dumm i sir men ghale tel.” 

The dum’s daughter remained a maiden, though she 
put oil on her head. 

(There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip). 

ims ** V! wn, ghds tuk kd wagt , n.m., evening time; the same as 
diwd bale or roiiydh kd waqt ; ghds tuk is a familiar phrase 
for the evening meal. 

fwff. ghirp, n.f , round earth-roller, or clod crusher. 

ghilfi , n.f., pot for heating ghi. 
ftrww, ghisdnd, v.a., to rub, or cause to rub. 

Wlfa ghxhs, n.f., same as gahdsd , q.v. 
ghiti , n.f., throat. 

tos, ghuhghat , n.m., 1. Silver fringe to the ojrhndy q.v., falling 
over forehead. 

2. Veil, idiomatically used in proverb for 
the beard of the wheat. 

“ Chane thanakde bddiye , masri phuldh ndl . 

“ Dhdn satudde bddiye gehuh ghuhghat ndl” 

Cut gram when it’s rattling, masri when still there are 
flowers, rice when softish and wheat when the beard 
is long. 

(The form of this proverb is Panjabi and not Jatu but 
it is quoted locally). 

ghuhdi. n.f., twisted strand of sani or dob or muhj , etc. 

* 

gher t n.m., a cattle-yard. 

gherni t n.f., a peg by which the handle ( hathli ) of a spin¬ 
ning wheel (charkhd) is worked. 

Wtw, ghogh, n.m., hole made by scraping out earth for 
, plastering. 

to, ghot, n.f., still moist heat. 
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ghotrm , v.a., to grind. 

^JUT, ghoftdy n.m., a donkey or a very small pony. 
ghosi, n.m., a cattle-dealing tribe. 


^Ntarr, chahbold , n.m., a kind of song (love song). 

5HTITT, chakdrd , n.m., gazelle. 

^JUT, chanak and , v.n., to be strained (of a muscle, 
etc.). 

nhatrd'i, n.f., 1. Curiniiigness. 

2. Pride. 

chamgatd , n.m., same as gala (q.v.) when leathei- 
covered. 

charkha , n.m., spinning wheel. 

"W*, charmakh. n.f., pegs of grass or hemp, etc., through each 
gwdri (q.v.), on which the spindle of a spinning wheel 
rides. 

char8, n.f., well-bucket. 

Wl*T, chaldwd , n.m.. marriage (the Until cert *cony called mak- 
lawd in Urdu). 

^Tift, chahdni , n.f.. cremation-ground. 

’JTO, chdk , n.m., the vessel in which the boiled sugar-cane juice 
is cooled and consolidated. 

^T*T, chalhd , n.m., masonry work in a sugar-press between the 
vessels in which the juice is boiled and cooked. 

VTKK, chalar, adj., clever. 

“ Sold sasu, sau bahu, tin khasrn , ghar char. 

“ Qdhd Edjd Bhoj kd , koi chdtar liyo bichar 11 

Sixteen mothers-in-law, 

A hundred wives. 

Three husbands, 

Four houses. 

Raja Bhoj 1 8 riddle : let some' wise man solve it. 

(Answer chaupar(“ draughts”)—I6pieces, 100squares, 
4 dice, etc). 

chddar bhij , n.m., light rain, enough to wet one’s 
clothes. 
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chdm, n.m , skin or leather. 

“ Bhar gayd merd Rdm mandyo , d gayd bhdi kill kholde , 
Raw mandyo. 

“ Bar bhaj le Rdm manuyo, d gayd bhdi kill kholde , Rdm 
mandyo” 

“ dunya bawri, kahe chdm ne Rdm.” 

“ Puchh marox bald hi kadhe apna kdm.' ’ 

It’s full, God keep us all. It’s come, loose the pegs, 
God keep us all. Sing to God, God keep us all. It’s 
come, loose the pegs, God keep us all. Oh Dddu , the 
world is mad : they call leather God. A man’s at 
work, twisting the tail of an ox. 

(The first lines are the song of the well sung by the 
man at the bucket, the refrain Rdm mandyo giving 
the time to the bullook-driver. Dddu , a great saint, 
hearing the refrain thought some religious ceremony 
was in progress, but coming up saw only some 
farmers and a leather well-bucket and broke out into 
an angry apostrophe). 

charmed , n.m., a donkey. 

msrr. chain , n.m., 1. Hardship oi oppression. 

2. Occurrence. 

chiuhii , n.f., small black ant. 
fafaTT, chihghwd , n.m., heat in urine. 

chitrmdshd , n.m., more commonly chomasd. q.v 
ftrarT*rf, chivdrndy v.a.. To pile or heap carefully, used 

(1) for heaping earth generally; 

(2) of binding a turban, 
faiir?, chintd , n.f., anxiety. 

Nht 3JTWT, ehimdjdnu , v.n.. to slip off, run away. 
chtri, n.f.. a bird. 

chirmlhi, n.f., a ratti, (liquorice seed) „',’j)art of a tola. 

chighra , n.m., same as chughra, q.v. 
chi), n.f., thing. 

chira , n.m., coloured turban worn by young men. 

W mr, chvhdd tvat, adj. or adv., division per stirpes, by wives 
(veils). 

WT, chvld , n.m., mouthful. 

chdhtna, v.a., to pick (with sickle) the heads only of a 
crop. 

chtighrd, n.m.,a small lamp used at shrines and iorDiwdU > 
etc. 
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cMri, n.f., glass bangle. 

*pf, chvbtar , n.m., buttook. 

“ Pahdr te ayx girr gdnth—eke chuta? eke dhkh .” 

Came a bundle from the hills—one buttock and one 
eye. (Answer—a jar of ghi). 

^[fifin', chutiyd , n.m., a fool (though not used coarsely the origin 
of the word is obscene.) 

“ Pair khardon bowan chalid , aur suthan paihn naldive. 
<k Yeh tinoh to asal chlitiye , bojh dhare avr i/dwe .” 

Go to sow in pattens, go to weed in trousers, 

Lift a load and sing—these three are thorough fools. 
VT, chan. n.m., flour. 

<N 

<111, ch(f, n.m., the 1st month of the year—March to April. 
chetjrd, n.m., litter of pigs. 

^>tr, chokha, adj., very fair, passable, satisfactory; sometimes, 
good, especially as an interjection. 

chojjdr , n.f., common meeting house of the village or a 
subdivision of it. 

chopr'i, adj., buttered, greasy (also chopfd ). 
chomdsd , n.m., the rainy season (4 months). 
chorahd, n.m., four cross-roads. 

^TTt chokH , n.m.. amaranth. 

chosang. adj., four pronged (of a pitch >>rk). 
chauhk , n.m., ventilation-hole, generally square m the 
centre of a roof. 

chauhsi , n.f., a coarse country cloth used by zamindars. 
chaukas , adj., strong, intelligent, firm, careful. 

Nar ndri kd pidr, sajan, turn dil men rakhnd. 

“ Nar ko dend mar , ndri ko chaukas rakhnd .** 

if thy wife has a lover, friend, hide it in thy heart. 

Kill the lover, and keep thy wife safe. 

(A riddle—lock (nar) and key (ndri )—Jock the lock and 
keep the key secret; t&ld marnd is to lock a lock). 

chauth, n.f., the 4th day of either half of the month. 
chaudash , n.f., the 14th day of either half of the month. 
^HT, chaund , n.m.. a herd of cattle when going to graze. 

chaupat, adj., open all round, desolate, so unguarded, 
careless. 

chausar , n.m., fourth ploughing. 
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TO, Mat, n.f., the sixth day of either half of the lunar month. 
W*l TOT, chhata paihr , n.m., the sixth watch of the day (Urdu 
ddht rdt). 

toKi, chhatord , adj.. extravagant, self-indulgent, luxurious. 

Wfl, chhard , n.m., large stick put round to fence a field. 

chharf, n.f , smaller chhard (q.v.). 

TOT, chhata , n.m., a plain finger-ring. 

WT, chhd t n.f., same as rang (q.v.). 

WT«T. chhdj, n.m., a winnowing fan. 

Wfif. chhdn , n.f., a thatch roof. 

WITO, chhaban , n.m., wattlings of the floor of a cart made of 
cotton stalks, dhandhain (q.v.), sar (q.v.), etc. 

WTTRT, chhdmd , n.m., a piece of red-coloured coarse cloth (chauhsi) 
worked in crewels, worn at the front part of a woman’s 
orhna (q.v.). 

TOT, chhduw, n.m., 1. Building (used on a survey of the accom¬ 
modation provided!. 

2. Shade. 

fwarr, ehhiknd, v.n., to be satisfied, exhausted, satiated. 
fTOfT. chhilfd , n.m., milk following khis (q.v.), for eight or ten 
days. After this comes ordinary dudh. 
chhihkd, n.m., 1. A large cattle muzzle. 

2. A basket or frame suspended from the 
roof on which milk, etc., is kept. 
chhinki , n.f., a small cattle muzzle. 
chhidd , adj., rare, sparse., few. 

“ Til chhtde , jauh sahghne, mehdak chdl jowdr . 

“ Tint pair men bajrd aur dhdn pair men char. 

“ Chhidi chhidi banshti ghore hinseh bdhar 

(Sow) til sparsely, barley closely joivdr a frog’s hop 
apart. Bajrd at a camel’s hoof distance, and rice 
four times as close. Cotton very sparsely—and 
there’ll be a horse to whinny at your door 

#tTO, chhipan , n.f., female tailor or dye-stamper. 

chhtpi } n.m., tailor or dye-stamper. 

TOTO, chhutpan. n.m , 1 Childishness. 

* * 2. Childhood. 
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WYWpr, chhutbhayyan , adj., (one) in low position, lowly. 

cihhe, interj., a noise used to make cows and bullocks drink. 
Wt, c hho, n m. 1. Touch. 

2. Anger. 

(Chho men and to get angry.) 

“ Manghsir jadd rang sir, Poh jade hi chho." 

In Maghair the cold is moderate, in Poh it strikes 
home. 

Wt*», chhorat, n.m., boy, loosely “ children ” 
chhord, n.m., boy 
wtft, chhori , n f., a girl. 

chholnd, v.a., to strip or peel, Urdu clihilnd 
w*k, chhaur , n.m., a big stock of pulls (q.v.). 
wWt, chhauri , n.f. a small stock of pulls (q v ). 


*1 

oifflir, jangal , n.m, Panjab country, cf. the Roman use of 
4 barbarus.* 

janjdl , n.m., trouble, misfortune. 

erJT, jag, n.m., 1 World. 

2. A funeral feast 

Kagd Ids kd dhan hare , koel kis ne di. 

14 Ek jtha ke kdran , jag apnd kar le ’ * 

Whose wealth does the crow take ? To whom does the 
kail give ought ? Yet one bv his tongue makes the 
whole world liis own. 

(Showing the benefits of a persuasive tongue). 

jathavl , n.f., elder brother’s wife; cf. drdn't, younger 
brother’s wife. 

The two wives hold these relationships to each other 
whether both husbands are living, or both after 
kardo (q.v.) are living with the surviving brother. 

jati. adj., celibate, continent. 

44 Banyd mit nd besiodh sati, t kdga hahs nd gadhd jati .” 

The baniyd*8 no more a friend than the prostitute an 
immolated widow. 

The crow is as near a goose, the donkey as soon would 
be continent. 
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sfWTWT, janawar n.ra., an animal. 

aprft, jandni, n.f., the threads of human hair stretched criss¬ 
cross from wheel to wheel of a spinning wheel. 

WT, jabar , adj., more, 
annt, jamdi , n.m., son-in-law. 

jdfahdhar , n.m., a disease due to malarious climate result¬ 
ing in swelling of the stomach. Dropsy. 
jalaihri, n.f., a halo round the moon. 

“ Sura) kuhdal chdhd jalaihri, tute tibe bhare daihrx .” 

A ring round the sun, a halo round the moon! 

The sand hills are washed away and the hollows filled 
up. 

(A sign of abundant rain). 

iraTCT, jawdra , n.m., fodder given to bullocks at midday. 

«rtw, jdhd, n.m., a tree, prosopis spicigerd. 

«TT*fT, jdkhrd , adj , nearly blind. 

«nwr jddd, n m.. the cold weather, four months. 
mm ftr«rr*r, jdn bindn, n.f., life and soul, essence. 
aTTWT, jabar, n.m., rank and deeply grown dub grass 

wror. jdyd , partic., born, so son, offspring, e g., rndhjdyd, kk sons 
of the same mother.” 

*!!W, jdl, n.m., or f., a tree (salvadora oleoides) (a big tree will 
be masculine and a small one feminine). 
fopfPSTT, jindrdld , n.m., a drag-rake dragged by men for level¬ 
ling high land. 

fan, jib, adv., relative—when ; 

correlative—then; 

e.g ., jib pdni dyegd jib bdri bodhge or jib pdni dyd , 
jib ihkh boyd ihd. 

When the water comes, then we will sow cotton; or — 
when the water came, we sowed cane 

foWRT, jimdnd , v.a., to entertain at meals, 
oftwr, jijd, n.m., sister’s husband 

“ Jije ke mdl par , sail lad bauli .” 

The sister-in-law goes half mad (with pride or envy at) 
her brother-in-law’s wealth. 

jiji , n.f., sister; used to actual sister or near cousin only, 
•ftw. jib. n.f., tongue (poetical jiba). 

jimnd , v.n., to be entertained to food. 4 
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jiv , n.m., life. 

1J¥, judh , n.m., war. 

WW*IT, julmdnd n.m., cruelty, oppression. 

jud , n.m., 1. The upper wooden bar in the yoke of a well- 
* bullock. 

2. The yoke of the plough or cart. 

•»’, jun, n.f., louse. 

{Jun is also the name of a tribe of Jdts). 

Juan hi mis , ghdgri gere .” 

Throws away a petticoat because of the lice in it ! ».e., 
any excuse is good enough ! 

V jur, n.m. yoke of a well. 

««T. jun , n.m., 1. Twisted strand of cane-tops foi binding 
sheaths of cane. 

2. A meal. 

3. A life (in the series of transmigrations ). 
wr, jum t n.f., louse. 

WHST, jul, n.m., a cubic measure, 10 by 10 by 1 baths usually, 
which is the unit when zamindars unite to dig their tank, 
it, je, conj., if. 

it», jeth, n.m., the 3rd month of the year. May to June, 
ifar, jetha , adj., first born, so best. 

“ Jeth jethi. sdfh lieli , sawan men hoi mi hltoi .” 

Jeth’s (cotton) is first and best, Har’s late, Snwan’s 
sowing gives no picking. 

itffir, jethul , n.m., nephew, son of husband’s eldei brother, 
jelt, n.f., a (two pronged) pitch-fork, 
iter, jewrd . n.m. a rope stronger than jewri (q.v.) nmde by 
twisting three ghuhdis (q.v.) together. 
iNft, jewri , n.f.. 1. Rope of the country, made by twisting two 
ghuhdis (q.v.) together. 

2. Survey-chain. 

“ Ali dekh he gargari, bahuti deni bo .” 

*' phtrli dyt jewri, ab ham ki<t bidh ho.” 

Seeing the soil moist and soft, he sowed a great deal. 
Round.comes the chain , now how can he make it less l 
(The proverb refers to a fluctuating system of assess¬ 
ment when the demand is adjusted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of each year). 

zail, n.f.. same as *hok (q.v.). 
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aft, jo, n.f., wife. 

aft*, jog, adj., worth, constructed with the inflected infinitive as 
“ karan jog” 

afta* aft*, jogam jog , adj., suitable, agreeable. 

“ Nadi kindre ghar kare, aur chori khatyd khde. 

“Jogam jog na behde, yeh tinoh chdl jdeh .” 

If a man builds a house on the banks of a stream, or 
lives on the spoils of theft: or mates unsuitably—all 
three will come to grief 

aftlfr. jognd. n.m., a jogi (mere jogi) 

(used in a contemptuous use). 

“ Ghar kd jogi jognd } bdhar gam ke sidh .” 

A jogi is a mere jogi in his own home but a saint in 
another village. 

‘ ‘ A prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country.” 

aft*, jot, n.f., band, yoke, yoke of oxen. 
aftfaT, jorya, n.m., the leader pair of bullocks in a cart, 
aftw, jot, n.m., leather strap passing from the yoke under the 
bullock’s neck. 

afrff, johar, n.m., a kachchd (unlined) tank. 

johfi, n.f., a small kachchd tank, 
aft, jauh, q.m., barley (same as jau of Urdu). 

“ Khare gehuh, pare jauh." 

(Cut) wheat still upright, and barley when fallen 


a; 

aratir, jhakaht. n.f., same as jhakkat (q.v.). 

anv*, jhakkat , n.f., labour, assiduity, specially mental labour. 

‘ ‘ Jhakkat bidyd, pachchat kheti 
Wisdom by industry, farming by toil. 

HlfW, jharak, n.f., noise made by churning milk or simmering 
milk. 

wmj, jhapaknd, v.n., to wink. 

*rt*T, jhdhkhd ,, n.m., large ventilation-hole in the roof of a 
zanundar’s house. 
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iftlTT, jhahjma , v.a., to shut. 

jhdkrd , nm.. a big; earthen water-pot with a wide 
. mouth. 

n.m., a shrub (zizyphus nummularia ), 

- so called when still growing. 

HTt^t, jhdlrd , n.m., a long hanging necklace, made of 
rupees. 

fitci, jhird, n.m., 1. Surplus canal water. 

2. Dripping water 
fwf, jhirnd , v.n., 1. To pine. 

2. To drip. 
jhind, adj., thin. 
nrl*T, jhirnd, adv., slowly. 

nfw, jhuhd n.f. 3 a clump of cotton opening in the pod. 
jhulna, v.n., to swing; to blow (of wind) 

“ Jdl kuddyd turd , to woh hhi burd. 

“ Bdhman bahdhe chhurd, to u>o/r 6^' burd 
£ ‘Sduxtn jhulid parwd , to woh bhi burd." 

A Jat riding a horse, that's bad. 

A Hrahman wearing a knife, that’s bad too. 

An east wind blowing in Saioan, and that*s bad 

mn, jhuhgd , n.m., a bullock with horns bent downwards. 

W, jhuhd, n.m., a kind of grass. (Anaihernm muricalum.) 

jhuhdi tor, n.m. one whose rights (as occupancy 
tenant only) are based on his or his ancestor’s having 
originally broken up the land, 
itr jherd, n.m., an unlined well, fallen in. 

MrfwfaT jhohiodhsd. n.m., camel thorn (alhagi maurorum). 

jhokan did , n.m., stoker at the sugar-press 
MftlTT, jhokd , n.m., stoker at the sugar-press, 
tflirr, jhokna, v.a., to stoke a fire. 

jhotd, n.m., buffalo of full age whether entire or not. 
jhoti , n.f., same as jhotji (q.v.). 
ifftvfT, jhotjd , n.m., buffalo calf of two years or so. 

jhotji , n.fbuffalo-heifer of two years or so. 
wfifT, jhord, n.m., stalk of muhg, moth, ufd, or gram, after the 
pods and leaves are shaken off. 
jhori, n.f., a wound. 
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tewfd, n.m., noise, disturbance, trouble 

tatiri , n.f., a bird (“the did you doit” of the Anglo- 
Indian) lapwing. 

3OTT, fcdwd, v.n., to be evaded, eluded, escaped. 

“ Kdl talja , fcaJdJ rid ta/e.” 

One may elude death, but not the kaldl. 

tdhgli , n.f., same as jell dosang (q.v.). 
tahdi, n.f., a small mud-bracket on a wall. 

*f¥, tdt , n.f., the pod of gram (with the pea intact), 
vivq, talas. n.f., the pod of gram after threshing. 

*T*T, tdtd, n.m , the screen of cotton stalks etc , erected round 
the sugar-press. 

tail sewd , n.m as dsrat (q.v.). 
tad, n.f., armlet worn only after gdond or chaldwd (q.v.). 
tapu , n.m , an island. 

tdhar , n.m., boy under the age of 15 or so (used in south 
of the district). 

Nf. tdl. n.m , a big bell. 

‘ Chhoti thi jib dhotam dhotd. baft liui jib lal. 

“ Budhi hui jib ndchan lagi band gale men tdl." 

When small it was hidden under the earth (?), when big 
it was red. When old it began to dance as if it had 
a bell on its neck. 

(Answer—‘ gram’). 

tikaura , n m., a heap of joivdr or bdjrd , ready for 
threshing. 

it , interj., Eh! girl (used to women in their paternal village 
only). 

find, n.f., fruit of hair (q.v.). 
tidt, n.f., full-grown locust. 
t^WT, tibd , n m., the crest of a sandy hill. 

vm, tukek , adv., one moment, usually with “ to stop.’ ’ Liter¬ 
ally ink probably means a piece, a part. 
tuk tuki , n m., goldsmith (onomatopoeic), 
n.m., a piece (of bread especially). 
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tumb , n.f., ornaments (collectively), jewellery. 
tek , nf w 1. Safety 
2. Prop. 

“ Chaim bhala nd kos kd , belt bhali nd ek. 

“ Qarzd bhala nd bap kd. Sahib rdkho tek." 

Walking’s bad, even a mile; daughter’s bad, even one 
of them. Debt’s bad, even one’s father’s, God save 
us from them! 

3W7, ieknd v.a., to affix, 

mohar teknd —to affix a seal. 
s’llIT, toknd, n.m., larger tokni (q.v.). 

•hit. tokni , n.f., brass water-pot used also for (jlu. 
totd. n.m., loss, ruin. 

“ Kud kheti nafd brdbar , mrd totd gdri men." 

A well, or farming, the gain (and the loss) are quits. 
All’s loss in driving a cart 

toh . n.f., search. 

tohnd , v.a., to search for. 
zhn, tanthd, n.m , winter sunshine. 


3 

thagdi , n f., cunning, deception. 

«WrT< thanakm , v.n., to rattle, jingle, tinkle 
tharnd , v.n., to shiver (with cold) 

*TWT, thddd, adj., heavy, thick, fine, 
nfl thddi ran, n.f., very heavy rain. 

{halt, adj., unemployed, at leisure. 

*«N, thund , n.m , pretence. 
inK, thekar , n.m., 1. Turn roster. 

2. The potsherds by which the roster is 
determined. 

thekd , n.m. the large round canvas sack in which grain is 
stored in a house. 

im, theth , adv., exactly, on the spot. 

thokd pill , n.m., carpenter (idiomatic in proverb only 

—onomatopoeic). 
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thoth, n.m., 1. Fool, bad husbandman, 
adv., 2. Exactly, on the spot. 

“ Barsehge katak diwdlx, aisd hi thoth aisd hi halt” 

If it rains m katak and at diwdli its all one for the 
good and the bad husbandman. 

®TOT. thold , n.m., 1. The minor subdivision of a village. 

2 A prick. 

3. A peck, of a bird’s beak or scratch of a 
man’s finger-nail. 

tholedar , n.m., an elder councillor of the village there 
is usually one for each thold (q.v.). 


dang, n.m., a pace, step. 

^ifarr, dahgravla , n.m.. a path for cattle. 

WTVT, dangwara , n.m., association of cattle or labour in cultiva¬ 
tion ; amalgamation of resources. 
mw, dand, n.m., punishment, fine. 

“ Nani khasm kare, deavtd dahd bhare ” 

The grandmother takes anothei husband, and hex 
daughter’s son bears the loss. 

“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 

Wv’tify dahdot, n.f , a form of salutation to Bairdgis. 
tnn , datna , v.n., to stay, stop, halt. 

^TWT, drawa, n.m., a scare-crow. 

dalhiyah, n m., a man who works a dal (q.v.). 
daht , n.f., cross-sticks to support the cart, when standing. 
dahkd , n.m , stalk of gram and other pulses. 

▼fir*. ddhgar , n.m., pi., cattle 

“ Sddhu ki kheti tinah k\ dhdhi , mehh aur ddhgrah 
K.” 

The spring harvest depends on three things—the dust- 
storm, the rain and the cattle. 
ddhtna, v.a., same as ddina (q.v.). 

ddhthli , n.m., stalk of muhg, moth and ufd before the 
pods and leaves are shaken off. 
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rt*r, ddnda, n.m., big ornamental ear-ring, 
wtfl, dandl , n.f., very small nose-ring worn simply to keep the 
hole open. 

vm, dakar, n.t , hard clay soil. 

WUr ddk marnd , v.a., to leap, to jump. 

This term is used for leaping feet first into water. 

irvirr, ddtrn v.a., 1. To stop. 

2. To rebuke. 

Vltfr, ddbfd. n.m., 1 A small pond. 

2 A small low-lying plot of ground 

ww, ddbh , n.f. a kind of graiss. (Eragroslis cynosuroides). 
WTO, damchd, n.m.. a platform built up to watch the fields and 
scare birds from. 

VIV. dd !, n.f , 1. Branch. 

2. Bucket lift used to lift the canal water onto a 
higher level 

*niT, data, n.m., a basket. 

wiNt, ddltyd, n in., a man who works a ddl (q.v.) 
dikri , n.f., same as jindrdld (q.v ). 
digarna. v.n., to go away go hack, 
vtw, dimaky n.f., white-ant 
13TT, dungd adj., deep. 

W, dubh. n.f., a kind of grass. (Cynodon daciylon ) 

^* 1 , dewd, n.m., a stile across a ditch, allowing men but not 
cattle to pass. 


daihr , n.m , 1. Flood. 

2. Land where 


floods collect. 


“ Cha charm chaugnd, je daihr dyd ho. 

If the flood comes betimes, the grant’s fourfold in 
Chet . 

dongard n.m., drizzling rain (Sufficient to plough on.) 

dob dem % v.a , i. To drown, so 
2. To spoil. 

ttar, doly n.m., iron-bucket. 

dauly n.f., boundary, ridge, of a field, 
wfa tftf, daule lor , n.m., heavy rain, enough to break down the 

field boundary. 
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dhanchar, ri.rn, bad cold influenza, 
wvw dhandhain, n.f., aeschynomenc indica. 
srtt, dhahdhoi, n.f., the first washings of the cauldron after the 
cane juice has been boiled (the perquisite of the stoker). 
dhabs n.m., friendship, affection. 
dhobi , n.m , a friend. 

dhalke , adv., from dhahui (q.v.) steadily, slowly (cf. dhulke 
trotting). 

3HWT, dhalnd, v.n., 1. To roll. 

2. To decrease, decline. 

3. To spill, trickle. 

“ Papvd jeth ki gdje, din bahatlar bhdje. 

“ Papua sddh ki gale , din pahtdlix dhale .” 

If if thunders on the first of Jeth (the clouds) will dis¬ 
appear for 72 days; if it thunders on the first of Har. 
they will roll away for 45 days. 

dhdi , n.f., cry. 

dhahk , n.f., buffalo or cow past bearing. 
vf¥T, dhdhdd , n.m., same as dhdhdha (q.v.). 
vt*T, dhdhdha , n.m., a bullock past work. 

dhahdhi , n.f , a cow past bearing. 

*7ifT, dhdnd, n.m., 1. The superstructure of a well. 

2. A small hamlet (usually of tenants’ 
houses) in the middle of an estate. 
I’Tifh dhdnU n.f., same as dhdjid (q.v.). (hamlet) but smaller. 
WTO, dhdl, n.m., 1. Way, habit. 

2. Shield. 

dhisalnd, v.n., same as kantdnd (q.v.), (to shrink). 
dhi f n.f. a ridge between fields to hold up the rain. 

TfiPC. dhihkar. n.m., 1. Thorny branches (used for fencing). 

2. Heap of jhdf (q.v.), cut green for 
fodder or making a hedge. 

ft**, dhi tor , n.m., heavy rain, enough to wash away high 
ridges. 

i |t %, dhe f€ f interj,, a noise made to call buffaloes up from 
watering. 
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5 MfWf, dhai papia , v.n., to fall down. 

dhong , n.f., same as thok (q.v.). 

▼twT dhobrd , n.m., a broken earthen or raetal vessel. 
vH, dhor, n.ra., cattle. 

“ Jeth basdwe kdmli . mdgh basdwe dhor. 

“ Sdwan banc ghost, to shah fee chor .” 

Buy a blanket in Jeth or cattle in Maghl 
Turn cattle-dealer in Sdwan \ Is the man a money¬ 
lender or a tlnef 1 

dholnd, v.n , to blow 


?T 

taht, n.m., same as gaihre (q.v.), good circumstances; used 
with v. baithna only. 

HHT. taknd, v.n., to perceive, to consider, to think to oneself, 
mine, tagar , n.m., a heap of earth mixed with water to make 
plaster or mud mortar. 

TfirilT, iajnd, v.a., to give up. 
mi*nr, tattayd , n.m., a kind of hornet. 

HHt. tapnd, v.n., to be famous, notorious, 
mrfijr, tarsana , v.a., to thirst for, tantalize, t-ase. 
wsrtit. laloti , n.f., the bottom wooden bar, parallel to jrn (q.v.), 
in the yoke of a well-bullock. 

?r*qfrT, tasld, n.m., a big iron saucepan for cooking sweets, etc. 
taheld , adj., early (crop). 

“ Sdwan paihli dasmih , je rohnt ho. 

“ Tahetd samd nipje, chintd karo nd ko .” 

If Rohm (one of the lunar mansions) falls on the dark 
tenth of Sdwan , there’ll be an early harvest, let no 
one worry about it. 

*Tt, tdl, n.f., wife of father’s elder brother. 

HT«, idu, n.m., fathor’s elcy. brother. 

nniq, Ides, n.f., wife of/husband’s or wife’s father’s elder 
brother. “ * 

tdesra , n.m., husband’s or wife’s father’s elder brother, 
iflf, idku, n.m., iron spindle in a charkhd or spinning w'hecl. 
tdkr'h n.f., weighing scale 
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wnqft, tdgji, n.f., silver waist-chain worn by males only. . 

WTfT, tdfd, n.m., ohill. 

14 Hare chane dekhkar , mat nd dil men phtiL 
“ Tdfd pdld par gayd , mdrd gayd sah phtil.” 

Don’t blossom (into hope) at the sight of green gram. 
Came cold and frost, and all the flowers died. 

(“ Don’t count your chickens before they are hatohed ”), 

HUT, tdt, adj., warm, hot. 

WTW 1WM1 , tdn bajdnd , v.a., to cope with. 

WTWT, tdnd, v.a., to heat. 

WTO?, tdpafy n.f., land which is hard from having borne an 
autumn crop or an irrigated spring crop, 
wn: tdr , n.f., comfortable circumstances, prosperity. 

WTO, tard , n.m., a star. 

WTT Hwr, tdr bdithnd , v.n., circumstances to be comfortable. 

WTtr, idl, n m., clapping of the hands, e.g., tdl bajdnd , to clap 
the hands. 

WTWftT, tdhnd, v.a., to drive off. eject. 

ftwTt? tigdi, n.f., advance made by Government for agricultural 
objects (corr. of takdvi). 

ffcirf, tiryd , n.f., wife, woman. 

“ Ohand antkd barsna, ghani antki dhup. 

“ Ohand antkd bolnd , ghani antki chup, 

“ Sdwan antkd bar and , Jeth antki dhup. 

** Bhdtdh antkd bolnd , Uriah antki chup. ’ ’ 

Too muoh rain, too much heat 
Too much speech, too much silence (are bad except) 
Much rain in Sdwan is good, and much heat in Jeth , 
Much speech in bards and much silence in women. 

ftlTt, tiwai, n.f., a small 3-legged stool (Urdu tipdi). 
fH W TWT, tiwdyd , n.m., the winnowing stool. (Cf Urdu tipdi,) 
fww, tis f n.f., thirst. 
ftTWIWI, tisdyd, adj., thirsty. 

'* Ohdli utrd t hdld bur t kyauh tisdyd jde aai sur .” 

The north wind blows, and the chaff flie? about: why 
does the thirsty pig go away ? 

(Because the north wind means rain and the pig knows 
that he will thirst no more). 

t(j, n.f., 1. A girl’s festival on the 3rd of Suit Sdwan 
(a.v.). 

1 The 3rd day of Wither half of the month. 
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‘ Sawan paihli panchmn je chamkegi btj. 

“ Wn to damche, main kheldngi tij 

If it lightens on the dark fifth of Sdtmn, do you build 
your stand to watch the crops from: Til keep mv 
holiday. 

W, titar pankha , adj., feathery—applied to clouds or any 
thing that suggests a feather. 

ifhi, til, n.f., a set of woman’s clothing, viz , orhna , ahgi and 
ghdgri. 

tisar , n.m., third ploughing. 
tuphdn , n.m., lying, untruthfulness. 

QWI*, tuphdmn , n.f., a liar or ill-conducted woman. 
tuphani , n.m., a liar or ill-conducted man 
n.in., horse. 

“ Ujld bhojan , gde d/uzn, ghar Jcahmhti ndr. 

“ Ghauthe pith turang ki, bahisht nishani chdr,’ 9 
Good food, a cow for wealth, at home a thrifty wife. 
Fourthly the back of horse—these are the four marks 
of heaven. 

3Tr, turd, n.m., same as turang (q.v.). 

3*, turt , adv., immediately, quickly. 

turd , n.m., straw of wheat, barley and aochni, etc. 
qprr, ftbuf, v.n., to miscarry. 

tcfd , n.m., a mixod crop of sarson (sown broadcast and not 
in lines) and wheat; sometimes used of kharif mixtures too. 
tpit taind v.n., to be heated, 
ifrfr, tofd , n.m. scarcity, want, 
itl^cr. tol, n.f., news, information. 

Wfrt, tosh , n f., the 13th day of either half of the month. 
taul, n.f., hurry, haste. 

“ Torid hal jofid , urdah chhodlbel . 

“ Kitni taul kar U sdle, pakegd men gel .” 

When the toria was sown, the urd had put out its ten¬ 
drils. (Said tho toria to the urd). However much 
haste you make, you bl|wkguard, I’ll ripen with you. 
(Toria is a very quick-growing crop. Said, brother-in- 
law, is here, as usual, used abusively). 

iffanr, tauld, adj., quick 
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taule, adv., quickly. 

IVY*T, tyauhkhd , n.m., trijunction pillar. 
wK tyaur , n.m. eyesight. 

tr&f, n.m., a tax levied by the village community on 
merchants and craftsmen. (Corr. of Urdu Ahtrdf prob¬ 
ably). 

tras t n.m., trouble. 

tf. tref , n f., crack, fissure, in a building or in soil. 


* 

iWT- thamnd , v.n., to stay, stop, halt 
mer, that , n.m., mound, hill. 

thali , n.f. liigh-lying sandy soil, or sand hill. 

IffT, thalsnd , v.n., to slip. 

nm, thdn, n.m., a small shrine to any deity, e.g., radii kd than. 
UTIir, thdjmd , v.a., to settle, to fix. 

thdmna, v.a., to stop. 

«nir, that , n.m., a big metal plate. 
trT*ft, thali , n.f., a small metal plate. 

thdwar , n.f , Saturday, 
tft*, thok , n.f., minor subdivision of a village 
ifruT thoihdy adj., empty, hollow. 

“ Thothd chand , hdje ghand .” 

Empty gram makes much noise 

(i.e.y A jaok in ofliee gets above himself). 

wnrr, thydwnd , v.n., to be got (as Urdu milnd in that sense). 


5 

^nr, dakhan , n.m., the south. 

^wrt dakhandh , adv., southwards. 

dakhandi , n.f., southwind or adjeotively with 
south (wind). 

dakhandnhdy adj., southern. 
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wft dakkshni, adj., southern. 

(This form is good Hindi hut I have never heard it in 
the District except in the proverb.) 

“ Mdh't poM da/chshnt , Sdwan Jcesi lalchshmi .” 

South wind in Maqh and Poh , there’ll he wealth like 
8a wan'8. 

dagpi, n.m., road, same as gaundd , rdstd, etc. (q.v.). 
dachhna n.f., charity in cash, paid to a Brahman after 
feeding him. 

“ A/car kar mal ar /car , Zchir par shakar kar. 

“ line. men chuld leun , dachhna kd fikar kar." 

Play what tricks you will, put some sugar on the rice. 
I’ll just drink a sip of water, do you think of a present 
for me. 

(So says the gieedy Brahman to the dat). 

damgajd, n.m., deception. 

^RTT, damrakhd, n.m., same as kdkrd (q v.). 

damn?, n.f., husband *s younger brother’s wife; see note 
on jaihdni 

TOf. dahjd , n.m., half-ground wheat or jo war or hdjrd , cooked 
in water—a sort of porridge 
dalhiz , n.f.. same as paidt (q.v.). 

^■pr, dawdt , n.f., a small wooden bracket to hold {diwd ) lamp. 
da wad m, n.f., the 12th day of either half of the month. 
dasmth > n.f., the 10th day of either half of the month 
tlahar , n.m., flood or land where floods collect. 

dahdna , n.ra., same as khdhd (q.v.). 
ddhti, n.f., same as drdnti (q.v.). 

<i^T, ddjnd, ™ ’ J- to burn, be burnt. 

Lakfi kahe kumhdr te, kyd ddjcqd moe. 

“ Ek din aisd hogd, ham ddjdhge toe." 

Says the wood to the potter, 4 Why do you bum me? 
The day will come when I’ll burn thee.’ 

(The form of the last word in each line is Hrij or Purabi 
and not Jatu). 

ddti, n.f., same as drdnti (q.v.). 

*H(r, dddd , n.m., applied respectfully to a Brahman, especially 
in addressing him, e.g ., the village of Wazirpur is called 
Ddddn by the people because of the Brahmans living in it 
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ddmni , n.f., lightning. 

ddru, n.f , 1. Medicine 

2. Wine or spirits. 

*T*Y, ddhoh, adv., entirely, altogether, absolutely. 
ddhna , v.a., to burn, 
din, n.m., 1. Sun 
2. Day 

ffir firt, chkipe , n.m ,-chaathe paihr .—The 4th watch of the 
day—evening. 

fqpr ¥1TT, diw or dm dhaleh m n.m., = tisre paihr. —The 3rd 
watch of the day—afternoon. 

fkmwr Kisff, din nikal rahna, n m.,-dthwdri paihr. —The 8th 
watch of the day—early morn. 

diwd bale , n.m., lamp-lighting or evening time 
pWlT, dukhald , adj., in pain 

duretd, ad]., at a distance, far, e.g. duretd bhdi , a 
distant cousin 
yin, durlabh , adj., difficult 

duhnt, n t , any vessel into which an animal is milked, so 
milking-pail 

duhdt , n m., a fool, an idiot 

v* duti , n f , liar exaggerator (a term used among women). 

dud , adj , belonging to caste, used in the question, turn kaun 
dud so ? = To what caste do you belong * 

dudhal , adj., milch, giving much milk. 

“ Ode to dudhal bdhki aur tez bdhki ghofiydh. 

“ Mard to marof bdhka aur lihdz bdhki goridh 
A oow’s glory is her milk (lit. the milch cow is glorious) 
and a mare’s her pace a man’s his pride, and her 
modesty a woman’s. 

tfujT, dvdhyd , adj., milky, applied to clouds when general rain 
is going on, in contradistinction to the black clouds of a 
local storm 

fvv, dhhhar , n.m., discomfort, difficulty. 

“ Qhofiydh dhhhar bhddwd maihsdh dubhar Jeth. 

“ Marddh dhbhar pisnd, bahhdh dubhar pef.” 

Bhadon means discomfort for the mare, and Jeth for 
the buffalo; grinding for the man, and pregnancy lor 
the woman. 

deautd , n.m., daughter’s son. 
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derut , n.m., son of husband’s younger brother, 
wnr, dcsd bharan, n.f., general rain. 

desauld , adj., affeoting the whole country side, wide¬ 
spread. 

dehi, n.f., body. 

deftl, n.f., sill, threshold of a door. 

dehli, n.f., cross-beam or stone across the mouth of well 
on which the superstructure is reared. 
daink adj., ten. 
daihm , n.m., still heat. 
daihshat, n.f., fear (used with v., mdnnd). 
dolcanyd , n m., an ofhnd (q.v.), worked on both hems 
do} , n.f., the 2nd day of either half of the month. 
dotyi , adj., land successively cultivated in both harvests 
dotrdli , n.f., a rake. 

dopahrd , n m , the 2nd watch of the day. 
dosang, adj., two pronged (of a pitchfork). 
dosar, n.m., second ploughing. 

^hTT, dohd, n.m., verse. 

drdnti. n.f., bill-hook used for stripping sugar-canes and 
for purposes of reaping. 




V*T ,dhands'i, n.m., business. 

ijifT, dhandhdi n.m., same as dhahdd (q.v.). 

*f *7 dharuknd, v.n., to thunder. 

Mil, dhan, n.m,, wealth, property. 

** Je tere kahthd dhan ghand, gdfi lcar le do. 

“ Je tere kahthd dhan naliin kdlar hdfi bo. 9 * 

If you’re very rich ,my husband,take and dri vc your oart. 
If you’re poor, sow cotton in hard soil. 

dhanu adj., or n.m., 1. Rioh. 

2. Owner. 

vff* dharti , n.f., land, soil. 

“ Ghhdwe men sowe, jab lagiyd bisdkh. 

* ‘ Gerctiyd khdd , tdpti thi dkarti. 

“ Din ne kare rakhwdl , rdl ne khd jde harni .” 

Sleep indoors in Baisakh , mulch the ground when its 
baking hot, watch your crops by day (and let) the 
buck eat them by night—(heavens, what a fool!) 
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ifWlUT, dhawdnd , v a., to have washed. 

dhdhgarld , n.m., a mixture of mung , mdsA and mofA. 

DTi dAdA, n.f., fear of, danger from. 

WOT, dhdgldy n.m., same as dhdhgarld (q.v.). 

dhdri, adj. or n.m., L. Vigorous, energetic, of man or 

bullock. 

2. A robber or dacoit 

The Lyallpur Colony is known 
here as Duld dhap k\ bar. 

WIT, dhdpnd, v.n., to be satisfied. 
dhi t n.f., daughter. 
dhindh, n.f., same as dh'inu (q.v.). 

“ Kheti kar Ic dhdn ki , dliindh rakh le gde. 

1 Kapjre rakh le kamli , to bighd ck nd joe.” 

In farming go in for rice, in cattle (lit. cow)-keeping 
for a milch cow—in clothing for a blanket; then 
you won’t lose a single hiqha. 

dliinn, n.f , a milch cow. 

“Saga same bach dr {ye, dhinn Phdqaii wt A.” 

Know a friend m time (of trouble) and a milch cow in 
Phagan. 

‘ Ko-same ’ is a variant for * Mina 1 and gives the above 
sense 

iftilf, dhimd , adv., slowly. 
dhumar 3 n.f., fog, mist 

OTT dhurd > n.m., the axle-tree of a well-wheel. 

dhupid , v.n., to thunder 
W dhul. n.f., dust. 

“ Cheuhti le ahde chali , chipd nahdwe dhvl. 

“ Shddi kahc Bhddli, barkhd ho bhar pur. 9 ’ 

The ant carries her eggs, the sparrow’s taking a dust- 
bath. Says Shadi, “ Eh, Bhadli there’ll be rain in 
plenty ” 

ift. dho, n.m., ounning, deception, fraud. 

ifW dhwi, n.f., 1. The wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart. 

2. Cattle generally. 

3. Used metaphorically for the leader of an 

enterprise. 

Vft, dAorc, postp., in possession of, near (equivalent to Urdu 
1 pds). 
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dhaunjy n.m., same as ki\d (q.v.), but netted with barri 
(q.v.) instead of with cotton stalks 
dhaun , n.m half maund, 20 seers. 

*W, dhauld , adj., white. 

Wtanftn, dhaulposh , n.m., a native gentleman (a barbarous 
equi valent of Urd u sv fed posh ). 

WIT*, dhydn , n.m., thought. 


* 

**rv, nang malanq, n rn , solitary, alone, a man with no 
lamily of his own. 

naqri , adj , belonging to a naqar or small town, townsfolk. 

naftihVi, n.f., the small peg in the halas (q.v.), which 
admits of the yoke being adjusted backwards and for¬ 
wards. 

*l?f, nadhel , n.f., same as nafdhli (q.v.). 

*<iK nanad, n.f., husband’s sister 

nandut, n.m , son oi husband’s sister. * 

«rwro nansdl , n.f., maternal grandfather’s house. 

*W noth , n.f., a large nose ring worn only af* n* mairiage. 
iH[r*, naddn, adj., ignorant, foolish (of a child). 

naddrad kudh'i , n f., a deseited house. 

*^WT naputa y adj., childless. 

infill, napoj , adj., weak, feeble (of a man, animal, or soil). 

11*%, namaste , interj., a form of salutation among Aryd Smdjisfs. 
W*t *PttW* name ndrdyaUy interj., a form of salutation to 
Gos rt ms. 

irftwr, narol, adj., clear, cloudless. 

**, nark, n.m., hell. 

“ Khar bhojan ajhd dhan , ghar kalhdri ndr. 

“ CJiauthe maile kdprey nark nishdni chary 

Coarse food, a goat for wealth, at home a shrew for 
wife; fourthly dirty clothes—four marks of hell. 

W*r nal t n.m., hole or lair of a large animal, especially of wolf 
w*rfan\ nalaundy v.a., to weed, hoe. 

T, nalndy v.n., to be weeded, be hoed 
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wtarr, ndhgld , n.m., the rope joining the jtid (q.v.) to the tafati 
(q.v.) at their extremities in a well-yoke. 
iWt, ndndniy n.f., rope on the well-yoke into which the Ido 
(q.v.) is fixed. 

WT% nake tor, n.m., same as dan e tor (q.v.). 

HR, nag , adj , 1 . (A plough), lighter than ordinary one, for 
sowing 

2. A big (snake). 

WRWT, ndtndy v.n., to deny, refuse, go back on one’s word, re¬ 
pudiate. 

“ Bans chari wAtni hake, hot ndto mat ko . 

“ Main ndti ndtni bhayi, ndte so ndtni ho .” 

Says the ndtni when she’s climbed the pole, “ It any 
has ought (to give) let him not refuse. I refused 
and became a ndtni , refuse and become one too.” 

(A ndtni is a femaie acrobat, and the punning of the 
original can be faintly reproduced by calling an 
acrobat a ‘ ‘ knottei ’ ’) 

WRTT, ndtwd , n.m., second calf. 
nar , n.f , a nerve. 

nart f nf., a leather strap joining the yoke to the plough. 
HTf HTW?, ndr karnd, v.n , to be proud. 

WTWT, ndnkd f adj , maternal grandfather’s. 

HTHT, ndmd, n m., money or coin. 

WTT ndr, n.f., a woman. 

WITT, ndrd, n.m., a young ox broken to plough, as hahrd (q.v.). 

wrft, ndri , adj , same as nag (q.v.), (plough), 
n.f., a woman. 

‘ ‘ Nar par nari khafi t nar nari ke hath. 

‘ ‘ Nar nari bhejid , gayd awaz ke sath .” 

Female standing on male, male in female’s hand. 

The female thrown a male which has gone with a 
whirr! 

(The riddle refers to a girl watching the crops and 
standing on a platform (ddmchd n.m.). In her hand 
a sling (gopiya n.m.) with which she slings a mud 
pellet {gold n.m.) whioh whistles as it goes). 

ftRTOR, nidman, n.m., a hole dug in the earth for drinking 
water (the word seems to be peculiar to the south of the 
district). 

nikahdy adj., clean, thorough, careful (of ploughing). 
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ffrafl n, nigodd, adj., worthless, ill-tempered. 

“ Tafke ki bddli, aur rdnd Jcasumbe nahd. 

94 Main nigodi yun kahun, donoh ki burl hal." 

Clouds at dawn, and a widow who bathes in saflron! 
I, poor wretch, so say—‘ both bode ill! ’ 

nigofd , adj., same as nigodd (q.v.). 
fwafftCT, nigodd , adj., rare for nigodd (q.v ). 
fi|H, nit , adv , constantly, always 

nindhari , n.m , one who subscribes at marriage time 
See neaundd . 

f«W9. nipat, adj., very, too (intensive) 

ftweUTT nipjnd , v.n , to be produced, * turn out 1 (of crops). 

“ Thali dhani ne yun kah( tu mainnc mat hoc. 

“ Main bighd nipjun nahin , lainne dungt khoc .” 

Says the sand hill to its master, “Don’t you sow me 
“I’ll produce nothing to the bigha , but only rum 
you.” 

ftnjTff. nifram , adj., at leisure, leisured 

Dekh pay at chopp kyun tarsuwc ji. 

Lukhi sukhi khdeke Ihandd pdni pi. 

Dtkh para? chopr't , dhai par bayimdn. ■ 

Do ghari ki be sharmi dih paihr nifram. 

(Says the ascetic)—“ Why fret your nor* to see another’s 
buttered bread ? Eat dry bread and drink cold 
water. ’ ’ 

(Answers the glutton)—“When you see another’s buttered 
bread, covet it (lit fall down), you blackguard. An 
hour’s shame—and you’ll be at leisure all the day ’ 

WfT, nibtfd , n.m., decision, settlement, 
firm*, nimdn, n.m., low-lying ground 
fvmrwr, nimdnd, adj., 1. Low-lying, also of low class 
2. Simpleton. 

“ Ekld mirg , duja sal , jhote chafid mile gowdl . 

“ Tin kos lug mil jde felt , to maut nimdne str par 
kheli. ’ ’ 

If you meet a solitary antelope or next a jackal, or a 
herdsman riding a male buffalo—or see an oilman 
within three miles, then, Simpleton, death is playing 
over your head. 

nimbafnd , v.n., to be finished or settled, 
firan, nimbhnd , v.n., to pass, to do, to serve. 
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nirdsd, adv., dearly, emphatically, severely. 

“ Jeth mas jo tape nirdsd , to jdno harkha H dsd 
If Jetli stokes up with a vengeance, then know there 

is hope of rain. 

ft* ,Mtrfe,, n.m., hell, as nark (q.v.). 

finiw, nirdhan , adj., penniless. 

nirdhand , n.m., a pauper. 

fW rtft, nirnabasi , adj., with empty stomach, hungry; also 
used adverbially. 

M, nirp , n.m., a king, a prince. 

filMfjf, nirbhag , adj., wretched (a term of abuse). 

“ Kattar ke khet men , pachh pachh marr gowdr . 

‘ ‘ Sab 8e woh nirbhag , jiskd biswd kdr 

In a hard field the villager dies of his toil. He’s the 
most unfortunate of all who«*e land is sour. 

, nirbhai , adj., fearless. 

fihdi, bhainoi, bhdhja, bhaydn aur bhohpdl 

“ Pdiichon bhambc chhor ke, nirbhai karo beopar ” 

Brother, brother-in-law, nephew, lord and king {lit. 
the tutelary gods of a village), avoid these five bh’s 
and tiade without fear. 

(The last two are apparently added for alliterative 
reasons. Avoid youi own relations in trade!) 

fwt nirsd, adj., worthless, bnd. 

ftOTf. nisdf , n.m., justice (corr. of Urdu m«9ri/). 
mV,n.m., water, particularly in the eye. 

“ Gujar godd , jdhd jay, bar pi pal sikhraht. 

“ Jdt hared jab jdnye , jab ahkheh ntr dhalaht ” 

Know a Gujar beaten when his knees (are on the 
ground), a jand tree when its roots (are dry), Apipal 
tree when ils top (is dry), and a Jat when tears 
trickle from his eyes. 

nirna , v.a., to water or provide with food. 

■WT, nugrd , adj., ungrateful, an ingrate. 

“ Nugrd mdnas mat milo , aur papi milo hazdr . 

“ Ek nugre ke 8%8 par , sau pdpi kd bar.” 

Don’t meet an ingrate, though you meet a thousand 
other sinners. One ingrate bears on his head the 
load of a hundred sinners. 

(Ingratitude the worst of crimes). 
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•1. ne, n.f., a wooden block placed on ground for chopping fodder 
on. 

nedu , adj., bad. worthless. 

ihftin, neautd, n.ra., 1. Entertainment (of a Brahman). 

2. As nyaundd (q v.). 

Trepan men punji gayi , chawan men gaya bij. 

“ Pac hpan men neauid gayd. chhapan men sab c/m. 

“ Satdwan ke sal men lagd mahind Jeth. 

“ Haize hi bcmdri hut chhutd muhh aur pel f.” 

In 1953 (Bikramajit = A.D. 1896) stores ran out, in *54 
seed was not left, in *55 there was nothing to contri¬ 
bute to weddings, in ’56 went everything, in *57 
when the month of Jeth was in came cholera; 
stomach and mouth retained nought 
(A record oi the recent trials of the Rohtak District). 

’tnf'lWT , neautna , v.a. to entertain (especially of a Brahman). 

“ Kyon ahdhd neauie , kyon do buldf .” 

Why entertain a blind man ? Why call two ? 

(If you entertain a blind man you must also entertain 
his guide!) 

neju , n.f., rope of a drinking well. 
netham , adv., surely, certainly. 
nepa, n.m., produce, outturn (of crops). 
nesang, n.m., a small iron peg in the bottom of the hdl 
(q.v.) whioh prevents its detachment from the hal (q.v.). 

ifSTC nestar i adj., sluggish. 

** neh , n.m., love. 

»iw, nain, n.m., eye. 
naihj , adj., bad. 

iftilf, nortd , n.m., as nordtrd (q.v.). 
ifpfTT, noldy n.m., purse (worn round the waist). 
iftniT, naukrd , adj., separate (individual, and not joint). 
naurnd , v.n., to run. 

naumin , n.f., the 9th day of either half of the month. 
nauhrd , n.m., byre, cattle-yard. 
iUT, nyd f n.m., justice. 

“ Bdr kari thi khei ne , bar khet ne khd. 

“ Raja ho chori kare nyd kaun par jd .” 

Make a fence to a field, and the fence eats it up! 

Be a Raja and thieve—to whom can one go for justice \ 

sure, nydr t n.m., fodder. 
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WKX, nydrd , adj., separate. 

*9, nyuh, adv., this way, thus (of direction, manner, eto.). 

“ Jis ke sing nyuh } us ne bdhweh kyori.” 

Why test the ox in the plough if his horns go thus ? 

“ Jis ke sing hohge nyuh , koi degd kyoh .” 

Why should any one sell an ox whose horns go so ? 

(In both these oases a downward curve of the horns is 
indicated—it is highly approved). 

nyauhdd , n.m., a system of contribution to wedding ex¬ 
penditure (for fuller particulars see Sir D. IbbetsonV 
Kamal Settlement Report). 

$twr, nyauhna, v.n , to submit to, yield. 

“ Murakh se nyauhnd bhald, chdiar ke bhale trds. 

“ Je suvaj garmi kare , mehh barsan ki daJ* 

It’s well to yield a fool. At the hands of a wise man 
even trouble is good. If the sun scorches, there is 
hope of rain coming. 

(Out of darkness comes light—and every cloud has a 
silver lining). 

ijYnf, nyaurta , n.m , a feast day m honor of Durga—(9 such 
days come between the kanagats (q v.), and the Dusehrd, 


V 

pahkhi, adj., winged, having wings ( pahkh ). 

“ Titar pahkhi bddli, bidwdh kdjil rekh. 

“ Ydh barse wdh ghar kare is men min nd mekh.” 

Partridge-feathered clouds—a widow streaked with 
antimony. 

The one will rain, the other take a husband—there is 
no picking holes in this 

pahchak , n.f., 5th day of either half of a month. 

“ Shdhdev kdhe sun Bhddlt , Jeth gctliamat ro . 

kt Je Sdwan pahchak gale, ndihj sambat so.* 9 

Says Shdhdev, “ List, Bhadli, Jeth*sgone (lit. melted), 
don’t cry. If fifth Sawan goes (without rain) then 
it’ll be a bad year.” 

pahth, n.m., a path. 

pakewd , n.m., a boil or gathering. 
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pagfi bat , adj. or adv., division by brothers 
( pagfie ), per capita . 
packaht, n.f., same as pachchat (q.v.). 
pachchat , n.f., hard toil, labour, industry (physical). 

TO, pachnd , v.n., to toil, labour. 

W, pachham , n.m., the west. 

pachham budhi , n.m., wisdom after the event, so 
foolishness 

TOWt, pachhdydh, adj., western 

pachhdheh , adv., west or westwards. 
pachhetd , adj., late, backward, late sown. 
pachheld , n.m., a small wedge rammed under the plough 
to tighten up the share. 

^nNPt, pachhell , n.f., plain silver bangles worn above the glass 
churl (q.v.). 

pachhofnd, v.a., to winnow. 

1WVT, pachhwd , n.f., 1. Westwind. 

adj., 2. In combination with bdl (q.v.). 

patdr , n.m., a big round basket with lid to contain clothes, 
etc. 

paldriy n.f., a smaller patdr (q.v.). _ 

vviharr, patbljnd, n.m., butterfly, moth or fire-fly. 
pafdi , n.f., malaria. 

pard, n.f. land left fallow for cattle to graze on. 

•PHniTT, pafkdld , n.m., staircase of masonry or mud to the roof. 
pafchhiy n.f., a thatch coping to walls, used where the 
soil is light to protect them from rain 
parted, n.f,, 1. The East. 

adj., 2. In combination with bdl. The East wind, 
n.f., 3. The first day of either half of the month. 

'* Sdtvan mdh chdle papwd , khele put buld le md.” 

If the east wind blows in Sawan and Magh , the chil¬ 
dren will play, though their mother calls them. 

(A sign of an abundant harvest). 

padhnd, v.a,, to read. 

v:n., to be educated (as Urdu parhnd ). 

“ Kydsth kd beta padhd bhald yd mard bhald.” 

A Kydsth*e ohild ia best lettered or beaten, 

(t.e., the scrivening caste is no use for anything else). 
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*f**T?h panihdri , n.f., the strip of wood supporting the share 
of the plough. 

TO*, panghat , n.m., drinking well. 

TOTt, panhdr , n.f., a woman carrying water for her family. 
TOTfft, panhdri , n.f., a woman paid to carry water for others. 
pat , n.f., respect, honour. 

TOW, patdly n.m., as paihtdl (q.v.) the bowels of the earth—the 
infernal regions. 

“ Mdh machkd Jeth sidl sadh papjod bdl. 

“ Saida kahe Bhddlt , barkhd qayi patdl .** 

Heat in Magh, cold in Jeth , east wind in //ar! 

Says Saida 4 Eh, Bhadli, the rain’s gone down below.* 
(All the seasons inverted). 

TOT<T puthwdra n.m., a place reserved to make cow-dung fuel 
cakes. 

paddr, adj., stable, constant, lasting (oorr. of Persian 
pdedar). 

Vthp, padaufd, n.m., an exceedingly fat man. 

“ Nadide ne milid katord , pdni pi pi hud padaufd .” 

If a glutton find a cup he will drink water till he be¬ 
comes a pot belly. 

TOtrsr pankal , n.m., a famine caused by excessive rain or flood¬ 
ing. 

par , conj., but. 

“ Bedhi dagd dede, par bah daga nd de” 

Your wife may fail you, but your ploughing won’t 
(i.e. , well ploughed land is sure to give a return). 

paras , n.f., common meeting house of the village or a sub¬ 
division of it. 

VCf, pardh , adj. or postp., far, beyond (chiefly in Jliajjar). 

TO*, pardr , n.m., last year but one--antepenultimate; also 
pardr ke sal . 

imsr, pardl, n.f., rioe-straw. 

parithmi , n.f., the world. 

parosd, n.m., a portion of food, for one man, a ration or 
‘ commons.’ (Term chiefly in use at weddings). 

TO? parkhnd , v.a,, to try, prove, test. 

pardhdn , n.m., president, ohief (corrupted in verse to 
1 dhdn). 
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parni, n.f. or adj., married, wife. 

“ Chdnd ne chhofi harni , mard ne chhori parni ” 

The moon’s left 4 Harni,’ and the husband his wife ! 

{Harni is an astronomical sign. The particular event 
is a sign of a great famine which would drive a man 
to leave his wife in search of labour). 

TOf ffW, parld din, n.m., three days lienee. 

parhai, n.m., the work of the chamdr who provides all the 
family with shoes as often as wanted. 
parhdn , n.m., clothes (collectively). 

tPIW, palak, n.f., eye-lid. 

palurya , n.m., a puppy. 

pale}, n.m., a small plot of vegetables. 

wiNr palev , n.f., a preliminary watering before sowing. 

trai\ palid, n.m., an iron spoon for turning over sweets, etc. 
while being cooked. 

WTT, palnd, n.m., a cradle, t>., basket to carry babies in ; at 
home this basket is suspended from the roof and the baby 
swung in it. 

erw, palwd, n.m., a ladle for oil. 

WK pamr, n.f., pasturing buffaloes during the night in the rainy 
season. 

“ Waqt bahi nd dharti , pasar chara'i nd <*hdm. 

“ Ajdni vidyd nd IL tinon big are kdm 

The land not ploughed betimes, the buffalo not 
pastured at eve, the child not learned wisdom—all 
three are bad. 

pasarna, v.n.. to bo outstretched. 

TOtct, pasara , n.m., 1. The place where the carts stand and the 
canes are laid preparatory to pressing 
the juice. 

2. System of well sinking whereby all 
one’s friends and neighbours help 
and are paid by feasting only. 

irSJTTHt, pasgamdn , n.m., an ‘outside ’ village other than one’s 
own. 

in*T. pahrd , n.ni., watch, guard. • 

enj, pahru, watchman. 

Wfl, pahr kd tafka, n m., sdtwdn pahr t the 7th watch of 
. the day. 
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qjf KTW f pafor rdt, n.f., pdhchwdh pahr, the 5th watch of the 
day. 

TOtm wtv, pahlam chot , adv., at the first attempt, first of all. 
jftSf, pdnkht , n.f., a small water-course in canal lands. 
irftfT' pdngld , adj., crippled. 

pdnchen , n.f., the 5th day of either half of the month, 
q+rr, pdhdd , a pandit. 
qfwiTT, pdndyd , n.m., a pandit. 

pdgrt, n.f., a turban used by younger persons, 
qrw, pdehhe, adv., behind, after. 
iTTWerr, pdchhld , adv., latter. 

W, pdt, n.m., 1. Horizontal beam for supporting the well- 
wheel. 

2. Cotton thread. 

pdtrt> n.f.. 8 strips of wood, forming the base oi&charkhA 
or spinning wheel. 

*TTWT. pdtnd , v.n., to be paid, procured, e.g.,mdhg nahihpdtU^ 

the debt cannot be discharged —heaurd pdtd ~ news was 
procured. 

qif }**}', n.m., sowing after one ploughing only. 

*TfWT, pdfchhd, n.m., the trough of the well, into which the 
bucket of water is emptied. 
lUfWT, pdrnd , v.a., to split, tear (Urdu phdrnd). 

*Tiy, pdt, n.m., leaf. 

*niw, pdtan t n.f., shoes. 

pdti, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for strengthening and 
repairing. 

Wrift, pdtti, n.f., dried leaves of mung , moth or uyd. 
nrwiT, pathnd , v.a., to pat or knead (oow-duug oakes or lumps 
of gur or bricks). 
irifT, pddrd , adj., straight, plain. 

pdnd t n.m., the major subdivision of a village. 

p&nni, n.f., a kind of grass (used usually for anatherum 
muricatum and sometimes of saccharum munja), 

iTPTft, pdpriy n.f., thin crusts forming on the earth due to heat 
following slight rain (see rdhpaf ). 

par papw, v.n., to come to an end, be finished. 

pdl, n.m., the high banks round a tank formed by exoava- 
1 tions. 
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<rr¥T, pdld, n.m., see dhifikar; the leaves of zizyphus num- 
mularia dried and ready to be used for fodder. 
pdlt, n.m., cowherd. 

“ Pdlt khdld pdl pe , khald sukdwe kes. 

“ Main pali bujhdi , ghar gort kaisi ek. 

“ Achhi gori patli , sappdri kaisd rang. 

“ Kele kaisd kdmfd , mur tuf Idge ang. 

“ Yoh dohd khub keha , yoh Idgyd mere ang. 

“ jE 7A; MZd do/W awr &a6o, chaluh tumhdre sang. 

“ Kdle kole kair ke , fcdfr 6am ke kag. 

“ Kdle gort ke kes , jdno baitha bdsak ndg. 

“ FoA do^a A*6d, yo6 Jdgryd mere an$r. 

“ Ek dhaula dohd aur kaho, tab chaluh tumhdre 
sang. 

• “ Dhaule gdye bachhfv, dhavli rut kopds. 

“ Dhaule gori ke daht. jdno fard khilyd dkds .” 

(Note—the form bujhdi is not Jahi). 

The cowherd standing on the dam, 

Standing dries his hair. 

“ I ask you, cowherd 
“ What’s the girl for you at home { ” 


“ Good’s the girl that’s slim, 
“Coloured like the betel. 

“ Straight as a twig of banana 
“ And her body bows and sways.” 

** You’ve sung that couplet well, 

“ Well has it pleased my fancy. 

“ Read me a couplet of black, 

" And I’ll go along with you.” 


“ Black is coal of the kair tree, 

“ Black are the crows of the wood, 
“ Black are a lass’ locks, 

“ Like the coils of a huge snake.” 


“ Well said this couplet too, 

“ It too has pleased my fancy. 

“ Tell^me too a couplet of white, 

“ Then will 1 go along wifh you.” 


“ White are cows and their calves, 
k White is cotton too, 
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“ White are a lass’ teeth 
“ Like a star shining in the sky.” 

(In this Theooritean discourse a girl is supposed to be 
testing the wits of a cowherd who wants to marry 
her). 

qrite, palet, nf., a cow or buffalo that has failed to be covered 
at the proper time. 

pdlfi, n.f., a basket holding 10 or 12 sers of grain. 

^TTqnft, pdlti n.m., foundling, adopted child. 

TOHpl, pdlputr , n.m., a waif, brought up in one’s house. 

pdhkas , n.m., other village than one’s own ; of. the reve¬ 
nue term pdhx kdsht — cultivation by an outsider. 
qTWTfl, pdhgdm , n.m., as pdhkas (q.v.). 
ftjwt pihdi , n.f. y body. 

ftnprr, pichhwa, n.f. or adj., as pachhwd (q.v.) 
fq^w, pifia , n.m. squaslier the man who used to break and 
squash the canes in the wooden sugar press 

“ Kaf ke pehch laqde ke , kolhu dene lagi sarkdr . 

“ Ldweh zamihddr pijr leh qahde, dhore dhore chaleh 
pahch ke dhuhde. 

‘ Pirid kt kismat khoti, millt nahih chiknt roti .” 

The Sirkar’s began to inti oduce the machine sugar press. 
The people get it they squash the canes; round go 
the poor old five-bob bullocks. 

Ill’s the squasher’s luck, 

He gets no buttered bread. 

(In the iron press there is no need to break up the 
canes before pressing and the pifid has disappeared). 

fkfWT, pifwd . n.f., the 1st day of either half of the month, badi 
or sudi (q.v.). 

firm, pitd f n.m., father, used “chiefly by Pandits (also in Jhajjar 
by Jats). 

* ‘ Mdh par dhi pitd par ghord , bahut nahih to thofd thorf . ’ ’ 

A girl favours her mother and a horse it’s sire 
It’s so a bit if not entirely. 

fmrm, pipayd , n.m., a cuckoo (hierococcyx varius ). 

Popularly believed to have a hole in the 
neck, its only method of drinking being 
to catch rain drops In the hole. The 
superstition is based on the fact perhaps 
that its note, which is very like the koiVs 
but less rising and harsh, is heard in the 
rains only 
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pirthl, n.f., world. 

f*«f pirwa , n.f., east wind; also adjectivally in combination 
with bdl. 

filWT, pilld. n.m., a puppy 
ft pi, n.m., husband. 

ftv, pind , n.f.. a cotton pad bound on the spindle for md 1 
(q.v.), to turn over. 

tftVT, pinda , n.m., hub in a charkha or spinning wheel. 
pit , n.f. pain. 

pifnd , v.a.. to squash (of canes, etc.). 
ftiT, pidha, n.m., a woman’s low stool used mostly for spin¬ 
ning. 

Sfara, pitas, n.f., wife of husband’s or wife’s father’s younger 
brother 

?HNt, pitesra or pitasrd , nm., husband’s or wife’s father’s 
younger brother, 
ftar, piyd, n m., husband, lover. 

pil, n.f., fruit of the jdl (salvadora oleoides). 
ftm, pilu, ii f., as pil (q.v.). 

flit pile badal, n.m., one houi before sunrise. 

ffaTO pisdl, n.f., husband’s Jiouse. 

pihar, n.m., father’s house (of a woman). 

pihi, n.f., watering animals, pihi kd ku ud, a well for water¬ 
ing cattlo at. 

5HT. pugnd, v.n , 1. To succeed. 

2. To be afforded 

e.g. 1. Biti dandd men main abbal pugyd. 
i.e. I come out 1st in the game of b d. 
e.g. 2. Ugdhi ndhin puge, 

i.e. Revenue cannot be atforded; people can’t pay 
up. 

puchkarnd, v.a., to soothe (an animal). 
putravg , n.m., as putr , son 
gtr, purd, n.f., as papm (q.v.). 

5* % wtw, pur ke sal , oi more commonly f pur ke, 9 n.m , next or 
last year. 

purkh, n.m., a man. 

$lff, purli, n.f., as mdni (q.v.). 

pui, n.f., pioking of cotton crops by menials or labourers 
* not belonging to the family and remunerated by a share of 
the pickings. 
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ptihgi, n.f., same as ktihgi (q.v.). 
tfift, ptihji, n.f., capital, stock in trade. 

puhjri, n.f., the twisted end of the Ido (q.v.), in which a 
peg fits and joins it to the ndhdni (q.v.). 

VfT, pufdy n.m., a wheat cake cooked in ghi and sugar, in use at 
weddings. 

qift punt , n.f., cotton, cut in short lengths, ready for spinning, 
ijtft, puno , n.f., last day of 2nd or light half of the month. 
VTWwrift, puranmdshi , full moon. The last day of the light 
(second) half of the month. 
pumd, n f., as puno (q.v.) 

*iwr, pvld, n.m., the top leaves of cane or of sar or pdnni grass 
used for thatching, etc. 

vpjfH, puli, n.f., a bundle of straw of jowdr or bdjrd. 
pe, postp., on, upon. 

“ Ashrafioh ki lut , aur koelon pe mohr 

Spends his gold like loot, and puts a seal upon his 
charcoal! 

(Penny wise, pound foolish). 

ihrt, peo n.m , father 

t^taTW, peosal, n.f., father’s house. 

“ Sdwan paihli pahchwm je dhapuke bdl 
“ Tain jdyo kahthd Malive, main faun peosdl 

If there’s thunder in the wind on the first fifth of Sd* 
wan, go you, my husband, to M41w4; I’m off to my 
father’s house. 

(A sure sign of famine.) 

Vw, pehch , n.m.. a steam factory, especially cotton ginning 
press. 

n.f., bust, chest. 
t*vr, peUd , adj , bulky, fat. 

“ Khet retld, bail petld .” 

Be my field sandy and my bullock fat. 

t*T, pedd, n.m., tree trunk. 

tqr, per, n.m., tree trunk, as pedd (q.v.). 

tv t*T> peJ dend , v.a., 1. To press, urge (a horse or oattle). 

2. To press (oil or oane). 

5r*l, paihdd, n.m., large earthen water-pot. 

paihtdl , n.m., the interior, bowels of the earth. 
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paint, n.f., handle of whip or goad. 

“ Hath paint bdjrd , mendak phudak jotvdr. 

“ Aur kif ndl boive moth gowdr.” 

Sow bajrd a goad’s length, and jowdr a frog’s jump 
apart; moth and gowar like a string of ants. 

painnd , adj., sharp, keen (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, 
etc.) 

paiydh , n.m., a wheel. 

** pair, n.m., the threshing floor. 
paihndd , n.m., as paihdd (q.v.) 

paihndi , n.f., a wooden bracket on a wall to hold two or 
more pots. 

W paihrd, n.m., watch 

‘ Budhe kareh basdoni , aur jhina kapar leh. 

“ Woh nar dube jdniye , jo sote paihrd deh 

Old men who go buying, and wearing fine clothes 
And men who sleep on the watch— 

Count them good for naught. 

paihlra , adj., former. 
tftHT, pond, v.a., to cook. 
tfWw, pohan , n.m., a donkey. 

poho, n.m., the 10th month of the vear—December to 
January. 

paunch, n.f., power, capacity, reach( = Urdu pahuhch ), e.g., 
meri paunch nahih sai , i.e., not within my reach. 
paur , n.m., hemp and other fibre plants steeped in water, 
e.g., paur sar rakhna- to steep hemp, etc., in water; ret¬ 
ting. 

nV paun , n.f., wind. 

“ Paun chalc utrd, andj khde nd kutrd .” 

If the north wind blows, even the dogs will not eat up 
the grain. 

(i.e. there will be such plenty that the dogs even will 
be tired of eating). 

pauli, ni., the cattle shed and sitting room "that forms 
the entry of a house. 

*lt, prdi, adj., other’s, foreign. 

jftw, prit, n.f., friendship, love (Jats only use the term of third 
parties and not of themselves). 
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#t#l\ prttiy n.m., a friend (Jats only use the term of third persons 
and not of themselves). 


phahltduh, n.m., extravagance. 
qrfllT, pharabnd , v.n., to shy, caper (of a horse). 

phafkd, n.m., a kind of grasshopper that damages the 
young Autumn crops. 

WTUT phaldna , pron., so and so, such and such. adj. 

TOTWT tflNtfT, phaldnd dhihkrd, as phaldna (q.v.). 
viNl, phalc}> n.m., as palej (q.v.). 

phalydr , n.m., chaff of mung , mo\h % mash and gowdr 
^SWT, phahdy n.m., gate or entrance of » village. 

phdhgri, n.f., the flanges of the wheel of a charkhd or 
spinning wheel. 

tfffa, phahSy n.m., stubble, remaining after the crop is cut. 
ifTJlir, phagan f n.m., the 12th month of the year—February to 
March. 

qmm\ phdldy n.m , a cross between a spade and mattock (same 
as kassi, q.v.). 

phaliy n.f., the share of the plough. 

“ A'U kdth aur sukhe phdU, kdtak halddh aur bhddon 
hall.” 

When damp the plough (lit. wood), when dry the share; 

in Katak the bullocks, in B’hadon the ploughman. 
(These are the times when its hardest work for each of 
the persons or things named). 

phik t n.f., 1. Want, necessity. 

2. Spittings. 

itvqRjr, phutkafy n.f , change (of coin). 

Wpt phudaky n f., a hop, jump. 

phulkdy n.m., thin cake of wheat bread (same as mahdd). 
wft, phulsiy n.f.. threshing by drawing a heavy weight yoked 
to a pair of bullocks over the crop. 

phetndy v.a., to oome across, to meet. 
phaihSy n.f., trouble, care. 

“ Le lend mains , hat jdegi phaihs ” 

Buy a buffalo, and your trouble will disappear. 
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W 

bant, n.m., a twist (of rope, eto.). 

bahdarwdl , n.m., mango leaves hung by a string on the 
door of a house on occasions of rejoicing, 
inn, bandi khdnd , n.m., prison. 

“ Rangha? bhale kalal ke , kih band! khdne. 

“ Kih ghofe k% pith, kih duhge dhdne .” 

The ranghar and the kalal are good when in jail, or on 
the back of a horse or deep in wealth. 

bahdhej , n.m., 1. Prohibition, interdiction. 

2. Settlement, agreement. 

3. Bundle wrapped in cloth. 

WHW, balcaty n.m., time (Urdu waqt). 
wwrwr, bakal , n.m., 1. Skin of man. 

2. Bark of a tree, 

W*TWI, bakdl, n.m., a banyd. 

qqrrf, bakivad , n.f., ‘battering, silly talk (as Urdu bak and bak - 
was). 

,bakhefd, n.m., 1. Falsehood, ill-faith. 

2. Quarrelling, quarrelsomeness. 

bakherna y v.eL., to scatter broadcast (seed, or pice among 
the poor at a wedding). 

WwHf, bakhaurdy n.m., metal tumbler. 

bagar t n.m., yard, courtyard (Urdu sahan) ; also close 
quarters, i.e., a room enclosed by others. 

WWW, bachany n.m., speech, talk. 

wwrf, bacharndy v.a. or n., to think, discriminate, recognize. 

Kal sajan hat ath nau ahkh daman baehdr. 

“ Dugndy tigndy chaugnd t ghatat raihat ek sdr 
Know the fool and the wise man are like the figures 
8 and 9. 

Double, treble, quadruple them respectively; one 
diminishes, and the other remains constant. 

(8 is the fool." 8x2 = 16, and 1+0 = 7; 8x3 = 24 and 2 + 4 = 6; 
8 x 4 = 32, and 3 + 2 = 6. 

9 is the wise man. 9x2=18 and 1+8 = 9; 9x3 = 27 and 2 + 7 
= 9; 9x4 = 36 and 3 + 6 = 9). 
wfWW, bachhiyd , n.f., as bdchhfi (q v.). 
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wi*i, batej , n.m., partition, division (of everything). 
bataurdy n.m., stock of cattle-dung cakes. 

“ Kaudi ne jofe , bataure ne tofe 

Counts the cowries, but breaks up a whole stack of 
fuel. 

(Penny wise, pound foolish), 
w*#, batky adj., pi., gathered together, assembled, 
iwtf, batydhy n.f., footpath, traok. 
batyaUy n.m., traveller, guest. 

“ Be hui kd damd t putr kd sog. 
u Nit utk chaleh batyau log . 

“ Jin ki marm adh bich ndr. 

“ Bind agan yeh jal jden chdr 

A fine for no offence, or mourning for a son, 

Travellers who rise and march each day, 

Or he whose wife has died in mid life, 

These four need no fire to burn with. 

WWTT, baderd, adj., the biggest, or oldest, among several, 
baddd, ad)., big, large, usually in comparison, 
adj., 1. Shameless. 

2. Indigent. 

*f*T, bajmdy v.n., to get in, enter, penetrate. 

k * Chdr kharc, chdr pare t ek ek men do do bare,* 9 

Four uprights, four horizontals : in each one two 
inserted. 

(Answer—a bed). 

barwdy n.m,, buds of the kair (q.v.). 

Wf*r*T, bafhdpdy n.m., old age. 

w* badhiy n.m., a caste of carpenters (less common in this 
District than khdtiy q.v.). 

WMr. banaky n.m., merchant, trader. 

Wa, banaj } money-lending. 

bankhandy n.m., a great wood, forest. 
banshtiy n.f., cotton stalk. 
bansti t n.f., as banahti (q.v.). 
battiy adv., more. 

“ Do ghar batti mdngne, par chalnd masal ki chdndni.” 

He'll travel by tdrchlight though he has to beg from 
two more houses. 

(Spoken of a person who lives beyond his means). 
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WiffFTWT, baUdndj v.n., to talk, to converse. 

(It does not mean to tell or explain as in 
Urdu). 

“ Banyd beswdh ek se f is men aniar ndh. 

* 1 Dhan t vdle se hit kareh resi tpm batldweh. 

“ Ntrdhane ne dekh palak yeh ulli jhdhpeh .” 

The baniya and harlot are alike; there’s no difference 
here. 

They love the rich man and speak to him sweetly : 

At the sight of a poor man they close their eyelids. 

WWT, bathwd , n.m., a kind of weed, used as a vegetable also 
(chenopodium album). 

VMVm, badhdu , adj., surplus, m excess. 

WW ban , n.m., forest. 

OUft, banastt , n.f., as banshti (q.v.), cotton stalk. 
nit, bani 9 n.f., the wood surrounding the village. 

banjotd , n.m., a client of a moneylender, 
winpr, banrd, n.m., bridegroom. 
banfi, n.f., bride. 

barribi n.f., the hole of a big snake. 

•T, bar t n.f., time, turn, occasion—corruption of bdr. 

Wf, bardru, adj., unirrigated, dependent on rainfall (of land, 
soil). 

nm, baron brdbar , adv., equallv (an intensive form of 
brdbar). 

“ Gdfi wdld sadd dewdla, bhaihswdld ddhe. 

“ Ode wdld baron brdbar , bakriwdla bddhe 

He who keeps a cart is always bankrupt, and the 
buffalo-keeper half way to it. The cowherd makes 
gain balance loss, and the goatherd shows a profit. 

barkhd , n.f., rain. 
barjnd, v.a., to forbid, to caution. 

“ Kahthd te barje ndri , tu mat bo ihkh ki kydri. 

“ Tu bo le bdjrd bdft , terx mdhg utr jde sdri 
Cautions her husband the woman f< don’t sow a field 
of cane. You sow millet,and cotton, and all your 
debt will disappear.” 

*i, bart , n.m., half gelt bullock. 

n*$, board , n.m., 1. Sand met with in sinking a well. 

2. Runnel—of a well only. 
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harri , n.f., 1. Sand met with in sinking a well. 

2. A strong rope made by twisting together three 
strands of jewfi (q v.); used for netting 
sides of a cart. 

Vv barre , n.f., a noise made to turn bullocks in plough or cart 
to left. 

barsdnmdy v.a., to winnow. 

barsaudhiya , n m., a farm-servant engaged for the year. 
barhotd , n.m., as much gross or other fodder as a man 
can carry on his head. 

W*. bal t n.m., a twist (of rope, etc.). 

bally n.f., two iron rings which join the well-block, and the 
boujt (q v.). 

basdkh, n.m. the 2nd month of the year—April to May. 
ba8dwniy n.f., merchandise, trade, 
wtwi, basebd, n.m., living, abiding, e.g., ‘ je Sarkdr basd rakhe, 
mhdrd basebd hogd ’ “ if the Government helps us, we can 
maintain our houses and village.” 

“ Mag/i men khet baked nd t aur ghar men chale kahea nd . 
“ Ghilri men ghi taya nd, upar shah sahed nd, 

“ Baso to 8ahi par basebd kuchh rehd nd 

Field not ploughed in Magh and your word not heeded 
in the house: no ghi heating in the pot • the money¬ 
lender not bearing with you—yes you may live but 
there’s nothing worth living for left. 

bahdy v., past., became; a purab form; the verb is defective. 

“ Lakfi jal koeld bahdy koeld jal bahi rakh . 

‘‘ Main papan aisi jali . koeld bahi nd rakh.” 

The wood burned aqd became charcoal, the charcoal 
burned and became ash. I poor sinner have burned 
so there’s neither coal nor ashes. 

(The cry of a disappointed woman). 

I'il bahi , v. past., feminine of bahd (q.v.). 
bahdy n.f., wife. 

“ Sds ahtkd bolnd f aur bahd ahtki chup. 

‘ Bhddoh ahtkd barsndy jeth ahtki dhup .” 

Let the mother-in-law speak freely, and the daughter- 
in-law be silent. Let rain be heavy in Bhddoh , and 
the aun’s heat full in Jeth. 

bahurydy n f., as bauhurid (q.v.). 
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ft«T, bdhlca , adj., 1. Good-looking, foppish, fashionable. 

2. Curved, orooked. 

“ Gde to sihgal bdhki , aur chdl bdhki ghofidh . 

“ Mard to murhhal banka , naini 6dwK goridn 

A cow’s glory her horns, and a mare’s her paces; 

A. man’s his moustaches, a woman’s her eyes. 

“ Dhauli tang dhobind , aur bhuri muhchh sundr. 

‘ Tin /dfon &//d puchhnd—jo banki tang kumhar. 

White legs, the washerman’s wife; brown moustache, 
the goldsmitli 

Band) legs, the potter: what need to ask their thiee 
castes ? 

bdhgd , adj., curved, crooked. 

“ Bhiht kyon bdhqi , fy/on ndhgi." 

Why is the wall crooked and the wite naked ? 

(Because the cotton crop has failed and there is not 
enough even to make a plumb line). 

\bahgrd, adj , unirrigated, dependent on rainfall (of land or 
Boil only) 

bdnjh , n.f,, barren. 
bdht, n.f., fodder. 

bdndi , n.l., a maid-servant (among the Rdhghafs like 
Hagar). 

“ Sat mat hdr eh bawre , sat hare pat jd . 

“ Sat ki bdndi lachhmi, phir mileqi d 

Don’t lose righteousness, 0 fool: if you lose it respect 
goes too. Riches are the handmaiden of righteous¬ 
ness and will come again 

bans, n.f., bad smell, stench, 
wrofh bdkri, n.f., twisted anklet going over instep. 

bdkli. n.f., grain cooked with sugar, given to women who 
come to sing on auspicious occasions 
“ Jaisi teri bdkli, waisd mhdrd git .’ * 

Our Bong will be according to your offering. 

bakhp, n f., a cow or buffalo going off milk. - 
bdgar , n.m , the dry land of tlissar, Bikanir, etc 
“ Kdl bdgar se upje, bura bahman te ho 
Famine comes from the Bdgar as evil from the Brah¬ 
man. 
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bdgri, adj., 1. Belonging to Bdgar (q.v ). 

2. Unirrigated, dependent on rainfall—of 
land. 

bdgrti, adj., belonging to Bdgar (q.v.). 
bdchnd , v.a., to read. 

ynryr , bdchhfd , n.m., a calf (for the first two years of its life). 

bdchhfi , n.f., a heifer (for the first two years of its life), 
wrwf bdchhfu, n.m., pi., calves of either sex. 

** Ko-gdydh kd bdchhfu, ho ndridh kd put. 

"Kadi na host ujld , saufidh mdhh kd sut." 

Calves of bad cows, sons of bad women, 

Cotton of quilts—these three are never good. 

bdju n.m., 1. Jamb, side-posts of doorway. 

^ 2. Lintel of doorway. 

3. An armlet generally made of rupees strung 
together. 

bdju chauk, n.m., as bdju band (q.v.). 

Wim bdju phut, n.m., an ornamental armlet with one silver 
boss. 

bdju band , n.m., an ornamental armlet with big silver 
bosses. 

timwi, bdjnd , v.n., to be called, named. 

WT¥. bat , n.m., 1. Weight (for scales). 

2. Division. 

3 Travel. 

*!* bdt dekhnd, to await, expect. 

fTiyr, bddnd , v.a., to reap, to cut. 
wrft, bdfi , cotton plant, ootton. 
qifUl, bdrnd , v.a., to put in^insert. 

fin, bdt , n.f., custom (as well as the ordinary Urdu meanings). 

wpr, bdtd, n.m., same as bdti (q.v.), i.e ., stalks, but bigger in 
size. 

frWt, bdti n.f., 1. A long bundle of bdjrd stalks put in a thatch 
roof to support the loose stalks thereon. 

2. A oandle. 

3. Talking, discourse. 

* ‘ Kheii bdti chdkri aur ghore kd tang, 

“ Yeh to kart dp se } chdhc Idkh log ho eahg.” 

Farming, talking, service, and girthing a horse; 
i Do these yourself, though a hundred thousand men be 

with you. 
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TOT* bddh , adj., more. 

WTifT, bddhd , n.m., increase, excess, profit. 

WTW, bdbti, n.m., father. 

W, bdr, n.m., Sunday. 

WTO, bdras, n.f. 12th day of either half of the month. 

TOT, bdl , n.f., 1. Ear of bdjrd> wheat or barley. 

2. Wind. 

I, bdlak , n m., child. 

WTWTT, bdld, n.m., child. 

balu ret , n.f., sand mot with in sinking a well. 

WTUT, bdwrd , adj., as baold , mad (bdord is also used). 

WTW, has. n.m., dwelling, abode, abiding. In composition seen 
in the name of many villages as Mdnkdwds , Nyabds , etc. 
WTO, bdsak, n.m., a fabulous seipent of Hindu mythology— 
Bdsak nag is used for a huge snake. 

*TWW, bdsan , n.m., an earthen vessel. 

WT*. bdh, n.m., as bahn , ploughing. 

“ Shdh laut jdwe, par bdh na laute .” 

The moneylender may fail you, but not the furrowed 
land. 

m9, bdhn , n.m., ploughing. 

bdhman , n.m., Brahman. 
fipsiTVf, bidy, n.m., interest. 
fw*wf, bikhamd , v.n., to be scattered. 
fTWPC, bichdr f n.m., thinking. 

bijdr , n.m., bull, same as khdgar or dhkal (q.v.). 
bitol, n.f., assembly. 

WlfT, bitaurd , n.m., stock of cow-dung fuel. 

bidyd, n.f., knowledge, 
ftrfh bidwdy n.f., a widow. 

“ Jdt, bairdgi , ndtwd chauthe bidwa ndr. 

“ Yeh chdron bhukhe bhale , dhape kareh bigdr •” 

The Jat, Bairagi, second calf, and fourthly the widow— 
These.four are best hungry: sated they do evil. 

fwv, bidh, n.f., way, means; kis bidh- how t 

fwyWT, bidhaknd , v.n., 1. To fear. 

2. To shy (of an animal). 
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fww, bin , postp., without, as bind, often used in composition as 
* un ’ in a nan-privative. 

“ Bin mirchoh ke ghote bhang , bin bhayoh he kare jahg 
“ Bin paisoh ke nahawe gang , bhang nd jahg nd gang." 
Pound hemp without pepper, fight without fellows, 
Bathe in the Ganges without coppers: it’s no hemp, 
no fight, no Ganges ! 

Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.’* 

binauld , n.m . cotton seed. 

“ Baht binaule bhuri khde , hal chalan lahdd jde. 

“ Chat mere lahde ek halai , phir jopuh to Ram duhdt. 

“ Eh damgaje kisi aur ne de, kddhi sdre khet ki ek nd 
kare" 

Says the bullock, ‘ k The white buffalo eats fodder and 
cotton seed, while the short¬ 
tailed bullock goes to the 
plough.” 

Says the farmer, “Come, my short-tailed bullock, 
one ploughing! Then, by God, 
I’ll not yoke thee again.” 

Says the bullock, “Give your blarney to some one 
else. Don’t you make one dose 
of the whole field! ’ ’ 

Un$ 9 ,binkut % n.f., (1) A cow that won’t let itself be milked 
because its calf has died. 

(2) A cow going off milk. 

f*W, birchh, n.m., a large full-grown tree. 
birla , adj., sparse, uneven (of a crop). 
birwd , n.m., a tree. 

bil, n.m., hole of small animals, t.c., snake, mouse, etc. 
fTOT, n.m., a male cat. 
fTOTt> bildi, n.f., a female cat. 
fk3TT*?r, bildo, n.m., as bila (q.v.). 

“ Turk, jdi aur muhdchafd, bandar bkirf bildo. 

“ Y eh chheoh nd apne , bhdweh dudh kaiore pildo 
The Mu seal man, the Jat, the cut-throat, the monkey, 
the wasp and the cat: these six will never be your 
friends though you give them cups full of milk. 

frotur bilond. v.a., to churn. 
biloni , n.f., a churn. 
bimr, n.m., necessity, need. 

\ 
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kwniT, bisdnd , v.a., to purchase. 

44 Do S&uxm , do bhadwe , do kdtak , do wd. 

44 Dhande dhore beck ke ndj bisdwan jd .” 

Two Sawans , two Bhadons y two Kataks , two Maghsl 
Go sell your cattle and buy grain. 

(If the intercalary month fall after any of these it is 
considered a sure sign of impending famine.) 

ftaw, bisdl , n.m., recess inside the living room of the house. 
bisdsat , n.f., residence, living. 

frorr, biswd, n.m., a share in the village and so one’s landed 
property—The ownership of a village is often still divided 
on so many ploughs or the 20 biswds of a bigha. 

f*#*0*. bisweddr , n.m., landowner with a share in the common 
property of the village. 

^T, bintdy n.m., wooden handle of any implement. 
bij % n.f., lightning. 

44 Sawan paihli panchwin , bddal ho nd Mj . 

44 Becho gddi balddh nipje kuchh nd chij 

If there be no cloud or lightning on the dark fifth of 
Sawan , sell your cart and cattle, nothing will grow. 
(A sign of famine.) 

wtufT bijnd , n.m. a hand fan. 

Mjhnd, v.n., to be eaten away (of w -od). 
ftwi, bilhd, n.f., droppings of birds. 

birh, n.m., forest or grass preserve, 
ftw, bit , n.f., grazing fees taken by a herdsman for looking after 
another man’s cattle. 

Mr , n.f., woman (strictly a married worn an in her husband’s 
house). 

bir bat, adj. or adv., division per stirpes—by wives. 
Mrbani , n.f., as Mr (q.v.). 

buhdd bdhdiy n.f., a few drops of rain, 44 spitting.” 
bukhy n.f., sand that pours into a well from the spring level. 
1WT, buldy n.f., calling, summoning. 

*ITOT, buld aldy n.m., one who calls (the dhdnak or chUfhd 
whose duty it is to assemble tl\e villagers). 

buldy n.m., bullock broken to plough or cart. 

* 4 Qhofidh rajy bulddh andj .” 

A kingdom by horses, 

Grain by bullocks. 
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buhdri , n.f., a fine broom or brush usually made of Idftor 
pdnni grass. 

nr, bUd, n.f., father's sister. 

e'UT, bdngd, n.m., oiroular stack containing straw of wheat or 
* any other broken straw. 
i v, bunt, n.m,, a single gram-plant. 

1 * Agetd baht, pachheti sdrUhri .'' 

One plant of early gram (is worth) an armful later. 
bdjni, n.f., ear-studs. 

MfTWT, bdjhnd , y.a., to ask, enquire. 

^ryrr bdmbld , n.m., chaff of bdjrd used for litter. 

JJC, bUr , n.m., the white powdery bloom which protects the 
ripening jowdr and bdjrd. 

^cr, bard, n.m., cleaned BUgar. 

Hro, beaurd , n.m., knowledge, news. 

Equivalent of Urdu khabr\ biaurd i8 also used, 
tuff bejhar, n.f., a mixture of barley and gram. 
herd, n.m., infantry—rarely army in general. 
bedan, n.f , pain. 

“ Am bedan apni aisi pardi , kyd apni kyd pardt sab 
eke pif 

Your own pain and another’s are all one. 

Whether your own or another’s count it all the same 
pain. 

w, bedi, n.f., altar, before which bride and bridegroom are 
married. 

tw, bebas, adj., out of control (of an animal), perforce, invol¬ 
untary. 

**, bebe, n.f., sister—used loosely to any girl of the village. 

H, her. n.m., the small berry of the zizyphus nummularia, 
eaten as fruit. 

trT, herd, n.m. as bowdrd ; sowing. 

berdnd, adj., outside, hence foreign, somebody else’s. 

1m, bel , n.f., chain used to secure cart bullocks at night on road. 

tw, belan, n.f. t 1. An iron pivot in a charkhd or spinning 
wheel. 

2. Large round clod-crusher drawn by four 

bullooks. 

3. Sugar press. 

1 4. Cotton-ginning band machine. 

belt , n.m., the leader pair of bullocks in a cart. 
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♦wr. Mud, n.m., small metal oap. 
tSR bested, n.f., prostitute. 

“Sabhi jdt gopdL W, tin jdt be pir . 

1 * Bind garz larze ndhin banak bested Mr.'' 

AH (other) castes are God's, but three are without 
mercy— 

The Baniya, Prostitute and Ahir, incline nowhere 
without self-interest. 

baindd, adj., crooked, bandy. 

41 phili dhoti bdnyd . vlfi muchh sundr. 

“Baihde pair kumhdr he, tinon adhl pahchdn." 

Loose loin cloth, the Baniya, moustache curled up, 
the Goldsmith. 

Bandy legs the potter—all three are easily recognised. 

■tor baith, n.f., revenue (the amount settled on any one as his 
share). 

baiihal, adj., ordinary heavy plough (in contrast to Ndg or 
Ndri). 

to, baiydj n.m., the weaver bird (plocceus baiya). 
bair, n.m., enmity. 

“ Jidhar jde pdni naihr , udhar jde bemdri hair.” 

Where goes the canal water, 

There go sickness and enmity. 

tor bairan , n.f. (a woman), enemy. 
bairi, n.m., enemy. 

tofT baihfdy n.m., a calf of one and a half or two years. 
baihriy n.f., a heifer of one and a half or two years. 
baihrkdy n.m., calf of 1 year old. 
baihrkiy n.f., heifer of 1 year old. 
baihldhy n.f., barren cow or buffalo. 
bojhrdy n.m., shrub, a low tree. 

'ftKl* boddy adj., weak, poor, worn out. 

itor, boyydy n.m., a small basket to take seed or food to the 
fields. 

boly n.m., voice, call, note. 
bol bdldy adj., quiet. 

wtwt, bowd khdwdy n.m. (eating what he sows), a tenant at 
will with no stake in the village beyond his tenancy. 
ftalTT bowdrdy n.m., sowing. 
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bohni, n.f., a small basket made of twigs or straw to 
oolleot jdl berries in. 

qtvft, bouji, n.f., cross iron bars over the mahdal (q.v.). 
qfar, bauld , adj., mad, crazy. 

nr bauli btichh, n.m., idiot (a term of abuse). 

bauhurid, n.f., any young wife of the house, e.g. son’s 
or younger brother’s. 

bauhkra t n.m., same as rafkd (q.v.). 
wV*f*nr, bauhrnd , v.n., to oome quickly, overtake. 

*, bra , n.m., hog. 
srrWTT, brdjnd , v.n., to live. 

f*tT, brit, n.f., the clientele of a Brahman or a particular olient 
(Urdu jajmdn ). 

fiTTOiV, brihaspat, n.f., Thursday. 




w«TT, bhajndy v.a., to worship. 
bharwa, n.m., blockhead. 

“ Mue chdm te chdm katdweh , bhauh par sukre soweh , 

“ Ohag kahe yih tinoh bharwe , udhal jdeh aur roweh. 

“ Apni garz ne chdm katdweh par ghar rnkfe soweh , 

. lt Karkar pichhli prit piya ki udhal jdeh aur roweh." 

Cut skin from a dead skin, sleep squeezed on the 
earth, elope and weep—says Ohag these three must 
be blockheads. 

Reply, * Nay one cuts leather for his own needs; they 
sleep squeezed (only) in another’s house—and a 
woman elopes and weeps for love lately borne to a 
friend. 

bhaddyi , n.f,, congratulation. 

nXTf, bhadwdr , n.m., land ploughed in bhddoh and left fallow 
for spring crop. 

“ Sddhu bowe t sdfh bdh t yeh bhul jde f bhadwdr 

Would you sow a spring crop, plough in Har. If you 
fail to do so, at least in Bhadon. 

WTW. bhanung, n.f., two thin upright sticks between two gudfis 
* (q.v.) to prevent the trial (q.v.) riding too far right or left; 
soe charkhd or spinning wheel. 

HUi, bhnmbd, n m., the sound of bh . 
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bhayyd , n.m., brother. 

“ Bhdi bhala nd bhayyd , sab se bhald ropayd .” 

Nor one brother nor another is any good. 

Money is best of all. 

bharan , n.f., rain. 
bhartdr , n.m., husband, 

4 ‘ Saga Icosame parkhiye , dh'mu mahde ghas, 

“ Tiryd ke gun parkhiye , jab nirdhan ho bhartdr." 

Prove a friend in time of trouble, and a milch cow 
when the grass is bad. Prove a woman’s virtues 
when her husband is penniless. 

MT. bhd, n.m., rate, price. 

bhdi bat , adj. or adv., division per capita, by brothers 
{pagr'is). 

bhdgwdn ,, adj., rich, prosperous, fortunate. 

Wift, bhdji, n.f., vegetables (according to Platt’s Dictionary, 
“ especially cooked vegetables ” from bhdjnd to fry). 

“ Ahdher nagri to chaupat Rdja. 

“Take ser bhdji take ser khdjd .” 

Blind townsfolk and a careless Raja. 

Vegetables and sweets alike sell at a copper the quart! 

MTOt bhdjnd , v.n., to run, come quickly. 

HPfwr bhdduwd, n.m., the 0th month of the year, August to 
September. 

ft Phdgan badi jo duj din , hddal ho nd bij , 

“ Barse sdwan bhdduwa , khelo sddhoh tij .” 

If there be be no clouds or lightning on the dark 
second of Phagan, it will rain in Sawan and Bhadon, 
you may keep holiday all Hai. 

(A sign of a plentiful year). 

HTO bhdn, n.m., sun. 

HTWT' bhdnd, v.n., to be agreeable to, to suit, seem fit. 

bhdbi, n.f., elder brother’s wife; the term of address to 
the bhdwaj. , 

“ Hine ki jorti, sab ki bhdbi, Thdde ki joru sab ki kdki .” 

The poor man’s wife is sister-in-law to all; and the 
strong man’s is all the world’s aunt. 

«vm bhdi, n.f., news, information. 
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WtW, bhdweh , oonj., (1) whether, or, (2) 4 if you will,’ the aorist 
of bhdnd (q.v.). 

“ Eh hdth setdlnd bdje , dekh chuko bhaweh bajdke , 

“ Eh or se prit nd Idge, dekh chuko bhdweh Wee , 

‘ * Bind bhojan nd bhdwe , deM cAu&o bhdweh khdke , 

“ Bind bulde ddar nd howe 9 dekh chuko bhdweh jdke .” 
You oan’t clap with one hand; elap and see, and you will. 
There can't be friendship on one side; try and see, and 
you will. 

Without appetite food does not please; eat and see, and 
you will. 

Without an invitation, there's no honour; go and see, 
and you will. 

ffcqf, bhirr, n.f., wasp. 

bhirfd , n.m., as kafku (q.v.). 
iff!, bhiht, n.f., wall. 

‘‘ Bhiht men did, ghar men sola, kare Icuchh nd kuchh 
chdld .” 

A niche in the wall, a brother-in-law in the house, 
they’ll make some misohief or other. 

iftnr, bhijnd , v.n., to become wet. 

“ Jyuh jyuh kdmbal bhije t tyuh tyuh bhdri ho.” 

The wetter a blanket gets, the heavier it becomes. 
(And so the more you flatter a person the bitterer he 
becomes, etc.) 

bhifd , adj., narrow, 
iff!*, bhUar, prep, or adv., inside. 

1WT, bhuhddy adj., dirty, bad. 
iff, bhur, n.f., sandy soil. 

fjtt, bhurd, adj., white, straw-coloured, pale (of a buffalo, dog, 
man, etc.). 

“ Kdld bdhman t bhurd chatndr, uUi tnuhchh sundr ” 

“Inkd nd koi itbdr ” 

A dark Brahman, a fair Chumar, a Goldsmith with 
drooping moustache, distrust all three. 

iNft, bheli, n.f., a lump of guf 4 seers-—This is the form in which 
the sugar of the district is turned out. 
wit. bhchydh, n m., 1. The tutelary deity of the village. 

2. Bis shrine. 

The sense is occasionally transferred 
* to the founder of^a village or some 

other great ma nl 
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MINro. bhohpdl , n.m., as bhaiydh (q.v.), but ordinarily used by 
low castes and not by Jats 
bhognd , v.a., to undergo, suffer, endure. 
bhojan , n.m., eating, food. 
bhau, n.m., fear. 

«t» bhaun , n.f., land. 

bhaun bhd( t n.m., an outsider who has been given land 
in the village but has no share in the common property. 
bhauhrd , n.m., a big black butterfly with semi-transparent 
wings. 

bhaun , n.m., the well-wheel. 

bhaun! , n.f., as bhaun (q.v.), but for a drinking well. 


ifcrar, manga! , adj., auspicious, triumphant. 
ihn, mahgrd , n.m., a small uneven field. 

ifafT TO, mahgld chdr t n m., hymns of congratulations , see raaw- 
gcd. Ghdr is a corruption of achdr utterance. 

?RWf%K. mahghsir , n.m., the 9th month of the year November to 
December. 

iWl#, mahjholi , n f., a small trotting bullock-cart (feminine of 
adjective mahjhold , intermediate, supply gafl). 
itwm mahdal, n.m., the iron ring to which the well-bucket is 
attached. 

sta mahddy n.m., wheat bread cakes. 

“ Nau bdr mahddy das bar gahda 

(Plough) nine times for wheat and ten times for cane. 

staST, mahdndy v.n., to stick to, (of work) persevere, 
sfv, mahdhy n.m., a temple of Devi ; madh is also used. 
mahddy adj., I. Cheap. 

2. Bad, below par. 

3. Scarce. 

uta makhOy n.f., a kiss. 

WTOT, machkdy n.m., still heat. 

“ Mdgh machkd jeth sidl , satvan parwd bdl 
“ Shddi Icahe BhdcUi, tut to kia bidh bidh.” 

Heat in Mdgh, cold in Jeth, east wind in Sdwan. 

Shadi Bays, ‘ Eh, Bhadli what is marriage for a woman 
who has dropped her child 1 ’ 
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WtiTiVT, majdnd , v a., to roll (land after irrigating and ploughing) 
with the elod-breaker. 

TO mat , n.m., as math (q.v.). 
matt, n.f., earth. 

UTOT, mailedy n.m., earthen water-pot. 

TO, maihy n.m., a kanphdfd jogi monastery. 

TOT, mathd , adj., slow, sluggish. 

“ Kdtar gde f Icunar ndr t mathd dhori , thoth gur 
“ iCwd Mdn ratr, yeft pdhchoh sen sharir 

A barren cow, an evil wife, a sluggish bullock, a fool 
for a teacher, and a well of brackish water, these 
five are bad. 

TO, maty n.f., senses. 

“ Mat marl jat ki, jab rdhghajr rakhd hdli 
“ Woh kalie use kdm nr, woh dehe usne gdli 

A Jat’s senses have left him when he appoints a 
Rajput as his ploughman. He shows him work to 
do, and the other gives him abuse! 

UiflTT, maiird , n.m., a wild water-melon growing in the rains 
chiefly in sandy soil. 

TO, many n.m., heart. 

TO tot, man bhard t adj., lovely. 

TOPJT, mardumdy v n., to be beaten. 

“ Pafi mardwe , baithd mdre t 
“ Gfhafi ghari ke mdme men , dhgal dhgal sarkdwe 

One prostrate is beaten, and one sitting beats, 

At each twenty minutes of the beating, they shift a 
finger further. 

Answer—‘ ‘ cloth weaving. * * 

TOtf, maror, n.f., twisting, swaggering, pride. 

TOt, monody n.m., a fragrant herb, not unlike basil, common in 
Bairagi monasteries; quaere marjoram ? 

TOTTTOIT maldhjdy n.m., regard, friendship (corruption of Urdu 
muldhzd). 

«tTO. mastak , n.m., forehead. 

massdh (with or without addition of te), adv., hardly, with 
difficulty. 

miWTO, mahausimy adj., powerful. 

wrata/mdosA, n.f., last day of dark half of lunar month. 
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wf*, mdng, n.f., debt. 

Kdlar bo de bari> teri mang utar jae sdri .” 

Sow cotton in hard land and all your debts will dis¬ 
appear. 

mdhghi , n.f., milk-pail (as dohni (q.v.). 
nt WTVT* man jdyd , adj., born of the same mother. 

mdnjhi , n.f., a small frame for carrying the erushed cane 
to the fire. 

wit, mdchiy n.f., as mdnjhi (q.v.). 

mdchndj v., to be stirred up, caused, made. 

1. Of a slough. 

2. Of a noise. 

WTW, mdjrd, n.m., a small village, hamlet. 
mdti, n.f., earth. 

“ Sdthi mail kapre sani munj aur tat 
“ Yeh chlieon kute bhale aur sdtwdh jdt .” 

Kice, clay, cloth, hemp, munj and gram-pods. 

These six are best pounded—ditto the J&t. 

*!7fT, mdfd t adj., weak, feeble, indifferent. 

HTW, man , n.m., honour. 

UTiro, mdnas , n.m. or f., man, person. 

mvh, mdni , n.f., a small button or sheath put on the plough- 
share to protect it when not in use. 
wnniT, mdpnd, v.a., to measure. 

mm, mdl, n.f., cotton thread, strengthened with dk (q.v.) juice 
that rotates the iron spindle of the spinning wheel. 
rndliky n.m., 1. Owner. 

2. God (if used alone). 

“ Vnche unche daule , duhge dunge kydr 
“ Barse mdlik mu sal dhdr, usmeh nipje ufd jowdr .” 

High ridges, fields lying low 

If God send rain in torrents, mdsh and jowdr will grow 
in that land. 

mdwas n.f., the last day of dark half of the month— 
Commonly corrupted into mdosh or mauah. 

“ Je$h indwas pumdy jt kahin bddal ho 
“ To kahthd barkhd nahih, chalo des dhundo” 

If there’s ever a cloud on 15th or 30th of Jeth 
Then, husband, there’ll be no rain, go and search for 
some other country. 

(A sign of famine.) 
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ww, mds, n.m., 1. Month. 

2. Meat. 

*TT mdh, n.m., the 11th month of the year, January to Feb¬ 
ruary. 

“ Sau bdr bdh, baithungi mdh. * * 

(Says the carrot) M Plough a hundred times, but I’ll 
root in Magh.” 

snft*, mdhoth , n.f., winter rain. 

wri, rmhn i postp. or adv., jointly or jointly with, inoluded in; 
less often, inside. 

fWTW inith&n , n.m. or n f., sweetness, 
firift, mitti, n.f., interest (on capital). 
mitr, n.m., a friend. 

flww, mitrang, n.m., poetical form for mitr (q.v.). 

“ Khairi putrang , kadi na mitrang 
“ Jad mitrang , dagd kritrang .” 

The Khatri’s child is never a friend; 

When he’s a friend, he’s deceiving you. 

flwc, tmntar , n.m., a guest, a friend. 
fW, mirg, n.m., gazelle or antelope (hiran or chakdrd). 
finrf, mirdhdf n.m., chainman—This word was used in old times 
of the land measurer and is now sometimes applied to a 
jaribkash. Corruption of Persian mirdeh. 
ftw, mw n.f., pretext, pretence 

(used with kar lend). 

ffcwft*, miskot , n.m., oounoil, confabulation (a term introduced 
from the army; corrupt from mess-Jfcof = mess-house, 
iff, min, n.f., the sign of thezodiac 4 pieces ’; mekh iaaries —miw 
mekh is straw-splitting, criticizing, picking holes. 
iffT mink, n.m., rain, rainfall, a shower, 
tlft, mitki (with lend), n.f., a kiss—kissing, 
flhl, mil, n.m., a friend. / 

“ Unche daule khel ke jin ke khet nimdn 
“ Us kd bairi kyd kare jis kd mil Diwin.'' 

Whose field is low with ridges high, 

Whose friend is the Judge, 

What can his enemy do ? 

W fttukai, n.f., release, emancipation, salvation. 
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mukaddcm, n.m., headman, lembarddr. 

“ Mir mukaddam chaudhri, patwdri aur hob 
41 Yeh to jdehge nark men apne kame sab , 

“ MaharU , mahdwat, chaudhri, kdnugo , sarddr 
“ In ki mukat nd howegi , janam leo sau Mr.” 

The rich man, headman, chaudhri , patwari and poet. 
These will go to hell, and the rest according to their 
works. 

(Retorts the patwari.) The Abbot, the elephant-driver, 
the chaudhri , the kanungo and the sirdar , theirs 
will never be salvation though they are bom a 
hundred times. 

f*?T, mukhfd , n.m., mouth, face 

“ Kafwi kachri kach kachi , kartve bole bol 
“ Bam pardesl log saih y hahs he mukhfd khol .” 

The immature girl is bitter and speaks harshly. 

I’m a 3tranger, open your mouth with a smile. 

(So says the bridegroom to his bride when he first meets 
her in her father’s house.) 

fvitf, muth bhef n.f., fighting, quarrelling, riot (of a number of 
persons). 

1«WTW, munddn , n.f., antelope, doe. 
wit , murki, n.f., very small earrings worn by men only, 
ffmg, mused , n.m., the wooden pestle with whioh grain is 
crushed. 

musali, h.f., a smaller musal (q.v.). 
ipuniTC, musaldhdr , nm., drenching rain, coming down in 
straight stream. 

ffHC, muhdr, n.m., see her muhdr. 
ffT, muhdd , adj., hairless, hornless (of cattle), 
fvvwfh muhdchafd , adj. or n.m., ingrate (lit , one who outs 
the root). 

ffT, muhdd, adj,, turned over, upside down. 

muhdnd , v.a., to fill up, stop (of water leakage, eto.). 

WT WTW, mhhh led chhdj, n.m., same as gfttidghaf (q.v.)- 
ys rw, mukdn,-n.m>, mourning (t\e v going to a relation’s village 
to oondole). 

qpW, mdchhal, adj., moustachiod. 

farm, muthyd, n.m., the person who feeds the sugar-press with 
canes. 
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fp, mtidh, adj., same as baithal (q.v.). 

muraJch , n.m. or f. adj. # foolish, fool. 

“ Bird pajid bazdr men , Idkh dweh Idkh jdweh , 

“Chdiar saudd kar gay a, murakh phir phir jdweh.* 9 

A diamond is lying in the bazar, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands passing by; the wise man has done his shop¬ 
ping and gone while the fools wander round and 
round. 

mid , n.m., 1 . Root, used in the barbarous com pound jajr-o• 
mid, i.e. t root and stook 
2. Principal (sum). 

“ Pipal kdte dhan kare , kanyd bech dhdn khde , 

“ Par ndri te neh kare . jar-o-mul te jde** 

He who cuts a pipal (ficus religiosa) and sells it, or 
sells his daughter and eats rice, or loves another’s 
wife, they shall perish root and stock 

middy n.m., a jdt converted to Isl4in. 
muliy n.f , a jatni converted to Isl4m. 
mnrr . mulna, adv., not at all. 
mmdy n.m., mouse, rat. 

‘ “ Ahdhe muse , thotlie dhdn' ’ 

Blind mice, and hollow rice stalks ! 

(Said of a fool, i e. f when the Jat goes to the money- 
• lender). 

mehdhiy n.f., plait of a girl’s hair on the forehead (they are 

undone on the day of her wedding); mehdhi kholnd is to 
prostitute. 

ita, mekhy n.m., Aries, see s.v. min . 
meghy n.m., clouds. 

“ Meqh jo barse , sambat upje 
“ Kheti kare kasdn 
“ Sab dunyd dhahde Ide ke 
“ Ap bhale bhagwan ” 

If the clouds rain, the year will be a good one 
And the farmer will ply his farming. 

All the world doing its business. 

It is Qod who is good! 

tonrr. metndy v.a., to settle (a quarrel). 

tor, medh, n.f., a solid pole erected in the ground and forming 
the pivot when bullocks are threshing. 
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messan, n.m., mixture. 
mesad , adj., mixed (bread of mixed grain). 
mehat % n.f., meeting, intercourse, visit, mehat hond is to 
meet or visit. 
mains , n.f., cow-buffalo, 
for, maij , n.m., flat clod-crusher. 
maihjad , n.f., a mosque. 
maihmdn , n.f., good reputation. 
maihwath , n.f., winter redn —mdhotk. 
mokld , adj., loose, spare, superfluous. 
moTch , n.m., a small hole in the roof for smoke to pass; 
(sometimes, os in Panjab mogh is also used). 

«tw^rr, moghla , n.m., a small hole. 
h>**jt*, motydr , u.f., stiff loam. 

moddy n.m., 1. A Sadhu. 

2. A sect of Sadhus. 

“ Ledd, moda , ghdgrdy khuld kesi ndr 
“ Bind tilak ke bdhman , in pathar'ke de mar." 

A Baniya, a Sadhu, a petticoat, a woman with loose 
hair, a Brahman without a foi^head mark, kill them 
with stones. 

tnofdy n.in., still heat. 

*rtfWT, mofna , v.n or a., to turn round, to turn back. 
iFftan 1 , rnotyd, n.m., a kind of grass with a long brittle tap rpot. 
monydy n.m., hero. 
mohar , n.f., signet ring. 

ynohnd , n.m., head of a canal or stream, where it takes 
out from parent stream. 

maur t n.m., the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom. 
maufiy n.f., the tinsel veil worn by the bride. 
maushy n.f., the last day of the dark half of the month. 
mausdyj i.m., husband of mpther’s sister. 

WWt, mau8iy n.f., mother’s sister. 

4h|T, mauhrdy n.m., the brick fiont of a masonry house, 
nr^rr, mafd, n.m., the top level part of the well slope where the 
bullocks stand to be yoked. 
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1KV yatan t n.m., effort. 

“ Bail basdtran chale Jcanth, Miht he mat dehhiyo dent 
“ LdJchd liyo Idkh yatan kar % lild Idyo karof par 
u Dhauld pild ddeh bdtoeh jof hat 
‘ ‘ Je lidwe kahthd aisd hated to jhdnge le dyobhdweh 
hated: 9 

When you go to buy cattle, my husband, don’t look at 
the old one’s teeth. Take a red one, whatever efforts 
it cost you, and a blue one if it cost a hundred times 
as great an effort again. 

Yoke and try a white or cream one right and left. 

If, my man, you bring anything else, do as you please 
but bring one with horns curved forwards. 


T 


rahgsir , adj., moderate. 

^WTVT, rahddpd, n.m., widowhood, widowed life. 
tWVTW. rakhwdl , n.f., watch, guard. 

XW, rachnd , v.n., to be made, formed. 

TOT ** % razd kar ke t adv., hardly, scarcely. 

TOHinr. rajdld , adj., mean, degraded. (The clothed jogis are so 
termed by the naked). 

“ Sui satakan sherd re, gaz kainchi rah gayd terd re 
*• Das gaz le he nau qaz detd , ab kaun hauxU merd re. 

“ Galydh galydh khkid , sir dhar he ddld 
* * A ise moniye mar gaye t terd chhihpi kaun rajdld . 

“ Kvn katami bdfd kamd , kaun samo tere mame hi 
“ Ai$e aite mard chat gaye , ke ginti tere huhjfe hi. 

“ Kar gdbhru ke ddlx sondhi, sir mtihdd jhald 
lt Aisc aise gahgwar chal gaye , kaun gadaryd rajdld: ’ 

The tailor’s wife laments her lord— 

“ Oh lion of needling, your yard and scissors alone are 
left! 

“ Ever you took 10 yards of cloth and returned nine. 
“ What are my circumstances now ? ” 

The greengrocer’s widow answers— 

11 Ir lane and alley he used to cry, with his basket on 
his head. Oh that such braves are dead—what 
i was your mean tailor ? 
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The shepherd’s widow retorts— 

" Clipping the fleece, making the fenoe! 

“ It was no time for you to die. 

“Such splendid men have died. Your greengrocer 
doesn’t even count. 

The jhiflw&r’s widow replies— 

“ How well looked the sickle on the lad’s baok, 

“ And the basket turned over on his head ! 

“Suoh braves have died, 

“ What was your mean shepherd ? * * 

rafkd , n.m., a broom (coarse and constructed of twigs, 
etc.). 

XW, ran, n.m., a patch of saline soil in a field (distinction from 
shor is that it does not like the latter look white) 

W, rabbd , n.m , habit. 

Wl ramat , nf , wandering-pilgrimage (of sddhus , etc.). 

WH W?. ramtd rdm, n.m., a wandering sddhu . 

Wr, ramnd , v.n., to wander about (especially of a fakir or 
sddhu). 

rayl, n.f., churn-staff. 
ravaiyd , n.m., custom, way. 

rdng , n.m., butter-milk (the pakki lassi ot Panjab). 

tfnf, rdnghar , n.m., Muhammadan Rajput, (rarely and if so 
generally contemptuously, of Hindu PAjputs). 

“ Sau rdhghafdh hi ek many 

A hundred Ranghars , and one mother to all, t.e., they 
all back each other up. 

vjir, rdhdhnd } v.a., to boil vegetables, pulses or anything in 
water or milk. 

“ Bind chindre bands pag t bind nun ke rdndhe sdg 
“ Bina kahth ke gdwe rdg y pdg nd sdg nd rdg .” 

Bind a turban without care, cook greens without salt, 
Sing a song without voice—it’s no turban, no greens, 
no song. 

vfaf, rdnpaf, n.f., failure of the germinated seed to come up 
owing to thin crusts forming on the earth by reason of 
heat following slight rain. • 

xm iftW, rdehh pochh, n.m., pi: a collection of the tools or im¬ 
plements of one’s trade or profession. 
tWf, rdj ( baiihnd ), n.m., as tdr (batthnd) (q.v.). 
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Kivft rdji, adj., happy. 

TTf rdf , n.f., quarrel, fighting. 

Tjm rdnd, adj., self-sown, run wild. 

rdbrit n.f., food made of fermented jowdr or bdjrd, 

?th ram k\ gdye , n.f., the painted grasshopper ( poecilo- 

cera picta), 

rdmchaund , n.m. a herd of wild cattle bred from 
animals set free as a vow. 
rds, n.f., 1. A heap of winnowed grain. 

2. Reins, especially rope with which bullooks are 
driven. 

rdsdy n.m., quarrel. 

rdstdy n.m., as gauhda (q.v.). 

VTT rah, n.m., way. 

“ Pan safe, ghofd are chvlhe men roij jade 
** Kaho is ka kya rah .” 

Betel leaves are withering, the horse is shying, 

The bread is burning in the oven—say what is the 
remedy for these 2 

(Answer—turn them over). 

rah?, n.f., samo as batyah (q.v.). 
n, interj., hark, oh, see. 

“ Motiya jar thotJiiyd } dub tale tal ja 
“ A ri sasar so raheh } kdhe kd nald 
The motiya grass’ roots are hollow, the dub’s roots 
gone right down, Come mother-in-law, sleep on: 
what’s the good of weeding 1 
(Bad husbandry). 

tfw, rind, n.f., need, necessity. 
rit, n.f., custom. 

“ Bast kusi santdh ne dxye , burd bhdt chamardh ne 
“ Aisi rit men sdsu mat nd kariye % le dubegi sdryah ne” 

Giving stale bread to sadhus , sugar and cooked rice 
to the Chamars. Don’t follow such a custom, 
mother-in-law, you will ruin everything. 

rHd , adj., empty 

TOVr. rupayyd , n.m., a single rupee attached to a string worn 
close round the neck by men or boys. 
rukhy n.m., a tree. 
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** Ag lagi bankhahd men , dajid chandan rnkh 
“ Ham to ddje pankh bind , tu kyoh dajid bans .” 

Fire broke out in the forest, the sandal tree burned. 
Said it, ‘ I have no wings and must burn, but why do 
you burn, 0 goose? ” 

(For the rest of the story see s.v. kdl). 

W, rupd , n.m., an alloy or base metal from which jewels used 
commonly to be .made. 
fFWT, rusnd or rusjdnd , v.n., to be displeased. 

%, re, interj., hark, oh. 

“ Kahe binold sun re moti , kyoh karta se chatrdx 
“ Phulan men sardar phut, phulan men se roshndi 
“ J te lan ko dhakeh , Id} meri rakheh log logdi 
“Kahe moti sun re binold , kyoh kartd se ndf 
“Take ke sawd str binold , bhar kuhda deiveh far.* 5 

Says the cotton seed, “ Hark ye, pearl, why do you 
“ pride yourself ? I’m king among flowers, peerless 
“amongst blossoms. I cover the living body, men 
“and uoinen de me honour.” 

Says the pearl, “Hark ye, cotton seed! Why boast 
“yourself? You arc sold at 2§ pounds to the 
“rupee. They place a manger full of you (before 
“the cow).” 

rekhy n.f., a line, streak. 

kdjil rekh— painted with antimony: see proverb 
s.v. bidwa. 

TTfW. reyhu, n.m., a kind of bullock tonga. 

?ir, ren, n.f., night. 

TWIT, repatnd , v.n., to slip. 

rest, adj., happy. (It is suggested that the word is a cor¬ 
ruption of raz ). 

raibdran t n.f., feminine of raibdri (q.v.). 
raibdri , n.m., camelman (a tribe). 

“ Jdty jamdi . bhdhjd , raibdri , sundr 
“ Kabhi nd howehge apne y saluk karo sau bdr.” 

The Jat, a son-in-law, a sister’s son, a raibari and a 
goldsmith. These will never be your friends though 
you treat them ever so well. 

rokrd % n.m., cash. ' 

rokhala , n.m., crop-watcher. 
rog t n.m., sickness. 

“ Kuhwar kareld chet gut sdwan sdg nd khd 
“ Kauri kharch girdh ki rog bisdwan jd. * ’ 
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Don’t eat karela (a sort of vegetable) in Asauj, or 
molasses in Chet , or greens in Sawan . 

It’s spending a cowrie from your purse and buying sick¬ 
ness, if you do. 
roj, n.m., the ntlgde , antelope. 

rotihdr, n.f., bread-carrier, carrying bread to the field. 
“ Sawan paihli pahchwth , je dhaftike hal 
“ Tu kahthd hal jojio , main ieri rotxhdr 

If it thunders on the dark 5th of Sawan 
Do you, my husband, yoke the plough : I’ll bear your 
food to the fields. 

an waif, rotydh kd vxiqt, n.m., evening meal time, the 
same time as dhd bale, 
roli , n.f., rust on wheat. 

rolnd , v a., to smooth, to sift (by rubbing with the 
hands). 

ro8 t n.m., displeasure, anger. 
rosli , n.f., loam. 

rauhjh , n.m., a tree, same as nimfiar (acacia leuoophlosa). 




Wm.langhan, n.m., fasting. 

“ Uansd to moti chuge , nd lahghan hi kar jde 
“ Mdni pardni prit se, kahkar chug chug khde 

The goose eats pearls or else goes hungry. 

But out of old admitted friendship, he picks at lime¬ 
stone nodules. 

(The goose who lived on pearls was friend of a weaver bird. 
In his devotion he followed the bird to distant lands 
where he could get only kankar to eat). 

*rwiHT, lakhdnd , v.n., to look at, gaze, Btare. 
lakhind , n.m., one who owns lakhs. 

“ Chind lahu pind, bald mare pachas saih ha, mdnas 
mare lakhind 

China drinks blood—a bullock worth 50 or 60 Rs. dies, 
and a man worth a lakh. 

(China is said to be a most difficult grain to grow). 
lakhpati, adj., worth 1,00,000 rupees, so very rich. 
lakshmi , n.f., wealth (literally the goddess thereof). 
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WTW. lagmdt , n.m., relationship. 

lataurd , adj., blooming, 
wvwfanr, ladbauld, adj., half mad. 

far, n.m., a twist or strand, s.v. dolar, Mar> double and 
triple, respectively; used of rope, etc. 

*nrr ladhd, n m., a cart without side wattles. 

WHT *l^f, laUd nachof , n.m., light rain—enough to make you 
wring your clothes. 

laps/, n.f., 1. A preparation of gur mixed with bread. 

2. Also used for dhaMhoi (q.v.). 

WTTf. labdr, n.m , liar, exaggerator. 

labdhink , n.m., a kind of stork. 
lamtangd , adj., long-legged. 
lalkdmd , v.a., to bawl, to cry out. 
frt. lawe, adv. near, close. 

las si, n.f., milk mixed with water. 

lahaura , adj., younger, junior (of two wives, sons, 
branches of the family, etc.). 

Ido, n.f., well-rope. 
irfaT, langdy n.m., as Ian (q.v.). 

IdJchd, adj., scarlet. 

Idg , n f., 1. Connection. 

2. Enmity. 

*rra Idj, n.f., honor. 

*• Bhaun bin andj nahin , kul bin Idj nahin” 

Sans land, no grain. 

Sans family, no honour. 

lard , adj. (1) gluttonous, well-living; (2) of soil which 
used to receive irrigation and now not doing so is hard, 
thirsty. 

lddfd t n.m., small bundle of fodder, such as a boy oan 
carry. 

9tT*r Ian , n.m., 1. Cooked vegetables or lentils. 

2. Grain given to the menials at the Spring 
harvest. 

*rn it, land , v.a., to lay or place (Urdu lagdnd). 
vrwr landd , adj., tail-cropped or docked. 

OTit, Idmni. n.f., reaping, harvesting. 

^Tir. Idmne , adv., near, close. 
inc^WT, ldrdend t v.f*., to put. 
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wvm, Idld or sometimes Idl, n.m., a term of endearment for a 
child. 

“ Sdth din kd tale bachhiyd aur haras din kd upar 
“ Ath paihr kd Idld hud, khele chhate upar.** 

A sixty days’ child below, and a yearling above. 

A day-old ohild playing on the top. 

Answer— rice (which ripens in 00 days) cooked in milk 
(the cow giving milk for a year) with ghi (whioh takes 
a day to make) floating on the top. 

WVf r, Idlfd , adj., as Idfd (q.v.). 

Idlfi, n.f., garnet, so reddest of the red 

“ Sond roya dhd » de, uttam men jdt 
“ Kale mukh » chirmlhtule mere sdth 
“ IAloh men main Idlp , lal merd rang 
“ 2£d/d munh jab te hud, lull n'ch ke sang** 

The gold cried wailing, “High my caste, but I’m 
weighed against a black-faced ratti * ’ (liquorice seed). 
(Says the seed). 

“I’m reddest among the red, red my colour is, 

“My face was blackened by being weighed against an 
inferior \ * ’ 

Idwni , n.f., same as Idmni (q v.). 
irnSTt, Idssi, n.f., as lassi (q.v.). 

WVT Idhna, v.a., to take off ; to clear off (debt). 
ftar?<rr likarnd, v.n., to come out (Urdu nikalnd). 

liptj, n.m., an Extra Assistant Commissioner (corruption 
of Deputy). 

irt*, Ilk, n.f., A set of earthen vessels supplied at marriage oc¬ 
casions by kumhdrs 

2. Cart track, rut. 

“ L>ke l k gdl> chale.aur like chale kaput 
“ Tinoh like nd chaleh, sur, sihyh, sap at .” 

The cart travels in the beaten rut, and so does the 
ne’er do weel son: three things travel not on the 
track, hero, lion, and dutiful son. 

*t*T, likd, s.f., as lik (q v.). 

liram Ur, adv. tom into pieces, in shreds. 

'ffto, lira , n.m., torn cloth. 

«WT luknd, v.a., to bide, conceal. 

TOt lukmdh, adv., privately, secretly. 
i|iv lug, postp., up to. 

lugri* n.f,, a girl’s head covering. 
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lucha , adj., an evil-doer (particularly in his sexual re¬ 
lations). 

lulhd, adj., lame. 

W, lung, n.m., foliage or twigs of the kikar, jdndovraunj trees. 
lukhd , adj. dry, unseasoned (of food). 

‘ ‘ Dekh pardi chnpfi kyon tarsdwe ji 
k ‘ LukM sukhi khde he, lhahdd pant pi." 

Why vex your soul to see another’s buttered bread ? 
Eat dry bread, and drink cold water! 
lugd't, n.f., woman; the feminine form of log (q.v.). 

#¥ let, n.f., a small pond in the fields, 
twr ledd, n.m , a banyd (quaere from Idld ?). 

laindd, n.m., same as chaund (q.v.) but used when most 
or all of the animals are buffaloes. 

•vnc. lathbar , n.m. or f., a messenger or guide (corruption of 
rahbar). 

laihbri , n.f., the duty of a laihbar (q.v.). 
laihre, n.m. (with karnd) same as gaihre (q.v.). 

Wli) log , n.m., pi., men in contrast to lugdt (q.v.), 
lojr. n.f., need, necessity. 

*ft*t lobdn, n f , a fox. 
qftu. lobh , n.m., avarice. 

laung , n m., intercalary month in the BikramdjU calendar. 


* 

WHC, war, 1. Turn (on a roster). 

2. n.f., Delay, lateness. 

wreT. wdstd , n.m., concern, trace or particle : see wdstd nd. 
WT*T ill, wdstd nd, adv., not at all. 
vidyd , n.f., knowledge. 


WTT shdh, n.m.,"a banker, moneyleader. 

“ Banyd hdkim , Bahman shdh , Jdt piyddd , ghazab 

Khuddr 

The Raniya a judge, the Brahman a moneylender, the 
Jat a process server! The wrath of God. 
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firth U, shiauj , n.m., any wild bird or animal which damages 
crops. 

finiT^r. 8himdlu> n.m., a shrub (vitex negundo) supposed to do 
well in villages with a masculine name but not in those 
with a feminine name; used in fomentations, 
wtw 8hihh, n.m., lion. 

shudar , n.m., a menial (strictly a Sudra). 

“ Bairi t sMdar , balcrd , jat'i aur bidhwd ndr 
“ Yeh pdhchoh mare bhale , chaure karri biga if.” 

An enemy, a menial, a goat, a celibate, and a widow. 
These five are better dead, wide the mischief they 
do. 

* 

wr, sang, n.m., company. 
tf|[T sahghnd , adj., dense 
iff! *ahl f n.m., ascetic, saint. 

wwr 8ahtar , n.m., 1. A path beside a canal patf'i or a common 
pakka road. 

2. Piece of land around any platform 
filler sahtal , n m., as sahtar (q.v ). 
sondes , n.m., a message. 

8ahdeh , n.m., anxiety. 

unit sakaU , s.f., dawn, early morning, adv.. sakdle at dawn. 
WfT, sakrd , adj., tight, narrow. 

W 8agd , n.m., a friend, 
qflfl, sagid. adj., all, entire. 

msw. sajjan , adj. or n.m., a friend, a well-wisher, wise. 

*WTWT, sajhld adj., joint. 

satakan , nf., act of sewing (quaere from \dhknd%). 
tsif sat, n.m., righteousness. 

WflXT. 8atuddd t adj., soft. 

WSTT. 8ada f adv., always. 

sanishchar , n.m., Saturday (a form used by more literate 
persons). 

*wfNr santokh , n.m., patience, contentment. 

8an8ar t adj., thousand. 
nan, eaput, n.m., a worthy son. 
najtl saputd, adj., having a worthy son. 
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t( Ek ankh led kyd salaukhd , ek sau kd kyd jamd 
“ Ek put kd kyd saputd —** 

How can the one-eyed be sharp-sighted ? What is a 
capital of a hundred rupees ? How can one have a 
worthy child, if there be but one ? 

(i.e., it’s no good having but one son even if he is good.) 
TOTTOt, sabddli, adj., cloudy. 

“ Pafwd chale sabadt'i , pachhwd chale narol 
• ‘ Sdhdev kahe Bhddli barkfid gayi kit or ” 

If the east wind blow cloudy and the west wind blow 
clear, says Sahdeo, “ Eh Bhadli, where has the rain 
gone off ? M 

TOT sahba , adj., right (as opposed to left). 

WT, sabha , n.f., society. 

WT*Y sabhdo, n.m., temper, nature. 

‘ ‘ Man moti aur dudli kd ek sabhdo 
“ Pate pichhe na mileh lakh karo updo .” 

A heart, a pearl, and milk have the same nature. 

They 11 never m^nd, once broken, though one tries a 
hundred remedies. 

TO*!, samarnd , v.n., to be mended, repaired ; ba/ samarnd, to be 
shaved or be cut (of hair). 

TO*!*?. samarwdndy v.a., to get repaired, or mended. 

TOT, samd, n.m., season, more especially a reason of good crops. 
TOT*, saman, adj., postp., alike, like. 

TOTWT, samdnd, v.a., to be held, contained in. 

“ Chauthe chamke bijli , pdhchweh bar^p vnehh 
“Sdhdev kahe Bhddli, naddiyoh nir na samd.” 

If it lightens on the fourth and rains on the fifth. 

Says Shadeo, <f Hark Bhadli, the stream won’t hold the 
water. 

TOnrr. samdnd , n.m., area, lands of a village. 

Hamdre samdne men kuchh nahih upje,= * nothing grows 
in our lands.’ 

TOi*i samdrnd, v.a.,to repair, mend ; bal samarnd to shave, or 
cut the haT. 
samep , postp., near. 

“ Ntrp, bel, bidyd, Ur id, yeh na gineh gun zdt 
“ Jo samep inke rahe , usi ke lipte hdJth .** 

The Raja, the creeper, knowledge, and woman—these 
heed not virtue or caste Whatever dwells near 
them they embraoe it! 
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wit, samo, n.m., time (the form is probably dhirwdU ). 

samdan, n.f., the relation of two women whose children 
are married to each other. 

samdi , n.m., the relation of two men whose children are 
married to each other. 

WTNsr, sambahdhan , n.f., as samdan (q.v.). 

“ Do balak bin jiv , hahjh un ki mdtd r% 

“ Un kd kar diyd biah , be hut kaun bechar't 
“ Bin Pandit bedi rachi t pahch sund na kan 
“ Bhain bhain sambahdhan hum, koi chdtar kariyo 
giydn .” 

Two lifeless children, barren their mothers; 

See th-y’ve married them! What an unnatural thing 
to think of! 

They’ve spread the altar without a pandit, the old 
men never heard of such a thing! 

Sisters have married their child;en to each other, let 
some wise man think it out! 

(Answer Two children playing with their dolls.) 

***!!, sambaty n.m., 1. Year. 

2. A season, especially a good one. 
sarir t n.m., body. 

“ Mathd dhort , ihoth nar f kiieh khdr't n\r 
‘ ‘ A ur ghar kalhdri kdmni, charoh daheh sarir." 

Slow bullocks, a fool of a man, a salt-water well, and 
at home a shrew for wife—the four burn the body. 

TO sark , n.f., scraping, scratching of a pen 

* Ghofe ki phajrak, dudh kt jhafak , qalm ki sark 

The capering of the horse, the simmering of milk, the 
scraping of a pen. 

(The fortunate man’s inheritance.) 

wfwwr, sarkdumd , v.a., to move. 
sarta , n m., a head of jowdr. 
sarrak, n.f., high road. 

8amd , v.n,, to be sufficient, e.g., manne sar gayd—1 have 
had enough, 
frt. sarp , n.m., snake. 

“ Bdweh bhald na ddhne laid , sarp , sundr 
" ‘ Kadi na hohge apne sau sau karo piydr .’ ’ 

It’s not good (to meet) the Baniya, a snake or a gold¬ 
smith left or right. They’ll never be your friends 
1 though you try a hundred endearments. 
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rnrwar , n.m., pond, tank, lake. 

“ Hama to snrwdr behd kdgd behd dewan 

“ Jd pdnde ghar apne , shitih Ida kd jajmdn.” 

The goose has gone to [lit. become] the lake, and the 
crow become minister. 

Away, pandit, to your home! Whose client is the lion ? 

(A goose once introduced a pandit to a lion, to be his 
parohit , and the lion gave him alms. Next time 
the pandit asked for alms the g -ose his patron had 
gone and a crow succeeded him, and the lion refused 
him. Hence the pandit u tered this lament. The 
moral is, that an officer’s reputation depends upon 
the character of his staff.) 
sarsdi , n.f., 1. Greenness, feitility. 

2. Abundance, plenty. 

8alaukhd , adj., full-eyed, shaip-sighted. 

Wiflt, salwanti , adj., f., good, thrifty woman. 

Wtf. sawdlt, n.f., sweet biscuits made of flour, ghi and sugar 

sahansar , adj., thousand (a corruption of Sanskrit saha- 
sra). 

sahdrna , v.a., to pull, draw. 
sahj , adj., easy, leisurely, slowly. 
sdnkal , n.f., a chain to secure doors of a house. 
sdngar , n.m., fruit of jdnd (prosopisspiciger4). 
savjh, n.f., evening. 
sdnid , n m., whip, goad. 

sanlhri , n.f., as much fodder as a man can hold in his 
aims—an armful. 
sdnthal, n.f., thigh. 

sdnpafnd, v n.» to come to an end, to be exhausted. 

qi« sdk, n.m., relationship by marriage. 

ST« sdkh t n.f., crop, harvest. 

Sit 8dng t n.m , good circumstances, prosperity. 

9TOT. sdjM, n.m., share. 

VIHl, sdjhl, n.m., sharer. 

“ Thokd p'tj, ink tuki , ghofe bandhe bdhar , 

“ Bahman sdjhi mat kahn , khtt. bddhe sdr.” 

The carpenter, the goldsmith, and the potter (lit. he 
who binds a hoi se at the door) and the Brahman. 
Make them not sharers in cultivation: be content to 
take rent on the cultivation, 
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[»\e., these castes make bad cultivators and it is better 
to take a fixed cash rent from them than to divide 
the produce (of which there will be little).] 

mi\. sdthi, n.m., red rice (ripening in 60 days, hence the name). 

“ Sdthi pake sdth din , pdni mdhge rdt din." 

Red rice ripens in 60 days, but needs water night and 
day. 

WTV, add, n.m., the 4th month of the year, June to July. 

Wifwft, sdfsdti, n.f. a corruption of sdfhe edit, a period of 7J 
years occupied by the revolutions of Saturn—henoe: mis¬ 
fortune, calamity. 

“ Mat dekhyo bhvre ke daht , sdfsati chhd jdegi kahth 

“ Ldkhd le le Idkh par nild nau karof , muhdd dhavld 
jib liyo paihle liyo jof .'* 

Look not at the dun’s teeth, misfortune will over¬ 
shadow you, husband. Buy a red bullock for a 
hundred thousand, or a blue for nine hundred times 
that: don’t buy a hornless oi white one without 
yoking it first 

WT¥ *ddh> n.f , a Hindu month, as sM (q v.). 

“ Sddh Sdwan chale parwd, dal dal khaweh bij lugdi .” 

If east wind blow in liar and Sdwan, the women folk 
will grind and eat seeds. 

(A sign of famine.) 

*TV, sddhu , n.m., 1. Wife’s sister’s husband. 

2. The spring harvest 

wri? sdteri, n.f., the 7th day of either half of the month 
sdni, n.f., chopped fodder of bdjrd , jowar , cane, etc. 

“Awcgi jot , kdiiye sani 

“ Jab tu ne bo diyd ihkh me?t nd mdnW 

In comes the yoke—cut fodder: for you sowed cane 
and bode not my word. 

(The wife girds at her husband: he sowed cane against 
her advice: there’ll be extra feeding of the cattle 
who have extra work at the press.) 

tTOW, adman , n.f., as sdwan (q.v.) 

“ Sdman lagti rntw'h, garje ddht rdt 

“Ham to jdehge pi Mdlwe turn jdyo Gujrdt .” 

If it thunder at midnight on the seventh of the second 
half of Sawan, I’ll go, my husband, to Malw4 and 
do you go to Gujr4t. 

(A sign of impending famine.) 

VftVT,* sdtnihd , odj., fine, strong, handsome. 
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*Wlf, 8dmbhamd, v.a., to clear or tidy up, collect things to¬ 
gether 

*rc, sdr t n.f., way, method, correct management. 

sdma , v.a., to be satisfied with—the thing that gives satis¬ 
faction is the object of the verb. 

*TWT sdly n.m., 1. A jackal. 

2. A verandah. 

c 4 Rdt ne bole kdgla , din ne bole s6X 
“ Chhof kanihd is des ne , hoi ji ne dwe janjdl.** 

If the crow call by night and the jackal by day, 

My husband, leave this country: some trouble will 
befall us. 

qnwf 8dlut t n.m., wife’s brother’s son. 

TO*, sdl palat 9 adj., rotation of crops; cultivating alternate¬ 
ly wet or dry—same as hirt'i phirti (q.v.). 

TOfe adlhe , n.f., wife’s brother’s wife. 

WIW. ndwan, n.m., the 5th month of the year July to August. 

“ Sawan bhadwe ki dhup men , jogi ban jde Jdt .” 

In the heat of Sawan and Bhadon, the Jat turns jogi; 
i.e , he goes about with next to nothing on. 

*TTO, sdwnv , n.f., the autumn harvest. 
sd8, n.f., mother-in-law. 

8dsu y n.f., as sds (q.v.). 

WWT, sdsra , n.m., father-in-law’s home (of a woman). 
sdhiby n.m., God. 

fTO*, sifchar , n.m., height, summit, apex, zenith. 

fro* sikhranty n.m., top-most part, apex. 
sinkkyd, n.f., suspicion. 

8ir*gdhd , n.m., footpath or track between villages. 

ftro. eitak, n.f., a drop of water. 

fq*V *ttwt, sitak jandy v.n., to run away—to go away quickly. 

fonft, 8itko t n.f., swift-flowing canal. 

f%TO< 8imal , n.f., the pegs in the yoke, eaoh side of the bullock’s 
head. 

fem, sir sham y n.f., sarsohy sarsafy rape-seed (brassioa campes- 
tris). 

f^r, sily n.f., stone slab on which the well-bucket is emptied. 

tffTO* singed , adj., with horns, homed. 

Sikh, n.f , wisdom, advice, teaching. 
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" Sikh us ne d'ye , jis ne sikh suhd. 

“ Bdhdar ne ke 8>Jch dijxe , bayyd kd ghat jd.” 

Teach him who cares for teaching. 

Why teach the ape ? the weaver-bird’s house will be 
destroyed. 

(Once in the rains a monkey took shelter under a tree; 
a weaver-bird who had her nest there advised the 
monkey to build one like it. The latter thereupon 
destroyed the nest to make the bird’s condition like 
his own). 

sikhdar , adj., learning, under training. 
sit, n.f , same as rdhg (q.v.). 
sinyd, n.m., tailor. 

“ Bind tilak ke pdhdiyd , bind purkh ke ndt 

“ Baeh bhaldl nd ddeh , sinyd , sarp, sundry 

A pandit with no forehead mark, a woman without 
her man, or a tailor, a snake, or a goldsmith—these 
are ill, (whether they pass you) to left or right. 
s\m, n.f., boundary. 

“ Gam qahwdr, sahsar budh , sim uldke panch 

“ Jab dwe darbar men , miydn kahe so saheh. 

Tn his village the yokel is a thousand wits, when he 
crosses the border he’s five. When he gets to the 
court its ‘ Oh yes, Sir, it just as you say, Sir.” 

sir, n.m., 1. Share. 

2. Sharer. 
wW sil, adj., cold. 

44 Kdkd ji , bhayd ji , Dilpal Hde buldweh sen 

44 Tat ghar te dye sen, s'l ghar ne jdweh sth 

44 Milnd ho to milo , Sambar kd sang malm sen .” 

Uncle, brother, Dilpat Rai is calling you. 

Ho comes from the hot bouse and is going to the cold 1 

If you’ld meet him, meet him now; company from 
S&mbar is with him too. 

(The good wife sends a child to call the family to 
dinner. Dilpat Rai is the lentils \dal], which are 
taken out of the oven and put in the plate. Com¬ 
pany from Sdmbhar is, of course, salt.) 
silak, n.f., cold. 
slid, adj., cold, 
ft*. sis, n.m., 1. Moon. 

2. Head. 

“Ban hud das , kdnydh pafid ras. 

, “ Bara hud bis, maslak chajrid sis. 
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** Bar8 hud t's> Idgan lag » sikh. 

“Bars hud chdli , gdfh' bat ukafL 
“Bars hua pachds , phut ga> kapds . 

“ /to*** hud sdth , hath men byd lath. 

“ itor* Awd sattar t jabbe gayd nestar. 

“Bars hud assi , war Hri khassK 
“ .Bar* Awd wawe, d J6 gayd jabbe. 

“ Bars hua sau t gharah dar nd bdhar bhau .” 

Ten years old, and discrimination comes to the ear. 
Twenty years old, and the forehead rises on the head. 
Thirty years old, and wisdom begins to settle. 

Forty yearn old, and a man expounds hard matters. 
Fifty years old, and his hair grows white as cotton. 

Si tv years old, and he takes a s iok in his hand. 
Seventy years old, and lie’s become sluggish. 

Eighty years old, and a man’s become an eunuch. 
Ninety years old, and he's done and down. 

A hundred yeais old, and none fears him at home or 
abroad. 

(The ten ages of man.) 

QVfiTT, sukapid, v.n., 1. To shrink. 

2. To be squeezed. 

sukkar, n.m., Friday. 

sukkarwdri , adj., Friday’s. 

“ Suk’arwdr't bddli , rahe san'chhar chhde 
“ Kahe Shahdeo sun Bhddb , bind bars° nd jde .’ ’ 

Friday's clouds, and Saturday remains overcast! 

Says Shahdeo, “ Hark Bhadli, it’ll not go without 
raining.” 

VlWft, sukhbdsi , n.m. and f., a settler in the village, who owns 
no land or share ot the estate. 

mghar , adj., neat, pretty, accomplished, good, thrifty 
(of a wife). 

” Sond, resham t sughaf ndr , tuteh jufeh sau bdr 
“ Murakh , ghafd kumhdr kd % mile nd duje bdr.” 

Gold, silk, and a thrifty wife—if they break a hundred 
times they’ll mend again. A fool, and a potter’s 
pot will not unite a second time. 

sutd f adj., good. 

3«PT suthan , n.f., female’s troi^sers. 

SUT suthrd , adj., nice, clean, pretty, fine. 

Wt, sudhdh, postp., 1. With, used as Urdu samel. 
adv , 2. Early 

g&vr. sufel, adj., a corruption of eufed —white. 
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suraj, n.m. and f., sun. 
eurt, n.f., sow. 

qpr, susrd, n.m., father-in-law. 

susrdf , n.m., father-in-law’s home (of a man). 

**TWT, suhdnd , v.n., to please, be agreeable. 
sud , adj., 1. Intelligent, wise, sensible. 

n.m., 2. A small stack of sheeves in a field. 

8undi i n.f., an insect that infests and damages gram, 
ftfl, sdt, adj., pretty, good, convenient, e.g. sut bdith gayd —it 
was convenient so. 

fKWT, sudhd , adj , simple, upright, well-behaved. 

VTT suna , adj., empty. 

“Sis bin suni ren, giyan bin hirdd sand 
“ Kul suna bin putr , pdf bin birwd suna 
“ Oaj suna bin dant, bans bin sdgar sand 
“Ghata sum bin ddrr.ni , kahe Girdhar mnre Gunni, 
u Ghar suna bin kdmni .” 

The night is empty without a moon, and the heart 
empty without perception. A family is empty with¬ 
out a son, and empty a tree without leaves. An 
elephant is empty without tusks, and empty a lake 
without the goose. Empty a cloud without light¬ 
ning; says Girdhar, “ Hark ’ee Gunni, a house is 
empty without a wife.” 

ft 8ur , n.m., hero. 

sul, n.f., long thorn of kilcar or rauhj trees. 

VBT. sited, n.m., hare. 

“ Turte sued maryd, turte kadhyd mas 
“ Jindh susd marya , mare hoe chhe mas.” 

Quickly he killed the hare, and quickly took off the 
flesh. He who killed the hare was six months dead 
himself. 

(A hare got caught in the bones of a corpse and so died.) 
seti, postp., with. 

“ Bale ki man bauli aur bauld kisdn 
“Age ki janeh ndhih, karne seti dhiyan .” 

The child’s mother is a fool, and so is the farmer. 
They reck nothing of the future: their thoughts arc 
with the act of the moment. 

sedh, n.f., disease, illness. 

«d, n.f., spear. 

*aihm, adv., uselessly, aimlessly. 
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tfNwt, sodscU, n.f., keeping guard at night. 
sokd, n.m., drought, drying up. 

“Karin hin Ichett kare t bail mare yd sokd pare.” 

If the luckless man take to farming, his bullook will 
die or drought befall him. 

nog, n.m., mourning. 

8onan t n.m. (inflected); gold, it is a Purabi form for sone 
men or sone ko. 

sodhi t n.f., intelligence, sense, wisdom. 

8ofet i adj., as sufet (q.v.). 

“ Kali bhali nd sofet y donon rdkho eke khet .** 

Neither the black is good nor the white one—slay 
both in one field. 

(From a story of Rajah Bhoj and his two wives.) 
fftwnc, somdr , n.m., Monday. 

^eVtfT, solhrd , n.m., straw of barley (chiefly) when in bulk and 
not crushed. 

sohdg , n.m., married life. 

“ Chalnd hat , raihnd ndhth , chalnd biswe bis 
“Awe saihj sohdg par kyoh guhdawe sis.” 

We have to go, and cannot stay—we have to go- 
four rood to the acre— 

For so short a married life, why plait the head ? 

(Make no great preparation for a short life—Live quietly 
and piously.) 

sohdgd , n.m., a flat clod-crusher, same as maij (q.v.). 
^TWirT, 8ohdwnd y adj., agreeable 

sohm , adv. or postp., in front of—towards. 
sohn, n.f., an oath. 
sauf , n m., quilt. 

saun, n.m., omen 8aun chip, one of the shrikes. 
saupati, adj., worth 100 rupees. 
savla y adj., right (as opposed to left). 

OT*. s\jan y n.m., a favour (corruption of ahsdn). 

HfW, sydl t n.m., cold. 

swarg y mm., heaven. * 

*■ Gehuh purdne , ghi nayd y aur ghar salwahti ndr 
“ Chauthe pith torahg ki, swarg nishdni chdr 
Old wheat, fresh ghi, and at home a thrifty wife, 
Fourth the back of a horse—heaven’s four signs. 
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x 

hahgd , n.m., strength, effort, foroe. 

*5, hahge , adv., 1. With difficulty. 

2. By compulsion. 

hand'war, n.f., about 4 to 6 p.m. 
xmtKVtft haznr pati , adj., worth 1,000 rupees, moderately rich. 
fVWT, hadward, n.m., place where dead bodies of cattle are 
Bkinned and bones left to lie. 

TO^wr, haf lend, v.a., to rob. 

TOVTC, hatkdr , n.m., food given to Brahmans before feeding one¬ 
self at mdwa8 (q.v.) or kandgat (q.v.) 

TOT hatha , n.m., the handle with which the plough is driven. 

hathll , n.f., the handle of a charkha or spinning wheel. 
tqif , hathwar , n.f., the spring of the tiger with his claws. 

“ Bhadoh ki hhcdwar , sher kt hathwar .” 

Bhadon’s plough.ng, and a tiger's spring! 

(Scilicet bind pake na jde —both will ripen or mature ; 
pakna means to fester, of a wound.) 

*»TOT, hansld, n.m., a massive necklace worn close round the 
neck. 

<1^, hambe , interj., yes. 

“ Jat kahe sun Jdtni isi gdm men raihnd 
** Uht bildi le gayi , to hambe hambe kaihnd .” 

Says the Jat, “ List, wife, we’ve got to live in this 
vil age. (If they say) ‘the cat stole your camel’ 
you must say, ‘ Yes, of course.’ ” 

(So says the Jat who has to live in a Rajput village.) 
har , n.m., Almighty (a name of Vishnu): cf. Harx. 

TO, had, n.m., the body of the plough to which the share, 
handle, shaft, etc., are fixed. 

TO*, halos , n.f., the main shaft of the plough on which the 
yoke rides. 

TOT, halwd, adj., light (of soil or weight). 

hcdsan , n.f., a prop to raise the share from the ground 
when a plough is being dragged to the fields. 

TO*r, hawdl , n.m., condition, circumstances (corruption of 
Ahwdl). 

hdhd , n.f., travelling. 
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hdhdi , n.f., cooking vessel. 

“ J*8 hdndi te khde, vs hdndi chhed hare." 

Split the plate from which you eat! 

(Rank ingratitude.) 

Thun, hdhdna , v.n., to wander about. 

*tr, hdhsi , n.f., laughter. 

Vf¥ hat , n.f., shop. 

hdn , n.f., 1 . Time. 

2 Age. 

Elc hdn ka —han't (q.v.). 
hanl, n.m., contemporary, age-fellow. 

Wr Tlwnf hdn homdn , n.m., of equal ages, contemporaries. 
hdrct , n.m., oven for heating milk, etc. 
hdl , n.f., same as halas (q.v.). 
halan , n.m., earthquake. 

*TWT, hdldy n.m., Government land-re venue. 

“ Dhauli parmeshrt , dhauli jhuhd khihdd 
“ /Zd£d wioZ&d &e, mainne hahs ghafd .” 

“ O white goddess, spread open the white cotton-clump. 
“ Pay the revenue and the village-expenses, and make 
me a necklace still.” 

(The girl addresses the cotton-plant as she is pioking 
the orop.) 

TrSV half, n.m., ploughman. 

TOT*? hdlnd , v.n., as Urdu hilnd, to shake, move, be agitated, 
fir*. hit, n.m., love. 

ftnff , hirtl phirti , adv., in rotation. 
hirdd, n.m., heart, mind. 

f%^T WT* hissd sdru , adv., according to shares, proportionately. 
Vhr hi ns. n.m., a thorny shrub (quaere capparis horrida ?). 
hind, adj., bereft, destitute, weak. 

hiyo, interj., a noise used to call cows and bullocks up from 
watering. 

hir , n m., a tribe, Ahir. 

vA huh huh, interj., a noise used in driving buffaloes in the 
jungle. 

hethi , n.f., disgrace. 

%WT beta, adj., late (of crops). 

%*, her n.m., major subdivision of a village. 
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%T her muhdr, n.m., land or side of a village in whioh 
one’s business, one’s ooming or going, lies—intercourse. 
hel mel, n.m., as her muhdr (q.v.). 
ft ft, ho ho, interj., a noise used to make buffaloes drink. 
f)tVT, hausld, n.m., wisdom, grace, beauty. 



PART III. 


English— 

A 


Abdomen, kokhan , n.f. 

Abhorrence, alkat , n.f. 

Abiding, bds , n.m.; maintenance of a home, basebd t n.m. 

Abode, bds , n.m. 

Absence of anything, so poverty, destitution, etc., ema’t, n.f. 

See sub vocc. 

Absolutely, ddhon , adv. 

Abundance, sarsdi , n.f. 

Abuse, aid* n.f.; gal, n.f. 

Acacia (a. leucophloea), nimbar , n.m.; raun?A, n.m. 

Acceptable, to be, bhdnd t v.n. 

Accomplished (ski’ful), sughaf , adj. 

Account. The baniya’s account against the zamindar, of 
money paid for him as revenue, etc. Inchh , n.f.; on 
account of, kdran , postp. 

Adjoin, to, amd, v.n. 

Admit, to, of a fault, etc., o(nd, v.a. 

Adopt, to, god lend , v.a. 

Adopted, to be, god dnd t v.n. 

Adoption, (1) of a relation, as a son, god , n.m., literally the 
lap ; (2) for adoption of a foundling, see s.v. waif. 

Advice, sikh i n.f. 

Aeschynomene (a. indica), dhahdhain , n.f. 

Affection. See Love. 

Affix, to, tekndy v.a. ; tnohar teknd , to seal. 

Afforded, to be, pugnd , v.n. 

After, pdchhe t adv. 

Age, (1) han t n.f.; (2) of the same age, ek hdn kd t Mni , n.m.; 
Ztdn homdn , n.m.; (3) time, MJ, n.m.; (4) old age, bofAdptf, 
n.m. 

Agent, Mr mukMydr , n m. 

Agitated, to be, Ad/nd, v.n. 

Agreeable, sohjiwnd , adj.; fopcm ;p0» adj. 

Agreeable, to be, svhdnd , v.n. 

Agreement, bandhej , n.m.; dnf, n.f.—literally a knot, and so 
anything knotted, fixed. 

Ahir, a tribe, fftr, n.m. 

Aim, an*, n.m. 
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Aimlessly, saihm , adv. 

Alike, samdn , adj. 

All, sagid , adj. 

Alley, ftagwr, n.m. 

Alloy, an alloy of silver and copper from which jewels used 
commonly to be rp.ade, rtipd, n.m. 

Almighty, Har t n.m. (God). 

Alone, ekalpd , ekld, adj. See also s.v. Solitary. 

Aloofness, alkat , n.f. a-khaihchna, to keep aloof, feel abhor¬ 
rence. 

Altar, bedi, n.f. See s.v. 

Always, sadd, adv.; nit, adv. 

Amalgamation. See Combination. 

Amaranth, cholat , n.f. 

Anger, ro8 , n.m. ; kod , n.m.; cMo, n.m. 

Angry. See Displeased. 

Angry, to become, rusnd , jdnd, v.n. ; chho men dnd, v.n. 
Animal, jandwar , n.m. 

Anklet. See Jewellery. 

Answer, utar , n.m. 

Ant (black), chiuhti , n.f. ; (white) dimak , n.f.; row of ants, 
fcfr ndl, n.f. 

Antelope, (1) mtrp, ra»>( 7 , n.m.; kdld (supple hiran or 

mirg) t n. m.; (doe, muhddn , n.f.); (2) nilgai antelope, roj , 
n m. 

Antepenultimate. $ee s.v. Last. 

Antimony, as eyepowder, kdjal , n.m. 

Anxiety, sahdeh , n.m.; chintd , n.f. 

Apex. £ee Summit. 

Applaud, to, bajdnd (to clap hands). 

Approach, agam, n.m. 

Approximately, unmdn 9 unmdn sunmdn , adv.; atkal satkal , 
adv. 

Area, the area or lands of a village generally, samdnd , n.m. 
Aries, n.m. 

Armful, (i) n.f. (the'outstretched arms); (2) an “ arm¬ 

ful ’* of fodder, sdhihri , n.f. 

Armlet, £er Jewellery. 

Ascetic, saht , n.m. 

Ask, to, bujhnd , v.a. 

Assembled, 6a^e, adj. pi. 

Assembly, n.f. 

Assiduity, jhakkat , n.f. 

Association £ee Combination. 

Aunt. £ee s.v. Relation. 

Auspicious, mahgal, adj. 

Autumn, the autumn harvest, sdwnti, n.f. 

Avarice, lobh 9 n.m. 

Await, to, bdt dekhnd , v.a. 
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B 

Book, kar> n.m. 

Backward. See Late. 

Bad, (1) worthless,- naihj, adj. ; nirsd, adj. ; neau } adj.: (2) 
nasty, dirty, bhuhdd , adj.; kasut t adj.; kasiitd , adj.: (3> 
feeble, weak, mandd, adj. ; boda , adj. : (4) ill-made, kardl f 
adj.: (5) in composition bad is expressed by ko (see s.v.), 
as kosarndy bad times; kosahg, bad society, etc. 

Bail, to go, to undertake as a surety, otna> v.n. 

Bale, to, ulichhnd , v.a. 

Band, jot, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for repairing, pat \, n.f. 
Bangle. See Jewellery. 

Banker, shah , n.m. 

Bany4, baked , n.m.; ledd, n.m. 

Bare, ughdrd, adj. 

Bark, (1) of tree, bakal , n.m.; (2) specifically of kikar or 
nimbar (acacia arabica and leucophloca) kas, n.m. 

Barley, jaun , n.m. 

Barren, bdnjh , n.f.; kdtar, adj ; of cow or buffalo, baihldii y n.f. 
Barrier, dd , n.f. 

Base, khowdr , adj. 

Basket, (1) generally ddld , n.m.; (2) big round basket with 
lid to contain clothes etc., patdr , n.m.; smaller, paiari , n.f ; 

(3) small jug-shaped basket to collect jdl berries, bohni, n.f.; 

(4) bird-cage like baskets carried, bangi —like for Ganges 
water, kawr, n.f ; (5) a small basket hung from the roof to 
secure eatables etc., chhmkd , n.m. ; (0) a basket holding 10 
or 12 seers of grain, palr'i, n.f. ; (7) a small basket for taking 
seed or food to the fields, boya , n.m.; (8) a small lidded 
basket for keeping cotton for spinning, kdtni , katni , n.f. 

Batten, in a mud roof, karahjd , n.m.; in thatch roof, bdt\, n.f. 
See s.vv. 

Bawl, to. lalkdrnd , v.a. 

Beaten, to be, mardumd, v.n. 

Beauty, hausla, n.m. 

Became, bahd , v.n.; defective. 

Because of, kdran , postp. 

Bed, khdt , n.f. 

Before, in front of, sohlh, adv. or postp. 

Behind, pdzhhe, adv. 

Bell (big), tdl, n.m. 

Belly, kokhan , n.m. 

Belt. See Waistband. , 

Bereft, hind, adj. 

Beyond, pardh, adv. or postp. (chiefly in Jhajjar). 

Bickering, udh t n.f.; udham , n.f. 

Big, baddd , adj. 

Biggest, among several, baderd % adj. 
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Billhook, for stripping sugarcane and reaping, ddti, ddnti or 
drdnti , n.f. 

Bin (1) a receptacle of clay for storing grain, kothi, n.f.; (2) 
the same but smaller, kuthld , n.m.; (3) smaller still, kuthli, 
n.f 

Bind, to, to bind a pAgri carefully, chindmd , v.a. 

Bird, chiri, n.f. 

Bitterness karwdn , n.f. 

Blank, unused, kord , adj. 

Blanket, kamal , n.m ; lighter, kdmli , n.f. 

Blights, (1) wheat rust, roll , n.f ; (2) an insect that blights 
wheat when ra ; n is excessive, ktingt, n.f., pungi , n.f.; (3) a 
very small flv that injures wheat, ala , n.m.; (4) an insect 
that blights bAjrA, ghadhi, n.f.; (5) an insect that injures 
sugarcane, kansud , n.m.; (0) rust on jowdr and bdjrd, khowd , 
n.m.; (7) grasshopper that damages young millets and 
gram, pharkd , n.m.; (8) an insect that damages young 
crops, sundi, n.f. 

Blindish, neaily blind, jakhrd, adj. 

Blockhead, bharwa , n.m. 

Bloom, the white powdery bloom which proteots the ripening 
jowdr and bdjrd, bur, n.m. 

Blooming, lataura, adj. 

Blow, to, jhulna , v.n. ; dholnd , v.n. 

Bodice, a gill’s bodice, kurtu n.f. 

Body, dehi, n.f. ; gdt, n.m.; pindi , n.f.; sarir, n.m.; ang , n.m. 

Boil, pakewd , n.m.; guuvri , n.f. 

Boil, to, of vrgi tables, pulses or anything in water or milk, 
rdhdhnd, v.a. 

Bone, karang , karank . n.m. 

Boundary, (l) sim, n.f., the circuit of a village’s lands ; (2) or, 
n.f., generally; (3) boundary pillar between two villages, 
odd , n.m. ; (4) trijunction boundary pillar, tyaunkhd , n.m.; 
(5) edge ridge of fields, daul , n.f. 

Bowels, of the earth, painldl , n.m. 

Boy, (1) generically, chhord , chhorat, n.m.; (2) boy under 16 or 
so, fd6ar (used chiefly in the south of the district). 

Bracelet. See Jewellery. 

Bracket, a small mud bracket on wall, tdndi , n.f.; small wooden 
bracket to hold lamp, dawdt, n.f. 

Brahman, Bdhman , n.m. 

Braid, to, gtindnd, v.a. 

Branch, of a tribe or race, khdp, n.f.; of a tree, ddl , n.f. 

Bread. See Wheat. 

Bread-carrier, rciihdr , n.f. 

Breast-covering, worn by married women, angi , n.f. 

Breeze. See Wind. 

Bribe, bribery, kor , n.m. 

'Bride, bauri, n.f. 
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Bridegroom, baurd, n.m. 

Bright, ujld, adj. 

Broom, (1) ooarse, made of twigs, eto., rarkd, n.m.; bauhkrd , 
n.m.; (2) fine, made usually of ddb or pdnl grass, buhdri, 
n.f. 

Brother, bhayyd , n.m; own or full brother by the same mother, 
mdhjdya, adj. or n.m. 

Brother-in-law. See s.v. Relation. 

Brush. See Broom. 

Bubo, guntri , n.f. 

Buok. See Antelope. 

Bucket, iron bucket, dol, n.m. See also Well Gear. 

Buffalo, (1) calf, Jcdtrd , n.m. ; (2) calf of two years or so, jhotfd , 
n.m.; (3) heifer, katiyd or kdtji, n f.; (4) heifer of two years 
or so, jhotri or jhoti , n f.; (5) full-grown buffalo, whether 
entire or not, )hota, n.m ; (6) full-grown cow that has calved, 
mains, bhaihs , n.f.; (7) old cow, past bearing, khold , n.f. 
See also s.v. Cow, where many of the words apply equally 
to buffalo cows. 

Building, chhawd , n.m . the word appears to be used on a 
survey of the accommodation from inside. 

Bull, (1) khdgar, dhkal , bijdr, n.m.; (2) an ungelt bull used for 
tire plough, but not for breeding, dhdu, n.m. 

Bulky, petla, adj. 

Bullock, (1) a young bullock broken to the plough, ndrd t n.m., 

(2) the full grown bullock of the plough or cart, buld , n.m.; 

(3) half gelt bullock, hart, n.m.; old bullock past 
work, dhandhd , n.m. ; (5) bullock with horns bent down¬ 
wards, jhungd, n.m For younger animals, see s.v. Calf. 

Bump, gad, n.f. 

Bundle, (11 a bundle of stalks of jow&r or bdjra, puli, n.f.; 
(2) bundle of grass, etc., see s.v. Load; (3) a bundle wrapped 
in cloth, bandhej, n.m. ; (4) a round closed bundle, girr 
gdnth, n.f.; (5) a bundle of eatables taken as a present, 
kothli, n.f. 

Burn, to, ddhnd , v.a., ddjnd , v.n. 

Burning ground. See Cremation-ground. 

Business, dhandhd, n.m.; dhahdd, n.m.; krit, n.f. 

Bust (a woman's), pet}, n.f. 

But, par , conj. 

Buttered, chopri> adj. 

Butterfly, patbijnd, n.m.; a big black butterfly iafihauhrd, see 
s.v. - . 

Buttermilk, the pakki lassi of the Panjab, rdhg , n.m.; chhd , 
n.f.; sit, n.f. 

Buttock, chtitar, n.m. 

Buy, to, bisdnd, v.a. 

* Byre, nauhrd , n.m. See also s.v. Cattle-shed. 
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0 

Cadet. See Junior. 

Cake, (1) a preparation of gur mixed with bread, Idpsi , n.f.; 

(2) sweet oakes made of flour, ghi, and sugar, sawdli , n.f.; 

(3) wheat cakes cooked in >ghi and sugar and eaten at 
weddings, purdy n.m. 

Calamity, sdrsati, n.f. See s.v. 

Calf (1) up to one year of age, baihrkd , n.m.; (2) of one-and-a- 
half or two years of age, ndra, n.m., bathed, n.m.; (3) 
generally for the first two years of its life, bachhrd, n.m.; 

(4) heifer of 1J or 2 years of age, baihri , n.f.; (5) a second 
calf with one already at foot, ndtwd , n.m. 

Call, of an animal, bol y n.m. 

Call, to cattle, etc.,(l) driving bullocks or cows in the open, a 
click with the tongue is made like an English driver’s; (2) 
driving buffaloes in the jungle, liuh huh : (3) to turn a 
bullock in plough or cart to the right, a-a (between the 
sound of a and d); (4) as the last, to the left, bar re ; (5) to 
make cows and buffaloes drink at the tank or well, chhe ; (6) 
similarly to make buffaloes drink, he ho ; (7) to call up cows 
and bullocks from tlioir watering, M yo ; (8) similarly to 
call up buffaloes, dhe re; (9) similarly to call up horses o-o. 

Called, to be, bdjnd , v.n. 

Caller, the menial who calls the village folk together, buld did , 
n.m. 

Calling, summoning, buld , n.f. 

Calotropis, c. procera, dk , n.m.; plural is akidh. 

Calves, collectively, of either sex, bachhru , n.m , pi. 

Camel, karhd } n.m.; karheld , n.m. 

Camelman, raibdri , n.m. ; raibdran , n.f. (a tribe). 

Camelthorn, jhohtudhsd, n.m. (alhagi maurorum). 

Candle, bdti, n.f. 

Cane, (1) sugarcane, \kh or ihkh , n.m. ; (2) a single cane of 
the same, gahdd y n.m. 

Capacity. See Power. 

Caper, to, pharakna t v.n. 

Caper, capparis aphylla, kair t n.m. or f., pi. kairafidh ; the 
bud is barwd , n.m., and the fruit, find, n.f.; c. horrida, 
hihs y n.m. 

Capital (in trade), puhji , n.f. 

Care. See Trouble. 

Careful, (1) chaukas , adj.; (2) especially of ploughing, nikahd , 
adj. 

Careless, chaupat , adj. 

Carpenter, khdti t n.m.; to this caste belong the carpenters of 
most villages in the district: in a few they are badhx , n.m. 

Carriage, gddf. n.f.; bullock carriage, mahjhoti , n.f.; bullock 
tonga, rerhiiy n.m. 
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Cart, (1) gadi, n.f., or bigger, gadd, n.m.; (2) cart without side 
wattles, ladhd, n.m.; (3) trotting bullock cart, manjholi, 
n.f. 

Cash, rokrd, n.m. 

Casteman, dud, adj. See s.v. 

Cat, male, bila, n.m.; female bildt, n.f. 

Catch, to. See s v., otna, v.a. 

Cattle, (1) generally ddngar , n.m., pi.; dlior % n.m.; dhori, n.f.; 
(2) a herd of wild cattle bred from animals set free as a 
vow, ram chaund , n.m ; (3) a herd of domestic cattle going 
to graze, chaund , n.m. : laihdd, n.m.; (4) old cattle, 
dhdhdd , n.m. 

Cattle-dealer, ghost, n.m. (a tribe). 

Cattle-slied, (1) the baithak that forms the entry of the house, 
dalh'iz , n.f., pauli , n.f.; (2) a separate cattle-shed, nauhrd , 
n.m. 

Cattle-track See s.v. Path. 

Cattle-yard, gher, n.m. ; ugdr (or by metathesis, gudr ), n.m. 

Cause, kdran, n.m. 

Caution, to, barjnd , v.a. 

Celibate, jati, adj. 

Censure, to, ddhtnd, v.a. 

Certainly. See Surely. 

Cesses, kharch , n.m. 

Chaff, (1) of miihg , moth, mash and gowdv, phalyar, n.m.; (2) 
of jowar—used for fodder, kdhdi, n f.; kdhtj, n.f. ; v 3) 
of bajra—used for litter, bumbld, n.m. 

Chain, (1) for measuring or surveying, jeicri, n.f.; (2) to secure 
cart bullocks on the road at night, bel, n.f. ; (3) to secure 
house doors, sdhkal, n.f. Sec also Jewellery. 

Chain-man, mirdhd , n.m. This word was used in old times for 
a measurer, and is now sometimes used for the jaribkash ; 
corruption of the Persian mirdch. 

Change (for money), phutkar , n.f. 

Channel. See s.v. Watercourse, and Runnel. 

Charity, cash paid to a Brahman after feeding him, dachhnd , 
n.f. 

Chattering, bakwdd , n.f.; kachkach, n.f. 

Cheap, mahda, adj. 

Chenopodium, c. album, bathwd, n.m. See s.v. 

Chest (of body) peti, n.f. 

Chief, pardhdn, n.m., in verse corrupted to dhdn . 

Child, bald, bdlak, n.m., chhorat, n.m.—the latter word is used 
for children generically also ; Idl , laid, n.m. (a term of 
endearment). 

Childhood, chhutpan, n.m. 

Childishness, chhutpan , n.m. 

Childless, ut, titndput, n.m., the feminine utnindputni is used 
among women as a term of abuse; naputd , adj. 
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Chill, tdrd % n.m. 

Chopping-block, ne , n.f. 

Christian, krdm , n.m. 

Churn, to, hilond f v.a. 

Churn, hiloni , n.f. 

Churning, the noise made by churning of milk, jhafak , n.f. 
Churn staff, rayf, n.f. 

Circle, huhdal, n.m. 

Circuit, 61 , n.f. 

Circumstances, hawdl, n.m., comfortable circumstances, tdr, 
n.f., savg t n.m., gaihre , nm., pi., taht , n.m., To be in c.o. 

or gaihre baithnd , <dr baithnd, rdj baithnd , laihrs 
kamd. 

Cistern, in which water is stored at the well, fcojM, n.m. 
Clapping (of hands), tdl, n m. 

Clay, ddkar , n.f. 

Clean, (11 suthrd , adj.; (2) of ploughing, nikahd , adj. 

Clear, waroJ, adj. 

Clearly, nirdsa , adv 

Clear off, to (a debt), lahna, v.a. 

Clear up, to, to collect things together, tidy up, mmbharnd , 
v a. 

Clever, chdtar , adj. 

Client, (1) of a moneylender, banjotd , n.m.; (2) of a Brahman, 
or his clientele generally (Urdu jajmdn ), 6n7, n.f. 

Clock Water c’ock. 

Close, Idmne, adv.; Zawe, adv. 

Cloth, kdpar, n m. ; the coarse country cloth used by zamin- 
dars, channel, n.f. 

Clothes, (1) parhdn, n m ; (2) a set of women’s clothes, til , n f. 
Cloud, unman , n m.; megh , n.m ; ghatd, n.f. ; gathering clouds, 
gan> ghan , n.m. 

Cloudless, narol , adj. 

Cloudy, sabddli , adj. 

Coirse, Mar, adj. 

Cobble, to. gubbhamd , V.a.; gfcwrf, v.a.; to get cobbled, 
gathwdnd , v.a. 

Cobbling, gdhth, gdhth seth , n.f, 

Cock, kukra , n.m. 

Coin, ndmd, n.m 

Cold, (1) *{W, adj., adj.; (2) cold weather, see Winter; 
(3) a cold, influenza, Mer, n.m., dhdhchar, n.m.; (4) cold, 
chilliness, sBafc, n.f.; siydl, n.m. 

Collect, to, vgdhnd , v.a. (of money, etc.). 

Collected, iHhaure, adj., pi., batle, adj., pi. 

Collection. See Subscription. 

Combination, association of cattle or labour in cultivation, 
dahgwdrd , n.m. 

' Come across, to. See Meet. 
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Come out, to, likarnd , v.a. (corruption of nikalnd). 

Comfort, dnand, n m. 

Comfortable. See s.v. Circumstances. 

Common-room, (1) the common building of a village or sub¬ 
division of it, paras , pres , n.f. cMpdr, n.f.; (2) a small 
sitting-place common to two or three families, katehrd , 
n.m. 


Company, sang , n.m. 

Completed, to be. See Finished. 
Complication, arans, n.f. 


Compulsion ) „ ^ 

Compulsory j ^ s.v. Force. 

Conceal, to, luknd , v.a. 

Condition, hawdl, n.m. 

Condolence. See Mourning. 

Confabulation, miskot , n m.—a term introduced from tlio army. 
Confusion, ghdla maid , n.m. 

Congratulation, bhaddi, n.f. See also Hymn. 

Connexion, Idg , n.f. 

Consider, to, tnkna, v.u. 

Constant, paddr , adj. 

Constantly, nt'f, adv. 

Contained in, to bo, samdnd , v.n. 

Contemporary, age-fellow, Mm', n.m.; Mra homan , n.m. 
Contentment, santokh , n.m. 

Contentious, kalhdra, adj. 

Continent, jati , adj. 

Contrary, one who acts beyond his station, ushtartdi, n.m. 
Control, beyond control (of an animal), fras, adj. 

Convenient, adj. 

Converse, to. See Talk. 

Convert, a Jat or Jatni , converted to Islam, Mvld , n.m.; Mw/f, 
n.f. 


Cook, to, pond , v.a. 

Cooking vessel, hdhdx, n.f. 

Co-operation. $ee Combination. 

Cope with, to, tdn bajdnd t v.a. 

Coping. See Thatch. 

Corruption. See Bribery. 

Cosharer. See Sharer. 

Cotton, (1) cotton plant, bdfi % n.t.; (2) cotton out in short 
lengths ready for spinning, punl , n.f.; (3) a clump of 
ootton opening in the pod, jhund , n.f. 

Cotton seed^binauld, n.m.; when used for cattle fodder, also 
called Icdbrd , n.m. 

Cotton stalk, bansli , n.f. See also Stalk. 

Cotton thread, pat , n.m. 

.Council. See Confabulation. 

Country side. See Widespread. 
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Courage, dsahg , n f. 

Courtyard, bagaf , n.m. 

Cow, (1) a full-grown cow, one that has calved gd , gaufi , n.f.; 
(2) barren cow (or buffalo) baihldh, n.f.; (3) cow that won’t 
let its calf come near it or herself be milked binkut , n.f.; 
(4) cow (or buffalo) that has failed to be covered at the 
proper time palet , n.f.; (5) cow (or buffalo) going off milk 
bdkhp, n.f., binkut , n.f.; (6) cow past bearing dhdndhi , n.f.; 
(7) ditto, of cow or buffalo, khold, n.f., dhdhk, n.f.; (8) 
milch cow dhinu , n.f. 

Cow-dung, (1) dried cakes of c., upla , n.m., gosd y n.m., (2) 
place reserved for making them pathwdfa, n.m., (pdthnd, 
to knead); (3) stock of them bitaurd , n.m. 

Cowherd, pali. n.m.; gowdl , n.m. 

Crack, in building or in soil, tref, n.f. 

Cradle, basket in which a woman carries her baby to the fields, 
or swings him from the roof, palna i n.m. 

Crazy, bauld , adj.; khabbat , adj. or n.m.; khabtdn , adj. or n.m. 

Crem at ion-ground, cliahdni , n.f. 

Crest, of a sand hill, tibd, n.m. 

Cringe, to, kantdnd , v.n. 

Crippled, pdnqld , opdhaj , upaiig, adj. 

Crocodile, gdh , n.m.; karauhti n.f. 

Crooked, bdnkd , adj.; adj.; baindd, adj. 

Crop, (1) sdkh, n.f.; (2) the collected produce of a field, ready 
for threshing, ghamsan, n.m. 

Crop-watcher, rakhald , n.m. 

Cross. See Displeased. 

Cross, to, uldkndy v.a. 

Crow, kdg , n.m.; kdgld, n.m. 

Crowd, ghamsan , n.m. 

Crown, the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom, maur, n.m. 

Cruel, kathan , adj. 

Cruelty, julmdna t n.m. 

Crust, forming on the ground due to heat following slight rain¬ 
fall, pdpri, n.m. 

Cry, dha'i, n.f. 

Cry out, to lalkdmd , v.a. 

Cunning, dho , n.m.; thagdi , n.f. 

Cunningness, chair ax , n.f. 

Cup, of metal, bakhaurd, n.m.; katord, n.m.; kachola t n.m., ditto 
smaller, belwd, n.m.; the lotd is here called gadi, n.f. 

Cupboard, a recess in the living room of a house for storing 
grain etc., bisdl, n.m.; oftrd, n.m.; ditto, smaller ohri , 
n.f. 

Curse, to, kosna , v.a 

Curved, bdnkd , adj.; dda t adj.; baindd , adj. 

Custom, bdt t n.f.; dht, n.f.; (see s.v. Agreement) ravaiyd n.m.; 

* fit, n.f. 
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D 

Dacoit. See Robber. 

Damp. See Moist, Moisture. 

Dampness. See Moisture. 

Danger, danger from, fear of, anything dhdk, n.f. 

Daughter, dhi, n.f. 

Dawn, sakdU, n.f., at dawn sakdle. 

Day, 1st day of either half of the month, pirwd, n.f. 

2nd ,, ,, do;, n.f. 

3rd ,, , ,, tij % n.f. 

4th ,, , ,, chauth , n.f. 

5th ,, , panchak or pdnchen , 

n.f. 

6th ,, ,, ,, chhai, n.f. 

7th ,, ,, ,, sdten , n.f. 

8th ,, ,, ,, ashlmt or athen, n.f. 

9th ,, ,, ,, naumihy nf. 

10th ,, ,, ,, dasmin, n.f. 

11 th ,, ,, ,, ehdd8hi , atkddshi 

giydras or giyds , 
n f. 

12th ,, ,, ,, bdras , n .f.; dawddsh i , 

n.f. 

13th ,, ,, ,, tosh , n.f. 

14th ,, ,, ,, chaudash , n.f. 

last day of the dark half of the month, mamas , mdosh , 
maush, n.f.; last day of the light ha’f of the month, puran - 
masJn , n.f., or puma , n.f., or puno , n.f. 

Death, kal , n.m. 

Debt, mdhg , n.f. 

Decay, to. See Eaten away, to be. 

Deceit, \ dho , n.m.; thagdi , n.f. 

Deception, j damgaje , n.m., pi. 

Decsion, nibefd , n.m. 

Decline, to (of sun), dbalnd , v.n. 

Decrease, to, ghatnd , v.n.; dhalnd , v.n. 

Deep, dunga , adj. 

Deference. #ee Respect. 

Degraded, rajdld. adj /See s.v. 

Deficit, grfcftd, n.m. 

Delay, over, n.m.; wdr, n.f. 

Deluge. $ee s.v. Famine. 

Dense, sanghnd, adj. $ee Stupid. 

Deny, to, ndfnd, v.n. 

Depression (in the ground, eto.) khadd t n.m.; See also Hollow. 
Deputy, an E. A. C. Lipti , n.m. 

Deserted, a deserted house naddrad kudhi, n.f.; of village, ujar, 
adj. 
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Desolate, choupat , adj. 

Destitute, hind , adj. 

Die, to, utr jdnd , v.n. 

Die-stamper, chhipi t n.m.; chhipan , n.f. (a oaste). 

Difference, antar, n.m. 

Difficult, durlabh , adj. 

Difficulty, (1) dnf, n.f.; ardns, n.f.; dkWf, n.f. (Ztf. holes or ruts 
inaroad); dubhar , n.m.; (2) with difficulty, hardly masedh , 
adv.,ot massdh te. 

Dimple, khada, n.m. 

Direction, (1) (side) of, n.f.; A»*r, n.m.; (2) in different directions 
aw/d saula, adj. 

Dirt, hard, n m., of mud in water, gadhal , n.f. 

Dirty, kasutd , adj.; bhuhdd , adj.; of muddy water gddhld, 

adj. 

Disagreement. Dispute. 

Discomfort, dvbhar , n.m. 

Discourse, bdtf, n f. 

Discriminate, to, bachdmd, v.a. or n. 

Disease, aedA, n.f.; ausak, n.m. 

Disgrace, tefM, n.f. 

Disorder, grftd/d md/d, n.m. 

Displeased, to be rusnd, rusjdnd , v.n. 

Displeasure, ro«, n.m. 

Dispute, aljhefd , n.m. 

Distant, duretd , adj., a distant oousin, duretd bhdu 
Distinctive, odA/, adj. #ee s.v. 

Distressing, kathan , adj. 

Disturbance (noise, etc.), fan/d, n.m. 

Ditch. Trench. 

Dive, to, ddfc marnd (this is the term for diving feet first). 
Diving, Jfca/d fom, n.f. (head first). 

Division, (1) of any thing, property, land, etc., batej , n.m.; 
batward, n.m.; (esp. for land) bdt , n.f.; (2) division per 
stripes bir bat, chuhdd bat , adj. or adv.; (3) division per 
capita bhdi bat f, pdgrvbat, adj. or adv. 

Do, to, in sense of to pass, to serve, nimbhnd f v.n. 

Doing, done, krit , n.f.; krilang . See s.v. 

Donkey, chdruwd , n.m.; pohan, n.m.; ghofid, n.m.; (the last 
word, literally a small pony, is used for donkey also). 

Door, a single door, hhifak , n.m.; double doors, jbotedf, n.m. 
Drainage, rain water drained from high lands into tank or fields, 
uprdhan kd pdrti, n.m.; dgam kd pdni , n.m. 

Draw, to. See Pull, to. 

Draw out, to, kddhnd , v.a. 

Drill, a seed drill, omd, n.m. 

Drip, to, jhimd, v.n. 

Dripping (of water), jhird. So the term is used tor a surplus 
supply in any branoh of the canal. 
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Drive off, to, tdhnd, v.ft.; khednd , v.a. 

Drought, sokdy n.m. 

Drop (of water), sitak , n f. 

Droppings, of cattle, picked up in the jungle omd f n.m.; of 
birds, bilhd, n.m. 

Dropsy, jalandhar , n.m. 

Drown, dob dead, v.a. 

Dry, unsavoured, lukhd , adj.; so dry bread is lukhi roti . 

Dry up, to. See Exhausted, to be (of tank). 

Dung, kvfd, n m. See also Dripping and Cow-dung. 

Dungheap, Mfi, n.f.; kurri, n.f. 

Dust, dhul , n.f. 

Dwelling, bds , n.m. 

E 

Ear, of bdjrd , wheat or barley, bdl , n.f. See also Head. 

Early, sudlidn , adv.; early sown or ripening, ageld, adj.; tahetd , 
adj. 

Earned, khatyd , p.p. 5ee s v. 

Earring. /See Jewellery. 

Earth, (1) land, dhartt , n.f.; (2) soil, dharti , n f.; mafi, n.f.; (3) 
the world, prithmi , pi'r/M, n.f.; (4) bowels of the earth, 
paintdl , n.m.; (5) of animals, see Hole. 

Earthquake, hulan, n.m. 

Ease, dnand , n.m. 

East, ugam, uqman , n.m. 

Eastern, ugmand adj. 

Eastwards, ugmandn , adv. (preceded by le). 

East wind, piyied, n.f.; pwrd, n.f.; piywcf 6c£J, n.f. 

Easy, 8ahj, adj. 

Eatables, tied up in a doth and sent as a present to relations 
etc., kothli , n.f. 

Eaten away, to be—of wood, bijhnd. v.n 
Eating, bhojan, n.m. 

Ebullition, uphdn , n.m 
Edge, or, n.f. 

Effort, hangd , n.m.; yaUin , n.m.; khabdhat , n.f.; sinister effort, 
&ola&, n m.; by an effort with difficulty, hange, adv. See 
also s.v. Difficulty. 

Eighth, of a lunar half month, asfymi, n.f.; dtheh, n.f. 

Either, keh , conj. 

Eject, to, tdhnd , v.a.; khednd , v.a. 

Eld. See Age 

Elder, the elder councillor of a village; (there is generally one for 
each) thold, tholeddr , n.m. 

Eldest, among several, baderd, adj. 

Elephant, gaj , n m. 

Eleventh, of a lunar half month, atkddshi , ekddshi , n.f.; giydras 
n.f ; gtyefa, n.f. 
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Elope, to, udhalnd , v.n. 

Else. See Foreign. 

Eluded, to be, talnd, v.n. 

Emancipation, mukat , n.f. 

Embrace, Jcauli , n.f. (lit. the outstretched arms). 

Embrace, to, kauli bhamd , v.a. 

Empty, ritd , adj.; tholhd , adj.; aiind, adj. 

End, to, to come to an end, sdhpaptd, v.n. 

End (aim), anf, n.m. 

Endeavour, dsang , n.f. (Urdu himmat); ill endeavour, ifeotofc, 
n.m 

Endurance, -flee Pluck. 

Endure, to, bhognd , v a. 

Enemy, bair'i , n.m.; bairan, n.f. 

Energetic. $ee Vigorous. 

Enmity, khardsat, n.f.; irkhd, n.f.; 6atV, n.m.; kadawai , n.f.; 
Zrfgr, n.f. 

Enquire, to. Ask. 

Entangled, to be (in difficulties), uljhna, v.n. 

Enter, to, bafnd, v.n. 

Entertain, to (at meals), jimdna , v.a., esp. of a Brahman, 
neautnd , v.a. 

Entertained, to bo, jimnd , v.n. 

Entertainment, neauld , n.m. (usually of a Brahman). 

Entire, aagr/d, adj. 

Entirely, ddhoh, adv. 

Entry, of village. Gate. 

Equally, 6arow brabar , adv.; brdbar , adv. 

Erect, khala, adj. (the ordinary Urdu jfcfoifd is also in use). 
Errand, doing errands—“ fagging ” to another village, gamind , 
n.m. 

Eruption. £ee Hash. 

Escaped, to be, talnd , v.n. 

Essence, ?dn bindn, n.m. 

Evaded, to be, talnd v.n.f. 

Evening, sdhjh, n.f. 

Evil, kukram , n.m. 

Evil-liver, luchd, adj. (especially in sexual relations). 

Exactly, theth , adv ; adv. 

Exaggeraior, Za&df, n.m., amongst women duti, n.f., is used. 
Exalted, uttam, adj. 

Excess, bddhd , n.m.—e.g., a rent may be the revenue with so 
much bddhd over and above. 

Excessive, badhdti, adj.; antkd, adj. adv. 

Excrement, human, guhh, n.m.; of birds, btthd, n.m. 

Excuse, mis, n.f. 

Exhausted, of soil eto., bodd. 

Exhausted, to be, (1) fatigued, chhiknd , v.n.; kantdnd, v.n.; (2) 
to come to an end, or of a tank to dry up, sdhpafnd , v.n. 
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Exhortation, updesh, n.m. 

Expect, to, bdt dekhnd , v.a. 

■Exposure, exposure to injury, ujdf , n.m.; e.g., my field gets over¬ 
run by monkeys, merl kiydri bandaran ke ujdf men se. 
Extravagance, phanltdun , n.m. 

Extravagant, chhnlord , adj. 

Eye, wanw, n.m. 

Eyelid, palak , n.f. 

Eyesight, tyanr, n.m 


E 

Face, mukhfu. n.m. 

Faction, khdp, n f. 

Factory, pencil , n in. 

Fade, to, kamldnd, v.n. 

Fagging. Errand. 

Fail, to miss the mark or opportunity, uknd t v.n. 

Fair. See Satisfactory. 

Fakir, maid, n.m 

Fall down, to, dhai papid> v.n. 

Fall in with, to. See Meet. 

Fallow, land left fallow for cattle to graze on, pafet , n.f. 
Falsehood, bakhefd n.m. 

Family, kul, n m. 

Famine, foil, n.m.; if due to excess of rain or flooding it is pan - 
kdh n.m. 

Famous, to be, tapna, v.n. 

Fan, bijnd, n.m. 

Far, pardn , adj. or postp. (chiefly Jhajjar) See also s.v. Dis¬ 
tant. 

Farmer, kasdn , kassdn , n.m., esp. of a good farmer ; a bad one 
is thoth , n.m. 

Fashionable, bdnkd , adj. 

Fasting, langhan , n.m 

Fat, petld, adj., an excessively fat man, padaufd, n.m 
Fate, karm , n.m.; karnx , n.f. 

Father, hpbu, n.m.; pita , n.m., the latter chiefly by pandits, 
but also in Jhajjar by Jats; peo, n.m. father’s homo (of a 
woman) peosal , n.f. 

Father-in-law. See s.v. Relation. 

Fatigued, to he, kanland, v.n. 

Favour, sidn f n.m. 

Fear, daihskat, n.f.; bhau, n.m.; fear of danger from* dhdk, n.f. 
Fear, to, of an "animal, to be shy; bidhaknd , v.n. 

Fearless nirbhai , adj. 

Feast. Sie Funeral-feast. 

Feast day, in honour of Durga; nyaurtd, n.m. See s.v. 
Feathery, titar pankhd, adj. 

Feeble, bodd , adj ; mdfd , adj. See also Weak. 
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Feed, to, ntmd , v.a. (t.e. to feed animals). See also Entertain. 
Fence, thorn fence, dhihkar , n.m.; small sticks put round to 
fence a field, chhafi t n.f.; if large, chhajrd t n.m.; for fenoe 
of a sugar press see Soreen. 

Fertility, sarsdi , n.f. 

Fester, pakewd, n.m. 

Festival, girls’ festival on 3 Sudi Sawan, tij , n.f. 

Few. See Rare. 

Field, kydr, n.m.; smaller, kydri > n.f., khdpri, n.f.; small and 
uneven field, mahgrd , n.m.; small and lowlying, ddbfd , n.m. 
Fifteenth, of lunar half month, purnd , n.f.; puranmdshi, n.f. 
Fifth, of lunar half month, pahchak , n.f.; pdhcheh , n.f. 

Fighting. See Quarrelling—of a number of persons, muthber, 
n.f. 

Filial, sajrut, n.m. 

Fill up, to, to stop a leakage, muhdna , v.a., to fill up a tank or 
well, dhtnd , v.a. 

Filth, kufd, n.m. 

Fine, thddd , adj., a fine young man, bard thdda jawdn. See 
Strong, Handsome. 

Fine, dahd , n.m. 

Finger, dhgal , n f. 

Finished, to be, nimbapid y v.n.; pdr papia, v.n. 

Fire, dhch, n f. 

Firefly, pat bijna , n.m. 

Firewood, ihdhan , n.m. 

Firm, ckauk s f adj., of soil, khatkhatd , adj. 

First, at the first attempt, or first of all, pahlam chot , adv. 
First-born, jetha, adj. 

Fissure. See Crack. 

Fix, to. See Settle, to. 

Fleece, of sheep, kun y n.f. 

Flesh, mds , n.m. 

Flinch, to, kantdnd , v.n. 

Fling down, to, ghdlnd , v.a. 

Flippancy, auH bdt , n.f. 

Flood, "1 daihr t n.m. 

Floodlands, j dahr> n.m. 

Flour, chun t n.m. 

Fly away, to, udnd , v.n. 

Fodder, (l) niydr , n.m.; bdht } n.f.; (2) fodder given to bullocks 
at midday, jawdrd , n.m. See also sub v. Straw, Leaves, 
Grazing, Zizyphus. 

Fog, dhumar t n.f. 

Foliage, of kikar, jdhd or rauhjh , lung, n.m. 

Folk, of men, log , n.m. pi.; of women, lugdi , n.f., pi. 

Folly, dl t n.f. 

Food, (1) khdjd, n.m. ; bhojan , n.m.; (2) the ordinary food of the 
* people of fermented millets, rdbfi , n.f.; (3) food given to 
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Brahman at mdwas or kandgai before helping oneself, hatkdr 
n.m.; (4) cooked grain given to women who come on aus¬ 
picious occasions to sing, bdklt y n.f. 

Fool, tkoth, n.m.; murakh , n.m. & f.; dundi , n.m.; bur, n.m.; 
chutiyd, n.m. (see s.v.). See also Idiot. 

Foolish, naddn , adj.; murakh , adj. 

Foolishness, pachham budhi y n.f. 

Foppish, banka , adj. 

Forbid, to, ataknd y v.a.; barjnd , v.a. 

Force, hanga, n.m.; by force, hahge, adj. 

Forehead, mastak , n.m. 

Foreign. See Outsider—another village than one's own, pdh 
gdm y n.m.; someone else’s, prdx 3 adj. 

Forest, (1) ban , n.m.; bankhahd y n.m.; (2) small jungle round 
a village, haul, n.f.; (3) a grass preserve or wood, bifh y 
n.m. 

Forgetfulness, uk chuk y n.f. 

Fork. See Pitchfork. 

Formed, to be, rachnd , v.n. 

Former, paihlfd , adj. 

Fortunate. See Prosperous. 

Foundation, —of the hup (q.v.) made of cotton stalks, gomdnd y 
n.m. 

Foundling, pdlti y n.m. 

Four cross-roads, chordhd, n.m. 

Four pronged, chosang, adj. 

Fox, lobdh, n.f. 

Fraud, dho, n.m. 

Friday, sukkar , n.m.; Friday's sukkarwdn y adj. 

Friend, (1) a close acquaintance, dhabi y n.m.; mit, n.m.; mitr , 
n.m.; saga , n.m., or—used of third parties only, priti , n.m.; 
(2) a guest, mintar, n.m.; (3) well-wisher, kindly disposed, 
sajjan , n.m. 

Friendship, dhab y n.m.; maldhjd , n.m. See also Love. 

Fringe. $ee Jewelleby. 

Frontal, masonry front of an adobe house, mauhra , n.m. 

Front of, in, sohih, adv. or postp. 

Fuel, ihdhan , n.m.; crushed cane stalks used as such at press 
is khoi , n.f. See also Cowdung. 

Funeral feast, jag , n.m.; kaj, n.m. 

Furrow, khvd y n.m. 

Futurity, dgam , n.m. 

G • 

(Jarnet y ldlfi n.f. 

Gate, entrance of village, phalsa, n.m. 

Gathering. See Festering. 

Gaze, to, lakhdnd , v.n. 
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Heat, to, tdnd, v.a. 

Heated, to be, taind, v.n. 

Heat-stricken, o! a cow— ghdmaf , adj. and n.f. See s.v. 

Heaven, ewarg , n.m. 

Heavy, thddd, adj. 

Heifer, of a year or so, baihfki, n.f.; baihfi, n.f.; generally up 
to 2years or so, bdchhfi , n.f.; bachhiyd , n.f.; buffalo heifer, 
kutiyd , n.f.; katfi, n.f. 

Height, 8%khar, n.m.; sikharant , n.m. 

Held, to be, samdnd, v.n. (to be contained in). 

Hell, nirk, n.m. 

Help, dsrd , n.m., parmeshwar ke dsre te , by God's help. 

Herd, chaund , n.m.; laindd , n.m.; khark, n.m. 

Herdsman, gowdl, n.m.; pali, n.m. 

Here, afe or dfe. adv., it, adv. 

Hero, sur, n m.; gahgwar, n.m.; monyd , n.m. 

Hide, to, luknd , v.a. 

Hill, thal, n.m.; sand hill, thali , n.f.; crest of sand hill, tibba , 
n.m., f&a, n.m. 

Hinder, to, khundna, v.h. 

Hip, kukh , n.f 

Hither, it, adv.. thghe, adv. 

Hoe, hand hoe for stubbing grass, etc., khurpd n m.; long 
handed hoe for weeding kasaula, n.m. 

Hoe, to, nalaund . v.a. 

Hoed, to be, nalna. v.n. 

Hog, bard, n.m. 

Hole. (I) of large animals, esp. wolf, nnl. n.m.; (2) of small 
animals as snake, mouse, etc., bil, n.m.; (3) of a big snake, 
bambi, n.f.; (4) hole made by scraping out earth for plaster¬ 
ing, etc., ghogh , n.m.; (5) a small hole, moghld , n.m. ; (0) 
hole or rut in a road, dkhli , n.f.; (7) hole in a roof, see ven¬ 
tilator 

Hollow, a small lowlying plot of ground, ddbfd , n.m. 

Hollow, thothd, adj. 

Home, (l) locative, ghardh , e.g., gharah ja ; (2) woman’s father- 
in-law’s home, easrd, n.m.; (3) man’s father-in-law’s home, 
8usrdr , n.m; (4) woman’s father’s home, pihar , n.m.; 
peosdl , n.f.; (5) maternal grandfather’s home, ndnkd , n.m.; 
nansdl , n.f.; (6) husband’s house, pisdl, n.f. 

Honour. Idj , n.f.; mdn , n.m.; pat , n.f. See also Respeot. 

Hoof, khurd , n.m. 

Hop, phvdak , n.f. 

Hope, ds, n.f. 

Horned, singal, adj. 

Hornet, tatayd , n.m. 

Hornless, muhdd , adj. 

Horse, turd, n.m.; twang h n.m 

Hot, fcfa, adj. 
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Housekeeping, gharwasa. n.m. 

Housewife, kalwanti , adj. f., the word describes all that the 
model housewife should be. 

However, albat , adv. 

Hub, pindd (of a spinning wheel). See alsj under Well 
Gear. 

Hungry, nirnd bdsi, adj. 

Hunt to. See Search, to. 

Hurry, tavl , n.f. 

Hurry, to, bhdjnd v.n. (to run, go quickly), bauhfnd , v.n. (to 
overtake). 

Hurt, kotak , n.m 

Husband, kanth or kanthd, n.m.; pi, n.m.; pi yd. n.m.; bhartdr f 
n.m.; husband’s house, pisdl, n.f. 

Husbandman. See Farmer. 

Hymn, hymn of congratulation, mangld chdr . See h.v. 

1 

Idea, gydn, n.m. 

Idiot, dundi . n.m.. as a term of abuse bauli bnchh, n.m. See 
also Fool. 

If, je. conj. 

Ignorant, naddn , adj. (of a child). 

Ill, dukhala , adj. See also Evil. 

Illoonducted, tuphdni , adj., fem. tuphdnan. ' The word seems 
primarily to mean liar, lying. 

Illfavoured. fctdachhan , adj. 

Illness avsak, n.m.; sedh n.f. ; rog, n.m. 

Immediately, turt, adv. See also First. 

Increase badhd , n.m. 

Indifferent, mdfd , adj. (of quality). 

Indigent, bafdangi, adj. 

Individual, not joint, naukrd, adj. 

Indulgent, of self, chhatora . adj. See also Gluttonous. 
Industry, physical ,pachchat or pachant , n.f.; mental, jhakkat or 
jhakant, n.f. 

Infantry, herd, n.m. 

Influenza, kher , n.m.: dhanchar , n.m. 

Information. See News. 

Ingrate, mundchafd , adj. and n.m. See s.v. 

Inheritance. See Division. 

Inaeot. See Blight. 

Inside, bhilar, adv. and postp.; mdhn . adv. and postp. More 
often the meaning of the latte/ word is ‘ jointly with.’ 
Insistence afdns , n.f., constructed with Idnd. 

Instalment, kharidhi , n.f. 

Instigate, to, vbhdmd , v.a. 

Intelligence, sodhi, n.f. See also News. 
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Intelligent, chaukas, adj.; svd. adj. 

Intercalary (month), laung , n.m. 

Intercourse, meht , n.f., land or side of a village in which one’s, 
business or coming and going lies, her muhdr, n.m.; hel mel , 
n.m. 

Interdiction, bahdhej , n.m. 

Interest, bidj, n.m.; mitti , n.f. (of money). 

Invisible, alekh, adj., an attribute of God. 

Involuntarily. See Perforce. 

Irregular. See Uneven. 

Irresponsibility, ghdld mala. See s.v. 

Irrigation. See Watering. 

Irritation, of the skin, kliaj i n.f 
Island tdpu , n.m. 


J 


Jackal, gddaf , n.m.; sal, n.m. 

Jamb, bdju , n.m. (of door). 

Jewellery, tumb , n.f. a collective term; specific sorts are as 
follows 

Glass Ixingle. churl n.f. (always put off by a widow). 

Plain silver bangle , pachhell , n.f., this is worn above the churl. 

Massive bracelet , kdhgni, n.f., worn below the churl. 

Armlets (worn on the biceps), bdju band or bdju chauk (this 
is a massive ornamental article with two or more silver 
bosses ); bdju phul , n.m. (like the above but with only 
one boss); tad, n.f. (a deep solid silver armlet with a 
heavy lim—put on after makldwd)\ bdju. n.m. (this 
generally consists of a string of rupees). 

Anklets kari, n.f. (a plain silver anklet); bdkfi, n.f. (a twisted 
anklet going over the instep); kafd , n.m. (an anklet worn 
by men only and on the right leg only). 

Earrings . bujni. n.f. (ear studs); murkl . n.f. (very small ear¬ 
rings worn by men only); ddhdd , n.m. (big ornamental 
earrings) 

Fingerrings , chhald, n.m. (a plain finger ring); ahguthi n.f. 
(for a jewelled or otherwise ornamented ring); mohar , 
n.f. (signet ring). 

Nose rings, ddndi, n.f. (a small ring worn only to keep the 
hole open); noth , n.f. (a large nose-ring worn only after 

marriage). 

Xecklaces , tvahsld , n.m. (a massive necklace worn close round 
the neck); jhdlra , n.m. (a long banging necklace made of 
rupees) ; rupayya, n.m. (a single rupee attached to a 
string and worn close round the neck by men and boys— 
efficacious against disease); kahihi , n.f. (a necklace worn 
* close round the neok by men and boys) 
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Waist chain , fdgr't. n.f. (a silver chain worn by men and boys 
only). 

Silver work on the arm hole of ahgl , (bodice), katdo. n.m. 
Silver fringe , to the ‘ dopattd,’ falling over the forehead; ghuii- 
ghat , n.m., munh kd chhd) , n m. 

Jingle, to. thanaknd, v.n. 

Jogi, jognd, n.m. (used in a contemptuous sense—a mere jogi). 
Joint, sajhid , adj. 

Jointly with } mAU ' adv ' and P 08t > K 
Jump, phvdak , n.f. 

Jungle, ujdr, n.m. (waste) ; s ,j e also Forest. 

Junior, lahaufd , adj. (of two wives, sons, branches of a family 
etc.) 

Justice, trim }, n.m., nyd , n.m. 


K 

Keen See Sharp. 

Kindness, gwi n.m. 

King, nirp , n.m. 

Kiss, makho , n.f. (cp. with (hud ); mlthl , n.f (cp. with /cnn). 
Knead, to, gvncthnd , v.a. ; pdthnd v.a.; gnhdnd , v.n. 

Knee, grerfri, n.m. 

Kneeling, foxfd, adj. 

Knot, riwf, n.f., poetically, n.f.; gdnth, n.f 
Knowledge, or vidyd, n f.; news, biaard or beaurd n.m.; 
(the khabr of Urdu). 


L 

Labour, khabdhai , n.f.; pachchat or pachaht, n.f.; mental, jhak- 
kat or jhakaht, n f ; ability to labour, labouring, fanner,n.f. 

Labour, to, pachhnd. v.n. 

Labourer, karnerd, n.m.; kamerl , n.f., kammdit , n m.; farm 
servant engaged by the year, barsaudhlyd n m. 

Ladle, palwd , n.m (for oil). 

Lair. See Hole. 

Lake, sarwar . n m. 

Lame, lulhd , adj.; upahg, adj.; opdhaj , adj. 

Lamp, the small lamp used at shrines or for illumination at 
Diwali etc., chughfd or chighfd , n.m. 

Land. (1) generally, ‘ soil,’ so and so’s ‘ land,’ dharii , n f f.; rarer, 
bhauh , n.f.; (2) lands of a village, the village area, sam- 
ana, n m.; (3) land successivefy cultivated in both harvests, 
dotal , adj.; (4) soil once irrigated but now hard and thirsty, 
Idfd , laffd, adj.; (5) loam, rausll, n.f.; stiff loam, motidr 9 
n.f.; clay, ddkar , n f.; (6) lowlying flooded land, daihri or 
dahfi, adj.; (7) light sand, bhur , n.f .; (8) high-lying 
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sandy land, thali, n.f.; crest of a sand hill,ff&d n.m. >Ubbd } 
n.m.; (9) hard land full of limestone nodules', kakerld or 
kakreld , adj.; (10) unirrigated land, brdfu , bdhgru , adj.; 
(11) dry land of Hissar, Bikanir and such like, bdgar , 
n.m.; bdgfi or bdgfu , adj.; (12) soil that iB soft, having 
borne an unirrigated rabi crop, especially gram, umrd , 
n.m. ; (13) soil that is hard from having borne a kharif 
or irrigated rabi crop, tdpaf , n.f.; (14) soil ploughed in 
Bhddoh and left ready for spring orop, bhadwdf , n.m.; (15) 
bare ground outside dbddi, where cattle stand, etc., gord t 
n.m.; (16) bare ground round a tree or platform, sahtar , 
8ahtal , n.m.; (17) high ground formed by excavation round 
a tank, pdl , n.m.; (18) high bare ground from which drain¬ 
age goes into a tank, uprdhan , n.f.; (19) saline soil, kalar y 
kdlar, n.m.; shor n.m.; raw, n.m. 

Landowner, (1) with a share in the common property of the 
village, bisweddr, n.m.; (2) an outsider who has been given 
land in the village, but has no share in the common pro¬ 
perty, bhaunbhai , n.m. 

Lapwing, tatlri , n.f. (the red-wattled lapwing or ‘ did you do it’ 
of the Anglo-Indian). 

Large, badda , adj. 

Last, last year, pur he, pur ke sal, n.m.; last year but one, prdr 
ke 8al. Next but two in either direction, parld , adj. 

Late, aud bar , adv.; late sown, backward, held . adj.; pachhetd , 
adj. 

Lateness, wdr , n.f. 

Latter, pdchhld , adj. 

Laughter, hdhsi , n.f. 

Law (in), one’s own child’s parents-in-law, sambahdhi , n.m.; 
8ambahdhan> n.f.; this is the relationship which the parents 
of the husband and wife bear to each other—c/. Mother-in- 
law, Father-in-law, Relation, etc. 

Lay, to, land , v.a.—this is apparently a local form of lagdnd. 

Laziness, dlka8 y n.m. 

Leader, the leader pair of bullocks in a cart, beli t n.m.; jofyd, 
n.m. The word dhori. which is the wheeler pair, is used 
metaphorically for a leader of men. 

Leaf, pdtj n.m.; dried leaves of gram used as fodder, khdr f 
n.m.; of muhg , moth and ufd, pdtti y n.f.; top leaves of the 
cane cut off before stripping, gdd y n.m. See also under 
fodder and zizyphus. 

Learner, sxkhdaf y adj. (e.g. of a bullook learning his work). 

Least, at, albat , adv. 

Leather, chdm f n m. 

Left (not right), khabbd , adj.; aula, adj. 

Leisure, vlyds, n.f., at leisure, nifrdm, adj. 

Leisured, nifrdm , adj. 

Leisurely, sahj, adj. 
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Less, ghdt , adj. 

Letter, dnkh , n.m. (of alphabet). 

Level, pddrd , adj. 

Liar, tuphani. n m.; labdf , n.m.; tuphdnan.n.i. See also Exag- 
gerator. 

Lie down, to, to lie outstretched, panama , v.n. 

Life, jiv , n.m.; a lile in the series of transmigrations, jun, n.m.; 
life and soul of anything, jdn bindn , n.f. 

Lift, bucket lift used for getting canal water on to high land, 
dal, n.f. 

Lift-man, the man who works the above, ddUyd , n.m.; dalhiydn , 
n.m. 

Light, halwd , adj. (of soil, or weight). 

Lightning, bij, n.f.; ddmni , n.f.; flashes of lightning in opposite 
directions, aukan savkan, n.f 

Like, samdn , postp. 

Limb, ang , n.m. 

Line, rekh , n.f.; a line of varaow, etc., sown across another crop, 
dd, n.f. 

Lintel, bdju, n.rn. 

Lion, shinh, n.m. 

Litter, chebrd , n.m. (of pigs). 

Live, to, brdjna, v.n. 

Living, bisdsat, n.f.; a living house, bisdsai ka ghur ; ability to 
live or maintain oneself in a place, basefid , n.m. 

Load, gun , n.f. (e.g., a donkey’s load) ; Iddfa n.m. (a small load 
of fodder such as a boy can carry); sdnthri , n f. (as much 
fodder as a man can hold in his arms); barhotd , n.m. (as 
much grass or fodder as a man can carry on his head). 

Loafing. See Uninvited. 

Loam, rosliy rausli , n.f.; a stiff loam, motyar, n.f. 

Loan, a Government agricultural loan, tigdi, n f. (corruption of 
takavi). [n.m. 

Locust, tidi, n.f. (full grown); a swarm of creeping locusts, katif. 

Long-legged, lamtangd, adj. 

Look at, to, lakhdnd, v.n. 

Loose, mokld , adj. 

Loss, totdy n.m.; deficit, ghdtd t n.m. 

Louse, jurriy n.f.; jun t n.f. (jun is also the name of a tribe of 
Jats). 

Love, ifetf,n.m.; dhab, n.m.; neh , n.m.; used of third parties and 
not of oneself, prit, n.f. 

Lovely, maribhard , adj. 

Lover, piyd. n.m 

Lovesong, chanbold , n.m. 

Low, nimdnd . adj.; low class, of lowly rank, nimdnd adj.; chhut 
bhayan, adj.; lowlying (ground), m'mdn, adj. and n.m. 

Luckless, i barm hin t adj. and n.m., hin is a diminutive and 
privative suffix. 
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Luxuriance, sarsdi , n.f. 

Luxurious, chhatord , adj. 

Lying, tuphdn , n.m. (untruthfulness). 
Lying. See reclining. 


M 

Mad, bdora , adj.; of a dog, bauld , adj.; half mad, maddiBh, 
bauld, adj. See also crazy. 

Made, to be, rachnd, v.n.; of mud, of a noise, etc., to be stirred, 
mdchnd , v.n. 

Made, to get, ghafdna, v.a. 

Maid-servant, bahdi, n.f. 

Malaria, pafdi, n.f. 

Man, mdnas, n.m. and f (person), purkh , n.m. 

Management, sdr, n.f. (correct management). 

Manager, kdr mukhtydr , n m. (agent). 

Manger, khor, n.f. (earthen manger at which cattle feed). 

Mango-loaves, hung by a string across the door of a house on 
occasions of rejoicing, baridarwdl , n.m. 

Manure, khdd, n.f. 

Many, ghane , ghankare. adj.pl.; anek, adj.; too many, a nek. 
adj 

Marjoram. See s.v., marwd, n.m. 

Marriaire, (1) ehaldwd. n m. ; gaond , n.m. (these represent the 
final ceremony or makldwd ; (2) contributions among the 
brotherhood for marriage expenditure (.wlbbetson’s “ Kar- 
nal Settlement Report’’), nyouhda , n.m.; neaufd , n.m.; 
(3) one who subscribes as above, nindhdri, n.m. 

Married, parni, adj. and n.f. 

Marvel, achraj , n.m. (an unusual or wonderful event). 

Matrimony, sohdg , n.m. 

Meal, fun. n m. (a single meal) 

Mean, rajdld , adj See s v. 

Means, bidh, n.f (way). 

Measure, to, mdpnd, v a 

Meat, mas, n.m. 

Medicine, daru , n.f. 

Meet, to, phetnd , v.n. 

Meeting, n.f. 

Melon, matird . n.m. (a kind of wild water-melon growing in the 
rains, chiefly in sandy ground). 

Melt, to, galna , v.a. 

Men. See Folk. 

Mend, to. See Repair. 

Mendicant, sadhu, n.m.; a wandering fakir, rarntd ram, n.m. 

Menial, shMar , n.m. (= sudrd ); menial’s dues, i.e.. bushels of 
grain g ; ven at the spring harvest, are Idhgd , n.m. 

Merchandise, basdoni , n.f. 
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Merchant, banak , n.m. 

Mere, kora , adj. 

Message, sandes , n.m., carrying a message, laihbari , n.f. $pp 
M essenger. 

Messenger, laihbar , n.m. and f. (corruption of rahbar ; the guide 
who goes from village to village or takes messages) ; ZmZd 
dZa, n.m. (the dhdnak or chuhfd , whose duty it is to assemble 
the villagers). 

Method, sdr , n.f. (correct method of managing anything). 

Milch cow, dlrinan, n.f.; dudhal , adj. 

Milk (1) milk mixed with water, lassi or lassi , n.f.; (2) the 
milk that first flows after birth of a calf, khis, n •m.; (3) 
next following for 8 or 10 days, chhilfd , n.m.; (4) there¬ 
after, dudh , n.m. 

Milk pail, mdnghi n.t.; duhni , n f. (any vessel in which an 
animal is milked). 

Milk pan, kadhaunl. n.f. 

Milky dudhyd adj., applied to the clouds of general rain as 
oppos'd to the black clouds of a local storm. 

Mimosa, aid , a/a, n.m. (a small species of m.). 

Mind, hirdd , n.m. 

Miscarry, to, tuna. v.n.; garbh chhin jdnd, v.n. (of pregnancy). 

Miscellanies, araiigd , n.m. See s.v 

Mischief, r/7, n.f. 

Misconducted, ]iulachha 11 , adj. and n.m. 

Misfortune sdrsaii. See s.v., janjdl , n m 

Miss to, to miss the mark, or opportunity, uknd , v.n. 

Mist, dhumar , n.f. 

Mistake, vk clink, n.f. (the Urdu bhiil). 

Mixed, messd, adj.; rnessi roll , bread of mixed grain 

Mixture, wesson . n.m., a mixture of mung , mask and moth, 
dhdqld or dhdngarld, n.m. ; a mixture of wheat and gram 
gochni, n f.; of wheat barley and gram, go ji fd , n.m.; of 
barley and gram, bcjhaf , n.f ; of hdjrd and mung or of noe 
and mung cooked in water, khichjri , n f.; of wheat and 
sarsqn sown broadcast and not in lines, tefd ; the word is 
sometimes used for kharif mixtures too. 

Moderate ranqsir , adj. 

Moist, dZrf adj. 

Moisture, rf/, n.f. 

Molasses, a lump of guf , 4 seers in weight, bhelt, n.t. 

Moment, tuk , n.f.; ek , one moment! 

Monastery, (1) of Bairagis, as/aZ, n.m, dsan, n.m.; (2) of Jogis, 
math , n.m.; raaZ, n.m 

Monday. Somar , n.m. 

Money nama, n.m.; cash, rokfd, n.m. 

Moneylender, shall, n.m. 

Moneylending, barmj , n in. 
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Month, mds, n.m. The 12 months are as follows:— 

1. March to April, Chet , n.m. 

2. April to May, Basdkh , n.m. 

3. May to June, Jeth , n.m. 

4. June to July, Sdd, n.m.; Sddh, n.m. 

5. July to August, Sdwan, n.m.; Sdman , n.m. 

6. August to September, Bhdduvd, n.m. 

7. September to October Asauj , n.m., in verse Kuhtodr 9 

n.m. 

8. October to November, Kdtak, n.m. 

9. November to December, Manghstr, n.m. 

10. December to January, Poho , n.m. 

11. January to February, Mdh, n.m. 

12. February to March. Phagan, n.m. 

Moon, sis, n.m. 

More, jabar , adj.; batti , adv.; bddh, adj. 

Morning. See Dawn. 

Mortar, (1) See Plaster, (2) the wooden or stone mortar for 
pounding gram, ukhal } n.m.; or smaller, ukhl( f n.f. 
Mortgaged, gaihnd , adj. 

Mosque, maihjad , n.f. 

Moth, patbijnd, n.m. 

Mother-in-law, sds, n.f ; sdsu , n.f. 

Mound, thal, n.m. 

Mourning, sog, n.m.; going to a relative’s village to condole, 
mukdn, n.m. 

Mouse, mu8d, n m. 

Moustachio’d, muchhal, adj. 

Mouth, mukhrd, n.m. 

Mouthful, chidd , n.m. 

Move, to, halnd . v.n.; sarkdwnd , v.a.; to be moved emotionally 
uksnd, v.n. 

Much, ghand , adj.; yhankhard, adj. ; too much, ahtkd , adj. 
Mud, kick, n.m.; khdhchchd , n.m.; gaighal , n.m.; mud in water 
gadhal , n.f. 

Muddy, gddhla , adj. (of Water). 

Muzzle, large, ckhirtkd , n.m.; small, chhihki , n.f., for cattle. 

N 

Naked, ughdrd . adj. 

Named. See Called. 

Narrow, bhifd , adj.; mkfd , adj. 

Nasty, bhuridd, adj. 

Nature, sabhao , n.m. 

Near, Zattfc, adv.; lamne, adv.; samep, postp.; dAore, postp.— 
the last word is the equivalent of the Urdu pds. 

Neat, 8ughaf , adj. 

Necessity. /See Want. 
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Necklace. See Jewellery. 

Need. See Want. 

Neighbourhood, gohdnd , n.m.; gawdnd , n.m. 

Nephew. See Relation. 

Nerve, ndf , n.f. (a nerve). 

Nest, (J) of birds, dlnd , n.m.; (2) of burrowing animals, see 
Hole. 

New. See Unused. 

News, bhdi, n.f.; tol , n.f.; beaurd , n.m. ( = Urdu khabr). 

Next, next year, pur kd sdl, n.m., or more commonly pur ke, 
adv.; next year but one, prdr kd sal , n.m. 

Nice, suthrd , adj. 

Niche, did, n.m. 

Niece. See Relation. 

Night, ren, n.f. 

Noise, udh, n.f.; udham , n.f.; tantd , n.m. 

North, utr , n.m. 

Northern, utrd, ad].; utrdnhd , adj. 

Northwards, utrdnhdn , adv. 

Nose-ring. Nee Jewellery. 

Not, at all, wdstd nd, adv.; mul nd , adv.; kimrne nd , (ZtJ. no¬ 
where), adv. 

Note (of a bird, etc.), 6o/, n.m. 

Notorious, to bo, tapnd , v.n. 

Now, adv. 

Nowhere, kimme nd, adv. 


0 

Oath, sohn , n.f. 

Obstacle, dd , n.f.; difficulty, afdns, n.f. 

Obstinacy, aWad, n.f. 

Obstinate, aifd , adj.; albddi, adj.; owMd, adj.; auld , adj.; dpi, 
adj. 

Occasion, 6ar, n.f. (so many ‘ occasions ’). 

Occasionally, raza karke, adv. (See Hardly: the term means 
hardly ever, very rarely); kimme, kimme kimme , adv. 
Occurrence, chald , n.m. 

Offspring, ydyd, partic. m. 

Oh, re, r£, inter j. 

Omen, saun, n.m.; svjgan, n.m.; omen bird (a shrike), saun 
chifi, n. f. 

On, pe, postp. 

Oppression, kaihr , n.m.; chdld , n.m.; jtdmand , n.m. 

Or, £eA, ib' # conj. 

Ornaments. "Nee Jewellery. * 

Other’s, prdi, adj. 

Outsider, berdnd, adj.; outside village, not one’s own, pds gam - 
an, n.m.; a man belonging to such, pdh has, n.m. 

Outturn nepd, n.m. (of crops). 
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Oven, hard , n.m. (for heating milk, etc.) 

Overflow, uphdn , n.m. (e.g., of milk, boiling up). 

Overflow, to, upharnd , v.n.; to cause to overflow, uphdmd , v.a. 
Overtake to, hauhfnd , v.n. 

Owl, alu. n.m. or f. 

Owner, dhani , n.m.; khasm, n.m. 


P 

Pace, dang , n.m. (a pace). 

Pack, gun , n.f. (an animal’s). 

Pad ihdhi, n.f. (used by women to support the water-pot on 
the head). 

Paid, to be, pdtnd , v.n.; ugdhi ndhih pdti , the revenue was not 
paid. 

Pail. Sp( Milk-pail. 

Pain, hedan , n.f.; pif, n.t.; ausak, n.m. ; in pain, sick, dukhdla , 
adj. 

Pale, bhurd , adj. (straw-coloured). 

Pandit, panda, n.m.; pdhdyd . n.m. : a Brahman other than one’s 
own parohit employed to do petty services, is dsral, asratai 
or /«// sewd, n.m. 

Paraphernalia arson parsan , n.m.; raV/i/i poc/th, n.m., pi.; ap- 
flwgri n.m.; afaiuj barahg , n.m. The general meaning of 
all these terms is that of a collection of miscellaneous pro¬ 
perties—generally of small value. 

Parent, parent of a worthy son — saputd. adj. 

Part. See Share. 

Particle, wdstd n.m. ; not a particle, lodsld nd. 

Partition, bate}, n.m. (division of anything) : of land, batwdrd , 
n.m. 

Pass, uldknd, v.a.; to do, to serve, nirnblina , v.n. 

Passable. See Satisfactory. 

Past, gailfd , adj. 

Pasture, ardhd, n.m. (a grass preserve in the middle of culti¬ 
vated fields). 

Pat. See Knead. 

Paternal, paternal home, peosal , n.f. 

Path, panlh , n.m., footpath or track, rdhi, n.f.; balyah, n.f. ; 
footpath between two villages, singahd , n.m.; path beside 
a canal patji or a pakka road, sahrar or sahial, n.m. ; path 
for cattle, dahgrauld , n.m. 

Patience, mntokh , n.m. 

Pattens, khafdoh , n.m. 

Pauper, nirdhand, n.m. 

Peace, anand n.m. 

Peasant, kasan , n.m. 

Peck, thold , n.m. (of a bird’s beak, etc.). 

feel, to See Strip. 
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Peg. See s. Plough. 

Pellet, gold , n.m. (the mud pellet slung by the orop-watcher). 
Penetrate, to, bafnd , v.n. 

Penniless, nirdhan , adj. 

Penultimate. See Next and Last. 

Perceive, to, taknd , v.n. (mental). 

Perception, qyan, n.m. 

Perforce, bebas , adv.; hange , adv. 

Persevere, to, mahdna , v.n. 

Persist, to. $ee Stick to. 

Persistence. £ee Insistence. 

Person, mdnas , n.m. and f. 

Perverse, cm/a, adj. /See also Obstinate. 

Pestle, with which grain is crushed, musal , nra.; or smaller 
musH , n.f. 

Phenomenon, achraj, n.m. (an unusual occurrence). 

Pick, to, khona , v.a.; of the heads only of a orop, with a sickle, 
chUhindy v.a. 

Picking. See Reaping. 

Piece, tuk, n.m. (especially of a piece of bread). 

Pile, to, to heap carefully, chindrna, v a. (of earth, a pagpy 
etc.). 

Pilgrimage, ramat , n.f. (of a fakir’s wanderings). 

Pillar. See Boundary pillar. 

Pimple, gumfi n.f. 

Pine, to, jhimdy v.n. 

Piscis, min , s.f., see s.v. 

Pitchfork, jelly n.f., two-pronged j. dosang or j. alone; four¬ 
pronged j. cho8ayg> idngli , n.f. 

Place, to, Idndy v.a. (the Urdu lagand ); lar dend> v.a. 

Plain, pddrd , adj. (straight, level, etc.). 

Plait (of a girl’s hair on the forehead), mcndln , n.f. 

Plait, to, gundndy v.a., gundhnd , v.a. 

Plaster, a heap of earth mixed with water to make mud plaster, 
tagary n.m. 

Plate, thdly n.m. (a big metal plate); smaller, thdli , n.f. 
Platform, from which to scare birds, damchdy n.m. (the Urdu 
machan). 

Please, to, suhdndy v.n., bhdnd , v.n.; if you pleaBe, bluiwe or 
bhdwen 

Pleasure, anand, n.m. 

Plenty. See abundance. 

Plot (of ground). See Field. 

Plough, a lighter plough for sowing, nag (hal) or nan (hal) t 
adj.; in contradistinction to the ordinary heavy baiihal 
(hal) or mudh (hal). 

The parts of the plough are as follows:— 

The main shaft on which the yoke rides, halos t n.f., or holy 
n.f.; the driving handle, hathd , n.m.; the share, phdliy n.f.; 
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the body to which handle, share, shaft, etc., are fixed, 
hal, n.m.; the yoke, jud , n.m.; strip of wood supporting 
the share, panihari , n.f ; wedge rammed under the plough 
to tighten the share, pachhela, n.m.: iron band clamping 
share and suppoiting wood, andi, n.f.; wooden wedge fix¬ 
ing the halas into the hal , 6g, n.m.; small peg in halos 
admitting of adjustment of the yoke, nardhli , n.f.; ruidhel, 
n.f.: small iron peg in bottom of halo* which prevents 
detachment from hal , nesang , n.m.; leather strap joining 
yoke to plough, ndfi, n.f.; leather strap pass’ng from yoke 
beneath th* bullock’s neck, jot , n.m.; pegs in yoke each 
side of bullock’s neck, simaX n.f.; sheath or button put on 
point of share when not in use, purli , n.f.; warn, n.f.; 
plough rest to suppo t it when driven to the fields, halsan , 
n.f.; ghihs, n.f.; gahdbd, n.m.; bamboo reed drill, orna, 


n.m 

Plough, plougl ed land, bdhn, n.m. 

Ploughing, bah, n.m.; bdhn , n.m.; a light ploughing, kkori , n.f.; 
second ploughing, dosar, n.m.; third, tisar, n.m.; fourth, 
chaumr , n.m. 

Ploughman, halt, n.m. 

SSS.} 

Pluck, karf, n.f. (“ sticking to it”). 

Plug, to. muridvd, v.a. (of a leakage). 

Pneumonia, karak, n.f. 

Pocket, in a man’s coat, gojh, n.f.; in a boy’s chadar , gojhd, 
n.m. 


Pod, of gram, with the pea intact, iat , n.f.; ditto, after thresh¬ 
ing, idlas, n.f. 

Poet, kab y n.m.; kaverd, n.m. 

Point, ant, n.f. 

Pole, the pole round which the bullocks rotate in threshing, 
mcdh, n.f. 

Pond, (1) a big village pond, johaf, n.m.; (2) smaller, johp, 
n.f.; (3) a small pond in the jungle, ddbfd, n.m., let , n.f. ; 
(4) poetically, sarwar] n.m. 

Ponv, ghofia n.m. (a small pony). 

Poor, in quality, bodd, adj ; kutan, adj. See penniless, etc. 

Porridge, half-ground wheat, jowdr or bajrd, cooked in water, 
dalya t n.m. 

Possession of, in, dhore , postp. (the Urdu pds). 

Pot, (1) a large brass pot for water or qhi, ioknd , n.m.; smaller, 
iokm, n.f.; (2) pot for melting ghi, ghilfi , n.f.; (3) see also 
Watorpot, Vessels; (4) aset of earthen pots supplied by kum> 
hdrs at marriage, life, n.f 

Potsherds, ihekar, n.m.; by these a roster is determined, so, 
thckardld chaukidar, the man whose turn it is to keep 
guard. 
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Pound, to, guhdhnd, guhdnd , v a,; of flour, osnd , v.a. 

Pour out, to, ulichhna . v.a. 

Power, paunch n.f. (capacity)— men paunch nahih sai —it is 
beyond my reach ; dsra , n.m. (power to help) see s.v. 
Powerful, mahaustm , adj. 

Precocious, ageta, adj. 

President, pardhan, n.m. (corrupted to dhdn in verse). 

Press, for sugarcane, cotton, etc , belan n m. 

Press, to, pel dend t v.a. (to press oil, cane, eto.; to urge an 
animal. 

Pretence \ . - ,, , , 

Pretext thund, n m. 

Pretty, svt, adj.; suthrd , aJj.; sughar, adj. 

Prevention, dd , n.f. 

Provious. Sec Former. 

Price, bha, n.m. 

Prick, iho/d, n.m. (of anything sharp). 

Pride, chatrai , n.f.; marox, n.f. 

Prin e, /chard, adj. 

Prince, m'rp, n.m. 

Pr ncipal, ?n>U, n.m. (of money), 

Pr.son, bahdi khdnd, n m. 

Privately lukmah, adv. 

Procured, to be, pdind, v a.; beaurd ndhih pditd, news cannot 
be got. 

Produce, nepa, n.m. (of crops). 

Produced, to be. nipamd , v.n. 

Profit, hddhd n in. S(e note on Excess. 

Prohibition, bartdhej , n.m. 

Prong. See Pitchfork. 

Prop., lek, n f.; cro^s-sticks supporting front of cart, dahi , n.f.; 
log of wood supportin • it behind, olalwd , n.m.; prop, to lift 
the wheel for repairs, gharauh' hi, n.f. 

Property, dhan, n.m.; land, one’s share in a village, biswd, 
n.m. 

Proportionately, liis*d sdru adv. 

Prosopis, P. spicigera, jdhd, n.m ; its fru’t, sdhgar, n.m 
Prosper,ty, rujnas, n f. See also Circumstances. 

Prosperous, bhdqwdn, adj. 

Prostitute, bested, n.f. 

Proud, to be, ndf karnd. 

Proverb, khissa, n m. (Urdu kissd). 

Pull, to, sahdrnd, v.a. 

Punishment, dfihd, n.m. 

Puppy, palurid , n.m.; katuria , n.m.; pilld, n.m.; rather older, 
iculrd, n.m. 

Purchase, to See Buy, to. 

Pure, khard , adj. 

Purse, gdhih t n.f.; worn round the waist, nold , n.m. * 
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Push in, to, gond , v a.; gubbhamd, v.a. 
Put. to, Idrdend , v.a. 

Put down, to, gernd, v.a. 

Put in to, ghalnd. v.a.; bafnd, v.a. 


Q 

Quarrel, to, uljhnd , v.a. 

Quarrel, a, rdf, n.f.; rd$a, n.m. 

Quarrelling, bakhefd , n.m.; khafdu , n.m.;—of a number of 
persons, muihbhtf , n.f. 

Quarrelsome, kalhdrd , adj.; kapattd , adj.; khotd, adj.; df?l, adj. 

Quick, tatdrf, adj. 

Quickly, tor/, adv.; tow/e, adv. 

Quiet, bolbdld , adj. 

Quilt, satir n.m. 

R 

Rag. Shred. 

Rain, (1) generic, barkhd , n f.; bharan , n.f.; mink, n.m., (2) 
steady straight rain, ih'wyrf wrfwt, adj. f. (sc. bharka ); (3) 
a few drops, bdndd bdndi , n f ; (4) light rain, enough to 
wet the clothes, chadar bhtj , n.m , or to wring the clothee, 
nachor , n.m.; (o) drizzling rain, enough to plough on, 
dongra % n m ; (6) goo 1 rain, a furrow full, khud tvdmt, n.f.; 
(7) heavy rain, a field full, kiydri bhar , n.m. ; (8) heavy 
rain, enough to obliterate the field boundaries, daule toy, 
n m., ndke rof. n.m.; (9) heavy enough to wash away higher 
ridges, dhi tox, n m.; (10) any heavy rain, thddi rau, n.f.; 
(11) drenching rain, coming down in a straight stream, 
mvsaldhdr , n.m.; (12) general ra n, throughout the country¬ 
side, desa bharan, n.f ; (13) the rains, the four rainy 
months; chomdaa, n.m , chitr mdshd , n.m.; (141 winter rains 
maho h , n f., maihvalh , n f. 

Rainfall, mirth, n.m. 

Rajput, Rdhghar , n.m.,—the term is rarely applied to Hindus, 
but is the common name for the Muhammadan Rajput of 
the district. 

Rake, dotrdU , n f ; a drag rake for levelling high land, pulled 
by bullocks, gofi , n.f .; similar but pulled by men, findrdld , 
n.m., dikri , n.f. 

Rapeseed, sirsham , n,f. 

Rare, chliida , adj (sparse, few). 

Rarely See Occasionally. 

Rascally, khofd, adj 

Rash skin irritation, khdj , n.f. 

Rat, mnsd , n m 

Rate (price), bhd , n.m. 

Rateably, hubd sdrd, adv. 
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Ration, parosd , n.m. (the term is used chiefly m weddings — 
one man’s ration or commons). 

Ratti, ninety-sixth part of a tola, chirmthi, n.f. 

Rattle, to, thanaknd , v.n. 

Reach. See Power. 

Read, to, padhnd, v.a.: bdchnd , v.a. 

Reap, to, bddna , v.a. See also Pick. 

Reaping, Idumi , n.f., Idmni, n.f.; reaping of cotton orops by 
menials who take a share of the pickings as wages, pul , n.f. 

Rebuke, to, ddhina, v.a.; ddtna , v.a 

Recess. See Cupboard. 

Reclining, dda, adj. (on side, with legs drawn up). 

Recognise, to, bacharna , v.a. 

Recognition, goldn , n f. 

Reed, pdnni, n.f. (usually of anatheruin muricatum, sometime* 
of saccliarum munja). 

Refuse, to, ndtnd , v.n. 

Regard, malahjd , n.m. (Urdu malahaza). 

Relation. A. Common terms used by either man or ivoman. 
father, habit, pita , n.m.; mother’s sister (elder or younger) 
ma/usi, n.f.; mother’s sister’s husband, rnausd, n.m. *, 
father’s sister, bud , n.f ; father’s sister’s husband, phuphd, 
n.m.: father’s elder brother, tdu, n.m.; father’s elder 
brother’s wife, tai, n.f.; father’s younger brother, kdkd, 
n.m.; father’s younger brother’s wife, kaki, n.f.; husband’s 
or wife’s father’s elder brother, tdesrd, n.m.; father-in-law’s 
elder brother’s wife, ides , n f.; father-in-law’s younger 
brother, piiasrd, n.m., father-in-law s younger brother’s 
wife, pitas, n.f.; father-in-law, susrd , n.m.; mother-in-law, 
808 , sd8ii , n.f.; sister’s husband, jijd, n.m.; sister, jiji , bebe , 
n.f. See s.v.; eider brother’s wife, bhdtvaj, or bhdbi , n.f., 
—always addressed as bhabil younger brother’s or son’s 
wife, or any other young wife ot the family, bahufid, n f.; 
daughter’s son, deautd , n.m.; daughter’s daughter, deauti , 
n.f.; son-in-law, jamdi , n m.; step-child, gailar , n.m. or f. 

B A man's relations by marriage . 

wife’s brother’s wife, sdXhe, n.f.; wife’s brother’s son, 
saint, n.m.; wife’s sister’s husband, sddku , n.m. 

0. A woman'8 relations by marriage. 

husband's elder brother’s wife, jathdni, n.f ; husband’s 
younger brother’s wife, dardnt, n.f. (note—two- wives hold 
these relationships to each other whether both husbands are 
living, or both wives are (after karoo, q.v.) living with the 
surviving brother); son of husband’s elder brother, jethtit, 
n.m.; son of husband’s younger brother, derut, n.m.; hus¬ 
band’s sister, nanad , n.f.; son of husband’s sister, nandtit , 
n.m. 
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D. Miscellaneous. 

relationship of two living wives to each other, aukan sau- 
kan. n.f ; relation of two men whose ohildren are married 
to each other, samdi. n.m.; ditto of two women, samdan , 
n.f. 

Relationship, (1) by blood, lagmat. n.m.; (2) by marriage, sdk f 
n.m. 

Release, mukat. n.f. 

Remarriage, karao, krdo t n.m. (of a woman). 

Remedy, updo , n.m. 

Remembrance, kkyas. n.f. 

Repair, to, samdrnd , v.a.; to get repaired, samarwdnd , v:a.; 
of leather things, gaihwdnd , v.a. 

Repaired, to be, samarna , v.n. 

Reprove, to, khurkdna , v.a. 

Repudiate, nalnd, v.n. (to repudiate a promise, go baok on 
one’s word). 

Reputation, maihmdn , n.f. (good). 

Residence. See Living, 

Respect, pat n.f.; ddar , n.m.; man, n.m. 

Rest. Sec Stand, a. 

Ret, to. See Steep, to. 

Revenue, (1) the Govt, revenue, ugdhi. n.f.; hdld, n.m.; (2) the 
amount settled on anyone as his share, batik, n f.; (3) any¬ 
thing relating to the iand revenue department, kalairi , adj. 
(English ‘Collector’). 

Rice, saiki (red rice). 

Rich, one who owns lakhs, lakhind . adj. See also Wealthy. 

Rick. See Stack. 

Riddle, gdhd n.m. 

Ridge, (l) ridge between fields to mark the boundary and give 
access, daul n.f.; (2) nigh ridgo between fields to hold up 
rain water, dhi , n.f. 

Right, saula , sabba, adj. (not left). 

Righteousness, sat , n.m. % 

Ring, circle, kundal , n.m. See also Jewellery. 

Riot, muilibker, n.f. 

Ripening, half-ripe; gaddar , adj. 

Rise, to, uksndy v n. 

Road, (1) between villages, broad enough for a cart, gohri , 
n.f., gaukdi , n f.; (2) ditto, broad enough for several carts, 
dagfd , nm., gohar. n.m., rdstd , nm., gaundd, n.m.; (3) 
high road, sarfak , n.f ; (4) see Path. 

Rob, to har lend. v.a. 

Robber, dkdfi, n.m.—The Lyallpur colony is here known as 
Duld dhdri kd bar. 

Role, to, dhalnd. v.n. 

Roll, to, rolnd. v.a., see also Harrow. 

Root, mill, n.m., 'root and stook’ jar-frmul. 
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Rope, (1) twisted strands of sani , dab , man), etc., qhuhdi , n.f.; 
(2) the rope of the country, made by twisting two ghundVs 
together, jeaufi or jewfi, n.f.; (3) stronger rope, of three 
ghundis, jeaufd , n m.; (4) strong rope made by twisting 
three jeaufi's together and used for netting sides and floor 
of a cart, barri , n.f.; (5) well rope, Ido . n.f. See Well 
Gear. 

Roster. See Potsherd and Turn. 

Rotation, rotation of crops, cultivating alternately wet and 
dry, sal palat , adj.; Jnrli phirti , n.f.; in rotation, hirti 
phirti , adv. 

Rough, khar, adj. 

Rub, to, ghisdna , v.a 

Rubbish. See Paraphernalia. 

Ruin, fold , n.m. 

Run, to, naurnd , v.n.; bltdjnd, v.n.; to hurry go quickly, bhaj- 
nd , siiaic jdnd , v.n.; to run away, slip off, chirnd jdna y 
v.n.; to overtake, bauhpta , v n. 

Runnel, (1) of a well, barrd , n.m., khal, n m. ; (2) to carry off 
water from the vill ige, khal , n.m.; (3) to carry water from 
the waste to the fields, dgam, n m.: (4) for canal runnels, 
see Watercourse. 

Rush. See Reed. 

Rust, on wheat roll , n.f. Sec Blight 

Rut, l\k. n.f.; Kkd, n.f, ; dklili. n.f. 


IS 


Sack, (I) as carried by donkeys, etc., gkn, n f.; (2) the large 
round canvas sack in which grain is stoied in a house, 
iheka n.m. 

Safety, fek , n f. 

Saffron, ke<tar, n.l. 

Saint, sarit n m. 

Saline, a patch of saline soil in a field, ran, n.m. This is dis¬ 
tinct from ‘shor’ for it does not look white. See also 
Sour. 

Salutation, (1) amongst common folk, Ram Ram ! (2) amongst 
Arya Samajists, Namaste\ (3) to Brahmans, L)add\ (4) to 
Gosains , Namo Ndrayan\ (5) to Bairagis, Dahdotl (6) to 
Jogib, Udesl 

Salvador i, S. oleoides, jal, n m. or f. (m. if large, and f. if small). 
Its fruit-is pil, nf. or pila, n.f pi., S. persica is kharjdl. 

Salvation, mukat , n f. 

Sand, (1) sandy soil, bhud , bhUf , n m.; (2) sand hill, thali , n.f., 
tiba, n.m.; (3) sand encountered in sinking a well, bdlu ret 9 
a.m., barrd , n.m , barri , n.f.; (4) sand that rises in a well 
from spring level, bukh t n.f. 
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Satiated, to be, chhiknd , v.n. 

Satisfactory, cholchd , adj. 

Satisfied, to be, chhiknd , v.a., dhdpnd , v.n.; to be satisfied with 
anything (who. is the object of the verb), sdmd , v.a. 

Saturday, Thdwar , n.f.; Sanishchar, n.m. (a form of the com¬ 
mon word used by more literate persons) 

Saucepan, a big iron one for cooking sweets, etc., tasld , n.m. 

Scales, tdkr'i, n.f. (for weighing). 

Scarce, chhidd , adj.; rmhdd , adj. 

Scarcely #ec Hardly. 

Scarcity, tom, n.m. 

Scarecrow, dardwd , n.m. 

Scarlet, lakhd, adj. 

Scatter, to, khthdand, v.a.—to scatter broadcast, as seed, or 
largess at a wedding, hakhernd , v.a. 

Scattered, to be, bikharnd, v.n. 

Scattered. See Directions (different). 

Scraping, sark t n.f. (of a pen, e.g.). 

Scratch, khori % n.f. 

Scratching. See Scraping. 

Screen, (1) of wattled cotton stalks round a sugar press, tdtd, 
n.m.; (2) screening wall round a cattle-yard, oijd, n.m.; 
(3) see also Shade. 

Search, to/d, n.f. 

Search for, to, tohnd. v.a. 

Season, kdU n m.; sambat , n.m.; a famine season, famine, kdl , 
n.m. (corr. from akal ); a good season, samd , n.m., sambat , 
n.m.; a middling season (e.g. when the yield of fodder is 
good though "rain is poor) korba, n.m. The year is divided 
into three seasons; of four cold months, jrfdrf, n m..; of 
four hot months, kharsa , n.m.: of four lainv months, chom- 
dsd , n.m., chitrmdshd , n.m. 

Secretly, luknmh , adv. 

Seduce, to, ubhdmd, v.a. 

See! re, rt, inteij. 

Selfsown, rdna f adj.; ark , adj. 

Send, to, khthdand , v.a. (of a girl to her husband’s house), 
ghdlna (to send, send away). 

Sense. See Intelligence—one’s senses, mat f n.f. 

Sensible, sud< adj. 

Sentry. See Guard. 

Separate, nydrd , adj.; individual, not joint, naukrd , adj. 

Serve, to, to pass, do, nmbhnd , v.n. 

Service, kdr begdr f n.m. (the work of menials). 

Settle, to. thdpna, v.a. (to fix a price, a date, etc.); meind f v.a. 
(to compose a quarrel). 

Settled, to be, ntmhofna, v.n. (of quarrel, etc.). 

1 Settlement, bahdhej , n.m. See also Decision. 
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Settler, a settler in a village who owns no land or share of the 
estate, sukkbdsi , n.m. 

Severe, karfd , adj. (all senses of Urdu sakht). See also Hard. 

Sewing, satakan , n.f. 

Shade, chhawd , n.m., o/, n.f.—it is hidden by that acacia, = ‘ vs 
kikar ki of men sai 

Shake, to, hdlnd , v n. 

Shameless, bafdangi , adj. 

Shape, kainda , n.m. 

Share, sir, n.m.; sajha, n.m.—a share in a village (which was 
originally divided on 20 biswahs) and so one’s property, 
bisiva , n.m.; part of a village, or of the crop made at divi¬ 
sion of produce, kudhd, n.m.; of a plough, see s.v. 

Sharer, sdjhi, n.m.; ji kd sdjhi . n.m. (a labourer who divide^ 
the crop as his guerdon), sir, n.m.; half sharer, adhkdrl , 
n.m.; adhkdran , n.f. 

Sharp, painnd , adj. (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, etc.), sharp- 
sighted, salaukhd , adj. 

Shave, to, bdl samdrnd , v.a. ; to be shaved, bdf samanid . v.n. ; 
to get oneself shaved, bdl satmrwdind, v.a. 

Shaven, rnundd , adj. 

Shawl, woman’s head covering, ofhnd or odhnd, n.m-; ft flmall 
girl’s is lugtU n.f. The piece of red cloth worked in crewels, 
which often ornaments the front of the orhnd , is chhdwa, 
n.m.; a shawl worked at one end is ekanya , and at both ends 
dokanyd , n.m. For the silver ornamentation, see s. Jewel¬ 
lery. 

Sheath, of a ploughshare, sec s.v. 

Shed. See Cattle-shed. 

Sheet, a coarse sheet placed in a cart before loading grain, 
kharf , n.m. 

Shelf, a wooden shelf on wall like a ghafaunchi, (q.v.) for hold¬ 
ing pots, paihikdi , n.f. 

Shell, kaudi, n.f. (as kauri)- 

Sherd. See Potsherd. 

Shield, dhdd , n.f. 

Shirt. See Vest. 

Shiver, to, ihama , v.n. 

Shoeing, pdrhdi , n.f. (the work of the chamdr who provides all 
the family with shoes when wanted). 

Shoes, pdtan , n.f. 

Shoot, young shoots of sarson used for human food, gdhdal , 
n.f. 

Shop, hat, n.f. * 

Shorn. See Shave, Shaven. 

Shout, to, kuknd , v.a.; lalkdmd , v.n. 

Shower, mink, n.m. 

Shreds, torn cloth, lira , n.m.; in shreds, torn to bits, Uram l*r> 
adv. 
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Shrew, kalhan , n f , kapath , n f $ee Quarrelsome 
Shrine, to any deity, thdn , n m , e g , meftd fcf , the shrine 
of the tutelary deity of a village is bhatydn , n ra —and of 
a Mussalman one sayad , n m (corruption from shahid) 
Shrink, to, dhisalnd , v n , kantdnd t v n , of oloth, etc , mlcar- 
nd, v n 

Shrub bojhfa, n m 

Shut, to, jhdnpna , v a 

Shy, to pharaknd , v n See also Fear, to 

Sick See 111 

Sickness See Illness. 

Sidepost (of doorway), baju , n m 

Sift, to, rolna t v a (by rubbing with the hands) 

Sight See Eyesight 
Sill, dehl f n f 

Simmering, yhafak, n m (noise made by simmering milk) 

Simple, sudha adj 
Simpleton, mmana n m 

Sister, (1) of actual sister 01 near cousin, pp, n f , (2) of any 
unmarried girl of the village, bebe, n f 
Sister in law See Relation 
lister in-law’s husband See Reh tion 

Si/e, kamda , n m 

Skin, cham, n m , of man, also, bakal, n m 

Skinning giound hadwcira nm (animals are skinned here and 
the bones left to bleach) 

Sky ambar , n m 

Skvh r ht, chaurtk, n m See also Vent lator 

Sling, gopiya y n m gofid, n m (used by crop-watchei) 

Slip, to, repalndy v n , thahna, v n 

Slip off, to, c hima yana, v n (to give the slip) 

Slough khanchchay n m , qaighal , n m 
Slow maihciy adj , sahp a I] 

Slowly, dhalke arlv See s v , dhima adv )hima t adv 
Sluggish, maihay adj , neslar adj 
Small, orhhdy adj , kutan , adj. 

Smell, bans n f (bad smell) 

Smooth, to rolndy v a 

Snake ndg y n f , sarp y n m , big snake, basak t n ra Sec s.v 
Snatch, to, khosnd t v a. 

So S*e Thus 

So and so, fiand , adj and pron , fldna dhmkrd , adj and pron 
Soak to See Steep, to 
Society 8abhd t n f. 

Soft, satudddy adj 
Soil See Earth, Land 

Solitary, nang making n ra (of a man who has no family of his 
own) 

1 Some, ktm, adj. 
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Sometimes, kimme, adv.; kibbe , adv. 

Son, putrang , n.m. (poetical). 

Son-in-law. See Relation. 

Sonless. See Childless. The son less dead,of ten propitiated as 
inimical, gyal , n.m. 

Soothe, to, puchkdtnd, v.a. (to soothe, coax an animal). 

Sour, kdrd kar , adj. (of soil). 

South, dakhan , n.m. 

Southern, dakhndnha, adj.; dakhshni , adj. See s.v. 

Southwards, dakhndn adv. 

Sow, suri , n.f. 

Sowing, n.m.; bowdrd n.m.; sowing after one ploughing 
only, pdf, n.m. 

Spade, phdla, n.m., kassi, n.f. (a cross between a spade and a 
mattock). 

Spare, mokld, adj. (superfluous). 

Sparse, btrld, adj. ; chhidd , adj. See Rare. 

Spear, sel, n.f. 

Speech, bachan, n.m. 

Spill, to, dhalnd , v.n. 

Spinning Wheel, charkhd, n.m. Its principal parts are as 
follows: tho flanges of the whee's, phdngfi, n f.; the handle, 
hathlt, n.f ; the three strips of wood forming the base, 
pdti i, n f.; tho two uprights in which the hub is fixed by an 
iron pivot khuntd, n.m.; the hub, pindd , n m.; thr ads of 
human hair stretched criss-cross from wheel to wheel, 
)andni , n.f.; the iron spindle, tdku, n.m.; the two uprights, 
supporting the spindle, gudfU n.f.; cotton thread stiength- 
ened with ah juice that rotates the snindle, mdl , n.f.; two 
thin upright sticks between the gudfis to prevent the mdl 
riding too far to right or left, bhanung, n.f.; pegs of grass or 
hemp through each gudfi on which the spindle rides, char - 
mnkli , n.f.; a cotton pad bound on the spindle to ease fric¬ 
tion on the mdl, pihd, n.f.; leather pad which prevents 
the spindle shifting too far when the thread is spun, kdkfd t 
n.m. or damrakhd, n.m ; peg by which the handle is worked, 
ghetm, n.f.; Iron pivot, belan, n f.; iron bands, or clamps, 
round the hub, andi n.f. 

Spirit, daru, n.f. (potable). 

Spitting, pMk, n.f. 

Split, to, pdfnd, v..a. 

Spoil, to, dob dend , v.a.; khond, v.a. 

Spoils, khalyi, past part. See s.v. 

Spoon, palid, n.m. (of iron, for tdrning the sweets in the sauce¬ 
pan). ‘ 

Spot, ‘on the spot.’ See Exactly. 

Spring, (1) spring harvest sddhu, n.f.; (2) spring of atiger, etc., 
with claws, halhwdf , n.f. 

Spring forth, to, ubnd, v.n. 
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Squash, to, pifnd (of cane), v.a. 

Squasher, pi fid, n.m. (see above). 

Squeezed, to be, sukafnd , v.n. 

Stable, paddr , adj. 

Stack, (1) a small stack of millet sheaves, chhauri , n.f,; (2) a 
large stack or rick of ditto, chhaur , n.m.; (3) small circular 
stack of any straw that is beaten fine in the threshing, 
buhgd, n.m. kup, njn.; (4) small stack of sheaves standing 
in the fields, sua, n.m. 

Staircase, of masonry or mud, to the roof, pafkdld , n.m. 

Stalk (*) of gowdr , gund, n.m.; (2) of muhg , moth, ufd , etc. be¬ 
fore the pods and leaves are shaken off, dahihU , n.m.; (3) 
of gram and often of other pulse, dahkd, n.m.; (4) as (2) 
and (3), after pods and leaves are shaken off, jhofd , n.m.; 
(5) of cotton, banshtj, banasti, banstL n.f. 

Stand, for propping cart wheels, holding water-pots, etc., gbaf- 
auhchi. n.f. See also under Plough and Prop. 

Standing, khald, adj. (the ordinary khafd iR also in use), poet., 
khafyd , adj. 

Star, tard, n.m. 

Stare, to. See Gaze, to. 

Starling (1) tiliar of Pan jab, gold yd n.m.; (2) myoma of Pan¬ 
jab, kdbar , n.f. 

Stay, to. See Halt and Hinder. 

Steadily, dhalke , adv. See s.v. 

Steal, to, ubhdrnd , v.a. 

Steep, to, of hemp, etc., pauf sdf rakhna, v.a 

Steeping, of hemp and other fibres, pour, n.m. 

Stench, bans, n.f. 

Step. See Pace. 

Step-child, gaila f, n.m. or f. (a woman’s child by previous hus¬ 
band). 

Stick. See Twig. 

Stiok to, to, mahdna , v.n. (of work). 

Sticking to it, kart, n.m. 

Stiff. See Hard. 

Stile, dewa, n.m. across a ditch, allowing men but not cattle to 
pass). 

Stirred, to be, uksnd, v.n. (emotionally) ; to be stirred up, of a 
noise, of mind, etc., mdchnd, v.n. 

Stock, puhji , n.f. (stock-in-trade). 

Stoke, to, jhoknd , v.a. 

Stoker, jhokd , n.m.; jhokandld, n.m. 

Stood. See Standing. 

Stool (1) a woman’s low stool, chiefly used for spinning, pidhd , 
n.m.; (2) a small three-legged stool (tipdi) tiwdi, n.f.; (3) 
the winnower’s stool, titvdyd , n.m. 

Stop, to, thamnd , v.n.; ddtnd, v.a.; ddhtnd t v.a.; thdmnd, v.a. 
See also Halt, Hinder. 
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Stop up, to. See Plug, to. 

Stork, iabdhwk , n.m.; girj , n.m. 

Story, khissa , n.m. (Urdu kissd). 

Straight, padrd , adj. 

Strained, to be, chanak and, v.n. (of a muscle). 

Strand. See Twist. 

Strap, of leather, passing from yoke under bullock’s neck, jot, 
n.m.; ditto, joining yoke to plough, nap, n.f. 

Straw (l) chopped straw for fodder, sdni , n.f.; (2) rice straw, 
pardl, n.f.; (3) barley straw, eolhra , n.m. (usually in bulk 
and not when crushed); (4) of wheat, barley, gochnx , etc., 
crushed, turd n.m , (6) broken straw of gowdr, guna , n.m. 

Streak, rekh. n.f. 

Strength, dsana , n.f. (Urduhimmat —endeavour, courage); force 
hahgd, n.m. 

Strict. See Hard. 

Strips See Band. 

Strip, to, chholna v a. 

Strong, chaukas , adj.; fine, sdmthd, adj.; powerful, thddd, adj. 

Stubble, phdhs, n.m. (after crop is out). 

Stupid, andrf, adj. 

Subdivision, of village—(1) major; usually, pdnd, n.m. and in 
Rohtak, Mehm, etc., her , n.m.; (2) minor; usually thold , 
n.m., hnd leas commonly, (hok , n.f., dhohg , n f , zaiU n.f. 

Submit, to, nyauhna , v.n. 

Subscriber. See s. Marriage. 

Subscription, ug, n.f., ugdhi, n.f. See also Marriage. 

Succeed, to, pugna v.n. See s.v. 

Such and such. See So and so. 

Such as, kesd , adj. 

Suddenly, gaddesi , adv. 

Suffer, to, hhogna , v.a. 

Suffice, to, samdnd , v.n 

Sugar. burd y n.m. (^leaned). 

Sugab Press, kola, kolhu, n.m.; the actual machine is belan t 
n.m.; the soreen of wattled cotton stalks is tala , n.m.; the 
ground where the carts stand and the canes are laid is pas- 
drd, n.m.; the cauldrons are karahd , n.m.; the vessel in 
which the juice is collected, kuhd , n.f.; the vessel in which 
the molasses are cooled is chdk, n.m.; the masonry work 
between the kardha and chdk is chdthdy n.m.; the crushed 
cane used for fuel is hfan, n.f.; the frame on which it is 
carried is mdhjhi or mdchi, n.f.; the man wl)Q feeds the 
press is mutfayd> n.m.; the stpker is jhokd , or jhokandld ; 
the first washings of the cauldron after the juice has been 
boiled (the perquisite of the stoker) are dhahdhoiy n.f. 

Suit, to, bhdnd t v.n. 

Suitable, jogamjog adj. 

Summit, sikhar. n.m.; sikharaht , n.m. ' 
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?=r g ’}^ C ^ng. 

summons, | ^ 


Sun din , n.m.; bhdn, n.m. (stiraj, n.m. or f. is also used). 
Sunday, bar , n.m. 

Sunshine, ghdm , n.m.; winter sunshine, tauihd , n.m. 
Superfluous. See Spare. 

Surely, neiham . adv. 

Surety. See Bail. 

Surplus, badhd f n.m.; badhdti, adj. 

Survey, to. See Gaze, to ; Measure, to. 

Surveyor. See Chainman. 

Suspicion, sihkhyd , n.f. 

Swaggering, marof , n.f. 

Sweetness, miihan, n.m. or f. 

Sweets, khdja , n.m. 

Swift a swift canal, sitko f n.f. 

Swi icl). See Twig. 


Taboo, anything avoided or foresworn, dn. n.f.; ddrti ki dn sai 
= wino is foresworn. 

Tail docked, lahdd } adj. (t-docked, cropped, or short; tailless). 

Tailor, sinya , n.m. By caste, chhipi f n.m., chhtpan , n.f. (the 
caste are also die stampers). 

Take ofl, to, Idhnd , v.a. 

Take out, to, kddhna, v.a. 

Tale. See Story. 

Talk, bachan. n.m. 

Tii 1 k, to, batldna, v.n. (not, as in Urdu, to tell or explain). 

Talking, bail, n.f. 

Tank. See Pond. 

Tantalise, to, laradnd, v.a. 

r Iardily, oudbar , adv. 

Taunt, ohlndy n.m. 

Tax, trdj, n.m. (a tax levied by the village community on mer¬ 
chants and craftsman living in the village, and so distinct 
from the common kudhi karnini, though levied in the same 
way), quaere corruption of ahtraj ? 

Teaching, sikh, n.f. 

Tear, to, pdfnd , v.a. 

Teaso, to, tarsdnd , v.a. 

Teat. See Udder. 

Temper, sabhdo , n.m. 

Temple, mahdh or madh , n.m. (of Devi). See also Shrine. 

Ten, daihh , adj. 

Tenant, (i) one whose rights as occupancy tenants are based on 
clearance of the jungle, jhundi tor , n.m.; (2) tenant at will 
with no stake in the village beyond his tenancy, bowd 
khdtvd, n.m. 
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Termagant, kalhdfi, n.f. 

Test, to, parkhnd , v.a. 

Thatch, (1) a thatched roof, chhdn t n.f., osdrd, n.m.; (2) a 
thatch coping to walls used where the soil is light and the 
walls liable to damage from rain, parchhi , n.f.; (3) thatch¬ 
ing grass (top leaves of cane, sar, or pdni grass) pula , n.m. 

Then, jib (corr. adv.). 

There, ut , adv., ufe t adv. 

Thick, ihada. adj. 

Thigh, santhaly n.f. 

Thin, jhind, adj. 

Thing, chij, n f. 

Think, to, bacharnd , v.a. or n.; to think to oneself, taknd, v.n. 

Thinking, bichar , n.m. 

Thirst, tis, n f. 

Thiisty, lisdyd , adj. 

Thither, atm, adv., ut, adv. 

Thong, nan, n.f. (of leather). 

Thom, fiul> n.f. (long thorn of kikar , or raunj ), a thorn plant, 
kanddi , n f.; argemono mexicana, kanddi salydnasan\ 
sol.inum xanthocarpun, kanddi pasarmd. See also Camel- 
thorn. 


Thorough, riikand , adj. (of ploughing, etc ). 

Thought, dhydn , n.m.; gydn f n.m.; khyds , n.f. 

Thousand, sansar or sahansar , adj. See s.v.. 

Thread, cotton thread, pat> n.m.; the bundle of thread spun 
from tire spindle, kukri , n.f. 

Three, three days hence, parle din , n.m. 

Threshing, (1) a heap of wheat, bailey, or gowar ready for 
threshing, kundfd, n m ; (2) ditto of gram, khali , n.f.; (3) 
ditto of bajrd or jowdr, iikaura, n m.; (4) a heap of grain 
th eshed, but not winnowed, kidha, n.m.; (5) a heap of 
grain threshed and winnowed, rds, nf ; (6) threshing by 
drawing a heavy w r eight yoked to a pair of bu locks over 
the crop, phulsi , n.f.; (7) ditto with two or thn e pairs of 
bullocks, gahidy n m.; ( ) threshing floor, pair, n.m.; (9) 
pole round which bullocks go, medh , n f. 

Threshold (of doorway), dehl t n.f. 

Thrifty, salwantiy adj. f , sughf , adj. 

Throat, kan\han t n.m.; ghiti, n.f. 


Throw away, to ) 
Throw down, to j 


gernd , v.a. 


Thrust in, to, gond t v.a., ghdlnd t v.a., gubbharndy v.a. 


Thud, gad, n.f. 

Thunder, galnd t v.n., gharrdndy v.n., dhurnd , v.n., dhafuknd, 
v.n.—in Sdwan only, gharuknd } v.n. 

Thursday, brihaspaty n.f. 

Thus, nyun t adv. (of anything indicated, this way, so, etc.). 


Tidy up, to See Clear up. 
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Tight, sakfd , adj. 

Till, lug, postp. 

Time, lcdl, n.m., samd % n.m. (see s.v.), hdn , n.f. baJcat , n.m. See 
also Occasion. Time is calculated as follows:— 

1st watch (of 3 hours each) IcaUewdr , n.f.; 2nd dopahrd, 
n.m.; 3rd din dhaleh n.m., din dhald , n.m., tisrd pahr, 
n.m.; 4th din chhip gay a—chauthd pahr, n.m.; 6th pahr 
rat , n.f., pahchwah pahr, n.m.; 6th ddhi rat , n.f., chhatd 
pahr , n.m.; 7th pahr kd tarkd, n.m., sdtwdh pahr , n.m’.; 
8th din ni&oZ rahna, dthwdh pahr, n.m. About 12 to 2 
a.m. is dhaleh ; one hour before sunrise, pile bddal , 
n.m.; about 4 to 6 p.m., hahdiwdr , n.f.; just after sunset, 
gahdholak , n.m.; lamplighting or evening meal time, divd 
fade, n.m., rotiyah kd bakat , n.m., gffafo fa*fart, n.m. 

Tinkle, to, thanaknd, v.n. 

Together, ‘kihaufe, adj. pi. 

Toil. $ee Labour. 

Toil, to, pachhnd , v.n. 

Tongue, n.f., poet, ^ifaf. 

Too, nipat , adv. and adj. 

Tools, a collection of tools, etc., miscellaneous articles taken 
together, mcM puchh, n.m. pi. 

Top $ec Summit. 

Tom. /See Shreds. 

Touch. cMo n.m. 

Towards, soli in, postp. 

Townsfolk, nagri, adj. 

Trace, wdstd , n.m., not a trace, wasd na. 

Track, lik, n.f., likd, n.f. See Path. 

Tract, khahd , n.m. 

Trade, banak , n m., basdoni , n.f. 

Tram, n.f. 

Training. $ee Learning. 

Tranquillity, dnahd , n.m. 

Travel, n.f. 

Traveller, bateau, n.m. . 

Travelling, n.f. 

Tice, birwa , n.m.; rukh, n.m., a large full-grown tree, birchh , 
n.m. 

Trench, khadd, n.m., a shallow trench to carry water from 
jungle to fields, ogam, n.m. 

Trickle, dhalnd , v.n. 

Tricks, a&ar makar , n.m. 

Triumphant, mahgal , adj. 

Trouble, fadd, n f., frds, n.m., jahjdl, n.m., phaihs, n.f., Mdrd, 
n m., making trouble, tanfd, n.m. 

Trough, of well, into which the bucket is emptied, pdfchhd , 
n.m.; that at which the cattle water, n.f. 

Trousers, suttian, n.f. (a woman’s). 
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Trunk, ped, peda , n.m. (of tree). 

Try, to. parkknd , v.a. (to test). 

Tumbler, bakhaurd , n.m. (of metal). 

Turban, (1) of younger persons, pagri, n.f.; (2) coloured one 
used by young 4 bloods,* chird, n.m.; (3) twisted one of older 
persons, kkandiva , n.m. 

Turn, bar. n.f.; vdr, n.m.; osra , n.m.; thekar , n.m. See ‘pot¬ 
sherds,* ‘rotation.’ 

Turn round, to) , , 

Turn back, to j^rna, v.n. and a. 

Turned over, mundd. adj. 

Twig, (l) large, used as whip, kdmrd n.m.; (2) smaller ditto, 
kdmx%y\\.i ., kamchi, n.f.; (3) twig of ktkar , jdnd and raunj. 
lung , n.m. 

Twist, (I) a single twist in rope-making, laf. n.m., so dolaf. filar 
of double, and triple twist; (2) a twist of rope, bant , n.m., 
bal, n.m.; (3) a twisted strand of sani. dab or munj is 
ghundi , n.f.; (4) see also Whisp. 

Twisting, maror, n.f. 

Two-pronged, dosarig , adj. 

Tyranny. See Oppression. 

U 

Udder, of cow or similar animal, aura n.m.; of smaller animals, 
auri , n.f. 

Uncle, See Relation. 

Undergo, to, bhognd, v.a. 

Undertake, to, oind , v.a. 

Unemployed, thdli, adj.; vlgd . adj. (Urdu alag). 

Uneven, aula saidd , adj., dkar, adj.—of a crop birld, adj. 
Unlilial. kaput , n.m. See s.v. 

Unfortunate, nigofd or nigoda or nig odd, adj. 

Ungrateful, nugrd t adj. 

Unguarded, chaupat , adj. 

Uninhabited, naddrad kudhi , n.f. (a deserted house). 

Uninvited, anghera—angherd aya = he came unasked, anqherd 
bachha = a waif. 

Unirrigated. See Land. 

Unnecessary, ushland , n.m. (unnecessary activity, etc.). 
Unrestrained, bebas , adj. (usually of animal beyond contiol). 
Unsavoured )lukhd t adj. (e.g., dry bread, lukhi roti ): cf. 
Unseasoned, f Urdu rukhd. 

Until. /See Till. 

Untruthfulness. See Lying. 

Unused, kord f adj. (of blank, unused paper). 

Unworthy, of a son, kaptit, n.m. 

Upon, pe, postp. 1 

Uppish, ushlandi , n.m. 
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Upright, 8udhd, adj. 

Uproar. See Noise. 

Upside down, mundd, adj. 

\Jp to, lug, postp. (of time and place). 

Urge, to. See Press, to. 

Urine, heat in urine, chinghwa , n.m. 

Useless, nedu, adj.; nirsd , adj.; dth na sdth, adj. See Bad; 

anything useless or beyond one’s capacity, ilkdn, n.f. 
Uselessly, saihm , adv. 


V 

Vegetable, (1) a small plot of vegetables, palej or phalej, n.m.; 
(2) cooked vegetables or lentils, Idn, n.m.; (3) vegetables 
generally, bhdji , n.f.; (4) vegetable-selling tribe, and vege¬ 
table sellers generally, kunjfd, n.m. 

Veil, (1) woman’s head-covering, ofhnd , n.m. See under Shawl; 
(2) fringe or ornament covering the forehead, ghunghal , 
n.m.; (3) tinsel veil worn by the bride, maufi, n.f. 

Ventilator, (1) large ventilators in the roof of zamind&rs’ houses, 
jhdnkhd , n.m., chauhk, n.m.; (2) small hole in the roof for 
smoke to escape, mold}, n.m. (sometimes, as in Panjab, 
mogli). 

Verandah, sal, n.f. 

Verse, dohd , n.m 

Very, >upat, adj. and adv.; ghankhare , adj. pi. 

Vessel, (1) earthen vessel bdsan , n.m.; (2) metal vessel, kdsan, 
n.m.; (3) broken vessels of either kind, dhobra , n.m.; (4) a 
set of earthen vessels supplied by the potter at a wedding, 
lik , n.f. 

Vest, the vest or shirt worn by zamindars, kamri, n.f. 

Vicinity. See Neighbourhood. 

Vigorous, dhdf */, adj 

Village, gam, n.m.; a small village, gamp, n.f., majrd , n.m. See 
also Hamlet; an outside village other than one’s own, pa<t - 
gdmdh , n.m. 

Villager, gowar , n.m. 

Violently, gaddesi, adv. 

Virtue, gun , n.m. 

Visit, mehi , n.f. 

Vitex v negundo, shimdlu , n.m. (the bannd of the Panjab • used 
in fomentations and poultices, and popularly supposed to 
thrive in villages with masculine names, and not in those 
of a feminine form). 

Voice, bol, n m. 

W 

Wage earner. See Labourer. 

Waif, pdlputr, n.m (a waif brought up in one’s own home) 
angherd bachhd , n m. 
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Waistband, tdgri. n.f. (a silver chain usually worn by boys and 
lads). 

Wolly bhinty n.f. 

Wander, to, hdndna , v.n, ramnd , v.n. 

Wandering, ramat , n.f. (of Fakirs). 

Want, phik , n.f.; lor, n.f.; rind , n.f.; bisar, n.m.; scarcity, 
tord , n.m. #ee also Absence. 

War, judh , n.m. 

Warm, fdf, adj. 

Washed, to have, dhawand , v.a. 

Wasp, Mirf, n.f. 

Watch, pdhra , n.m, keeping guard at night, sodadt, n.f.; crop 
watching, rakhwdl , n.f.; a watch of the day or night. /Ve? 
Time. 

Watchman, pahru , n.m. 

Water, nir, n.m. (especially in the eyes). 

Water, to, mrnd, v.a. (of animals). 

Water-carrier (1) a woman carrying for her own house, panhdr, 
n.f.; (2) paid to carry for others, panhdri , n.f. 

Water-clock, a bowl with a hole in the bottom, kacholi , n.f., 
which is set in a jhdkrd , n.m. 

Watercourse, a broad watercourse, foremost minor distribu¬ 
tary, but smaller than rdjbdhd . khildsi, n.f.; (2) the main 
distributary beyond the outlet or mori , khdhd , n.f., dahdnd , 
n.m.; (3) a small distributary in the fields, pdnkM, n.f. 
The above terms apply to canal irrigation. For wells see 
Runnel. 

Watering, (1) preliminary watering before sowing, paleo , n.f.; 
(2) first watering after sowing, kor , n.m.; (3) next, dvsrd 
pdni , fisrd pdni, and so on. 

Waterpot, (1) ordinary earthen waterpot is ynatkd, n.m.; (2) 
ditto big, with a wide mouth, jhdkrd , n.m.; (3) any large 
earthen waterpot, pathdd. n.m. Sec also Vessel, and 
Pot. 

Wattle. See Screen. 

Wattlings, (1) cotton stalk wattling at side of cart for loading 
manure, etc., kifd, n.m.; (2) rope (barri) wattling at sides 
of cart, dhauhj , n.m.; (3) wattling in floor of cart, of dhad - 
hain , sar , etc., chhaban, n.m. 

Way (custom, means), bidh, n.f.; ravaiyd t n.m.; dhdl, n.m.; 
the right method, sar, n.f. See also Habit. 

Weak, hind, adj.; napoj, adj. (feeble); poor in quality, bodd 
adj.; mdjd, adj. 

Wealth, kahehan, n.m., lakhshmi, n.f. (see s.v.), dhan , n.m. 

Wealthy, bhdgwdn , adj., dhani , adj. Gradations may be ex¬ 
pressed by saupati, hazarpatt , Idkhpati , adj.—worth a 
hundred, a thousand or a lakh. 

* Weather. See Season. 

Weaver-bird, baiyd, n.m. (plocceus baiy4). 
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Wedge. See Plough, 

Weed, to, nalaund, v.a. 

Weeded, to be, nalnd. v.a. 

Weeds, ajungd , n.m. 

Weights, Idt, n.m. (for soales). 

Wbll, (1) drinking well, panghat , n.m.; (2) for watering 
cattle, pihi Jed Mhd; (3) an unlined well, fallen in, jhtrd , 
n.m.; (4) a shallow hole, dug in the ground for drinking, 
nidman, n.m. (the word seems to belong to the south of 
the district); (5) generally, ktid or band, n.m.; (8) the 
principal parte of a well are (a) collective name for super¬ 
structure of a well, dhdnd, n.m.—consisting of (6) stone 
slab on whioh the well bucket is emptied, sil, n.f ; (c) cross 
beam or stone across the mouth of well on which the 
superstructure is raised, dehli, n.f.; ( d ) two uprights at 
each end of above, on which the beam supporting the 
wheel is fixed, old, n.m., otjd, n.m.; (e) horizontal beam 
on above, pdt, n.m.; (/) two small uprights resting on 
above in which the axle tree of well wheel is fixed, guddi . 
n.f.; (g) the well wheel, bhaun , n.m. (of a drinking well, 
bhauni , n.f.) and (h) the axle tree of the wheel, dhurd , 
n.m., kana , n.m.; ( i ) the yoke, collectively, juf, n.m., 
consisting of (j) upper wooden bar, jua, n m.; ( k ) lower 
wooden bar, parallel to above, taloti, n.f.; ( l) ropes joining 
these two at extremities, ndhgla , n.m.; ( m ) battens across 
the jua and taloti, gatd, n.m., or covered with leather. 
chamgatd, n.m., and (w) rope on the jua into which the 
Ido is fixed, ndndni , n.f.; (o) the well rope, Ida, n.f. or in 
drinking well, neju, n.f.; (p) the twisted end of the Ido into 
which a peg fits and joins it to the ndndni, puhjfi, n.f.; (q) the 
block to which the lao is fastened, kajku, n.m., bhirfd , n.m.; 
(r) two iron rings which join the block and the next follow¬ 
ing item, ball, n.f.; (s) cross iron bars over the ring of the 
bucket, bouji, n.f.; (t) the iron ring to which the bucket is 
attached, mandal, n.m.; (u) the well bucket, chars , n.f.; 
(v) a wooden bar, leather covered, making a lip to prevent 
the water tilting back into the well when the bucket is put 
down full, gdtd, n.m.; ( w) the slope down whioh the bul¬ 
locks pull, gaun , n.f , at the top of which, mafd, n m., they 
are yoked. 

Note .—These terms are liable to variation in different parts 
of the district, and are markedly different among the ahir - 
vati speaking people of the kachcha well tract. 

Well-behaved, sudhd, adj. 

Well-finished, kdmal , adj. (Urdu pakkd). 

Well-living, lard, adj. 

Well-sinking, a system of, under which one’s friends and neigh¬ 
bours contribute their labour in return for feasting, pasdrd, 
n.m. 
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Well-wisher, sajjan , n.m. 

West, pachham , n.m.; dtham , n.m.; dthman , n.m. 

Western, dthamand , adj.; pachhdydn , adj. 

Westwards, dthmandn , adj.; pachhdhen , adj. 

Wet. #ee Moist, Moisture—-newly watered, gargari, adj. 

Wet, to beoome, bhijnd , v.n. 

What? &e, pron. 

Wheat, gehdn, n.m., cake of wheat bread, phulkd , n.m.; mandd, 
n.m.; wheat-rust, roZi, n.f. 

Wheel, paiydn , n.m. 

Wheeler, dftori, n.f. (of wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart). 
When, interrogative, fcad, adv.; lelative, adv. 

Where? &ape, (interrog.), adv. 

Whether, bhdwe, bhdwen , conj. 

Whip. Goad. 

Whisp, a twist of several cane tops used to bind a slieaf of 
canes, jun, n.m. 

White, dhauld, adj.; sufet , adj.; pale, or straw-coloured, bhlira , 
adj. 

Whither ? kit, adv.; kafe, adv.; kitor , adv.; kinghe, adv. 
Whole, dagld , adj. 

Widespread, desavld, adj. (affecting the whole country side). 
Widow, bidwd , n.f. 

Widowhood, randdpd , n.m. 

Wife, 70 , n.f.; parni, n.f.; tiryd, n.f.; kdmni, n.f.; bahu , n.f.— 
any young wife of the house as son’s or younger brother’s, 
bauhufid, n.f. See also Woman. 

Wild, khar , adj., e.g. khar jdl. See also Selfsown. 

Wince, to, kantand , v.n. 

Wind, ( 1 ) generic, bdl , n.f., pawn, n.f.; ( 2 ) west wind, pichhwa 
or pachhwa (sc. bdl ); (3) east wind, pirwd (sc. bdl ); (4) 
south wind, dakhndi (sc. bdl ); (5) north wind, utrdi (sc. 
bdl). The above four can be used substantively or adjec- 
tively with bdl ; ( 6 ) a hot withering wind blowing after rain 
and injuring the young crops, especially in Sdwan , khdng , 
n.f.; ( 7 ) the hot wind of summer, lu, n.f. 

Wine, ddru , n.f. 

Winged, pankhi , adj. 

Wink, to, jkapaknd , v.n. 

Winnow, to, barsdund, v.a.; pachhopui, v.a.; kaland, v.a. 
Winnowing basket, cMd;, n.m. 

Winter, pfdd, n.m. (the four cold months). 

Winter-rains, mdhoth, n.f., maihwath, n.f. 

Wisdom, slkh] n.f. ;* n.f.; hausld, n.m.; dgam budht, n.f. 
Wise, gydni, adj.; sajjan, adj.; sud, adj.; sughaf, adj- 
With, gail, postp.; sell, postp., sudhdn (= Urdu samel) postp. 
Without, bin , postp. 

Withdraw, to, khosnd , v.a. 

Wither, to, ogalnd , v.n. (especially of gram crop). 
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Woman, ndr, ndri, istri, tirid, Hryd, n.f.; Itigdi, n.f. (fem. of 
log .); Mr or birbdni , n.f. (strictly of a married woman in her 
husband’s village); a lovely woman, gori, n.f. ; hdmni , n.f.; 
women, see Folk. 

Womb, garbh y n.m. 

Wonder. See Marvel. 

Wood, kdth, n.m.; store of wood in front of a carpenter’s house, 
khdtor , n.f.; a oopse, bani , n.f.; a forest, ban , n.m.; ban* 
khahd , n.m. 

Work, to. See Labour; to work a pattern, kddhnd , v.a. 

Work, kdr, n.m.; unpaid work, Mr begdr, n.m. See Labour, 
Toil. 

Working, kamer , n.f. (ability to work). 

Workman, kammdu, n.m.; kamerd n.m.; kcmeri, n.f. 

World, pirthi or prithmi . n.f., jag, n.m. 

Worn out, bodd, adj. 

Worship, to, bhajnd, v.a. 

Worth, jog , adj. constructed with the inflected infinitive, karan 
jog — karne Idik. 

Worthless, nirsd, adj.; neau, adj.; ut, adj. (as a term of abase) 
nigofd. nigodd , or rarely nigodd , adj. 

Wrothy, a worthy son, saput, n.m. 

Wound, ghdo, n.m.; jhori, n.f. 

Wrath. See Anger. 

Wretch, ) nigofd, nigodd or rarely nigodd , adj.; nirbhdg t 

Wretched, ) adj. 

Wrong a, ko1ak y n.m.; kukram , n.m. 

Wroth. See Displeased. 

Y 

Yard, bagaf , n.m. (the sahanoi Urdu)«ee s.v. ; Cattle-yard, gher f 
n.m., v^dfy n.m.; gudf, n.m.; enclosure for stocking fodder 
etc., gitwdfy n.m., gitwdfd , n.m. 

Year, this year, ibke s<U or more commonly ibke ; next or last 
year, pvr ke sal or pur ke, next or last but one, prdr ke adl 
or prdr ke. 

Yes, hambe , interj. 

Yield, to, nyauhnd , v.n. 

Yoke, of plough or oart, jud, n.m., jot, n.f., a yoke of oxen, jot, 
n.f., well yoke, jdf, n.m. 

Yokel, gowdr , n.m. 

Younger. See Junior. 

Youth, a, gdbru , n.m. 

Z 

Zenith, sihhar , n.m., sikharahi , n.m. 

Zizyphus, Z- nummularia, jhdf , n.m., a heap of it cut for fodder 
or hedge-making and still green is dhihkar , n.m.; its 
leaves dried and ready for use as fodder are pdld, n.m., its 
berry is ber, n.m. 



A COLLECTION OF POEMS BY THE 
EMPEROR BABUR. 

INTRODUCTION 

The preeiouH little manuHcript from which the accom¬ 
panying plates were photographed belongs to the Library of 
His Highness the Nawab of Ram pur. 1 

Outside Rampur, where it is naturally regarded as one of 
the show pieces of the Nawab’s Library, this little book has 
never become famous, in spite of the great interest which 
scholars have evinced in the Emperor Babur, ever since the 
translation and publication of his Memoirs. Locally the 
manuscript was, I found, regarded ns the autograph of the 
Emperor throughout, and this the colophon would at first 
sight load one to believe. For myself, however, l am con¬ 
vinced that the main text in its very neat naskh hand, is the 
work of a scribe, and that we have Babur s own writing only 
in the occasional marginal corrections and in the fragment of 
a ruba‘i written transversely across the last page. 

The colophon says ) M yb tjy*. 

which would ordinarily moan Babur wrote this (with his own 
hand) : but the endorsement of Shah Jahan distinctly says that 
he guarantees the genuineness of this ruba'i ^nd this signature, 
In the process of binding the original book has been much cut 
down, and it would appear that v\e have in this manner lost 
two lines of the ruba‘i and Babur’s signature. Had the whole 
manuscript been in Babur’s writing Shah Jahan would not 
have made such a specific statement with regard to the rubd'i. 
Apart from all other considerations this little manuscript at 
least offers us absolutely genuine specimens of the writing of 
two of the most famous ‘Great Moguls.” What adds a 
special interest to the contents of this manuscript is the fact 
that it has preserved for us a poetical work by Babur, which 
was hitherto considered to be irretrievably lost. Not only is 
this work known to us by name, but the exact circumstances 
under which it was composed are described in minute detail by 
Babur himself in his Memoirs. I refer to the Ris&la-i-Wali - 

l I take this opportunity oi thanking Hit* Highness both ior his 
gracious permission to publish these* poems, and also for the great 
kindness I received at his hands on the occasion of two visits I paid to 
Rampur to examine tho very valuable Arabic and Persian collections in 
the Nawab’s Library. 

* The poem was completed on Saturday, the 8th of R4bi* II. thus, 
this fair copy was finished ono month and seven days after the comple 
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diyya , which occupies the first 14 pages (Plates I—XIII) of this 
little manuscript. The passage in the Memoirs relating to 
the composition in A.H. 935 (A. 1). 1528) of this poem occurs 
on pp. 448, 449 of llminski’s Turki Text; fol. 340 a and b of 
Mrs. Beveridge’s Facsimile; pp. 357 to 359 of Pa vet de Cour- 
teille’s French translation, and pp. 388, 389 Leyden and 
Erskine’s English translation. 

I herewith give the original Turki text for which I have 
followed the Facsimile taking assistance from Ilminski 

^ Jy j *Ho fa 1 

*3 Aiwa. ^ j3f<^l 

^Uy alw jX) sjlsuU£ ^ ^Lj^i 

j5L*C ® ^J^tyb 1^!^ jt 

a)Uo^ juoJi^ <dj| jxc o/**-** fo*— s 

1-suJf Afi JiUiji pjaj 

j 9 )ji jy y 

v Pyy ^ y ^ <j?*V gy* cr^ 

6 <-K> *4* * y**y - 

^yoU. 0** UNyo ^ *(£ ) 

£j^yi A* aIU»^ y y) y* Aaojfc— 

tion of the original draft. During this interval Babur seems to have been 
in Dolpore. 

* has come out badly in the Facsimile. 

1 The Facsimile soems to read ^^XMI but indmi is undoubtedly 

correct, pace P. de F. who quotes the word m lus foot-note and says be 
does not think it a possible word It is indeed wanting from his 
Dictionary But the word is common enough and means two day 4 ' 
after: just as ertesi means the next day. 

Radi off says indini means “ ubermorgen nach droi Tagen.” 

P. de C. must here have consulted the Persian translation, as other¬ 
wise he could not have given the correct meaning of a word which 
according to him was meaningless. 

* Titramaq —to shake. Persian 

4 The Facsimile reads int., which is not a word at all an 

far as I am aware, llminski’s L=A i > is probably correct. There m, 
however, a word ant = an oath, which would at any rate not make 
nonsense here 

b These fow technical terms of prosody have caused much confusion 
to editors and translators alike. It is unnecessary forme to explain the 
meaning of these terms, but 1 may nt least explain the construction of the 
sentence as 1 understand it “Six-footed rcmcl , in which the first 
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***# *■=**> ~y c! y J l *y 

/)J« A - Jy j* ^ * o^ 1 ^]r* 5 

<3^* jt> ^ **y* (Ji*y° cU*.* 

Itkjjyi y a^-Cj Jtui ^ T aav^svAj ^ o -i*A _£ui <*4* 

^jo^ ^f-'w fc\y ^c^V* ^^>1 

i - j*> ^4* Ao^UiAl £.(JLi ^la> ui4 ^.i! )y~ aJU»j |jjC*£«» cXu; 

* 0 -.J^jf ^ ^j| «JUl»t 

A.H. 935—A.l). 1528. 

‘On Friday, the 23rd of this month (m., Safar), a level 
bee aim* evident m my hotly so nmeh so that 1 was able only with 
great inconvenience to perform m\ prayers m the mosque. 
The observance of the mid-day prayer, l. having withdrawn to 
my library, was abb 1 to keep only after some delay, and then 
with great difficulty. On the third day, Sunday, 1 shivered 
somewhat less, and on Tuesday night, the 271h of Safar the 
idea came into my head of making a versified translation of the 
Uitoila-i-W dlidiyya of His Reverence Khwaja ‘Abdullah. 8 Flee¬ 
ing for refuge to the spirit of His Reverence, I assured my 
heart that if this aet of homage were acceptable to His 
Reverence rny escape from my malady would be a proof that 
ray poem had found acceptance, just as the writer of the 
Qatilda-i-Burda 4 was cured ot paralysis. 

With this intent 1 began to write my versified risala , in 
that variety of |tho metre called] rent el h which MauJanA ‘Abdur 
Rahman Jarni employed iu his Subha. h 

On that very night thirteon verses were composed. It. 
was a self-imposed condition that, not less than ten complete 
verses should be written every day. Only on one day did I 
fail. In the preceding year whenever I had been similarly 
attacked, the malady had lasted at least a mouth or forty 
days. By the Favour of Heaven, and by the intercession ol 


hemistich (the 'arad) is niakhbun, while the second hemistich (the darb) 
is somotimes ablttr and sometimes niakhbun mahdhuf. 

1 The usual confusion between bir mid har 

* Ilnur ski is right in reading bir at any rate m the last case where 
bar gives nonsense. Kee note 1 on p iv below. 

* Ivhwiiju Nasir-ud Din ‘Ubaydullah, l>etloi known as Khw&ja 
Ahrtir, vias horn in 800 A.H. and died*in 890 A.H. 

* For an account of this miracle see Nicholson’s Literary History of 
tlu Arabs , pp 320, 327. 

6 8eo note on p. ii above. 

Subhat-ul-Abrdr , or the Rosary of tho Pious, one of the seven 
.poems composing the famous Haft Aurany of J&rai. 
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His Reverence, on Thursday, the 29th of the month (of Safar), 
I was released from this other attack. On Saturday, the 8th of 
RabP-ul-Awwal, I completed the versification of the contents of 
the riftdla. On one day 1 * * 1 had composed as many as 52 verses.” 

Of the remaining poems and fragments contained in this 
little manuscript some, as 1 have indicated in the foot-notes to 
the text, are already known to us from the Memoirs. The 
rest are, I believe, otherwise unknown. 

I will not here discuss the matter and manner of these 
poems, as 1 hope on a future occasion to publish an English 
translation of the contents of this little book: I cannot, how¬ 
ever, refrain from calling attention now to what is perhaps the 
most curious verse in the collection, namely, that which occurs 
on Plate XVII, p. 20 of the text. Here we have the uncommon 
combination of Turki and Urdu in one and the same line. 
“ Macaronic* 5 verses in which Persian and Urdu were mixed 
were common enough at one time, and indeed gave rise to the 
name “ Rekhta ” by which early Urdu poetry is known. 

This verse may be transcribed as follows, adopting 
modern spelling for the Urdu.— 

Mujhko na hua kuech havas-i-mung o moti 

Faqr ahliga has bolghusi pani o roti. 

[ have no desire for coral or pearls 

For faqirs (poor people) water and bread is enough. 

The Spelling of Babur’s Name. 

L think some word of justification is due from me for 
reverting to the spelling Babur, which though it was employed 
by many of the earlier European scholars such as Borezine, 
Ilminski and Teufel/ has been entirely ousted by the 
spelling Babar. How this preference has been given to the 
latter form must remain a mystery. Then 4 can, however, in my 
view be no two opinions in the matter, in the first place, all the 
Turki-speaking men 1 have consulted (whether from Bokhara or 
from Kashghar) always pronounced the final ur quite distinctly 
—and 1 think that alone sufficient evidence in support of the 
form Babur. But there is not wanting evidence of a docu- 

1 Ilminski reads r A “every,” and this is evidently the reading 
wrongly adopted by the Persian Translator, and followed by Leyden who 
says: “ I had composed every day on an average fifty-two couplets.*' 

In spite of Ilminski, Pa vet de Courteille gives, and ae the facta show 
quite correctly, “ en un soul jour j’avais compost cinquante-doux 
distiquos ” The poem contains 243 verses and waH completed in eleven 
or twelve dnjs. If on one clay he composed 52 and on the first day 13, 
and was idle one day, the remainder 178 must have been written at an 

average of about 19 versoR a day. 

4 D'Herbelot, gives “ Babur on Babor.** 
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rnentary nature. I am indebted to my learned friend Mr. Ellis, 
Assistant Librarian in the India Office, for two very valuable 
references in support of my contention. 

(1) In Fliigel’s Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish MSS. in the K.-K. Hofbibliothek in Vienna, Vol. II, 
p. 116, some verses by Babur are noticed on the spare leaves 
at the end of a MS. Fliigel names their author as ‘‘Babur 
Padischah,” as if he had found written Jyk At the request 
of Mr. Ellis, Professor Ceyer very kindly looked up the original 
MS. and reported that this surmise was correct . 1 

(2) Mr. Ellis writes: “1 have in my possession a 

very prettily written MS. of a treatise on the Astrolabe, 
entitled al*uu, by Kukn b. Sliarf-ud-Din-al-Husayni 

’l-Amuli, which is dedicated to j tu&Jij ixkLJi tfioA* 

. 

9 

The king’s name is distinctly vocalized by the 

original scribe. The author composed his treatise in Herat 
during A.H. 860 .... 1 do not think that the MS. can be 
very much later than the date of composition.” 

(3) To my friend Mr. H. Beveiidge 1 am indebted for a 

reference to a line in Babur’s poem called published 

b\ llminski from Prof. Berezine’s MS. (Kazan 1857), page 229, 
line 6, where Babur is made to rhyme with dur (is) 

oLaUx) * jJ u pjS )l 

(4) In his article ‘‘The Emperor Babar in the Habib 
usSiyar" published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
January and April 1906, Mr. Beveridge writes:— 

“ It has been remarked by Dr. Rieu that the proper 
pronunciation of this name is Babur. This is corroborated 
by a distich at Vol. 11, p. 291, line 7, of the Habib.” The 
little poem in which the distich occurs will be found on 
p. 291 of Vol. Ill (part 3) of the Bombay Lithograph. 

oJp cj’pbf) * txA—S&k* yxkjL* 

JijLc uJjj) * p —He ciki. j) 

ja»Uj ftp ^ o-^i iS# 

*jj ^ a—. juU y *■ y* 


l Dr. (.ever says in his letter. “Was die Sehreibnng dee Names 
botriflft, so halt© ich B&bur fur unzweifelhaft richti*.” 
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jLil } C*j| ; ^ 

4^)1* 4*)^^ cjW 

^ A? 

^jij gLw d yJ Lc Lm£> 1< ^ 


e/"i' Jla. J,| Jl3 ^ 

t#3l/—*r~ ^ ^ L J> 

j*&£ 

)* y — *rr} \Jj — ji& 


Finally, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole in his Introduction to 
•‘ The Coins of the Shah* of Persia,*' p. xxv, says:— 

“ According to Dr. Rieu the right pronunciation as shown 
by the couplet of the prince’s own composition, was Babur.” 

1 have been unable to find any discussion of the question in 
Dr. Rieu’s Catalogues, and therefoie 1 conclude that Mr. Poole 
received his information verbally. Curiously enough Dr. Rieu, 
for some reason which has never been explained, spells the 
Emperor’s name Babar, but the name of MirzaAbul Qasim, the 
son of Mirza Baisangher, Babur. 

Thus wo see that there is overwhelming evidence in 
support of the spelling Babur 


Calcutta, 
September, 1910. 


E. Denison Ross. 
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^ r*^ 

Plate la. 

f — ^ ^ ^ ^ ; ^LJ J Jj»j J ^Lr*^ j j*\3 9 ^ILL 

Ojj £—>t JL-f ^ ^^*4 0> £—>! oo|oj a— f ^ cr^y 

Ptoe 16. 

^ A ^-*A La iw xi Jfc.j t ^1—Jkiol ^jy i- -*» ^ ■ —a A 

>Jh> t jijj y -J Jjj £—x£*j| ^ ^L> ^ ^afcl. ,. aAr t 

f— A j ajju* )b iS^ p—* )3*i (*—* )& 1 —**y 


PJate 2 a. 

jLjj ^ J*\s Jtujl JLjJ JL-Aj jjd J*ti |<X»***. J^Ait (JLaA 


JlL *i)l Ci^ . ri jfc 

iS**y** } ijd 1 '-** ^<0 J ^ ^-» 4^7—° *-» 1—> 

I <U^j -XVjjUfiJ? ^>ljt A—>^{| 4 * 

c^* jr-*^ ^ ^- Ujx {Jfi** )9J~~~* ** ^. . j £* t 

o»’c»}y *-*-** ^ <3y 4r* f Jp 5 <-l—^ ert* 

jy 45 ^? ■ ■ j **«>*—^° <^ 4 * y ^—**>y 11 ^ — ..»f 

aJj-AJ ^, 1 —^ AAJO;^ jy> ^ aJ^aj ^1 - 


u-Cji j^Jai *JUy 

* •* 

^d A—Ul < >. A Xr .^Wr 

A—ft I*—at 4* Jy Ow^moI 

1 Totalling birla = on your aooou&t. 
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a —Af* Jjl y** 

[ *—] j </** > r il —'*■ 


P&rfe 26. 




n_& 


^ a— t>j*j '■z+M —*> 


j^As J—*j —*3 j »Jw^ 


c*—^l—Uxi ^LJf 
^—aJG i —AxjI J!—JoiT ^a—U» 
)))}& )2 —^ ^ li—il w^Jl—.J b 


JJJJ* )* —t—* 

^ —~JUj 12*0 ©I SlJ t^Jt j> 


l»i ... <JU | |» - fc j ^1 

—-^4 K . ^.L—a)^j ifb 

-XJ A —A y - (3jJj. -fljj! 


»_>Jl—Js jA l «*jjj I |» . fe) a—— \j 

wJU —aJjj yUij—£ 

a K ! - Jt o*. . u >^ 

a—<Jaf vsAuif ij&jf vsAJ #j—x» 
<jsry} —Sa%» £—-^c ^ iJ Jui 


— i)y Wj — HijS J - 

e>f Jy a —^ ca^j—*>—* *—** 

^—Jai a&iUU# fe - -vo 

«r*i7—^ ^ ^^ —*a jJ 

p—ity ) (+ f» — -^ > 

uQ’jftyy* J—j^I—* ib 


^cA fiftt ^ ^ ijHjj) 

l l—ft? j^a fjJ-* *j?t .-^ft^j^ 

<J—^— a.j —L* J ■ ftfl f* 
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j* 

Piote 3 a. 

A——U| J^ ^ Sjty* Jjt A-Jl 




<• o o*»' S5 o»» / 


Ut»*) ^1; J^\ «jal u; 

U—;j£ JjLJu-i* vH,j)U-c y J>, a> A-JuJL^c| U^uiJsU j ^ALJd 

jjA tjJlyf »-&*> A—y J-JO 

(j 4„g)^ ftAx> 

,^.1—Jy C*-*AU ^ oi^-*/0 

O' A —m Jl kJ 

Jl—jjXLj Uix> K —ly 

A-J ^oJ^j 


jji yJL...» r ) t^&vx U &b vaJ j .. . .-»*» 

*#4* J—*»► jy jM 5 ^ 

^ —> j ^—-*y 1 *) Awji—i 

<5b **])« -So! 

J—y J—U3 Ac ykl—J d ^U* 


PZaZe 36. 


2 jLjr^ jy Jy—~ (,r^^ 

Jja. 1I j ^i| 

cal^jj! J-i&jf oLy ***!» jlj-iad 

oof j/±*> ij A-^o £-UljJ 

o-— yijP ^a— »b fcj- J j b j. — s' 

A * J-*' 

A—JjJ J m mMt fO A—S’ £-JjKAJ 

o)T Jj 1 ^ ^-Wbf ^ J ** 

J-jJ Wu* ^Aiuo dfesJ Jjt ^LjJjJ 
^jL-J |*^—S —4* 


<3-^j; <^» * J—y 

J p J* ^ ^J*"**^ A . — »)jj 

<^y° j j [ ***** ] 

JU*5 itfcJAjy y-*]y ^ jrA 

y JfcyolLS j Jiyf ^LjJjj 

t—fi j ^aj^I—ca | j Jfj3 <J—v* 

A-Jjj jpuc aS' ^yjt JLaj [ ] 

ejfr-J 5 1 -aa f^jjiy A-J J—aj 

Jujj ^JtXJt A— *** j l fi^Xij-JXiy Aiy 

^ ; V-f r< kJy ft 


1 5*c. in MS. but the metre requires V). 

* The imperial poet has apparently suggested an amendment of this 
mi§rd\ 

eW^j^t *S 3^-*^ ***A 
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is)?-* f* 

JLJ A-i~|/ AJjf £ > J—V »*—W ^ Ow*»*3 

tsUli— jI £jy aT y*>A* jl L-iu j 1—+1-** vSj y 1 J 

Pfotfe 4a. 

J*> Jjt jL**-*^ 1 ** iX-±& jy —*■ f—** i/y* 

t4)^3 *■***♦• ^JiLJxs Jfcjt y j ^LJj) jy*j* 

[^U* ]j ^ </*yV cjT jy 4 —Lh (jT^ 0"** tA**^ 

C«U »4>—ftJ \Z+*Cj» y ^iy 

yty°y o <^3y *-* 1 ; L~ £*y &! 

y kw Ac yy JxJUl* Afdt ;l—-M w** ^ A^U> «y*U> 

^A—hi OiW y —9 LJ^y^jy «^Af» U*'^—^ 9 

Jl—*i*> y f ywy ^3^ Jl—*£ J A —a*>3 

— h ^o/*3 Jy t5*^—^ cj — atxx «/oy 

Ail —C ^\ ))))$ A C tj—4^ AjU £)*—y &UA»J| y 

y*~ CU>»» yJ Jjt Jy) £ J-Xj <y> <^Ajy J-^U. 

L 5*; 1 — ^ (V— f J j --*» L^*^° ^;L» y ;3*>; b *> <J—*> 

J —» jjJsloyx* (s>bjJ (J—xOjL> y^»j tj A_y> y A-&* 

Pfafe 46. 

A**jjf^^ A- Lj m— it) ^ -fe > &*MyX*M£ y s x~iy£jy£ ij£yJ&\y!> % 

u-Jj ^ Smj| <y crM 

<3l<xi! —A*j t^y —iki (3^ <^7— - ** h A...Jx ) J oA* 

J —yj lt* <*>&jfy£ *f~A* 

I okhahamaq — to referable. 

® KuzgiUuk kuzgusini get ti-vst. Nazar-i-hUf bila ger S-Hee. 

II the user of a mirror loves the mirror, and hastens towards it with 
affectionate glances, know that this is not from love of the [polished] 
iron, but in truth from self-love alone. 
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ci—j —<k*Jf * - ■ hj 

**yy w&yl O-mli. y w> * ^-i*."> t*>f 

■UJ^ Jjl e-’i^ iSJ)^* LfvQi CJi^ if —4^1 *> ^^ 

Jft * *k! ^^ ^1^1—Jy iJ b— i*xi J—j^JUj *c £—AJj 

^jf ^ 4^^ jy IajU Jl —♦ £ j—* &t O' <yf > 

J^ £<-«** —Jl^ J — I k * Ia)j>— £iy£ *& l3l*5f *£My£ 

o^. AftiUj! £—fcdu« w*d* yi jlj oJL*y ^Uy &—Jm ooaax J> 

*~£l j . * f cjUJy lj*3* &*• u£*» ^ - XXAy* voa. 

jju jy-i—l—*—JLi^j £jLoj,«»j JUo| J—*el^ iu |^m A— *i) 3 — 

Ptoe 5 a. 

jy >yy o—^ t£7—^ j>—V > 5 w j' 

8!> j— 1 C»j f ^jJy >i^ <J«.lk (j !» ’ j—j j ■■ * 

c?>—y pji& ^—a— J*£bo •—J^y 0 

)3* cri f 4/;^ »***£) J? )3* if*3—Qfol 3 )3* f — k** 

uJ^ _UJjf £—tft^o &J0 j~±e £jUj^ £jl —Ju & j f &), u oUiyl 

J , .. ji£1jj ^ >fj K—)| )3^ 3 )3—y ) 3 ~- -Ajt 

pfox sJj —ju J*. *3 cJ^ 1 —A* ^b ^—AA Jy fa A *3yo t$ JLx> 

1 cJl J vi;^ jj>—^ Jy u—Jjl 

aJyj ; 5*5 ^3 - *)y y~y Aiy J*>y^ 

^b fj! jy-*» y {•} — -k > jlj y— ... » o^y ^——>1 Ji <jPy—-^A 

l«> l>f^ ^| &—L| j — j>IoL3j3 om^^ 

0 ^* 3 ^ J—W o». y < * Jsy jXax vxy 2 &S J^f 


1 un = voice, sound. 

« The original copy hAd ^Wy—this has been changed bv the royal 
author to t5*l^y 
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Plate 5b. 

y* a£ ^•* 

J*! cr 1 ^ Jjt J,t —Li ^iyl (£* Jy 

^_U« ^— La ae s jJLjf ptyo jffo ^a? JL.^ 

fj* - M - IxL fiVJ^O if*ytiyi fyfibyA J—jXUj <^0 

ti— j ■ ■ ^f*s )y^y* ^ J —.C ^o yi yy^yk fcj ^ cX-j^ 

^J*—^ J—y vs*jj>——* *—Lj^ 

*J — ij* f *—A«—Jwl—A ,^jb ^aAJo—* jj| a«*j/ 

**f Jy j-* y* —~T 4 —ej If ^c; 1 - 0 } y —■■> 

' ' o/o 

JU^-y ^*>T {j> ty<> 57t^ J^ Jy t5^ —vfl—l^Jf ^ — J 

* * 

l** Jy virt - * ; l —MH *» ^!/° > u—*> ^ *£ 

va,L» IX*** y »—**•& y£**Oji Jy wJL>L»JLj £f \jf^ 

d*J aLjJ o^l—y JjJ (j^o A » A JU» alfc> OxlJef 0>**|j {y±~* IS*)} 

)}& *—•^•’•lyj i^s —L-* J ^ j — t? jy& *—^^aIJb a—L( ^ 

Plate 6 a 

J——Lw ji Lf ft Jj-ij .jA (Jjo —H**; 1 — ax*. ft 

+ * 
O* 0 9 J r* a -4» *—*}/ } &) Ojf 3 lM J J 1 * 

f*{jl Jsli. O ' " —J)L> 

c>—*4* J—£>-> f«AJf J—^ er^/ 

J^» Jj—tt—i*|>—» 

<>— J U*o (^jXiyX)/ JUflut J5^ ;b a? la 

**» x 

»f; ^ o*—j^f I^^uj |^# aUf y ; L aJ —Xy. ^—a> 

J^i Z y ^ ~* > y Juf ^b j^dJy —y^> iL| ^yx*j0 S$ Jlx> 

^ uH^* 1 ^^4* ty *£Syl£ijf ^y* ^ 

l «1*&* must be an error for va»ii# 


2 otia = thus 
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(3—lit* d>y 

OJj -X) I pjl AJ ilJte <JUft. 

cJ —)* <J—^ 
jl^i Ji*—Ji ^ y 


j_ si *ji f —*. jt»—i»>—^ 
ci, yjlj J^LI (3jJ tty. 

j—ijH *-!y t^uJy d»u 

J 1 -* y fail .py *T y 


Plate 66. 


J—Ja a* yl—-** 

^ x*> &£ Axyc «fcju 

Jy^o ^UI^j Ibt JU. 1 
^^LcULJ ^y* ^—UUV v^y 
wJU &—ijf ^—twu 

l^l—*i Jy %£ 1*5^+* 

C5 uj ^ t Jr—^ <^)y 

1L—>JU**| —uu*5 &yL£>y? Awuub 

^bu$ ^l^ij| —£>yjfy 

^Uli Oj —^r» A^f ^iU.fyi 

<js^i <J*yr;r? ^ < 3 ^ Jr* 

***)£ cr 5 y i 

<3—^ <3—^ ^u>UJy 


Jl—xi y A**Jy if JIa> y 

tyr* ft** <yr° y* 

Jy£^ »-fcUJxf sjy 

^UUixi jj«J aLj 
wJUs ^.| ^ — -Jy aT —Iaj £> 

r i,jj jbuv y>« £Jy 

^lijy a-J* JU3 ^ 

Vj—* fa—*i )y —V y 

j&f e.Hb!y {&&y? 

^t—Jii J-JU3 ^ 

•^~-y & 1 *) y 

aAji »-Xb>l 

JliXi! S lyb(;b Jj- tSj? £+> 


Plate 7 a. 

J—£»j> y—-b3f * l - Jr* Jr* &r* <j—^y» ;b 

A^oj ^ Jl—xAJUi j J—ii A—c>—^^!* <y* 

cU -C^ s ^b | ; u ^u,T — )y — t Jiu ^cW y a ^mJ j» Uh 

i bwmaghi = former, first—can also be read burunghi. 

One poet says : 

Burunghi haUgha qilmang narfra ani Tangrim ‘a&iz itsa nachara. 

4 yaratti from yaratmaq = to create. 

,s &3r« 63ro in imitation of the Persian ***) = by degrees. 
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Jtf** Jjt ^UJli »*>ya ^—**» ^y Jy 4 /—«Jy 

Ja *,*) 13 cW^ %Sf if}* gU)y oi jjyo 

VJ^ J cy’— 3 i 3 k£^ 3* ijv* 3 ot*>J <y*Jj—V ® 

j&o Jjt j —*Jy Jb»* y ^—<6o -*-*1 Jo Cr-'** 

Jb|U ^L- Jy if a*£> ji* Jj> a—Jbj vJi—l5o a* JlAJf ^yy 

U —■y igyb* (*—j ol^li^y d— 4 —^ y A-^i 

a^U ^jyt j/ ai^j J^x>l jy« a—*J;U J^ji j t*M 

. ^ C.j; Jj| ^Uiy J — ^ o - xxc y t,i JUUjy &1 

4^^7' ^ L$)9X* 3 JP C5 > ^7~“'^ CS*Jl^ ^ 45 ^ 

^^>1 &f —H&d Jfti 3 Ojfy* tjt^t (3^ 

P/afe 7 6 

JUb* & L-> ^y-j! i c3 iM 4 ^^UjU J«lx> y J Jbui ^jyfctJe 

A—i jjjlO. >1 1 ^Uf cX)L> £—Jb dJ jyfc. ^ybb &3 y -li. ^gjAUe 

; *>k v*\ - db) *+ lA»3 *& -*> u»^ f jf 1 - 

cl—jj aoijf ^ l *k > ^xlXo y^y Ji fcbj—£— Ljf yt> i^ 

£— >lx <P Jj» ^ £*•'; g l —vcr^ 

Jr^jP cs^ 13 *4» Jr—f/ y u 3 cA* **/ 

JLtfUk y l—^afijy af^XLCy’ Jl JJ ^ x> cujyp ^bJy ^ 

c>^ jy t„y**—(jr kJ P A ‘ ^va^y<J ^j*- *-Jy fA&i* 

C^l> -*>y» ai J»^» y .Ax) ^y —jf I *> ^yi—«fl3i 

yt a*^a ^3Li a-Siui» j ^yS»Lc £f ( f ^. *« y - »i 

1 I think j must be supplied here 

These lines remind one of the Qoranio verBe 

tB\ /* ip* & ^ i ^ J 1 ^ 

5 This may be rendered in Persian as follows •—y 
y<>^<^a wy^« ci>L» ^y y ut • a^Cfc* \2)3j& y 3 •^**» IjlAT 
* Yopqa — very fine m texture 
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jm li J — Jb j [ * OJySof J> (Jujlo ^ lSjky*ji y 

^isi**** ^ c $)yi * <-4^* 

))))& 4,^1 I *—/ **^“"*1 ^ c^* - * ,ah 

Plate 8 a. 


<y c»M cA*V <5^ u 

<-M* *»l jiy cy*>-*13 

^2tj ft- <yt ^y 

<-4* 1 j^r*js ts* 

2 ))&* A—U4> JjJ 4* 

;>* —V C5^ ;4 

cU^UH4 v^i ijfy* 
jV *a»4>J ^yy u^>u. d—** 
;>!y a—^ ulajO ^ e>l*J J— t* 
y<[ ^ i ^ t 

8 y* *}y j 

<5^* Ls —^ —*y 

/♦ A LS*) V^-**■"' 


oo^ ■ — A y l }3^)^* t tXj & wLc 

iP)y^ £ —y A«**.u<jyj| 4f ^#jjf 

i—jli i ♦J 

(J^«loh. - ity^M yi *ljj 

)y$y 4 -Aj J.ic 4 —i£j| yi 45 Ju-jj 

c^jl v^ J ^—*^y 

JUl*. &**> wfUot ^Ijj^o 

jU^t ^jl— x* l£— xm» juJy {*(>3 y 

j^j 4 ^su| Jl — t * i**CtJ iy ^ i 

jtj&i i_^)L»ixf ^*/o 4^j*^X)f 4_<»Ujy 

^— 5 ^ <yf o—^y 

i,y&a jy y^y lAi^* 

joJy ^—ju> A—w^il ^L^Jli 


Ptoe 86. 


t ; b C i» " y JJU O ^l—J&1*> g 1 ■ . V <M 

w_^Lt ; aUb fj» ^ 5 — k; ^$y 

—*^yt (*^y <yt 
jy cr—</*y cb—^ ^ 


H (Ji . !P * y*y )j'y — 

^^ 45^* <*4*> 

^.l—ilxJ jAlfe ^o<>*^ 

Jy y r>—^ ^* 


1 The scribe had written which Babur corrected to (jb4y*y 

1 Saudur for Satitur from Sautmaq =; to become oold. 
t ^Sni = where ? 
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s —Uf ji a—J| y u—t*—jlftf 

1 -ly ^— *k> ^ ^*Jy *a»jy*y gj y — * * fA —iyc 

/ j c^-** ^iyt j ^iy '-^y {.y^y & *** ®y 

✓ 9 

—* )*—* oSl—*—kf o. fi*<> *ay )3*Vy J-y C*l&/ 

</* 1 —yt^-y 9 y —ib jp* ^Jy <^f;—* J*— ^ *~ly tA— 

V&* £»; <y t*—^ u*^j/ *rn* 5> ; <y ^UjO v** 

J* f J3* (3®* ; jcJbi Ac Ityj 

C> t^° ;*^y —* j —^ ^ < 31^1 ))*y 

}—^t tr* 2 ^—y ** Jy <y=U- JU£ 

Plate 9 a. 

^l.-.AJy C) ^ ^ - *Jj! cu^l^ V— *^U> y MUjf 

<jM ^—Lli &i ^ -JIJJI yiif ; lj yDj&y C£j^y 

Jy j^5——^^■ , yl —w J^—Xy* a**»^y aJjf jb 

J&U* jr>— j k° ***^; li 4jf <3y f>—iy» *? t*y°;&—*ty 

—iJy a—L j ^—1a| Jklk b s~>£ aJj *j *,y ^jU aS' ^— £ 
j —*m» oJU*. K—»t j —yG —*1x5 KL>t p* 

jjliyy* taiXiyl^^ ^y w»—-jjijt^G a ... l*t 4*»3 ll—o. >1>15 

I u«^yl (•>£♦* Jjl ^ayf a-^Jj! J|j—-y y 

(•^ Jjt ^y-(3 -^ (•ti^ —** a- fi jlby a? 

e^ Jjt j— v -y?y e^-4®* Jjt yl—w« 

J*> ^j.Ujy ^jafiJbe a*. Jly <JUeU> Kw ai 

;tj ^ 3 -xULJji ^ JbSL o a^. ; U ; t Jl—*• a—u a^ J!wlfa&r 

* ** v>^ Jy v/ <y^- v/ c/y 

1 The poet here apologises for changing his metre, his excuse being the 
introduction of the phrase all | ^ alt 31 

* Corrected by the royal author from ^t of the scribe. 
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Plate 9 h. 


^ J—* ^i! ^ 

t«xi| ifj ^—*A ^.Lcl.. Jlj 

y* ^ (3^ 

A) td A kflB bl * J A—^Jj 

<y c5— 

c5—^ >» —** ^(3^ 

itul — JO &| y ^.Jo^ (J&gLt'O l LjJ 
^ j ^—au ^ 

Jy*y t*> u » Ci^ 3 

U^ J 4jy liJli d*' U ^ li ctf* f? 

^ &j~*p ^y° *Hy ul — 

cr^ J 

jy ^—•** &t y*y — *y 


J15 a ^ 

f<X>&—I aj Qj —-« jLfck jJ 

u—4>t ;>y *-4* ls)^ 

AJ c*... **uo^.« &.| ^LJUjj 

c5 L - Aj y £—1*^ ^ 

^£j| W^>y jwyJkf yi 

Ai )y^y* A^ AjJ* a». y»jl 

ejJi ^-fiJaJ 3*- 1 

Jr*j *!* 3^ 

^uj! 3 « *** «st 

at* -JtSuot ^yt 

^y,l -J yJ ^ J ■ * ** * Vi^i d*^J 

Q> 1 ^L-JwiuT AmJ^J J ^ 


Ptoe 10a. 


£jU> ^ wJ—iy*c 
oo I £J Jfa±* *)j—» Jy j Jjf 
«ir A_^_i at 

—**• 

j-ti Ajt Ac ^>u. (3^- 

a— yi- jy ^ 

* t5-*j>yy ir* <y yjy *-.i—J jj 

*s 

i negra torn = a£j^ - tS\ jJj - &< 


£3), *—*» 

Oj| j—-jJ^U | A . ->.'Mjt **i 

^ *&+j —* jy 

<j^ -*“»^ y |» — y ^—y 
a^ yt ^^ <3*. 

^.l- k)yi At ^ aJosJ AttwJ 

vVj/ jvi' <^/ ^t* 1 cin- 


■2 ii<rti«i her© means, &*** 3j*J) bolmasa kuzgu ne Bud lUrusi. 
} \ uj/jj w*6 ***& *». ^ fj*. iifl jS\ 
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u —^ JT| ^ u — 

^ }>* <S) { —** </*/)/ J—£ ;V A—got j& 

)lH i* ^ ;t*—ko ^ fdjJLfcy’ 

ool—a? e*^—Sot a? ^ 

£>—g>—*> (s^^/ a-*JU * jy 

<s*X" (3^* ^ ^ lt° 

Ptoe 10 fe. 

jlbi ^ m &» Jy a> ^aJ^j y ** ^—«*• 

<J-Jdt^t £- —Ojjf ^jjjjl (J-J* I40yc Jf)y p*f &* 

j —*«»-» .; ! j—b a— j| 3 —laax ^—£j a* 3 —LjL *£ JUj 

S *^ 1 £j*> 4»! ^f * e*> ojt;^t £e> 

( 3 —L*i* *—*aUdU ji i&y ^ c^x' JL 

fly j—IP j*» } J*> j lU* ^jIj a—xyo ^—Lf a-JujJel> 

^ 1 > L* Uu: aJjJo JU—a. Ja. 3 jr^ 

Am>Lj ^jL . Aj o y, .^tji jy 1^3 —a«~l — ai c« .~fc» u 4 _—JLOykji 
cL a—^Suf ^ af 4 ^uj^UJjj (JL—-»cla. ^*1—&f o—- a»>3 

Jl (g^r° J 1 —** j ^ &—yj* 

j-+> }3^y a»**Uj ^—Sfc—jjT a j«x —j —) ca— i— a—>3 

cf* **■ p ^4 ; l^-a-x> jy Jy 

J ■■»&— y b—J—o a* o~aaV 

Plate Ha. 

o—yjRsc 2 4 uL. it ^[>-LJt ys^cj» Jy ^ULjt ca»L ^ 

^ ■ *** ^jt cLw wit fajJt Jbt ^UIUlL 

1 MS. reads wrongly ij*\*)y* 

4 Head aila t imperative of ailamak. The Miara ‘ is however defective; 
a word of the measure f&'il is wanting between dawdm and suhbat. 
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*ae^y ) u*jy »->al <y e>j-3 waf eJ~JbO ^^t-Je 

;>* cb* £ly ^ y & y ^ wat 

JV ^Ja <JjI y a~~y of^j ^ 

J (cy^iy jyy jy ju. (j" < y^y j!wt o*jt» ^ &*> 

& -■ 1 bj|^ (^^Uxx; ^j&k? (Jx> &\a*a\j afeufj J[ix) < yCjy 

^Uaj ^eu^wjt k-X>^t y—iy ju* jy a*»i —*ju &— 

!t* ;>> ^- 1/0 1 cJ^ U® 1 ^ J J-* ° 1 - 1 —** 

Ao>llc^ ail»^ 

—r ^j ^—xiujAxj &£ ^xlwju^t ^*l*J —Ixxj t jy» J *anj| all 

Plate 11 b. 

cuj( ,. + m i j~ m >4\y &L>f lLo^c ojI —ao*o ^ij^o &—lj| (Jjli 

c£—* )^y )yi (_£*> j y c? J 3^*^ cU> 

Plate 12 a. 

<-i^ ^ i y c4®^y 0^* 

<*• 

oj! y~ja ^y* &*» ow-jj a—L j o^,«* fj.yf Ja JUf 

*> 

J—jjiijt ^x>yu <^- 4 ®*/“ J—*Cijf yj —53 fa-fcjf ^JSJLk 

(*A—i j wiy— l» 3 ; y> ^ <jSj; {*y>—►** j *>—&** u 

^ " 

u — l* v^ f cj 1 * o—** 0 u*° u—** W% ^ * <3»*>» )3*) [i 

4 j i**^»jt ^fU^Xf y±*» 8 j^ Ja djd (j£>XX>f aJ^XJ 

^y e .^^ 3 u**«y »; 1 ^ ei^y ^ 

-m| yi*3 a^of J-X-» ^ J%J ^ 8 ;tx 

i^ )a» — jum >»t 3 — - >0 o—U iU a^**y y ■ ax> ^ i X w ^ ^ a j 1 „ 

l This verse bears a striking resemblanee to a verse of a later writer 
called Im5m Rabbfinf Maulavi Badrud-dfn of Sarhind (b. A. H. 971 d. 
A. H. 1034). 

VJJ ***** <X "* J k ^° / < 3 ^ o***^ 3 o»tU# <j> 
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Plate 1 2b. 

13 s)l vjAx* cbll J—y j Jj* iX— 

tr* ***di>fj 

1 lA-^a >*»■* U t» f-t-> <3ty ^ 

iJojlu fejULw u£Uj| AflilJUi fcjUxif ^ 

cr-4" < ! tfj l *^-* i >-*»*-!-&»« ur-i- 1 if}-*-*/ <-r^ 3 <®>-t-' i 

j|«>jULj ^ c^J<3 jjl j 0 >.-y W 

* j o ^ Lf~J^ j ityJf-Xxj 

wl^—i j ^— ■ » *>c j cJl^> wl sfej ^ J *-^»t \j—*c 

* 

(3Uy o—* u*fui *)& Jj| 4 JJ<j* i5Uy j * 1 x> _>y cA 9 ^ 

*1 —&* is*}) ySjf—3 (Jjf <j5*—^ 4 ^ -£) ^—a.^ 

* > G If Jjf ^Ij^joJjj w-avm) ^ tiv^ AJl3 

45 ^^ i3 l -*V ^'yj** is} 1 * ®i* is)^ df^V 

<$U3jt vJlu^Uf j *** 3 [ —*V ^Usfyi. l £>—ijo ^xxajG 

Plate 13 a. 

Jjg- l—.' ■* ■■■'' j^t J J~> ^.tj lX^J J 

4 ^* waaJUT w X- 4 **j O*mi£ <S^jU 

^ l -*^ </4~ ^^ ^ 

j-u j-i j Lj *U «*£JudJx» it ^j)jA 

J>>-^ £ f *—£ y aU p 4^ 4^—^ 4 ^..aX< L-4J4> 

*r*^» ijr -lf'l l }* )* 

^U*Jy ^fc-Uls ^ ^ ® jfj jS* <j-h*>p LSJ-&& 

<&>l)r* {(> C5^ <M')P ^ J is* 

1 chiirumek — cJ 4 *^ to be worn out, used up. 

* ichkilluk =s wine drinking, in the second, but not in first miard *. 
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* $ 1 J y *Jl*> ^— Cjji 
lT-T^ *-**» *-*« -Slr-if 

}—« u—>- £ - » * *3 'SfUj;j-J 

cr-i* c^*;V *1* /yyy y-si 
J-iPjt w*i- y-VijIj tfjt 


sr 5 * 5 * 3 ;*»■>.* <*-** ‘5fc i *>* 

cr<l gi* i5Ut Jjj 

K—M> |,lf^ 


cUO}! ^b 


Ptee 136. 


^L*f <- t * * * ** i£*+i))l 
ik* ^ ; u w£>jjjt <y*y&y j ^ 
( J **y ^jy ^jr-w 

cJUtu ^->t 

J ^ * j t ^b j 4—S^A-J y—iM 
iS^)J ^ b>» >f 


V ^U*f y-u* 1^. <j^b 

<-M isJ~ '-&)}>'* 3 

^—bojl/y cjy! ilj—y J y 

—fo o>-JU. j~_j ^ijjb & ♦ ■jj—J 

JLfe^l jl j »■»* &-i| ^ 

45^% !>> * " * — 


Lt*° (&-** is ] 

y£ wb-jy*So KLLo ooy a—Ay ^ -y A 
JL^Uj ^ —> • . bi a-^u^b ^— k* 

y ^ «$* 13 

*"*“*tf ^vjb y j Jjl y*>—ft3 
) }' —* w —^ * j Jl fw (?|« .» / 

Jj—&/ vj* ^ *** ^ 

^ ^r* «y 

", « 

yb ^aLJji o^-aj ^ojli j*~J Jj 

*r*H^ / ■»«* ** ;b ^| ajj-3 ;> >- ■ "- * 
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Plate 14 a. 

J ^ 61 y -jX- o ^L i *** y jff 

Jy <*—** wu>vAgU» y u —tyx —ah. j JL*^ 

r-"*-* *!r* lt- 4* j c^-ius m j-fytjjf 

f-* ,v —45*alii «>. >» j 
/** t^y j Jty ^*>3^ °—a—k-*- 

2 AiUO jmmjy ^\ ^SjO iy-±L* l*^j li 
v£*-Jl_ijc %Jy jPj— tj\tj*> ) y—<3fU* 

Lfij-f C5—^ CU_*U^ J J>j)j 

vs* « »x>t-.y &j Ok^Uh. &&. o^lxc sS l»jf 


yj %*/ £>U j^J ^Ju y 
^laa^y, jjt ju*i| jf aUt JLai 
U si Ley J d a JUA. ^Ulioc b 

<^£*>1^ J fJt jjOjU fj ^*1^ 

Plate 146. 

<s — ^ i~+A £ J ^ -if i-ftJU> y 

ST** *-***> ; f f u CJ 1 -* 0 cj' 3 (•>-£ y * —AJL. J* U 


*«# ^ **jr* ^ * p (/»; 


tr—C5*^-^ eA- 5 **; 3 

U y W ^yX-> jJI j! 


J See Facsimile of Babur N8ma, p. 330a. 
« See Facsimile, p. 298a. 
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; L~j w£bo j j dU tjx, I ; LJl_c p-jJyl ^ 

LS’^ {J vt^lfe )y&yi && 


& ^ 


j <>—^ &~Ai L»| y -, rv iL. JL jt l—— 

^b Jjl Ju-J^ 


U-** (S^* iUfrJ 3^1 y-* Aaui 

yu ttiby %jt J. —UJ y* 


Ptote 15 a. 

o** e>^ t/^r - '-*; A/ 

^t-A~» ^KlUj J—AJ If)—(J 

A—*oli ^J^l—AXJ ^ - a L j 

Aw — Uf 1 oU A5 ; ^3 &«• O. «<a ^ 

* ^jb |yy 

4^)^ ‘riT—^ ij—V45 j ;<- 

Aajid^l »v .,^ ? m. yy ji*J«AJf wX-jI ^»j—a. 
j j.* « Af A~U A- )mJ| 


;j-%! y r-*° 

jj-tfj* vr*.r* * /-* 

*)/-*-» f^; L -H^ 1 jj» ^; u ^ 

/*H> L Hft**! 0-^-4* 

1 See Facsimile, p 296 a. 

t Facsimile, p, 324 b, 325 a, whore the second line differs consider¬ 
ably. pJ*Jp <*$$**0* JP* See a * So Teufel’s article in 

Z.D.M.G., Vol. 37 (1883), p. 182, foot-note, 
ft kiipdinberi it is long since. 
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t3l—♦Jy —** )yi 

<i '—dbp 3 ^) )yt 
^Jix> JiA| Lf .^sh.j 

jl- Jy ^lc ^I3t ^^ 

Plate 156. 

-J ji A ^ p —ia.1^ 

O^MiJo dy* ^Lc <Jl+£ 0^0) 

(•*—t^!)t J ^^ f 

o-w»ti ^—A a if <y_M| 

J^J u-Ulw j ^ »>« Jjl 

l c^yj 13 —^ J 

iAw* ^Uifef jt* 

& — x° <J >—jtAii wi j~ * —** Jj* 

J^i 1 wt** 

is*^^ of ^ yf ~ y * 1 " 4 *«it *{p 

c^ 4 * cT^ f V 1 —^ ti y> 

y ?v 0,1-3 y «W »> j b j*> f** crt-jjirJ* ^y w- 
j*) i*y i cr^ 1 u* >j**° ^ * i j~* r* 

PJote 16 a. 

^ sJ^P c#* 

) &*° ^*4* tKi P ;jV *y } )^y dt^y. ***}* Jit 

1 The reading is doubtful. * Facsimile, p. 360 b. 
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|JLl aLj J^U5»y wUa.1 

£♦*. f<>**** y <y yi ^Ujy y y^Xuxxm^ 

f J **t u*^y J$1 fc*u> 

o*' 1 — **D9^ J ^ x *° <y *^*Us y jtj* 

j^T Jfay - £y>y\ ^ — \XX w>jy| 

fi^i 1 u» ( +*y £-**> y A*' aUi ^ 

{O ^yS a. I* ^-»-* 

—ji ^—£ y y—+c y, y c yi oy 
j c$y 1 l* 1v * ? y o> 

y <£**)?> ‘-^H ) j/ 

w^> y j ojl 

<y ^J j AAuU^. jJ ^M/ 

*-*—*** ) *«-£ -1^(0 ^Ij A^.y( ^ <-)/K;| >’ 

^ yJ)| *_£aJ 

Mate 166. 

^.T" 1^;/ ^1 J 0)1 i&y’ 

;)*>y f &$ cUi &e <U~i. 

5 Lf —*1^ 1$J* ) (JS>))**£ I *— C 

»* y —%*f ij y ;(/ <y cir-^ 

% )y^y ^ *«J*iut la +±+~*> * 

jirfy c^ 1 .«■ >—%>' ;)^^y cm^y 


l MS. incorrect. 


4 Facsimilo, p. 331 h. 
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A—lu p—^i 

i *— f Jj 1 jj- 5 '-’; 1 y (^j 1 - ^ u ; lj 
— aL* 

^ l—Li J 

>»Ji; ^£jl*9 a> V-fl-£* jyi 

«-*JJllslj 

(i»- i* ^. 1 
—t' 0 ^UJL* A«iy Jjt w*xi ^ \jt yj0 'i ))' 

^,Ji>_ 4 IkWl ^«li> 
ti*1 /—£■! ^ 

Plate 17 a. 

crft* lA— jj^T ^ U^t 

i^#° *k' u4^ </ 

eHK° ^*4* c^ 1 w*‘ <J> 

e^° Lr-t^S* *4* ^xax*j pi pj ^o 

{jj** y^UjLij a _<L> oJj*> 

^,1—aI^j ^ )y\* jjC a4 j c-A^^ 

\->)yy* J** f*X— 

a l>^l <^*4? *—?V; lj ^ A *> y 

f— J> y 4^!;-» )t ^—L*^V^J pj\ y l*> >** * c$“3 

J Possibly * A superfluous <U%f has crept in here. 

* A curious blunder of the Scribe, who has written instead of 

e^~» 

* The reading is doubtful. 
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lt* j** 


^}yO j JtjU \y* to 


ym j* f* f^VCjiLy yJ^ f jjV 

yj&\ ftj* 


Plate 17 h. 

juU »i J )y * j >r* )? ^ b a *; f ; b 

»» >/** cX» £)** J'P J* {t * 


) ^IJIj ^> ;>—V ^ s* **° C5 X V l$ j5 

^—JLJ IAa. A^> A+J^a. ; J^ ^ * c j & 


)9 - JjJ l»+ A*V^ toxxxi -V S Ctf 1 d* 1 ** J& * H 


Plate 18 a. 

jLu*^) jj^yf a-Uj —*•** 


UyA Ijl e» u ^ *W> 

^uU ^ )y -\# *&» 

c** V3;> ? 

; Uju ^ ;j4» * 5 *A* 

^ a Al —^ a ** lJ ;j—*0' 

gj? J,l w-4^ '- rl ^° 

(T^J*** 5 ti - V^i' ‘Sj 


^jtj ^ jj)y A—W) As^y 

L Hr“ wjjy (•—4 s *—^1 >-** 
ji—iut ^ lijy ^—*Jy *>' 
c .ijji *y ■> s# 4 '- ■ u **> > 

jyV i_Sj^Uyi£y ^Jjjl v^4* iA** 
»ij( j t»—“•!/-*» «r— 1w > e*-** 1 
fjiji* —Hr* y r^j'"' /’•*“' 


^ iaCi*)! ^ , 'H ili ****•/ ^- i> 
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JANUARY 1910. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Sonet\ was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th January, KUO, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopa]>ii\aya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:-- 

Dr. N. Annandale, Balm RakhaJ Das Banerji, Mr. . H 
Burkill, Balm Monmohan Chakiavarti, Mr rJ. A. Chapman 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. F. Doxey, Mr. L. L. Fennor, Rai 
Matilal Ganguli Bahadur, Mr 1). Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossaek, 
Mr. T. H. D. LaTouehe, Rev. V\' H. LeQueHiic, Mr. A. U. 
Lewes, Mr. W. S. Milne, Dr. Girindni Nath Mukliopadhyaya, 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lieut.-Col. D. (\ Pliillott, Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., Captain F. H. Stewart I.M.N., Dr. A. Suhra- 
wardy, Dr. M. W. Travers, Rev. A. W. Young, and others. 

Visitors Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, Mr. J. Hender¬ 
son Gray, Mr. G. D. Hope, Miss Morrison, Mrs. K. Denison 
Ross, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and eonfinne 1. 
Two hundred and ten presentations were announced. 

The Chairman reported that he had received one essay in 
competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Researches for 
the year 1909. 

The General Secretary read the following Minutes of the 
Special Meeting of the Council held on the8th Deeeinbei, 1909, 
nominating Fellows of the Society. 

A Special Meeting of the Council of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Wednesday, the Sth December, 1909, a,t 
5-30 p.m. 

Present : -The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, M.A., D.L., F R.S.E.; G. Thibaut Esq., Ph.D«, 

C. l.E.; Lieut.-Col. F. J. Drury, M.B , l.M.S. , D. Hooper, 
Esq., F.C.S.; E. D. Boss, Esij., Ph.D.; N. Annandale, Esq., 

D. Kc., C.M.Z.S.; Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.B.A.S.. Major L. Rogers, M.D., 
B.So., l.M S. ; H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M.; Babu Momnolmn 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. ■ Di. E. P. Harrison; Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott. 
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Business. —Nomination of Fellows. 

Order ,—The following names were selected by ballot for 
nomination, each obtaining at least a two-thirds majority 
of tli© votes of the members of Council present at the meeting. 
The names are arranged in alphabetical order. 

Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S.; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukliopadhyaya, C.S.I., M.A., D.L., 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E, ; I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S.; 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. ; Sir Thomas 
Holland. K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S., F.R.S.; D. 
Hooper, Esq., F.C.S.; T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S.; 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L.; Lieut.-Col. *D. C. 
Phillott,; Dr. Prafulla (Chandra Ray, D.Sc.; Major L. Rogers, 
M.D., B.S., F.R C.P., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. ; Dr. E. D. Ross, 
Pli.D.; Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Pli.D., M.R.A.S.; Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., C.I.E.; Dr. 
M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R S.; A. Venis, Esq.,M.A.; Dr. G. T. 
Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

The following foui gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi¬ 
nary Members • — 

Mr . J. N. Farqukar . M.A., proposed by Rev. A. W. 
Young, seconded by Mr. T). Hooper; Mr. Damd A. David , 
Merchant. 55, Free School Street, proposed by Mr. M. J. Seth, 
seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji; Major W. M. Gold- 
stream, R.E., Survey of India, proposed by Mr. T. H. D.* 
LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; 7>r. Geoffrey D. 
Hope, B.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Officer, Indian Tea Association, 
proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

Dr. E. 1). Ross delivered a lecture on Csoma de Korda and 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

The following papers were read * 

J. On a probable identity between Clypeaster complanatus, 
J)unean and S/a den, and Clypeaster duncanonsis, Noetling .— By 
Hem Chandra Das Gupta. Communicated by Mr. Vrepbn- 
burg. 

2. Fashion in Iron Styles. — By I. H. Burkill. 

3. A passage in the Turki text of the Babarnamah.—By 
H. Bevkripge. 

4. An unpublished Tibetan-Latin vocabulary (with pronun¬ 

ciations marked) by an Italian Capuchin named! Da Fan*), written 
in 1714. (From the collection in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.) 

—By Harjnath De 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
,12th January, 1910, at 9-30 pm. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. T. ( ’alvert, I.M.S., in the chair 

The following members were present: - 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 0. C. Chatlerjoe, Dr. B. N 
Ghosh, Captain D. M. McOay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. 1). 
Megaw, I.M.S., Dr. G. N. Mukerji, Dr. Indutnadhab Mullick, 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Senetory. 

Visitors —Dr. S. C. Bural, Captain E. D. W. Greur, T.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of Pityriosis rubra was shown by Lieut .-Colonel 
J. T. Calvert. 

A paper was read on Circulatory Diseases of the circula¬ 
tory system in India by Captain J. W. 1). Megaw, I.M.S., and 
the discussion on this subject was concluded. 

The following papers were also read 

1. Researches on Kala-azar . By Dr. Upendra Nath 
Brahmachari. 

2. The occv/rena of an epyzootic of foul septicaemia in 
Calcutta and prophylactic tnatment by a vaenne. By |)r. (J C. 
CHATTER 7 FE 




FEBRUARY, 1910. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 2nd February, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya, CS.I., 
D.L., D.So., F.R.S.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Mr. R. (\ 
Banerji, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudlmri, Mr. D. A. David, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. 0. 
Craves, Dr. E. P. Harrison, Mr. I). Hooper, Mr. T. H, D. La 
Touche, Mr. W. A. I^ee, Mr. E. M. Loffler, Mr. W. H. Miles, 
L)i. lndu Madlial) Mallick, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, Babu 
Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Dr. 
P. (\ Hay, Dr. E. D. Ross, Hon. Mr. Justice S. Sharfuddin, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. 
M. J. Seth, Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S. : Mr. E. Vredenburg. 
Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood. 

Visitors :—Babu S. C. Bagchi, Babu Hem Chandra Das- 
Gupta, Babu Phanindra Lai Gangooly, Mr. R. W. Harrison 
Mr. K. Mukerji, Mr. A. Wanen and others. 

The Chairman ordered the distribution of voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1910, 
and appointed Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., and Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji, to be scrutineers. 

The Chairman also appointed Mr. L. L. Fermor and Mr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers foi the election of the Fellows 
of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that only one essay had been 
received in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1909, which was sent to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, one of the Trustees, for report, 
and that the result had not yet been received. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report. 
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^nnual Report for 1909. 

The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31st December, 1909. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of the yeai 
was 473. Seventy Ordinary Members were elected during 1909. 
Out of these, 7 have not yet paid their entrance fees; 1 member 
withdrew, and 1 died The number of Ordinary Members, 
therefore, added to the list was 61, in addition to another 1 
elected in 1908, who has paid his entrance fee during the year, 
making a total of 62 Ordinary Members added to the last list. 
On the other hand, 20 withdrew, 7 died, 2 weic struck ofl 
under Rule 38, and 8 under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statistics or the past six 
years:— 
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The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament were—Babu 
Annadaprasad Bose, Dr. T. Bloch, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, Babu 
Jain Vaidya, Babu Mohinlmohan Mitra, Babu Muksudan Das, 
Dr. Priyanath Sen, and Maharaja Radhakishore Deb, Bahadur. 

There were two deaths among Honorary Members, viz .— 
Professor M. J. DeGoeje and Sir George King. The numbei 
is now 28. 

The number of the Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remain unchanged since last year. 
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During the year we have elected Mr. Balkrishna Atmaram 
Gupte as an Associate Member, the number now standing at 
14. 

One Member, Maharaja Jagadindranath Rov Bahadur, com¬ 
pounded for his subscriptions during the year. 


Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been one vacancy amongst the 
Trustees. Sir Thomas Holland resigned his office as a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, and Mr. T. H.D. 
La Touche, B.A., F.G.S., was appointed. Dr. G. Thibaut 
acted as a Trustee till October, when Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott 
returned to India and resumed his seat. The other Trustees 
who represent the Society are—the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., I).L.; Mr. R. P. Ashton, Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.G.P., l.M.S. 

The Government of Bengal forwarded a draft bill to con¬ 
solidate and amend the law relating to the Indian Museum, 
with a statement of objects and reasons for criticism, and the 
Council agreed with its main provisions. They were, however 
of the opinion that at least two representatives on the Board 
of Trustees should be appointed by turn instead of one as laid 
down in the Bill. 


Finance. 

The Accounts of the Society are s l < >wn in the appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 1 IS contains the Balance 
Sheet of the Society, and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,93,522-13-3, against Rs. 1,89,731-7-0 in the preceding 
year, which shows an increase in our financial position by 
about Rs. 3,800. A sum of Rs. 2,000 has been advanced as a 
loan to the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ; this added, the 
closing balance would show an actual increase by about 
Rs. 5,800. 

The Budget 1909 was estimated at the following figures .— 

Receipts .. .. Rs. 24,834. 

Expenditure .. .. ,, 24,770. 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts is exclusive of “Admis¬ 
sion Fees,” “Compound Subscription” and “Government 
Allowance’’ (for Researches in History, Religion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal). 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of these items, 
have amounted to Rs. 23,487-7-4, or about Rs. 1,350 less than 
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the estimate; Rs. 2,048 have been received as Admission Fees, 
Rs. 240 as a Compound Subscription, and Rs. 7,200 as Govern¬ 
ment Allowance (for Researches in History, Religion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal), or about Rs. 8,150 in excess of the 
estimate. The sum of Rs. 2,300 has been credited to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund from the Admission Fees and 
Compound Subscription received during the year, which 
now stands at Rs. 1,58,000. The Receipts have exceeded 
the estimate under the heads of “ Members’ Subscrip¬ 
tions/' “Subscriptions for the Society’s Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings and Memoirs “ Interest on Investments,” and 
“ Miscellaneous ”; the increases under these heads being 
Rs. 728-1-7, Rs. 144, Rs. 223, and Rs. 59-5-9, respectively. 
The Receipts have fallen short of the estimate under the 
following heads : “ Sale of Publication ” owing to certain sale 
proceeds not having been realised during the year, “ Govern¬ 
ment Allowance' ’ on account of non-receipt of allowance from 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 125th 
Anniversary Entertainment Fund” owing to non-realisation 
of all the voluntary contributions. 

In the Budget the expenditure was estimated at Rs. 24,770, 
distributed under 21 heads. Of this sum, Rs. 310 provided foi 
the “Tibetan Catalogue” was not utilised. The actual 
expenditure has amounted to Rs. 24,041, or Rs. 729 less than 
the estimate. The expenditure has exceeded the estimate 
under the heads of “Stationery,” “ Journal and Proceedings' 9 
and “ Memoirs /’ Petty Repairs,” and “ 125th Anniversary 
Entertainment Fund.” “ Stationery ’ ’ has been higher owing to 
purchase ot stencil papers, ink, etc., for the use of the Medical 
Section. “ Journal and Proceedings' 9 and “ Memoirs ” have 
been increased owing to the printing charges of Material for a 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. ‘ ‘ Petty Repairs' 5 has been 
higher owing to wliitewashing and painting the room rented 
to the Automobile Association of Bengal. And 125th Anniver¬ 
sary Entertainment Fund” has been increased owing to bonus 
given to the Staff of 'the Society. The other increments are 
not very large, and are proportionate to the amount of work 
done during the year. 

During 1909 the Council sanctioned the following items of 
expenditure: ‘ ‘ Manuscript Catalogue * ’ (for the Arabic and 
Persian Section of the Society), Rs. 369-12; ‘ £ Copper Plate 
Catalogue,” Rs. 175; “Loan” (advanced to Arabic and 
Persian MSS. Fund, Rs. 2,000; and Sanskrit MSS. Fund, Rs. 
1,150), Rs. 3,150; and “Salary” (Researches in History, 
Religion, Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal), Rs. 4,200; 
Total Rs. 7,894-12. The sum of Rs. 11-5-10 was paid for in¬ 
terest on Rs. 5,000 Government Promissory Note purchased 
during the year. The total expenditure has amounted to 
Rs. 31,947-1-10. 
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The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
account of the different funds administered by the Society :— 

Rs. A. P. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 (less Rs. 432 
advanced to Dr. L. Suali, and Rs. 400 to 
Maulavi Abu Musa Alimad-al Haque) .. 4,819 14 8 
Do. Do. No. 2 .. .. 5,675 1 0 

Do. Do. No. 3 .. .. 2,340 11 6 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund .. .. 758 4 11 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 106 

advanced to Maulavis) .. .. 1,899 1 0 

Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund (lass Rs. 500 

advanced to Officor-in-charge) .. 1,216 2 6 

Total Rs. ..16,709 4 1 


The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the year was 
Rs. 1,58,000, and the Temporary Reserve Fund at the close of 
the year Rs. 44,300, against Rs. 1,55,700 and Rs. 41,600, 
respectively, of the previous year. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has increased by Rs. 2,300 
from the Admission Fees and one Compound Subscription 
received during the year, and the Temporary Reserve Fund 
has increased by Rs. 2.7(H) from the Government Promissory 
Note purchased during the year. The Trust Fund at the close 
of the year was Rs. 1,400. 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts an 1 Disbursements for 
the year 1910 has been fixed as follows:— 

Receipts .. * • Rs. 30,697 

Expenditures .. .. .» 28,443 

The Budget Estimate ot Receipts is about Rs. 3,430 less 
than tlie Actuals, and Rs. 5,865 more than the estimate 
of 1909. “ Members’ Subscriptions” are higher owing to the 

increase in the number of new members. “Subscriptions for 
the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” have 
been increased owing to a few more subscribers being added to 
the list. “Interest on Investments” shows an increase owing 
to the purchase of Government Paper. “Rent ” has decreased 
owing to the realisation in 1909 of the rent for the month of 
December, 1908. “Government Allowance” is higher owing 
to the non-receipt of Rs. 1,000 from the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. There is a further estimate of-the Govern¬ 
ment Allowance for the Researches in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal. “Loan” advanced to 
the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund is to be realised from the 
same in April, 1910. There will be no income from the Anni¬ 
versary Entertainment Fund, as the account is now closed. 
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The Budget Estimate of Expenditure is Rs. 3,500 less than 
the Actuals, and Rs. 3,675 more than the estimate of 1909 
“Salaries” have been increased owing to inorement allowed to 
the Staff, and an extra Duftry appointed for 6 months. “ Jour¬ 
nal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” are higher, because all the 
publications of 1909 have not been issued. “Contingencies” 
have been increased owing to the winter clothing given to the 
menials of the Society. “Library Catalogue” is reduced, 
owing to the prospect of only one part being published. 
‘‘ Paging of Manuscripts, ” “ Building ’’ and ‘ ‘ Salary ” have 
been added to tlie estimate. “ Paging of Manuscripts,” remu¬ 
neration for examining the pages, etc., of the Arabic and Persian 
MSS. presented to the Society by Khan Bahadur Sliams-ul- 
UlamaNawab Aziz Jung of Hyderabad, Deccan, and “ Salary,” 
will be met from the Government Allowance which is awaited. 
The other items are based upon the actuals of the last year. 

Two extraordinary expenditures have been budgetted for 
during the year 1910, namely. Rs. 1,300 for printing of 
about 20 plates of the drawings of Gangetic Fish with a 
synonomy of the species and notes, and Rs. 1,500 for the 
purchase of standard works as a commencement of the Medical 
Reference Library. Total—Rs. 2,800. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society's Catalogue (inclu¬ 
ding subscriptions remitted to the Central Bureau, London) 
lias been Rs. 5,399-14-7, while the receipts under this head from 
subscription received on behalf of the Central Bureau (includ¬ 
ing a grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Government of India) have 
been Rs. 6,065-3. A sum of Rs. 4,826-14-10 has been remit¬ 
ted to the Central Bureau, London. And the amount of 
Rs. 5,129-7-1 is still to be forwarded. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya was 
appointed to the office of Treasurer in April, 1909, on Mr. 
Hooper proceeding on furlough for 6 months. Mr. D. Hooper 
resumed charge in November, 1909. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1910. 
Receipts. 



1909. 

1909. 

1910. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions.. 
Subscriptions for the So¬ 

9,500 

10,228 

9,700 

ciety’s Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings and Memoirs .. 

1,560 

1,704 

1,704 

Sale of Publications 

2,000 

1,393 

2,000 

Carried over .. Rs. 13,060 

13,325 

13,404 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward .. 

13,060 

13,325 

13,404 

Interest on Investments.. 

6,770 

6,993 

6,993 

Rent of room 

650 

650 

600 

Government Allowances 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Ditto (for Researches 
in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore 
of Bengal) 

7,200 

3,600 

Miscellaneous 

100 

159 

100 

126th Anniversary Enter¬ 
tainment Fund 

485 

360 


126th Anniversary Balance 
carried forward from 
1908 

Loan 

769 

1,150 

2,000 

Admission fees 

# 

2,048 


Compound Subscription.. 


240 


Total Rs. 

24,834 

34,125 

30,697 

Expenditure. 
Salaries .. .. 5,080 

5,688 

557 

6,350 

Commission 

525 

550 

Pension 

455 

420 

420 

Stationery 

125 

19.8 

150 

Light and Fans 

275 

262 

260 

Municipal Taxes 

1,465 

1,465 

1,465 

Postage 

600 

596 

600 

Freight 

380 

102 

300 

Contingencies 

500 

463 

600 

Books 

1,200 

634 

1,200 

Binding 

1,000 

892 

1,000 

Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs 

7,500 

8,134 

9,000 

Printing Circulars, etc. .. 

300 

215 

250 

Auditor’s fee 

100 

100 

100 

Petty repairs 

100 

171 

100 

Insurance 

190 

187 

188 

Library Catalogue 

1,700 

1,329 

1,000 

Grain Compensation Al¬ 
lowances 

300 

251 

300 

Tibetan Catalogue 

310 


310 

125th Anniversary Enter¬ 
tainment Fund 

* 1,285 

1,752 


Repairs 

780 

625 


Carried over .. Rs. 

24,770 

24,041 

24,143 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward .. 24.770 

24,041 

24,143 

Salary (for Researches in 

History, Religion, Eth¬ 
nology, and Folklore of 



Bengal) 

4,200 

3,600 

Manuscript Catalogue .. 

Interest on Government 

370 


Paper purchased 

Copper Plate Catalogue .. 

Loan 

11 

175 

3,150 

•• 

Paging of Manuscripts 

200 

Building 

•• 

500 

Total Rs. .. 24,770 

31,947 

28,443 

Extraordinary Expenditure. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate. 

1909. 

1909. 

1910. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* 4 Journal and Proceedings” 



and ‘ 4 Memoirs ” 

,. 

1,300 

“ Books” .. .. .. 

•• 

1,500 

Total Rs . 


2,800 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch and Mr. Otto Harrassowitz con¬ 
tinued as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

Tho number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the 
year 1909 was 586, valued at £55-8-8. and of the Bibliotheca 
indica 399, valued at Rs. 577-10; of these copies, to the value 
of £14-10-10 and Rs. 48-8 have been sold. 

Twenty-five invoices of books purchased, and of publica¬ 
tions of various Societies sent in exchange, have been received 
during the year, the value of the books purchased amounting to 
£33-16-3. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrassowitz during 1909 
was 164, valued at £22-9-6, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 316, 
valued at Rs. 428-12. The sale proceeds have been £29-12-8 
and Rs. 397-3 respectively. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines 
added to the Library during the year was 3,433, of which 354 
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were purchased, and 3,079 were either presented m received in 
exchange. 

Part II °f the Library Catalogue up to the letter L has 
been published, and the third part to end of the letter R is 
under revision, and will be published shortly. 

A large collection of books and MSS. in t lie Oriental 
language was presented by Shams-ul-ulama Ahmad ’Abdu-1-Aziz. 
Khan Bahadur, of Hyderabad, Deccan, to the Society’s Library, 
and a Catalogue of the collection has been prepared and will 
be published shortly. 

A Catalogue of the Copper-plates in the possession of the 
Society has been prepared, and will be published in the Society’s 
Journal. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

• 

The work of the Regional Bureau has not been light. 
The number of index slips sent to London for the Catalogue 
during the year was 2,527 ; and the accounts from the initiation 
of the Bureau have been subjected to a complete scrutiny. 
Of course, pari passu with the increase of scientific workers in 
India, the number of index slips annually increases, as the 
following figures show : 

1907 .. .. .. 1,189 

1908 .. .. 2,147 

i 909 .. .. . 2,527 

To meet the increased work, all labour-saving devices that 
suggest themselves are adopted. 

The scrutiny of the Bureau’s accounts was made m order 
that the books might be compared with those of the Central 
Bureau. 

Accounts up to date will be iound in statement No. 13 of the 
appendix. As there shown, the maintenance of the Bureau 
has cost the Government of India Rs. 6,109-10-7, or approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 617 per annum: later years have cost more than 
the earlier years. The Regional Bureau has distributed 2,177 
volumes in India and collected Rs. 34,543-10-3 in subscriptions. 
The sum of Rs. 991-5-0 is still due oil the fourth and sixth annual 
issues. The Bureau has received and distributed in India 
volumes to the value of £2,371-0-7, and towards the payment 
for them has remitted to London £1,963-16-11 at a cost 
of Rs. 29,414-3-2. When the* Bureau shall have collected 
the sum of Rs. 991-5-0 overdue, it will hold a balance ol 
Rs. 6,120-12-1 from subscriptions, which amount is a little 
more than will be the cost of the remittance at the present un¬ 
favourable rate of exchange of the £407-3-8 due to London. 
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The Bureau to date has thus a small profit on subscriptions ; 
but this small profit will be turned into a deficit by another 
year of an unfavourable rate of exchange, to avoid which 
the Council of the Society has decided that the discount, in 
generosity hitherto allowed to the subscribers, must in future 
go towards the upkeep of the Bureau; and from the seventh 
annual issue a complete set will cost in India Rs. 270 instead 
of Rs. 255. 

The question of the future of the Catalogue is to come 
before the International Council in London at an early date * 
this is a consequence of the unremunerativeness of the whole 
undertaking. 

The following gentlemen assisted the Regional Bureau in 
making and checking the index slips :•— 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Professor E. P. Harrison. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr H. Maxwell Lefroy. 

Majoi L. Rogers. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Anniversary of the Society. 

The Society celebrated its 125th Anniversary on Friday, 
January 15, 1909. The celebration took the form of an even¬ 
ing reception held, by permission of the Trustees, in the Indian 
Museum. Many Scientific, Archaeological, Philological and 
Historical exhibits were shown, illustrating the progress and 
activities of the Society. 

In connection with the Anniversary the Council has decided 
to publish a History of the Society for the past 25 years. 


Fellows of the Society. 

At the suggestion of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., the 
Council appointed a Sub-Committee to discuss the question of 
creating Fellowships as a distinction among ordinary members 
of the Sooiety. Several meetings of the Sub-Committee were 
held, and circulars under Rules 64A and 65 framing rules ap¬ 
proved by the Council were sent to the members of the Society. 
These rules were approved of by the general body of members, 
and at a special meeting of the Council held on the 8th Decem¬ 
ber, 1909, the following gentlemen were nominated by ballot 
for election as Fellows of the Society, each obtaining at least a 
two-thirds majority of the votes of the members of the Coun¬ 
cil present at the meeting. 
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Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I. 

M.A., D.L., D.Sc., F.K.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 
F.K.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

Babu Monmohan Chakra varti, M.A., B.L. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 23rd Cavalry, F.F. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., l.M.S. 
Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1909 was “ Mathematics ”, and only one essay has been 
received in competition It lias been referred to the Trustees 
for report. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

In connection with the Barclay Memorial Medal, the 
Council awarded the Medal for 1909 to Ldeut.-Colonel David 
Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., l.M.S’. (retired), in recogni¬ 
tion of his biological researches. 


Society’s Premises and Property 

At the suggestion of Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, the So¬ 
ciety lent a Buddhist Chaitya in bronze to the Indian Museum 
for exhibition with the majority of the Society’s Collection. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. has submitted definite proposals on 
the question of building new premises for the Society on its 
own ground, and the matter is still under consideration of the 
Council. 


Exchange of Publications. 

During 1909, the Council accepted two applications for ex¬ 
change of publications, viz. (1) from the Vijiranana National 
Library, Bangkok, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs containing papers relating to the Far East for their 
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publications on the old literature on Siam, (2) University of 
Nebraska, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and the 
Memoirs for their “ Studies.” 


Publications. 

There were published during the year eleven numbers of 
the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. IV, Nos. 10-11; Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-7, Extra No. 1909, and Vol. LXXIV, Part 4) contain¬ 
ing 883 pages and 11 plates. 

Of Memoirs , two numbers were published (Vol. II, 
Nos. 8 and 9) containing 186 pages and 4 plates. 

Numismatic Supplement No. 10 has been published in the 
Journal and Proceedings , Vol. IV, No. 10, under the editor¬ 
ship of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright. 

There were also published Part II of the Society’s Library 
Catalogue, and a separate number containing a Lecture on 
Sea Fishing by Dr. Travis Jenkins. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper continued as General Secretary and 
editor of the Proceedings until November, from which 
month Dr. N. Annandale officiated for him. Dr. E. I). Ross 
left India at the end of January, and Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana was appointed to carry on the work of 
the Philological Secretary and Editor of the Philological 
Section of the Journal. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana carried on the duties till .June, when he left 
Calcutta on deputation. Dr. G. Thibaut acted until L)r. 
Ross’ return. Dr. Ross returned in August and resumed 
charge of his office. The Natural History Section of the 
Journal was edited by Mr. I. H. Burkill, the Natural History 
Secretary, and the Anthropological Section of the Journal by 
L)r. N. Annandale, the Anthropological Secretary, while 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri continued the work 
of collecting Sanskrit MSS. throughout the year. Mahamaho¬ 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri was also appointed officer in charge 
for the Search of Bardic Chronicles. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana carried on the duties of the 
Joint Philological Secretary till June, when he left Calcutta, 
and Dr. Thibaut was appointed to carry on the work. Dr. 
Thibaut continued till the end of July when Dr. Ross returned 
and took over charge of the work. Dr. Ross was also in charge 
of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. during January, 
when he left India and Mr. G. H. Tipper carried on the work. 
Dr. Ross returned in August and resumed charge of the 
Search. Major Rogers continued as Medical Secretary through¬ 
out the year. The Coin Cabinet was in charge of the 
Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, who has reported on all Treasure- 
Trove Coins sent to the Society. 
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Philology. 

In the field of Sanskritic Studies. —Mr. A. C. Sen published 
a lengthy article on Trita, one of the Hero-Gods of theRig-veda; 
in which he tries to remove some of the difficulties which have 
beset scholars in East and West with regard to the double 
character and personality of this god. He has taken all the 
passages in theRig-veda in which reference is made to Trita, and 
arranged these passages under groups, according to the various 
conflicting statements, and offered an interpretation of each. 
Mr. A. C. Sen tries to prove that Trita was a man, and as such 
worshipped the gods and performed sacrifices to propitiate 
them, appointing a clan of the Angiras family as his priests. 
He is claimed as a kinsman by a Vedic bard named Kutsa. 
That Trita was a man is further evident from the passages 
which refer to his distress; for instance, he is spoken of as 
having once fallen into a well. That Trita fell into a well is a 
fact of ordinary life, the significance of which is easily under¬ 
stood by those who have had oocasions to travel in the jungle 
lands of India, where open wells arc even now a terror to tra¬ 
vellers. While setting fortli his own views, Mr. Sen frequently 
refers to a monograph on Trita by Prof. A. Macdonell, according 
to whom Trita is the god of the atmosphere, or more precisely, 
the third form of fire or lightning, and his being thrown into 
a well symbolises the obscuration of the atmosphere by clouds. 

Mr. I). R. Banhardkar of Poona has a long and learned 
article on the Origin of the Guhilot dynasty of Rajputana ; and 
explains among other things how the Guhilots, who were 
originally Nagar Brahinanas, became BraL-iiakshatrisor Khatris, 
exchanging their priestly for military pursuits. 

Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji contributed two articles, one on the 
Mathura Inscriptions now in the Indian Museum, and the other 
on the history of Saptagrama or Satganw. 

In the field of Buddhist Research —Mr. Nundolal Dey contri¬ 
buted a very interesting article on the Vkiraraasiln Monastery, in 
which he deals with the foundation and subsequent history of this 
Vihdra , which was the last Buddhist University in the kingdom 
of Maghada. From various inferences the writer concludes that 
the Viliara cannot have been founded earlier than the middle 
of the eighth century of the Christian era, and be the ruins at 
Patharghatii. Mahamohopadhyaya H. P. Shastri contributed 
two important articles connected with Buddhist Literature. 
The first on a new Manuscript of the BuddharCarila found in the 
Divyadeva Collection in the Darbar Library, TsLepal, supplies 
certain lacunae left in Cowell’s edition. The second deals with 
another Nepalese Manuscript in which the learned Shastri has 
discovered a hitherto unknown epic by the famous Buddhist 
author AsvaghotSa. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana also con¬ 
tributed a valuable paper on certain rare Sanskrit works on 
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Grammar, Lexicography and Prosody which have been recovered 
from Tibetan sources. He shows that Indian works continued 
to be translated into Tibetan, not only during the time of Bu-ston 
in the fourteenth century A.D., but even as late as 1684 A.D. 
when the Tibetan version of the Sarasvata Vyakarana and of 
its commentary was prepared under the auspices of the Dalai 
Lama Tsans-Dwyans-ifeya-Mtsho at Potala. 

Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti has contributed no less than 
three long articles on Archaeological subjects to our Journal 
during the year under review, the most important of which is 
one on the Temples of Bengal and their general characteristics. 
The article is copiously illustrated and throws considerable 
light on a subject which has hitherto only been lightly touched 
upon The other articles deal respectively with certain 
disputed or doubtful events in the History of Bengal during the 
early Muhammadan period, and the city of Gaur and other 
ancient sites in Bengal. In an article on “ Certain disputed or 
doubtful events in the History of Bengal, No. 2 ” Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarti controverts Major Raverty’s assertions 
that Muhaminad-i-Bakht-Yar sacked Bihar and Nudiah in 589 
H. and 590 H. respectively. As a fact these events seem to 
have taken place after 593 H. In his “Notes on Caur and 
other old places in Bengal ” the same writer discusses a number 
of important problems connected with the political history 
of Bengal, especially with that of its five capitals, viz : 
Lakhnauti, Pandua, Tanda, Rajmahl and Murshidabad during 
the Mahomedan rule 1200- 1757 A.D. 

Mr. William Irvine gave us a final contribution of his most 
valuable series of notes and observations on the Later Muglials. 

“ The Malla-Yastika grant of Nandana ” by Babu Para- 
mesvar Dayal is a paper on a copper-plate inscription in Sans¬ 
krit discovered in the district of Gya The inscription which 
is dated the year “ 232 ” (supposed by the writer to be of 
the Gupta era) records the grant by a chieftain named Nanda- 
na, of the village Malla Yastika, to a Brahman named Ravi- 
Svamin of the Gargya. Gotra and Yajurveda. In his article 
on the “ Mathura Inscriptions in the Indian Museum ’ ’ Babu 
Rakhaldas Banerjee reproduces mechanical facsimiles of the in¬ 
scriptions and discusses their readings and translations as pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Mitra, Professor Dawson, and Dr. Liiders. The 
same writer in his paper on Saptagrama gives a systematic 
account of the place from the period of its conquest by the 
Mahomedans to the time of the Portuguese settlement. In a 
note added to the paper Dr. Bloch edits an Arabic inscription 
left unnoticed by Dr. Blochmann, who published some time ago, 
in the Journal of the Society, most of the Arabic and Persian 
inscription that still exist at Saptagrama. 

Only one number of the Memoirs was published during the 
year under review, namely, A Polyglot List of Birds in Turki, 
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Manchu and Chinese.' ’ This is an attempt by Dr. Ross to utilise 
the resources of the great Dictionary in five languages prepared 
by the order of the Chinese Emperor K’ien Lung, of which only 
one copy is known to exist to-day, namely, the Manuscript in the 
British Museum. Three hundred and sixty bird names occur 
in this work, and of these upwards of 200 have been approxi¬ 
mately identified. 

An extra number of the Journal contains a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Kanawari, a dialect of the Punjab. A com¬ 
plete structure of the dialect is clearly set forth in the gram¬ 
mar in the course of only 27 pages. The Dictionary, which 
consists of 138 pages, embodies the principal words in Roman 
character explained in English together with an occasional 
discussion of their etymology. The works have been compiled 
by Pandit Tikaram Joshi, and edited by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.N. 

Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

The total number of contributions to the Society’s publica¬ 
tions under the heading Mathematics and the Natural Sciences 
is seventeen : of them one is in pure mathematics, one is in 
mineralogy, two are in chemistry, one in geology, four in zoo¬ 
logy, and eight in botany. 

The Society published during 1909 Professor Syamdas 
Mukhopadhyaya’s second paper on A General Theory of Oscula¬ 
ting Conics. 

On July 7th, 1909, Professor Sommerfeldt exhibited beforv 
it at a general meeting a modification of Websky’s Goniometer 
which he had devised. The modification enables crystals to be 
measured accurately as by a theodolite-geniometer. 

Mr. Hooper’s paper on Tamarisk ?nanna names the origin 
of the exudation : and the author shows that the chief sugar in 
it is not mannite, but a saccharose. Babu Bidhu Bhusan Dutta 
in a paper on The Constituents of the roots of Arisa>ma concin- 
nvm , Schott , and A. speciosum, Mart., points out that these 
two famine foods contain a considerable amount of nutriment, 
chiefly starch. Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta in a short 
paper called attention to a fossil shell of the genus Goniomya 
from the Cretaceous rocks of Southern India , different specifically 
from any hitherto described. Dr. N. Annandale had exhibited 
before the Society on Nov. 4, 1908, specimens of the Polyzoon— 
Pectinatella burmanica , from Puri, Bengal: and a note on this 
exhibit was published in the Society’s Proceedings during 1909. 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, on Feb. 3rd, 1909, called th.e attention of 
the Society to the Mosquito-larva, eating propensity of fish of ih< 
genus Haplochilus : and asked for co-operation in making f ur- 
ther observations. He states that several species of this genus 
of small fishes are voracious feeders on the larvae. Dr. H. Travis 
Jenkins at a special meeting on Feb. 17th, 1909, brought the 
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matter of Searfishing before the Society: his paper has been 
published as a pamphlet. Major Wall’s valuable Monograph 
of the Sea Snakes has been issued as Memoir No. 8 of the 2nd 
volume: it is very completely illustrated. 

Of botanic papers there are eight to mention. Babu Niba- 
ran Chandra Bhattacharjee called attention to the way in 
which Marsilia guadrifoliq. only fruits when the water in which 
it has been growing has receded from it, and left it dry. Mr. 
H. Martin Leake’s paper on Indian cottons, entitled Studies in 
the Experimental Breeding of Indian Cottons : on buds and branch¬ 
ing , i 5 ? of importance. His object being to breed a race of 
cotton suitable for cultivation at Cawnpur, with the good lint 
of the slow maturing cottons, but early, he has been observing 
the characters in bud development which lead to early or late 
maturity, in order to recognise such as combine with the desir¬ 
able quantities in the lint, and how to set to work to breed out 
what is not required. Mr. E.P.Stebbing has sent to the Society 
his observations on the Ldranthus parasite of the Moru and Ban oaks 
{Quercus dilatata , Lindl.. and Quercus incana , Roxb.) : he shows 
how destructive the parasite is to these oaks in the neighbourhood 
of Naini Tal and in Kumaon: the parasite’s seeds are distri¬ 
buted by birds; they affect more easily a lodgment if the 
branches of the oaks are moss-coveied, and finally with the aid 
of boiing beetles kill the limbs of the trees. In part 4 of vol. 
Ixxiv, Sir George King’s Materi a h fora Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsvla has been continued. The part contains accounts of 
the orders Gesneracea* by Mr. H. N. Ridley, and Verbenacese 
by Mr. J. Sykes Gamble: with the index, it runs to 180 pages. 
Mr. Bur kill has diagnosed two varieties of the lemon oil grass— 
Cymbopogon Martini. Prof. P. Briihl has contributed a long 
and useful paper on Recent plant immigrants into Bengal: 234 
species are named by him: their origin discussed, and the causes 
of these introduction. America has supplied 64*7% of these 
immigrants. The origin of two Indian drugs Astukhudus and 
Mishmi Tita have been discussed by Mr. Burkill. 

Anthropology, etc. 

Only two papers on anthropological subjects have been 
published during the year, both in the Journal. Both deal, 
directly or indirectly, with a subject of great interest to which 
comparatively little attention has been paid, viz ., the exact 
meaning to be attached to the words translated in English as 
“soul” by writers on the comparative religion of primitive 
peoples. The titles of the two papers are:—1. Kathi Kasham. 
The “ Soul- departure ” Feast as practised by the Tangkul 
Nagas, Manipur, Assam: by the Rev. Wm. Pettigrew. 2. The 
Theory of Souls among the Malays of the Malay Peninsula: 
by N. Annandale, D.Sc. 
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Medical Section 

Meetings of this Section have been held each month, ex¬ 
cept during the vacation, and the interest and attendance has 
been well maintained. The first two monthly meetings were 
devoted to a continuation of the discussion on Tubercular 
affections in India, which brought out many important facts 
regarding the prevalence of this very serious disease. Lt.-Col. 
Pilgrim dealt with the records of the European (General 
Hospital for some years, while Majo # ’ Mulvaney worked out 
the incidence in the Bengal jails, illustrating the prevalence in 
different parts of the province by charts. I)rs. Pearse and 
Chatterjee gave figures regarding tubercle in Calcutta, where 
an increase in its prevalence appears to have taken place in 
recent years. The fiequency with which it affects a number of 
members of a household points to its infectiousness and the 
necessity of the treatment of the early cases in a properly 
equipped sanitorium. Captain Delany contributed an interest¬ 
ing paper on the sanitorium treatment of phthisis, which 
clearly brought out the fact that climate plays a part of only 
secondary importance compared with careful treatment and 
regulation of every detail of life, which can only be secured in 
a fully equipped institution under a specially qualified medical 
man. After an exhaustive discussion extending over three 
meetings the following resolution was unanimous^ carried :— 

“The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
having discussed the subject of tuberculous disease in 
Bengal, and its wide prevalence, are of the opinion 
that it is an extremely common cause of great 
suffering and mortality both among the European and 
Indian communities, and therefore venture to call the 
attention of the Government of India and the local 
Governments to the urgent necessity for providing a 
properly equipped sanitorium for the treatment of 
eaily phthisis, such as has been provided, with most 
• satisfactory results, in nearly all civilised countries.” 

This resolution has been presented by Sir Thomas Holland, 
as President of the Society, to the Patron, His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and will, it is hoped, in due time bear fruit, as the 
disoussion has established the fact that tubercular diseases 
cause far more suffering and death in India than even cholera 
and many other dreaded tropical diseases. 

Another'interesting discussion took place on a paper of 
Dr. Hossack on plague, in which he vigorously attacked the 
conclusions of the Bombay Plague Commission. Major 
Vaughan contributed a valuable paper on Small-pox based on 
great experience in the isolation wards at the Campbell 
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Hospital, and it is satisfactory to note that his good work has 
recently received recognition from the Government. Surgical 
practice was represented by a paper on Prostatectomy by 
Lt.-Col. Brown* At the last meeting of the year, a discus¬ 
sion on the prevalance of diseases of the circulatory system 
was opened by Lt.-Col. Drury, and will be continued at a 
later meeting. It already promises to make important addi¬ 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. In addition to the 
above-mentioned papers, others of less importance were read, 
numerous rare and interesting cases and specimens were 
shown, while a demonstration on the precipitant test for the 
differentiation of human from other mammalian blood was given 
by Lt.-Col. Sutherland. Altogether the work of the Medical 
Section has been maintained at a high level. 

Further additions have been made to the numbers ot 
medical men belonging to the Society, a notable feature being 
the joining of recruits from nearly every province of India, 
largely on account of the efforts which have been made to 
found a Reference Medical Library by contributions of sets of 
Journals by the members themselves. In addition to about 50 
Medical Journals, which are being received without cost to the 
Society, by an arrangement made by the Medical Secretary with 
the Editor of the Indian Medical Gazette , many valuable sets 
of back numbers ot Medical Journals and other books have been 
presented by Surgeon-General Bomford, Lt.-Colonel Harris, 
Lt.-Colonel Crawford, Dr. Bentley, and the Medical Secretary. 
Unfortunately owing to financial and other difficulties during 
the three-and-a-half years that the Medical Section has been 
in existence, only a very small sum has been spent by the 
Society on the purchase of the medical books, although 
through the efforts of the medical members several thousand 
rupees worth have been added to the library. In future any 
additions of the medical members must depend on recruit¬ 
ing from beyond Calcutta, and such can only be obtained by 
the foundation of a Medical Reference Library, which is the 
crying need of the profession in India. In the annual address 
delivered in February 1909, the President said: “For this 
substantial addition to our strength (over 100 in the last five 
years, that is, more nearly one-fourth of the total numbers) 
we have to be grateful mainly to the medical profession from 
whom our recent members have been in a large measure re¬ 
cruited, and I trust that this will prove to be a source of 
constant supply of strength, if we find ourselves in a posi¬ 
tion, as we hope we may, to provide an adequate medical 
library for reference and research.* ’ It is a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that the Council has now arranged to make a start 
in this direction by providing a substantial sum in the next two 
years for the purchase of some standard works of reference on 
the different branches of medicine. 
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Bibliotheca Indica. 

Of the 25 fasciculi of texts of different dimensions publish¬ 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review 
15 belong to Brahmanic Sanskrit, 4 to Jaina Sanskrit, 1 to 
Jaina Prakrit, 1 to Buddhist Sanskrit, 1 to Tibetan, and the 
remaining 3 to Persian literature. The fasciculi include Mr. 
Beveridge's translation of the Akbamama, vol. ii, fasc. vi, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tarkalankar’s revised 
edition of the Gobhiliya Grihya-sutra, and Yogafiastra, fasc. ii, 
edited by the learned Jaina Sadhu Sri Vijayadharma Suri. Of 
the new works sanctioned last year, 6 fasciculi have been pub¬ 
lished this year, viz .:— 

(1) One fasciculus (216 pages) of Gobhila-paruista edited 
with a gloss by Mahamahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tarkalan- 
kara. It embodies three distinct treatises, called respectively— 
Snana-sutra (a treatise on ablution), Sandhya-sutra (a treatise 
on daily prayers), and Sraddha-kalpa (a treatise on oblations 
offered to the dead ancestors). 

(2) One fasciculus (192 pages) of Karma-pradlpa (a lamp 
of rituals) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Candra Kanta Tar- 
kalankar. It embodies the text of K&tyayana together with 
the commentary of Narayanopadhyaya and a gloss by the editor 
himself. 

(3) One fasciculus (214 pages) of Haralata edited by Pandit 
Kamal Krishna Smrtitirtha. This work, which treats mainly 
of mourning and rejoicing observances, i- said to have been 
written by Aniruddha Bhatta in the eleventh century A.l). 

(4) One fasciculus (90 pages) of tfantinatha-carita, a 
SVetambara Jaina work on the life and teachings of Sfcntinatha 
the 16th Tlrtbaftkara, edited by Muni Indra Vi jay a. The 
author of the work was Ajitaprabha Suri, who is said to have 
lived in Gujarat in 1250 A.D. 

(5) One fasciculus (96 pages) of Parlksamukha-sutra, a 
Digambara Jaina treatise on Logic, by Manikya Nandi (800 
A.D.), together with the commentary of Anantavlrya (about 
1050 A.l).) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. 

(6) One fasciculus (110 pages) of a history of Gujarat in 
Persian, by Mir Abu Turab Vail (about 1574 A.D.), edited with 
introduction and notes by Dr. E. D. Ross. 


Coins. 

Nine gold, 23 silver and 31 copper coins were presented to 
. the Society in the year under report. They may be classified 
as follows:— 
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Gold— 

Kedara 

.. 1 

Kumara Pala Deva of Qanauj 

1 

Ganga Dynasty of Kalinga 

1 

Vijayanagar 

.. 3 

Yadavas of Devagiri 

.. 3 

Silver — 

Arakan 

1 

Gujarat Dynasty 

5 

Mughal 

9 

Sikh 

1 

Native State 

6 

East India Company 

1 

Copper — 

Malwa Dynasty 

.. 28 

Ancient North Indian 

3 


Five of the gold and 16 of the above silver coins were 
received from the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay : one gold 
and 28 copper coins from the Central Provinces Government : 
one gold and seven silver coins from the Punjab Government, 
one gold coin from the United Provinces Government, one 
gold coin from the Mysore State, one silver coin from the 
Burma Government, and three eoppei coins from Lt.-Col. 
Godfrey, C.I.E. 

The Numismatic Secretary examined and reported on 
fifteen cases of treasure trove comprising six gold, 641 silver, 252 
bullion and 248 copper coins, or 1147 coins in all. Notices of the 
rarer coins discovered in the course of these examinations are 
to be found in the pages of the Numismatic Supplement. 

Two issues of the Numismatic Supplement have appeared 
during the year under report, containing notes of considerable 
interest to Indian Numismatists. The contributors to the 
Numismatic Supplement were the Rev. Dr. G. P. Taylor, 
Lt.-Col. Vost, and Messrs. W. Irvine, H. Beveridge, R. Burn, 
R. B. Whitehead, Framji Jamasjee Thanawala, and FT. Nelson 
Wright. 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

During the year 1909, Mahamahopadhyaya Harapra- 
sada Sastri had charge of the operations in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; and he made several trips to Benares for the 
acquisition of Sanskrit Manuscripts, his retirement giving him 
leisure to devote to this business. The success of his endeavour 
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may be measured by the fact that 1,573 MSS* have been secured 
for Government. 

The majority of manuscripts belong to the families of two 
well-known Pandits and MS. collectors of Benares. (I) Hari¬ 
krsna Vyasa was a Sarasvata Brahma na of the highest distinc¬ 
tion in the Punjab. He came early in his life to Benares, accom¬ 
panying his aged mother, who wanted to lay her bones in the 
Holy City. His business was to recite Puranas and the Vedanta. 
He had numerous Sannyasls among his pupils. He was an in¬ 
defatigable collector of MSS., and several distinguished Pandits 
of Benares used to borrow MSS. from his collection. He became 
a recognised Pandit of his time and died at the ripo age of 
90 in the year 1894 A.I)., leaving a collection of about 3,000 
MSS. and much house property to his sons, Hrsikesa and 
Vidyadhara. Vidyadhara sold a part of his share of the 
paternal collection to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a part 
to German and English MS. collectors. HrslkeSa died in May, 
1909, and his share has been secured for the Government of 
India. Pandita Harikrsna Vyasa copied manuscripts himself 
and employed scribes to copy them. He got some manuscripts 
from the Caitanya Matha. Many he got from Dhundupani 
Bhatta, who lived near Kala-Bhairava, and who collected all 
the manuscripts of twenty different Pandits. But the majority 
of his manuscripts came from Mannu Bhunja (a seller of fried 
grain) who used to advance provisions to indigent students 
and Pandits on the security of their MSS.and the forfeiture 
of these manuscripts enabled him to make a large collection, 
which he sold to Harikrsna. Harikrsna wrote several tracts in 
Sanskrit and was never slow in expressing his opinion on the 
current religious and social topics of the day. 

(II) Laksmmarayana Kavi was a Bhat Brahmana from 
the Punjab. He was a pupil of Pandita Thakura Datta. He 
was at Benares for 58 years. He was a poet, and wrote 
Sanskrit verses with considerable fluency. Ho died in 1909, 
aged 80. His business was to recite SaptaSati at the temple 
of Annapurna. He also was a noted Pandita of his time, and 
collected a large number of manuscripts from various sources. 
The copy of the Mahabharata in his collection belonged 
originally to Sadananda Vyasa, who was the chief expounder 
of the Puranas at the Vyasa-Pltha at Valujika^Faras in the city 
of Benares.* During the last quarter of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century, Sadananda Vyasa was a very 
popular expounder of the Puranas, and he acquired jnuch 
wealth in his profession. He had no son, and Laksmlnarayana 
Kavi got his manuscripts from his widowed daughter. Many 
of Sadananda’s Sanskrit works are to be found in the Benares 
Sanskrit College Library. Laksmlnarayana had a widowed 
daughter-in-law, who sold his collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
•to the Government of India 
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Besides the copy of the Mahabharata above referred to, 
several Samhitas of the Siva Puraria have been aoquired, such 
as Rudra Samhita, Bhauma Samhita, Vayavfya Samhita, Koti- 
rudra Samhita, and so on. Several nighafitus, too, have been 
acquired, such as Rajanighantu, Sarvanighantanukramanika, 
Madana Vinodanighantu, Bh&vaprakasanighantu, Nama-Ratna- 
karanighantu, Gaiianighantu and Amarakosanighantu. 

The Harikrsna-Collection is specially rich in manuscripts of 
Upanisad literature. Of the Vrhadaranyaka, it contains com- 
mentaiies by Nllakantha and by Nityananda6rama. It is a 
well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka commented upon by 
Sankaracarya belongs to the KanvaSakha of the White Yajui- 
veda. But this collection has vrtti commentaries by Nlla- 
kantha, Dviveda Ganga and by Vasudeva-Brahma Bhagavan on 
the Vrhadaranyaka of the Madhyandina-s&kha of the White 
Yajurveda. There are several Upanisads in this collection, 
commented upon by Damodara S&strl, a name unknown to 
Aufrecht. The commentary on the Prasma Bhasya by Narayan- 
endra, and Svetasvataropanisadvivarana by Jnanottama appear 
to be altogether new. In the Bundle containing Nyaya works, 
there are many rare and valuable works, of which Nyaya Kau- 
tuka and Nyaya-siddhanta-samgralia seem to be unknown to 
Aufrecht. Of the Vedanta works, Vedanta-Parijata by Sada- 
nanda with a commentary entitled Vedanta-Parijata-Maniari by 
the author himseli is not in Aufrecht, but unfortunately the 
MS. is incomplete. Aufrecht says in Vol. I that the name 
Vedanta-Vibhavana belong to two works, one by Narayana 
Yati, and the other by Narayanacarya. But he corrects the 
statement in Vol. II by saying that the work and the com¬ 
mentary are both by Narayanatirtha. For the statement in 
the first volume his authority is Keilhorn’s list, and for that 
in the second the catalogue of Ulwar manuscripts. The MS. 
No. 8562 of our collection says that the text is by N&rayana 
Yati, and the commentary is by Narayanatirtha. But these 
appear to be one and the same person, as both are disciples of 
Rama Govinda and students of Vasudeva. Of the Purvami- 
mams&, there is a manuscript of a new commentary on the 
Sutras by RameSvara in this collection. S&mkhya-krama- 
Dlpika purports to be the instructions imparted by Kapila to a 
Brahmana, and according to one manuscript to Asuri. It is 
written in the form of the most ancient stage of Sutra liter¬ 
ature. The tweDty-five Knplla Sutras are imbedded in it. Two 
manuscripts were known to Dr. R&jendra L&la Mittra, a third 
correctly and beautifully written has been acquired for the 
Government. In the Samkhya tradition, Kapila comes as the 
first historical teacher, Asuri the second, Bodhu third, and Pan- 
caSikha fourth. PaficaSikha is mentioned in the S&ntiparva of 
the Mahabharata. Bodhu or Bodhu is known from Chinese 
sources But Asuri is not mentioned in the Mahabharata at 
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all. He seems to have been forgotten when that great work 
was written. If, as some manuscripts testify, Asuri is one of 
the interlocutors in this work, it is really an important dis¬ 
covery. It is throughout written in the Sutra form, not in the 
form of comparatively modem Sutras like Kaufcilya's ArthaSastra, 
Vatsy ay ana’s Kamasutra and even Panini’s Astadhyayl, but 
in the more ancient form of the Sutras of VaSisttia and Gotama. 
Jaimini Sutra-kagika is a commentary on astrological Sutras 
attributed to Jaimini. The commentator is Malayavarma, a 
Raja of Kumayun. 

Abhinava Gupta was a noted Saiva teacher of KaSmlr. 
A complete copy of his commentary on the Gita has been 
found in the collection acquired from Laksml Narayana Kavi. 
Sktaranja-kutuhala, a work on chess-play, appears to be new in 
this collection. Samkhya-pradipa, Vidyamafijarl, Commentary 
on SuryaSataka by Valambliatta Payagunde, Nimvaditya- 
prastava, Nimvadityalaghustava and Ratnodyota by Cirafijfva 
are new works found in this collection. 

Of the eight schools of Sanskrit grammar, the Jinendra 
School is the least known. Twelve or thirteen years ago, a 
description of the work appeared in the pages of Indian Anti¬ 
quary, and a search was at once instituted in Benares, to find 
if a copy of that work was available. At last a manuscript was 
traced in one of the richest Jaina-UpaSrayas in that city, and 
a copy procured for Government. From Nepal came two 
manuscripts, one of which, EkallavIra-canda-Maharosanatan¬ 
tra, represents the modern mystic worship of Tantrik Bud¬ 
dhism. No amount of persuasion would procure the work at 
Kathraundu from the Vajraoaryas there. They say that it is 
their Guhya worship and should not go to profane hands. 
Fortunately, however, the work has been procured this year. 
Sarasamgraha by Ratnakara Misra is a Smriti compilation 
current at Chittagong. It is one of those works by which, on 
the loss of political power, the Brahmanas sought to keep up 
their ascendency in the Hindu society. It is written 
throughout on a thick bark procurable in Assam and Chitta¬ 
gong only. 

Two volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts are in 
the press, over forty forms of which have been printed off. 
The volumes could not be completed owing to interruptions on 
account of tours, both in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and 
of Bardic Chronicles. Harikrsna-Vyasa collection of 667 manu- 
cripts have been fully catalogued. 

Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 

The year under review is the first year of second quin¬ 
quennial sanotion of the Government of India for the Search 
• of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The Government of India 
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has been pleased to grant a sum of rupees five thousand a year 
during the quinquennial period. 

During the absence of Dr. Ross from India (February- 
August) Mr. G. H. Tipper, M.A., F.G.S., was in charge of 
the work, and under his supervision a general list of the 
manuscripts, on the system of the previous catalogue printed 
under the supervision of Dr. Ross, was prepared. 

On the return of Dr. Ross, travelling Maulavis were sent 
in different parts of India such as Benares, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Lahore and Hyderabad; and some valuable additions have 
been made to the collection. Special attention was paid to 
gathering information about private libraries. In Hyderabad 
the libraries of Nawab Sirtaj Jung, A.D.C. to H.H. the iJizam, 
and of Mulla Abdul Qayyum, deceased, were visited by Maulavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad. The former contains 677 manuscripts and 
2,957 printed books, out of which about 120 manuscripts are 
old and in good condition; among the latter are some rare 
and valuable MSS., particulaily the Aurang-namah is of special 
interest. It is a history (in Persian Poetry) of Shah Jahan, 
and of the civil wars among his sons till the accession of 
Aurang Shah better known in history as Aurangzib. It 
was composed m 1072 A.H. and seems to be the autograph 
copy containing some 7,800 and odd verses: the author appears 
to be one Haqiri. 

The authorities at the request of I)r. Ross kindly per¬ 
mitted a transcription from the original to be made for the 
Society. 

During the year under review, 164 manuscripts were 
purchased for the total sum of Rs. 3,434, and the collection 
is representative of almost every branch of literature and 
science. 

Of the recent acquisition the following manuscripts are 
of interest:— 

1. At-Tahdib-fit-Tafsii, a very old copy, dated A.H. 674, 
comprising the commentary on the latter half of the eighth 
chapter to the first half of the eleventh chapter of the Quran, 
by Abu Sa’ad Muhsin bin Karamat-al-JasJiami-al-Baihaqi, who 
flourished in the fifth century of the Muhammadan era. 

2. Bahrul Madahib, a rare and valuable work on theology, 
by an Indian author * Abdul Wahhab al-Qudwa’i al-Qannauji, 
better known as Mun'im Khan, composed in A.H. 1125, and 
dedicated to the king Farrukh Siyar (1124-1131). 

3. Tuhfatul-Masiha, an autograph copy of a very useful 
medical work in Persian, dealing with the properties of simple 
and compound medicine; ingredients and their chemical 
solutions; diseases and therapeutics; prescriptions and des¬ 
criptions of herbs with their medicinal properties, with some 
very useful prescriptions and specifics due to the author’s 
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association with hermits and ascetics in course of his wander¬ 
ings through jungles, composed in 1160-1749 by a Christian 
named Dominic Gregory Yutist (Jesuit) known as Dakhani Beg, 
son of John Yutist. The author belonged to Aleppo, but 
came to India and settled at Shahjahanabad, and subsequently 
at Udaipur under the service of Rana Jagat Singh to whom 
he dedicated this work. 

A list of the drugs and medical ingredients with their 
equivalents in Portuguese is given at the beginning of the 
copy. 

4. A splendid old copy of the Quran beautifully illumi¬ 
nated at the beginning, once in the possession of the celebrated 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, the first prime minister of the 
Emperor Akbar. A note explaining the way of taking omen 
from the Koran is written in the handwriting of the Khan 
Khanan on the last folio of the MS. Another note at the 
beginning is in the handwriting of Muhammad Salih, the well- 
known author of the Amal-i-Salih, and a distinguished historian 
of Shah Jahan’s time. 

5. A very old copy (apparently written in the fourteenth 
century) of tho ninth volume of the well-known history, by 
‘Izzuddin Abul Husain asli-Shaibani known as Ibn-i-Athir, 
who died in 630 A.H. 

6. A rare and unique collection of the ten valuable 
treatises (all autographs) by the following ten eminent ‘Ulamas 
of the 10th century A.H.. who composed these works at the 
request of the distinguished Wazir ‘Ah Shir Nawa’i (dated A.H. 
906) for the Qazi of Samarkand, who requested the Wazir 
to send him specimens of their learning, particularly of 
tho subjects in which each of them was supposed to be a 
master. The collection consists of Arabic treatises with a 
Turkish poetical version of the Chilli! Hadis of Jami (died 
898 A.H.) by the Wazir himself. 

(a) A treatise in Arabic on theology, by Saifuddin 

Ahmad Taftazani. 

(b) A treatise in Arabic on the Science of tradition, by 

Amir Jamaluddin Ataullah-al-Husaini, died 926 
A.H. 

(c) A treatise in Arabic on the excellence of learning 

and learned men, by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz bin Muhammad 
bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Abhari. 

(i d ) A treatise in Arabic on the various readings of the 
Quran, by Hafiz Nasiruddin Qari. 

(e) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, Theology and Science, 
by Kamaluddin Shirwani, died 905 A.H. 

(/) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, by Amir ‘Ataullah 
Mashhadi, died 913 A.H. 

(ff) A treatise in Arabic on Theology, by ‘Ogman. 
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(h) A short commentary on a portion (Mabhap-i-Aghlat- 
i-Hiss) of Sharh-i-Mawaqif, by Burhanuddin ‘Ataul- 
lah ar-Razi, died 902 A.H. 

(i) A commentary in Arabic on ‘Arba'in-i-Navavi, better 

known as the Hadig of Jibrail, by Fasihuddin 
Ni?ami, died 917 A.H. 

(;) A Turkish poetical version of the Chihil Hadib of 
Jami, by ‘Ali Shir, died 906 A.H 

7. As-Sirat-l-Mustaqim wa Mukhalifat-i-Ahl-il-Jahim, a 
controversial work against the Christians and the Jews, by 
Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad bin Abdul Halim bin Abd-al-Salam bin 
Taimiyah (died 728 A.H.)—a very rare work, of which the only 
other known copy is in the Berlin Library. 

Other interesting manuscripts will be noted in a later 
and detailed report. In conclusion, the Officer-in-charge of the 
Search wishes to express his satisfaction with the valuable 
work done by Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad; the first travelling 
Maulavi of the Society; Maulavi Hasir Razavi, the second 
travelling Maulavi; and Moulavi Abdul Hamid, the resident 
Maulavi. 


Search for Bardic Chronicles. 

In the annual report for the year 1908 it is stated that 
“ during the year Major Baldock resigned his office and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Sudhakar Dvivedi, of the Benares Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, was appointed to supervise and direct this collection of MSS. 
No further progress has been reported.” In fact nothing was 
done during the year under review, and very little during the 
four years since the receipt of the Government of India’s letter 
requesting the Asiatic Society to submit a preliminary report 
on the conservation of Bardic MSS. 

The President, Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., requested 
Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Sh&strl to submit a note 
on the subject. The note was considered in the February Council 
and Pandit Shastrl was appointed to take charge of the work. 
He travelled in Gujrat and Rajputana for two months, from 18th 
September to 18th November, visiting Jaipore, Jodhpore, and 
Baroda, interesting chiefs and leading men of Rajputana and 
Gujrat in the work. At Jaipore the Prime Minister, Nawab 
Sahib, permitted the Shastrl to see all the Tbfikur Sahibs 
then residing at the city. The old class Thakur Sahibs, 
who took a pride in their Bardic songs, were all grateful to the 
Government of India for undertaking a conservation of their 
national history which no single State could do with thorough* 
ness, and promised their entire support. The younger genera¬ 
tion of Thakur Sahibs, who did not take muck interest in these 
old-world ballads, were roused to a sense of responsibility in 
this matter and promised to collect their family songs, and to 
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make them over to the Shastrl when he would come again. 
The Maharaja of Baroda took a personal interest in the Bardic 
chronioles, granted the Shastrl a private interview, and pro- 
' mised to help him in collecting Marhatta and Gujrati ballads in 
Gujrat and Katiawar. His Be van, Mr. R. C. Butt, introduced 
the Shastrl to leading men in these provinces and promised 
him every support. It was very little known at the time that 
Mr. Butt would so soon be snatched away from his new sphere 
of activity by the cruel hand of death. Munshi Jagamohanlal, 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Ulwar, introduced the 
Shastrl to au All-India Conference of literary men, then sitting 
at Baroda; and Sampat Rao Gaikwar, the Maharaja’s brother, 
introduced him to all scholars that take an interest in this 
branch of National Literature. 

At Jodhpore the Barbar under the advice of the enlight¬ 
ened Rao Bahadur Sukdevaprasad, C.I.E., senior member of 
the Mehakuma Khas, undertook the collection and even the 
publication of the Bardic songs by their own agency and at 
their own cost under the expert supervision of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Shastrl was requested to tell them defi¬ 
nitely what is to be done, and he submitted a note which they 
approved, and according to which they issued orders, and 
appointed men for the collection of Bardic songs throughout 
their dominions. The Maharaja himself took a personal inter¬ 
est in the matter, and in a private interview assured the Shastrl 
that his government is prepared to do everything to further 
the object of the Government of India. 

The Bardic songs are very little understood outside the 
provinces of Rajputana and Gujrat. Chakur Sahib Bhur 
Singji of Malsisar in Sekhavati, a nobleman thoroughly conver¬ 
sant with this branch of literature, gave the Shastrl every oppor¬ 
tunity of learning and understanding the Bardic songs, pre¬ 
sented him with all books necessary for understanding them, 
and granted him long interviews and introduced him to the 
best and the most learned bards living at Jaipore. The Shastrl 
is grateful to him for all the enlightened trouble he took for him, 
and records publicly the appreciation of his work. At his 
instance, Thakur Sahib KeSari Singji. of Acrol, placed at 
his disposal the valuable collection of Bardic works belonging 
to his family and freely allowed him to take copies. Mahama- 
hopadhyaya MorardS-nji, a member of the Mehakuma Kh&s of 
Jodhpore,* a Carana by caste and himself a bard of superior 
abilities, regarded as one of the foremost men in Jodhpore, was 
really delighted to find that the Government of India is taking an 
interest in what he considered ag the property of fiis own caste, 
and did everything to make the collection of Bardic collection in 
Marwar a success. Pandit Ramnath Ratnu, a member of 
Kishenghar Council, who was living with Thakur Sahib of 
Malsisar, and who has written a history of Rajputana from 
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Bardic sources, gave much valuable assistance and advice and 
promised to help the Shastrl at Kishenghar when he would 
go there. Barhat Balabux, of Hanutia, promised to do any 
amount of editing work for the Asiatic Sooiety. He has de¬ 
voted his whole life in the collection and elucidation of Bardic 
history in R&jputana. Munski Deviprasad, an officer in the 
reserved list of the Jodhpur Darbar, was deputed by that 
Durbar to accompany the Shastrl wherever he went. The 
Munshi’s family migrated from Delhi to Bhopal, from Bhopal 
to A j mere, and from Ajmere to various States in Raj put ana. 
His accurate and extensive knowledge of history written 
in Persian, and the keen interest he feels in the antiquities, 
archajology, and ethnology of Rajputana was of great service 
to the Shastrl. Pandit Tukaram Vaman Saligram, with whose 
assistance Mr. Akworth made his now classic collection of 
Marhatta ballads, has made another collection of more than 60 
such ballads, and is prepared to place his whole collection at the 
disposal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under certain condi¬ 
tions. Ram Ram Murtanda Bhamburkur head clerk to the 
Private Secretary of the Maharaja of Gaikwar, has made a very 
respectable collection of the Marhatta ballads of the Gaikwar 
family, and is likely to publish them at the cost of the Gaikwar’s 
Government. 

The difficulty of the collection of the Bardic chronicles lies 
in the fact that the greater portion of them are still handed 
down by the word of the mouth. The written literature is 
not even a third of the oral. The bards are proverbially bad 
caligraphists. The little that they have written is illegible to 
otjhers. It requires to have the services of trained scribes to 
write these songs in legible Nagri, keeping each word distinct 
from the other. Copying the songs, therefore, K not only di fficu It 
but very costly. But thanks to the interest taken by Mal- 
sisar and other noblemen, such scribes can, with a little search, 
be had in many parts of Rajputana. Two such scribes have 
been already employed by the Shastrl to copy out Suraj- 
prakasa by Karan Idana, a classical work on the history of 
Rajputana written about 200 years ago, and the Bardic 
chronicles of the family of Acrol in Jaipore, or what is called 
the Balabhadrot family. 

The area which is to be explored for the purposes of the 
conservation of Bardic chronicles is bounded on the north by 
Delhi, on the south by the Krisna, on the east by Behar, 
and on the west by the Indus. There is no knowing that Bar¬ 
dic chronicles do not exist beyond these limits. The meaning of 
the word Rajput is very vague. If it means anything definite 
it means any ruling family of high caste. A Rajput can¬ 
not subsist without a Carana. The Carana lives with the Raj¬ 
put, shares all his weals and woes and by his songs keeps him 
straight, rouses his spirits in moments of depression, and keeps 
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him in the path of duty. The Rajput gives him land, 
villages, horses, camels, shawls, ornaments, and so forth. Great 
chiefs often grant him Lakh-pasao, i.e ., movable and immovable 
property worth a lac of rupees, sometimes for one song only. 
Mahamahopadhaya Morardanji received such Lakh-pasaos three 
times. His grandfather Bahkidas was granted Lakh-pasao 
twice in his life but was three times expelled the country for 
songs which too severely criticised the reigning princes’ actions. 
In Marwar alone the Carans enjoy the revenue of nearly 3SO 
villages with an income of over two lacs of rupees. 

But the Carans are not the only people that write verses 
in Rajput ana. There is a song to the effoct that they are 
clever people and they attach themselves to Rajput alone, 
while Bhats write songs for all classes of men. The Bhats 
seem to bo the older people than Carans. They are very 
jealous of the Carans. While Carans say that they keep the 
Rajput straight, the Bhats say that they lead them astray. 
The Bhats had very great influence over the Rajputs during 
the earlier centuries of the Muhammadan rule. Witness the 
Prithvirajrasa, written by Cand Kavi, who was a Bliat. One 
of his descendants, Suradas, the contemporary of Akbar, is still 
regarded as a great poet in Western India. The Bhats say 
that they are Brahmins, the Carans claim a divine descent. 
They think that they were descended from the celestial song¬ 
sters, Carans. 

Besides Bhats and Carans there are Badoas, the genealo¬ 
gists, who keep the genealogies of all castes; they also write 
songs in honour of their clients. The Dhulies or drummers, who 
live by beating drums on all ceremonial occasions, also write 
historic songs. Blr Bhan, an old Bardic work, was written by a 
Dhuli. Sevakas, a class of Sakadvlpi Brahmanas, who officiate 
in the religious ceremonies of the Jains, also compose Bardic 
songs. In some parganas of Marwar these are very influential. It 
sometimes so happens that Rajputs themsloves are writers, and 
their compositions are certainly valuable. Maharaja Man Sing, 
of Jodhpur, who led an eventful life during tho first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, was not only a patron of bards, but 
he was a bard himself. The Brahmins also do compose. They 
compose not only in vernacular but also in Sanskrit. Ajitodaya 
and Abhayodaya, describing the warlike operations of A jit Sing 
and Avaya Sing, Rajas of Marwar in the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century, are written by a Brahmin poet, and are, to all 
intents and purposes. Bardic chronicles. 

Not only Hindus but Jains also compose.- Among the 
Bardic chroniclers there are mfiany Jaina Banias. The Jaina 
monks, too, compose songs. The Rasas in Gujrat, from which 
Mr. Forbes drew Ills materials for the Rasmala, and the Dhads in 
Rajputana, have been found in Jain UpaSrayas. The Dh&ds are 
not always Bardic, but they often contain Bardic songs. Nearly 
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300 Dh&ds have recently been published by Pandit Ramkaran 
of the historical Duptar of Jodhpur. 

In the Muhammadan State of Tonk and in Bharatpore there 
are Mahammadan Bhats who compose Bardic songs. 

In the Marhatta country the Bardic songs or Povadas are 
composed by a caste called Gandh&lis. The great Sivaji im¬ 
mediately after storming the fort of Singhar sent for a Gan- 
dh&li and asked him to write a Povada. Povada is still extant. 
It is a long and spirited ballad in which Sivaji is the hero. The 
Launias are generally love songs, but they often celebrate histori¬ 
cal incidents. Anandafandi is a well-known writer of Launias. 
The Katftrs sung or recited rapidly like the whirl of a sword are 
also iiistorical songs among the Marhattas. 

From the above it will be plain that these songs are written 
in Marhatti, Gujrati, Hindi, and in all the various dialects of 
Rajputana, but the Rajputs and the Bards of Rajputana 
invariably say that their songs are either in Pingal or in Dingal. 
Pihgal is a well-known word. It is the name of the first and 
most colebratod writer in Sanskrit on Prosody. From his name 
the art of Prosody has come to be termed Pingal. In Rajput&n& 
all songs in religious, amorous, and descriptive subjects are said 
to be Pingal, and all Bardic historical songs Dingals. It was 
extremely difficult to understand the difference between the two. 
Some say the distinction is that of style, others again that the 
distinction is in versification only, and every one is prepared to 
support this theory by facts. What is called Dingal by one 
scholar is called Pingal by another. I was told at Jaipur that 
the great work entitled VamSabhaskara composed at Bundi by 
Barhat Surajmal, recently published from Jodhpur in nine 
volumes, is composed in the best Dingal, but at Jodhpur it is re¬ 
garded as Pingal. But it is believed that the explanation of Din¬ 
gal as given by Maliamohopadhyay Morardanji is most reason-, 
able. He says that its substratum is Marubhasa or Marwari, 
which is an Ungad bhas§,, unpolished language. He compares it 
with Dagar, a stone in its natural state, or a lump of earth. It 
takes words from Sanskrit, various Prakrits, and various 
vernaculars, but corrupts them in an awful manner to suit the 
rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, and what is oalled Varnamaitrl or 
similarity of sounds. The rules of versification are the same in 
Pingal as in Dingal. The style also is the same. So according to 
Morardan, it is a language current among the bards based upon 
Marwari in which Sanskrit, Prakrit, and vernacular words are 
corrupted to suit the ear. As an instance of the corruption, he 
says that the word Dagar has been corrupted into Dingal to alli¬ 
terate with Pingal. Though it is an Ungad bbftsa, unpolished lan¬ 
guage, it has many kosas or dictionaries. The Hamblr Nfirna- 
m&l& is learnt by rote by every bard. A copy of the Pingal- 
kosa, a more recent work, has been secured for the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and a larger kosa work of two C&rana, 
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father and son, containing 1,000,000 words is to be found at 
Jodhpur. 

It would be a serious omission not to mention the name of 
Rev. Dr. Macalister of Jaipur who most generously gave, in 
perpetual loan, the collection he had made of Hindi MSS. to 
the Society. It contains one very valuable Bardic MS., 
namely, a collection of Vats. The historical literature of 
Rajputana is classified according to its degree of credibility 
into (I) Khyats, well known, historical (II) Vats, known as 
facts, may be historical or not (III) Danta-katha, legends of 
uncertain credibility (IV) Gup, story-telling, known to be 
incredible. 

Though it is an Ungad bhasa or an unpolished language the 
gifted Brahmana of the historical Duftar, Ramkaran, has pre¬ 
pared a very useful grammar of the Marubhasa which forms the 
substratum of the Dingal. 

The importance of these Bardic chronicles lies in the his¬ 
torical information they afford. Dates are often given, but 
oftener not given. But they can always be ascertained, and 
sometimes very accurately, from Persian sources. The histori¬ 
cal information shows the Hindu side of the question, and unless 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan side of every historical prob¬ 
lem is carefully weighed, a true history of India cannot be 
written. For the history of Rajputana these chronicles very 
often afford the only reliable information. 

But the editing of these songs and these chronicles is a 
work of great difficulty. Each song should be preceded by 
the historical incident which gives rise to the song, and should 
be followed by a literary commentary, as the Dingal is a very 
difficult language, and as sometimes words, current when the 
songs were written, have become obsolete or obsolescent. In 
the current language of Rajputana the songs should have two 
commentaries, the Vatartha and the Aksarartha, ».e., the histori¬ 
cal commentary and the word-for-word commentary. The diffi¬ 
culty of making these commentaries is enhanced by the fact 
that similar and same names are often found in Rajput history. 
But fortunately Thakur Sahib Bhursimgji of Malsisar has 
set an example how these difficulties are to be overcome. He 
has published a work entitled Vividhasamgraha containing much 
Bardic matter with well-ascertained historic incident for each 
song. It is very useful. It is sure to be a guide to future 
editors, but it wanted a literary commentary, and he has print¬ 
ed off, and is about to publish, a real Bardic work entitled the 
Mahar&n& -YaSahprak&Sa with both historical and literary com¬ 
mentary in easy Hindi. 

The collection of Bardic chronicles, written and oral, and 
their publication in critical editions is, what is thought of in the 
present report. Their translation into English would be a ques¬ 
tion of time. 
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In view of the interest evinced by the chiefs and the lead* 
ing families of Raj put ana and Gujrat, it is desirable that the 
work in search of Bardic chronicles should be continued, and 
if other states follow the example set by the enlightened Darbar 
of Jodhpur, the work will be easy and less costly, and the 
Government of India would earn the gratitude of their Hindu 
subjects for their endeavour to preserve the historical literature 
of Western India, as they have done by the conservation of 
Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. 


The Report having been read, and some copies having 
been distributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Vice-President, delivered an address. 


Annual Address, 1900. 

Gentlemen, 

During the last four years, it has been my privilege to ad¬ 
dress the Society thrice on the occasion of our annual gatherings. 
Twelve months ago, when at the end of the second term of my 
office as President 1 reviewed the history of the Society during 
the last quarter of a century, I hoped, in the year following, to 
listen to a learned and brilliant discourse from my distinguished 
friend Sir Thomas Holland. The absence of Sir Thomas Hol¬ 
land, however, has deprived us not only of his able guidance 
but also of what would undoubtedly have proved one of the 
most striking of our long series of Presidential addresses. No 
one regrets more keenly than Sir Thomas himself his inability 
to address us this evening, and it is at his special request that 1 
have undertaken to review in brief outline the present position 
of the Society, and the progress of our work during the past 
year, and I trust I may claim your indulgence, however im¬ 
perfect the execution of my task may be. 

The first point upon which one naturally feels tempted to 
dwell on such an occasion, is the steady continuance of our 
material prosperity. The growth of the numerical strength of 
the Society, to which I referred on the last occasion, has been 
maintained with undiminished vigour. In fact, during the last 
six years the strength of the Society has been increased by 
nearly forty per cent. We are indebted to the members of the 
Medical profession, in a considerable measure, for this aooession 
of strength. It is a matter of some satisfaction that the 
Counoil has now found it possible to provide a special grant for 
the formation of a Reference Medical Library, and the sum of 
Rs. 3,000, sanctioned for this purpose, will be spent in the 
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course of the present and the next year. I trust 1 may be 
permitted to express the hope that this allotment will be regar¬ 
ded as a practical proof of the desire of the Council to meet the 
special needs of one of the most important sections of the 
Society, and I feel no doubt that if a larger number of members 
is attracted to the Society by the formation of a Reference 
Library and by reason of the satisfactory arrangements made by 
our enthusiastic Medical Secretary I)r. Rogers for the supply of 
medical periodicals, a still more liberal grant would be found 
possible in future years. 

The most important point in connection with the internal 
administration of the Society during the last year, is the 
decision about the creation of Fellowships, to be conferred 
solely in recognition of literary and scientific work. It cannot 
be denied that a membership of the Asiatic Society does not 
import any recognition of original work, and as such, has little 
or no attraction to the modest scholar whose main object iB the 
advancement of knowledge. To alter the constitution of the 
Society so as to restrict admission only to persons distinguished 
for research, would obviously narrow the field of supply, and 
might, indeed, in a brief space of time, prove suicidal. On the 
other hand, if the prestige and reputation of the Society are to 
be maintained undiminished, the object can be attained only by 
the enrolment, as members, of distinguished workers in the 
different branches of historical, philological, and scientific acti¬ 
vity. With the formation, however, of important departments 
of State, devoted to the furtherance of scientific research in 
special branches, with the simultaneous increase in the number 
of special societies for the promotion of different branches of 
knowledge, and with increased facilities for the publication of 
original researches of any degree of value and importance,’it 
would be idle to expect that any considerable proportion of the 
»©search carried on in this country should, as it was a centurj 
ago, be communicated for the first time to the learned work 
through the medium of our publications. The practical mono¬ 
poly which we then enjoyed in this respect, has long since 
disappeared, and if we desire Rtill to attract to our ranks the 
bost amongst the original workers in this country, we must be 
prepared to create a distinction which would be valued as a 
recognition of merit by people engaged in the task of widening 
the bounds of knowledge. The fellowships which have now 
been instituted, and the first appointments to which will be 
made to-night, will, I trust, prove the means of adding substan¬ 
tially to our strength. The success of the-experiment will 
depend entirely upon the wisdom with which it is conducted. 
If we never forget, that these fellowships are to be conferred 
solely in recognition of historical, philological, or scientific work, 
irrespective of personal considerations of rank and position, if 
in other words, we always jealously seek in this matter to 
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maintain the reputation of the Society as a learned body, I am 
confident that the distinction will be regarded as worthy of 
attainment by all scientific workers in our ranks. 

There is only one other matter relating to the internal 
management of the Society to which I must make a passing 
reference before 1 deal with the work of the year. Our building, 
now more than a century old, has proved to the members of this 
generation a costly and burdensome inheritance. We are 
indebted to Mr. Burkill for the advance which has been made 
with the scheme of a new building for the Society, which might 
prove adequate for our growing needs, and might at the same 
time prove a source of income for the maintenance and 
expansion of our legitimate work. The land on which our 
present building stands, received by us as a gift from the 
Government, is an asset of considerable value, and if it is 
properly laid out, there can be no question that a profitable 
building scheme may be developed. In matters, however, 
where large sums of money are involved, and an unprofitable 
investment may lead to financial disaster, we must necessarily 
proceed with caution. I trust, however, t hat the scheme now in 
hand will shortly be placed on a thoroughly sound financial basih 

In the course of the last twelve months, we have lost from 
our ranks two distinguished workers to whose memory a 
passing tribute is imperatively called for on an occasion like 
this. By the death of Sir George King, we have lost one 
of our brilliant members whose writings have considerably 
enhanced the reputation of the Society. He was not only a 
devoted worker in the field of Indian Botany, but deliberately 
chose our publications for the communication of many of his 
iesearches to the learned world, and his monumental work on 
the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, of which one instalment 
was published so late as May last, will long be remembered 
as one of the most notable contributions to our Journal in 
recent years. Hr. Theodor Bloch, who joined the Society 
about 13 years ago, and was for some yoars its Philological 
Secretary, has been cjut away in the prime of life, while in the 
pursuit of important researches in the field of Indian History 
and antiquities. He was a scholar of extraordinarily varied 
attainments, and an examination of his published works proves 
conclusively how heavy a loss has been caused by his premature 
death to investigations in the field of Indian Archaeology. 

I shall now turn for a moment to a brief review of the 
activities of our members in the different domains of research 
during the last twelve months. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the papers contributed are, on the whole, of a high 
standaid of excellence and will tend to maintain the reputation 
of the Society. 

In the field of Sanskrit studies, we had an important 
paper from Mr. Ambicacharan Sen, of a somewhat controversial 
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character. Mr. Sen has been engaged in systematically in¬ 
vestigating the history of the Hero-Gods of the Rig Veda, and in 
the present paper which deals with Trita, he has arrived at a 
conclusion different from that of Professor Macdonell of 
Oxford. Mr. Sen maintains that this so-called Hero-God was a 
human being, whereas the learned Oxford Professor regards him 
as a personification of fire or lightning. The question is 
obviously of considerable interest from an anthropological point 
of view, and the grounds of the respective theories deserve a 
fresh examination and comparison. 

In the field of historical research, we had a number of 
important papers beginning with the Buddhistic period and 
terminating with comparatively recent times. Mr. Nanda Lai 
Doy deals with the monastery at Bikramsila where the last 
Buddhist University in the Kingdom of Magadh was founded 
and maintained. He inclines to the conclus’on that the 
University was established about the middle of the eighth 
century of the Christian era, a view which remains to be 
supported by independent testimony. Mahamahopadhvaya 
Haraprasad Sastii and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan have 
also made notable contributions in the field of Buddhistic 
research. The former lias discovered a new manuscript of the 
Buddha Charitain Nepal, which supplies many defects in manu¬ 
scripts hitherto available. He has also brought to light an 
unknown epic by the famous Buddhist author Aswaghose. Dr. 
Satis Chandra has given an account of a large number of 
Sanskrit works on Grammar, Prosody and Lexicography which 
have been recovered from Tibet. It is now clear beyond 
reasonable doubt that the Tibetan Monks continued their task 
of translation of Sanskrit works quite as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century, and if wo can induce a sufficient number 
of Sanskrit scholars to undertake the study of Tibetan, we are 
sure to recover from Tibetan sources valuable Sanskrit works 
which have long disappeared from this country. 

When we come down to more modern times,* we have 
interesting historical questions examined in several papers by 
well-known members of the Society. Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerjee traces the history of Saptagram or Satgaon from tin 4 
time of its conquest by the Mahomedans to the period of the 
Portuguese Settlement. To this paper is appended a valuable 
note by Dr. Bloch in which he edits an inscription not included 
among those deciphered by the late Profesor Blochmann. Babu 
Rakhal Das Banerjee has also discussed the Mathura inscriptions 
in the Indian Museum, Clip true reading and import of which 
had previously led to some difference of opinion among well- 
known scholars. Babu Manomohan Chakravarti, who has for 
many years past made a special study of problems connected 
with" the early history of Bengal, has given us valuable articles 
on the temples of Bengal, and has also dealt with several disputed 
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and doubtful events during the early Mahomedan period, spe¬ 
cially problems connected with the five successive capitals of 
Bengal during Mahomedan Rule. The only other paper in this 
department which demands prominent mention is the Memoir 
of Dr. Ross on Birds in Turki, Manchoo and Chinese. Our 
enthusiastic Philological Secretary also invited the attention 
of the members of the Society to the life and writings of the 
Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros, the value of whose work as 
that of a pioneer in the field of Tibetan research can never be 
over-estimated, and we are anxiously awaiting the publication 
of the unique work on Tibetan vocabulary by the Hungarian 
scholar which has been undertaken by Dr. Ross and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushan. 

In the domain of Pure and Applied Science, we have had a 
number of important papers. Professor Syamadas Mookerjee 
has continued his researches on the theory of Osculating Conics, 
which contain the germs of a general theory of great importance 
and wide application. In the field of Chemistry, we had papers 
of practical importance from Mr. Hooper and Babu Bidhu 
Bhusan Dutt, the latter of whom has analysed the constituents 
of two well-known famine foods. In the field of Zoology, there 
were valuable notes by I)r. Annandaleand Mr. Chowdhuri, while 
Dr. Travers Jenkins gaye us an interesting discourse on Sea- 
fishing. To these must be added the Monograph on Sea snakes 
by Major Wall, published as a Memoir during the course of the 
year. In the department of Botany, we had more than one 
paper likely to prove to be of great practical importance. Of 
these, the most important aie the contributions of Mr. 
Leake on Indian Cottons and of Mr. Stebbing on a peculiar 
kind of parasites destructive of oaks in the Himalayas. We 
had also interesting notes by Mr. Burkill on varieties of the 
Lemon oil grass, and on two well-known Indian drugs. To these 
must be added an elaborate paper by Professor Bruhl in which 
he examines the subject of recent plant immigrants into Bengal. 
In the department of Anthropology, there were only two papers, 
but both of them of very special interest. Dr. Annandale and 
Mr. Pettigrew have both dealt with the subject of the theory 
of souls, the former among the Malay as and the latter amongst 
the people of Manipore in North Eastern India. A comparison 
of the two papers brings into prominence the fundamentally 
distinct notions on the subject which prevail amongst people in 
different grades of civilization, a distinction likely to be 
obscured, if not overlooked, when notions so widely different 
are sought to be represented by the same English word. 

I feel myself incompetent to review even in the barest 
outline the work of the Medical Section. But there is one 
Resolution of that section, which will, I am sure, meet with 
universal approval from all persons interested in the mitigation 
of the sufferings of humanity. That Resolution emphasises 
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the paramount necessity for the establishment of a propeily 
equipped sanitorium for the treatment of phthisis, a mode of 
treatment which has produced the most beneficial result in 
other civilized countries. This Resolution was presented by 
our President to His Excellency the Viceroy who is the Patron 
of our Society. 1 trust that, even in these times of financial 
stress, the complete fulfilment of the object in view will not be 
unduly delayed. One may, l hope without offence, further 
venture to maintain the opinion that if the major portion, if 
not the whole, of the funds raised for the purpose of a Marble 
Memorial to Her late Majesty the Queen Empress were devoted 
to the foundation of an institution for the amelioration of 
suffering humanity, it would be more consonant to the wishes 
of the people amongst whom the memory of the good Queen 
will ever be held in loving remembrance as that of the Mother 
of her beloved subjects. 

There are three other departments of activity in which 
notable work has been accomplished by members of the Society 
during the last twelve months. The publication of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Works in the Bibliotheca Indica has made steady 
progress throughout the year. In the branch of Sanskrit studies 
the most important publications undoubtedly are the editions 
of the ancient work on Ritual by Govila which have nearly been 
completed under the able editorship of Pundit Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankar who possesses a deep and wide knowledge of the vast 
literature on the subject. We have also made an important 
advance in the matter of publication of Jain Works, one of which 
dealing with the subject of Logic was composed in the eighth 
century and is being edited by Dr. Satis Chandra, whilst the 
other dealing with the life and teaching of Santinath, the 
famous Jain Saint, is being edited by Munindra Bijoy. In the 
department of Arabic studies, where our members, in recent 
years, have not indicated the same measure of activity as in the 
department of Sanskrit studies, we have, I am glad to be able 
to say, evidence of solid work well advanced or accomplished. 
The most important is undoubtedly the edition brought out 
by Dr. Ross of Abu Turab’s History of Guzrat. The work 
appears to have been composed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century and gives a valuable account of the history of Bahadur 
Shah, his wars with Humayun and the conquest of Guzrat 
by Akbar. Other historical works of considerable importance 
have also been pushed forward during the year. Of these, I 
need only mention the translations of the Akbarnama and Ma- 
asir-ul-Umara by an ex-president of the Society, Sir. Beveridge. 
The former deals with the history of the reign of Akbar by his 
great minister Abdul Fazl, and the latter gives the bio¬ 
graphies of the great Amirs of the Indian Empire from the 
beginning of the reign of Akbar to the end of the 17th cen¬ 
tury. Both the works are valuable as authorities upon the 
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most brilliant period of Mogul rule in this oountry, and it is 
to be trusted, that the completion of these translations will not 
be further delayed. 

The search for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic manuscripts 
lias been sedulously pursued during the year just brought to a 
close. It has some time been supposed, even by well-informed 
people, that as the search for Sanskrit manuscripts has been 
vigorously carried on now for a quarter of a century, wo can 
only hope in future to come across duplicates of well-known 
works, and the discovery of unknown treasures can hardly be 
expected. How erroneous such an opinion is, is amply 
illustrated by the success which has attended the labours of 
Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri in this direction, in the course of 
the last twelve months, the Sastri has been able to secure from 
Benares two extensive collections of manuscripts formerly 
owned by two families of well-known pandits and manuscript 
collectors. It will necessarily take many years before these 
collections, which have been catalogued, are minutely examined 
and their contents made available to Sanskrit scholars. It is 
sufficient to state on the present occasion that they include a 
copy of the Mahabharat, portions of the Shivapuran, commen¬ 
taries on the Upanishads, a new commentary on the Purvn 
Mimansa and a Khaiva commentary on the Bhagabadgita 
These and the other manuscripts require careful scrutiny, and 
it is a matter for regret that amongst the younger generation of 
Sanskrit scholars, we have not got a sufficient number of trained 
and enthusiastic workers, ready to devote themselves to the 
difficult task of appraising the new materials brought to light. 
It is manifest that the publication of complete editions ol those 
works must take many years, even if funds arc ever forth¬ 
coming. But it is quite practicable to have full summaries of 
the contents of the new works, indicating adequately the points 
of divergence fiom existing works or commentaries on the same 
subject, and it would not be much to our credit if work of this 
description is indefinitely delayed. 

The search for Arabia and Persian manuscripts has also 
been energetically conducted during the year, and a large 
number of manuscripts, representing almost every branch of 
literature and science, has been secured, several of which are 
distinctly interesting from an Indian point of view. Of these, 
the most notable is a splendid copy of the Koran beautifully 
illuminated, which originally belonged to the first Prime 
Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and subsequently passed 
into the possession of a distinguished historian of the time 
of Shah Jehan. Here also it is obviously impossible, with the 
limited funds at our disposal, to hope for the early publication 
of any considerable portion of the new works brought to light, 
and what is urgently needed is a full and detailed account 
v of works hitherto unpublished. 
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There is only one other topic to which I would briefly 
invite your attention this evening before I bring my address 
to a close. For several years past, we have had at our dis¬ 
posal the sum granted by the Government for the search of the 
Bardic chronicles of the Rajputs. We have hitherto found it 
impossible to make any satisfactory arrangement even for a 
preliminary hui vey of t he work to be undertaken. Fortunate¬ 
ly, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri, on his retirement 
from the Principals hip of the Sanskrit College, found it possible' 
to devote his time to an enquiry into this fascinating subject, 
and the offer of his services was gladly accepted by the Society. 
He travelled in (Jujrat uni Rajputana for two months last year, 
and the information collected by him furnishes a tolerably 
accurate idea of the nature and extent of the work to be accom¬ 
plished. It is beyond dispute that many of these chronicles 
have, from time to time, been reduced to writing, but many 
more still exist only in the form of ballads and songs in the 
memory of professional and hereditary Bards, scattered through¬ 
out the various Rajput States. What is required, therefore, is 
not merely to collect manuscripts, more or less accurate, of the 
chronicles, but to take down and reduce to writing the ballads 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation 
W ork of this description has been undertaken and accomplished 
in other civilized countries, notably in England, Scotland, and 
Denmark. In Denmark, as is well-known the distinguished 
scholar Grrundtvig was enabled to make a collection of ancient 
popular ballads fairly complete and representative of the 
national character, only by meam of national help. All 
Denmark combined to help him in his labours, and school¬ 
masters and clergymen in retired nooks where tradition longest 
lingers, actively engaged themselves in taking down ballads from 
the mouths of the people. If, therefore, we are to undertake 
a complete collection of the Bardic chronicles of Rajputana, we 
must have a systematic organisation for reducing to writing 
the ballads as they are recited bv the Bards, and obviously 
this can be accomplished successfully only with the active co¬ 
operation of the Rajput Chiefs themselves. If this work is 
accomplished, as 1 trust it may, we shall have collected first¬ 
hand materials for a proper appreciation of the history and an¬ 
tiquities of one of the most important and interesting branches 
of the Indian race. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the study of the materials when collected, must prove to be a 
task not wholly free from linguistic difficulties, as the 
chronicles, whether reduced, to writing or recited from mouth 
to mouth, are not composed in one uniform dialect. This, 
however, is a matter which ought not to stand in the way of 
an early and a systematic effort to collect and preserve the 
materials which may otherwise disappear, and become irre¬ 
coverable before the lapse of many vears. 
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I trust I have said enough to convince people unacquaint¬ 
ed with the precise nature of the work in which our members 
are engaged, that the field for research in Indian history, 
philology, antiquities and science, is by no means restricted or 
exhausted. It may be conceded that discoveries of an epoch- 
making character cannot be made every twelve months, but 
there is no room for dispute that solid work on an extensive 
scale is accomplished by our workers from year to year, and in 
spite of their sustained effort, much remains yet to be accom¬ 
plished. Investigations into many a recondite problem of 
Indian history and of the development of different branches of 
the Indian race have yet to be undertaken and vigorously 
pushed forward, and scholarly men of the younger generation 
may rest assured that their labours in these fields will be amply 
repaid. It is not in the lot of every man to be a Jones or a 
Prinsep, but that is no reason why a modest scholar should lose 
heart and abandon a field where so many others before him 
have worked with profit in the cause of the advancement of 
knowledge. 




The Chairman announced the result of the election ot 
Officers and Members of Council for 1910 as follows *— 

President. 

T. H. D. La Touche, Esq., B.A. (Cantab), F.U S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyava, O.S.I., D.L 
D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

C. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.I)., C.I.E. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary .—G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 
Treasurer —D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary:—E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary :—I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 
Anthropological Secretary:—N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc.. 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 
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Joint Philological Secretary :—Maliamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Medical Secretary:—Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., I.M.S. 

Other Members of Council . 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

The Hon. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.R.O.S., D.P.H., I.M.S. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm wood, I.O.S. 

E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lieut.JColonel I). C. Phillott. 

The Chairman also announced that the following gentlemen 
were elected as Fellows of the Society by a majority of votes :— 
Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyava, C.S.I., M.A. 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.AS., F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A. F.L.S. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S.,F.R.S. 
D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P F.R.C S., I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., CI.E. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-one presentation^ were announced. 

The General Secretary reported:— 

1. That Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Bytheil, R.E., Lala Lajput 
Rai, Rev. J. Culshaw, and Babu Jadu Nath Sen had expressed 
a wish to withdraw from the Society. 
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2. That Babu Muksoodan Das and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
were dead. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members *— 

Ur. S. K. Sen , L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 115, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. W. Ii. Buchan , I.C.S., 
proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Captain F. 

H. Stewart, I.M.S.; Sri Ram Paplai , B. A., Extra Judicial Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, Delhi, proposed by Mir Nasir Ali Khan 
Bahadur, seconded by Mr. J. P. Thompson; Mr. Manahar Lai , 
M.A., Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
proposed by Dr. G. Thibaut, seconded by Lieut .-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott; Mr. Thomas Hanson Kingdon , proposed by Mr. W. R. 
Criper, seconded by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read 

1. Some remarks on Mundari Phonology and its treatments 
tn the Records of the Linguistic Surv> y of India. —By Rev. Me. 
C. Mehl. Communicated hy the Philological Secretary. 

2. The Rupee and Indian Prices.—By H. R. Perrott. 
(Communicated hy the General Secretary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

3. Lisu Tribes of Burma-China Frontier.—By A. Rose and 
J. Coggin Brown. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. Note on the strength of sulphuric acid solution used in 
secondary cells in India.—By E. P. Harrison, Ph.D. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number ot the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, tho 9th 
February, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present :— 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., 
Captain R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Captain D. McCay.I M.S., Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., 
Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., Captain H. B. Steen, I.M.S., Major 
JL. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 
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Visitors :- Mr. C. N. David, Captain A. E. J. Lister, 
I.M.S., Major E. A. Newman, I M.S., Dr. D. Pratt, Dr Atindra- 
natli Sen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw, I.M.S., showed a case of pneumothorax 
treated successfully by a new method, and one of stricture of 
the oesophagus treated by fibrolysin. 

Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., gave a demonstration of 
Direct Laryngotracheoscopy. 

The Honorary Medical Secretary announced that the Coun¬ 
cil had sanctioned the sum of Rs. 3,000 for the purchase of 
books for the Medical Reference Library. 

Lieut .-Colonel Nott, I.M.S., proposed, and Major O’Kinealy, 
I.M.S., seconded, a vote of thanks to the Council, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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The Hon. Dr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy, 
m.a , D.LnT., r-L.i)., Barrister-at-Law. 34, 
Elliott Road , Calcutta. 

Abdul-Kalnm Azad, Maulavi. Bombay. 

Abdul Latif, Sy**d, Deputy Magistrate. 
Patu'tkhali. 

Abdur Rahim, Maulavi. 51, TaltoUa Lane, 
( 1 ah nlta. 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi, District Sub-Registrar. 
Fundi a. 

Abdus Salam, Maulavi, m.a., Pi'esidency 
Magistrate. Calcutta. 

Abhaya Sankar Guha, Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. Noirgong . 

Abu Ahmed Ghuznavi. Mgmensingh, 

Abul Aas, Maulavi Sayid, Raees and Zemin¬ 
dar. Langar Tali, Bankipore. 

Abul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, m.a., Deputy 
Magistrate. Netrokona , My men singh. 

Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelum. 

Ahmud, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 3, Mau- 
lavis Lane, Calcutta. 

Akshaya Kumar Maitra, u.a., h.l. Rajshahi. 

Ali Bilgrani, Sayid, b.a., a.e.s.m,, f.u.s, 

Chudderghant , Hyderabad. 

Ali Huflsain Khan, Nawab. Lucknow. 

Allan, Dr. Alexander Smith, m.u. 3, Esp'an- 
adc, East, Calcutta. 
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R. 
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R. 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M. 

1909 Mar 3. 

R. 

1891 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

R 

i 

1893 Sept. 28. 

i 

R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1869 Dec 1. 

L.M. 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Fel>. 6. 

NR. 

1902 May 7. 

R. 


Ambica Churan Sen, i.c.s. (retired). 57, 
Lansdowne Road , Calcutta . 

Amrita Lai Bose, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Chandra Maitra’s Lane , Calcutta. 

Amrita Lai Sircar, Dr., f.c.s. 51, Sankari - 
tolla Lane , Calcutta. 

Araulya Cbaran Ghost Vidyabhusana. 66, 
Manicktolla Street , Calcutta . 

Anderson, Major Adam Rivers Steele, b.a., 
m.b., D.r.H., c.m.z.s., i.m.s. Europe. 

Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

♦Annandale, Nelson, d.sc., c.m.z.s., Superinten¬ 
dent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. \cutta. 

Ashgar, A. 8, European Asylum Lane , Cal - 

Ashton, Ralph Percy. 4, Fair lie Place , 
Calcutta. 

Ashutosh Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law. 47, 
OJd Bally gunge , Calcutta. 

*Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice, m.a., d.l., f.r.a.s., F.R.s.E., Judge, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid, Inspector 
of Registration. Dacca. 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.k. 
Ferlys Lodge , 29, Banbury Road , Oxfoid , 
England. 

Badri Das Goenka, b.a. 31, Banstolla Sheet, 
Calcutta. 

Baillie, Duncan Colvin, i.c.s., Member, Board 
of Revenue, North-West Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. Allahabad. 

Baker, His Honour Sir Edward Norman, 
K.o.R.i., i.c.s., Lieutenant-Governor of 

Bengal. Calcutta. 

Banawari Lala Chaudhuri, s.sc., Edin. 120, 
Loiver Circular Road , Calcutta. 

Ban Behari Kapur, Raja, c.s.i. Burdioan . 

Barker, Robert Arnold, M.r>., f.g.s. Fairfield , 
Oxford Road , Reading , Berkshire , England. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.c.s., Magistrate 
and Collector. Shillong. 

Barnes, James Hector, b.sc., f.i.o., f.c.s., Prin¬ 
cipal, Punjab Agricultural College, and 
Agricultural Chemist, Punjab Govt. Lyall - 
pur , Punjab. 

Barrow, John Rothney, Inspector of Schools. 
Jorhat , Assam. 

Bartlett, Edward William John. 4, Esplan¬ 
ade , East , Calcutta. 
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L.M. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 

’N.R. 

1898 June 1. 

R. 

1880 April 7 

N.R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

F.M. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1903 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

R. 

1908 Nov. 4 

N.R. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1895 July 8. 

; N.R. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

1909 Mar. 8 

R. 

1901 Jnly 6. 

R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

19o9 April 7. 

K. 

1908 July 1. 

N.R. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1907 July 8. 

N.R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1907 June 5. 

N.R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R. 

1901 Sept. 25. 

A. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 


Beatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd, b.a., c.r.K., 
i o.s, Europe . 

Bell, Charles Alfred, l.c.s. Gangtok, Sikkim. 

Bentley, Charles A., M.u., d.imi. Jalpaiguri. 

Bepin Behari Gupta. Hooghly College , Oh insura. 

Bepin Chandra Rai. Giridih , Ohota Nagpur. 

Bergthcil, Cyril. Sirseah, Mozujferpore. 

Beveridge, Henry, l.c.s. (retired). Pitfold , 
Shottermill , HcLslemere, Surrey , England. 

Bharat Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar, l.c.s. 
(retired). Allahabad. 

Bhawaiii lias Batra, Rai, m.a., Revenue 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State. Sri - 
nagar , Kashmir. 

Binoy Krishna Deb, Raja Bahadur. 
100-1, Grey Street , C alcntta . 

Birendra Nath Gliosli, Dr., l.m.s., Medical 
Practitioner. 109, College Street , Calcutta . 

Bisvosvar Bhattacliarji, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. Faridpur. 

Bodding, The Revd. P. O. Mahalpahari , red 
Rampore Ilaut , Sonthal Parganas. 

Bonerji Ratnakrishna Curran. 6, Parfc Street , 
GrtZf vi^a 

Bon ham-Carter, Norman, l.c.s. Shillong. 

Bradley-Birt, Francis Bradley, l.c.s. Khu'na. 

Brajalal Mukherjoe, m.a. 9, OZd Pos£ 

Street, (\itcutta. 

Brajendra Nath De, m.a., i.e s., Magistrate 
and Collector. Ohinsura. [Agra. 

Bramlcy, Percy, Superintendent of Police. 

Briz Mohan Goenka. 24, Banstolla Street , 
Calcutta. [Gooch Behar. 

Brojendra Nath Seal, m.a , Victoria College. 

Brown, Lieut .-Col. Edwin Harold, m.p., i.m.s. 
2, Alipur Road, Calcutta. 

Brown, John Coggin, b.bc., f.g.s., f.c.h., Assis¬ 
tant Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India. Tengyueh vid Bhamo. 

Brown, Percy, a.k.c.a., Government School 
of Art. Calcutta. 

Brown, William Barclay, l.c.s., District and 
Sessions Judge. Kamrup. 

Browning, Colin Harington, m.a, Shillong. 

Briihl, Paul Johannes, Civil Engineering 
College, feibpur, Howrah. [Europe. 

Buchanan, Lieut.-Col. Walter James, i.m.s. 

♦Burkill, Isaac Henry, m.a., Reporter on Eco¬ 
nomic Products to the Government of 
India. Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 

1896 .lan. 8. N.R. Bum, Richard, i.c.s. Gouda, Oude. 

1900 May 2. N.R. Butcher, Flora, m.d. C/o Messrs. Grindlay 

Groom & Co., Bombay. 

1898 Sept. 30. A. Cable, Sir Ernest, Kt. Europe. 

1906 Dec. 5. K. Caddy, Dr. Adrian, m.d. (Lond.), f.b.c.s. 

(Eng.), d.p.h., r.c.p.s. (Lond.). 2-2, Har¬ 
rington Street, Oalcutta. 

1906 July 4. A. Caddy, Dr. Arnold, m.d., f.r.c.s. Europe . 

1907 Apl. 3. R. Calvert, Major John Telfer, m.b., m.k.c.p., 

i.m.s. 14, Bussell Street , Oalcutta. 

1907 Mar 6. L M. Camaji Byramji Navroji Cama, b.a., bl.b, 
l.C.s. Ckhindwara. 

1901 Mai*. (5. N.R. Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.c.s., 

Magistrate and Collector. Haw irpur. 

1895 July 3. R. Carlyle, Robert Warrand, C.T.E., i.c.s., Seere- 
1 tary to the Government of India, Revenue 

I and Agriculture Department. Calcutta. 

1899 June 7. N.R. i Chandra Kumar Sarkar. Kawkanik, Moulmein. 
1901 Aug. 7. R. Chandra Nara^an Singh, liai Bahadur 82, 

Lansdoirne Road , Oalcutta. 

1906 Jan 3. R. * Chapman, John Alexander. 11, Loudon 

I Stteet, Calcutta. 

1901 July 6. N.R. | Charles, Albert Pendrill, U.A., I.c.s., Registrar, 

1 Court of Judicial Commissioner. Lucknow. 
1909 Feb. 3. N.R. | Cham Deb Banerjee, n.A., ll.b. Allahabad. 
1903 Sep. 23. E.M.ichinta Ito, Professor Dr. Engineering Ool - 
( lege , Tokyo, Japan. 

1907 July 3 R. ( Christie, William Alexander Kynoek, n.sc., 

pIi.d., Chemist, Geological Survey of India, 
i Calcutta . 

1909 No\. 3 j N R 1 Christophers, Capt. S. R., Research Labora- 
| tory. Kasauli. 

1906 Nov. 7. N.R Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.c.s. Postmaster 

General, Allahabad. 

1907 Dec. 4. R | Cohen, Rachel Nathaniel, m.b., f.r.c.s., Lady 

i Supdt., Lady Dufferin Victoria Hospital, 
i j Calcutta. 

1906.1ii h k | R Connor, Captain Frank Powell, f.r.c.s. (Eng.), 

, b.r.c.p. (Lond.), i.m.s,. Medical College. 

Calcutta. 

1908 Jan. 1. N.R. Conway-Poole, Capt. Ivan Maxwell, Indian 

i Army, Supply and Transport Corps. Pesha - 

, , war. 

1908 Nov. 4. N.R. | Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s., Lunatic Asylum. 

I Midnapur. 

1903 Aug. 26 R. j Copleston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 
I Stephen, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

1898 Juno 1. F.M. j Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 37, Rue des Grange, 
I Besangons ( Donls ), Pam, France. 
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Data of Election. 

1907 July 3. R Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superin¬ 

tendent, Geological Survey of India. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1908 Jan. 1. A. Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton. Europe. 

1901 June 5. R. Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, i.m.s., Civil 

Surgeon, ffughlt. 

1876 Mar. 1. F.M. Crawfurd, James, h.a., i.c.s. (retired). Thorn- 
wood , Eddington , Lanarkshire , Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 25 R. Criper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c., a.r.s.m. 
Konnayar , E.LU. 

1895 July .‘1. It. | Cumming, John Ghost, i.c.s. 8, Elysium Row, 
Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. N.R. Cunningham, John Arthur, r». a. Purulia. 

1908 Sept. 2. R. Cunningham, John Richard, M.A., Assistant 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

i 

1873 Dec 3. F.M. 1 Dames, Mansei Longwortli, i.c.s. (retired) 
Algeria , Enfield , Middlesex , England. 

1885 Nov. J. R. Damodar Das Barman. 55, Olive Sheet, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1904 Aug. 3. N.R. Dattalraya Balwant Parasnis. Satara. 

1906 Dec. 5. A. Deare, Major Benjamin Hobbs, m.k.C.S. (Eng.), 

Tj.k.c.p. (Loud.), d.p.ii. (Cantab.), i.m.s. Eu¬ 
rope. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R. j DeCourcy, William Bleunerhasset. Silrhar 

P.O.. 0 a char. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Dentitli, Arthur William, i.c.s. Gooch Bchar. 

1909 Mar. 3. R Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari, Hon, M.A., B,r<. 

13, Jeliapara Lane , Calcutta. 

1898 .Ian. 5 F.M | Dods, William Kane, C'o Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 
1906 Dec 5. N.R. Donnan, Major William, Indian Army, Ex- 
i aminer of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Lucknow. [ Madras . 

1909 Nov. 3. N.R. Donovan, Major C., i.m.s., General Hospital. 

1902 duly 2. A. Doxey, Frederick. Europe. 

1909 Aug. 4. F.M. Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, i.c.s. 

I C/o Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate 
Circus , London 

1892 Sept. 22. R. Drury, Lieut.-Col Francis James, i.m.s. 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

1889 Jan. 2. A. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil. Europe. 

1905 April 5. N.R. Dunnett, James Macdonald, l c.s., Settlement 

Officer. Ludhiana " cutta. 

1909 Aprils. R. Durga Das' Bhatta, 52/1, Harrison Road , Cal- 
1908 April 1. It. Duval, Herbert Philip, m.a., i.c.s., United 

Service Club Calcuttu 

1905 May 3. R. Dwarkanatli Chakravai’ti, m.a., h.l„ Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 
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Dote of Blecaon. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

A. 

1909 July 4. 

N.R. 

1903 May 6. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

A. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1906 Oct. :tl. 

N.R 

1907 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

N.R. 

1904 May 4. 

N.R. 

1905 Jan. 4 

A 

1902 April 2. 

A 

1903 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

A. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

R. 

1908 Feb. 5 

R. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1889 June 5. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

« 



Eadie, Lieut. John Inglis, 97, Deccan Infantry . 
Bolaravn. 

Eakins, Dr. Olin, m.d. Europe. 

Earle, The Hon. Mr. Archdale, i.c.s. Chair¬ 
man, Municipal Corporation , Calcutta. 

Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea P.O. , Teepur, 
Awam. 

Fergusson, J. C. Europe. 

Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A.R.S.M., B.sc., f.g.s., 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Fida Ali, Syed, Arrafr. 

Finck, Herman H. G., m.d., Surgeon to the 
Consulate-General for Germany. 19, Oamac 
Street, Calcutta. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Govt, 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Pusa , 
Tirhoot. 

Firminger, Revd. Walter Kelly, M.A., b.d., 
f.R.g.s. Shillong. 

Fitzgerald, Henry George, Superintendent of 
Police. Kohat. 

Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.m.s., Presi¬ 
dency General Hospital. Calcutta. 

Foster, Lieut. Rodney, Indian Army, Survey of 
India. Hazaribagh. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala. 90, Cawasjee 
Patel Street , Fort, Bombay. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Leith, m.a., 
ll.d., K.c.S.i. Europe. 

Fuller, Sir Joseph Bampfylde, K.c.s.i. Europe. 

Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., b.sc., 
f.l.s., i.m.s. Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur , 
Howrah . 

Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.e., i.c.s. Europe. 

Gardener-Brown, John Gerald Gardener, m.a., 
Muir Central College. Allahabad. 

Gibbon, Captain Charles Monk. 89 Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. United Service Club , Simla. 

Girindra Kumar Sen. 100, Grey Street , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, Dr., b.a., m.b. 
80, Bussa Road, North , Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 
para Lane , Calcutta. 

Girjanath Roy, Maharaja. Dinagepore. 

Goganendranath Tagore. 6, Dwarkanath Ta¬ 
gore's Lane , Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 

1908~eb. 5. 

K. 

Oopal Chandra Chatterji, Hr., Medical Col- 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R 

lege. Calcutta. 

Gourlay, William Robert, i.e.s. 8, Elysium 

1901 Aug. 28. 

N.R. 

Bow. Calcutta. 

Govinda Daw. Durgahund , Benares City. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1 Govinda Lall Mnkherjee. 9, Old Post Office 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

1 Street , Calcutta. 

1 Graves, Henry George, A.R.8.M. United Ser- 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

| vice Club, Calcutta. 

Green, Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert Mortimer, 

1900 Dec. 5. 

L.M. 

m.d., f.r.c.s., i.M.s. 6, Harrington Street , 
Calcutta. 

1 Grieve, James Wyndliam Alleyne, Deputy 

1904 Jan. (5. 

N.R. 

Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

Gnlab Slianker Dev Sharman, f.t.s., m.r.a.s.. 
Private Secretary to 11H. tho Mahanmi 
Sahiba of Bettiah. Allahabad. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 

1901 Mar. (>. 

N.R. 

1892 Jan. 0. 

F.M. 

Bhihmpur , Dt. Aligarh. 

Haig, Lieut.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Aimy, c/o 

1907 Aug. 7, 

N.R 

Messrs. H. S. King & Co., 9, Pall Mall , 
London , S. W. 

Haines, Henry HaHelfoot, F.C.8., f.l.s. Hag- 

1909 Nov. 3. 

R. | 

pur. 

I Hale, Alexander, M.i.C.E.I. 2, Grand Tiunk 

1908 June 9. 

R 

Road , Howrah. 

liallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, lt.A., 

1904 Sept. 28. 

1 

R. 

a.r.s.m.. F.o s., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 
Hallward, Norman Leslie. 6, Camac Sheet , 

1889 Mar. 8. 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Hanuman Prasad, Raees and Zemindar. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

R. 

Chunar. 

*Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
m.a. 12/1/4, Pataldanga Street , Calcutta. 

Hare, His Honour Sir Lancelot, k.c.s.i., i.e.s., 

1907 Feb. 8. 

N R. 

1904 Jan 6. 

R. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shillong. 

Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, M.A. 54, Sdn - 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

Ican'para Road , Calcutta. 

Harinatli De, m.a., Librarian, Imperial Lib¬ 

190 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

rary. Calcutta. 

Harnarain Shastri, Goswami. Hindu College , 

1908 Feb" 5. 

R. 

Delhi . 

Hamiman, B. G. 15, Ballygunge t Cal¬ 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

cutta. 

Harris, Lieut. G. 56 Infantry , F.F., Hangu. 

1906 July 4. 

N.R. 

Harris, Lt.-Col. George Francis Angelo, m.d., 


k.r.c.p., i.M.s. Lucknovj. 
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bate or Election. • 

1908 A^ril 1. 
1884 Mar. •). i 

1897 Feb. 3. 

19(XS Doc. :». I 
1905 July 5. | 

1905 May 3. 

1907 Nov. (>. i 
190H Juno 

1908 .June 3. 
1908 April 1. 

1906 I >€».*. 

1891 Julj 1. 

1908 Juh 1 

1898 Fc*l). 2. 

1909 Ma \ .“> I 

1901 Dee. 4. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

1900 May 2. 
1905 Juiy 5. 

1908 ,1 une 3. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1900 Dee. 5. 
1904 Jan. 6. 
1908 Nov. 4. 


R. I 
L.M. | 

i 

R. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

I 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R 

R 

R. 

R. 

N.R 

R. 

L.M. 

, N.R. 
N.R 

A 

, F.M 
R. 

NR. 

N.R. 

N.R 


Harrison, Edward Philip, ph.D. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. 

Hassan Ali Mirza, Sir Wala Qadr Say id, 
o.e.x.K. Murshidubad. 

Hayden, Heniy Herbert, B.A., b.b., f.g.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Hayward, Major William Davey, M.B., i.m.s. 
Europe. 

Hemchandra Gossain. Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. Tespur. 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Zemindar and 
Litterateur. Prasud Lodge , Ohangalbha 
P.O.i Jessore. 

Hepper. Captain Lionel Lees. Royal Artil¬ 
lery , Maymyo , Burma. 

Herron, Alexander Macmillan, n.sc., Asst. 
Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Calcutta . 

Hira Ball Rose, Jiai Bahadur, Dr. 25/2, Mott*a 
Lane, (Calcutta. 

Hirst. Copt. Frederick Christian, Indian 
Arm p >. Shillong. 

Hirst, Reginald John, District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. Btirdivan. 

^Holland, Sir Thomas Heniy, K.C.I.U., d.sc., 
a.k.c.s., F.u.s., k.k.s., Director, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 
i.C.S. 22, Theatre Road , Calcutta. [cutta. 

* Hooper, David, f.c.s. 1, Sudder Street, Cal- 

Horo\itz, Dr. .Josef, M.A.O. College. Ali¬ 
garh. 

Hossack, Dr. William Cardiff. 26, Mirzapur 
Street , Calcutta. 

IlouRtoun, George L., f.u.s. Johnstone Castle, 
Renfrewshire , Scotland. 

Howell,.Evelyn Berkeley. B.A., i.C.s. Ajmir. 

Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, B.A., i.e.s., 
Settlement Officer. Pertabgarh. 

Hutchinson, 0. M. Europe. 

llyde, J. H. 18, Rue Adolphe-Yvon, Paris. 

Indu Madhab Mullick, Dr., M.A., aj.d, 10, 
Shama Chaum Deys Street , Calcutta. 

.lack, James Charles, i.e.s., Settlement Offi¬ 
cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Fandpur. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m,a. Patna CoUege r 
Bankipur. 

.Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.e.s. Rawalpindi . 
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KtToTEIectlon - T" - ““7 

1898 Mar. 2. N.R. 

1903 July 1. L M. j 

1895 Mar. «. R. ! 

I 

1907 Dv 4 I K. 

1895Aui<.29. N.R.' 

1907 Sopt. 25. N.R. 

1889 Jan. 2. R. 

1890 Min’. 4 R. 
1902 May 7. I R 

1908 June 3. R. 

1900 July 4. |{. 

1908 Dei'. 2. | A. 

1899 Sep. 29. 1 R. 

1908 Sept.23. i N I! 

11*09 Aug. 4. N.R 

I 

1904 .Mar 4. I N.R. 

1905 Mav 3. ' F.M. 

’ I 

1877 Aug. 30. R. 

I 

1882 Mar 1. | N.R. 

1906 Aug. 1. i R. 

i 

1906 Sept. 19.1 R. 

1909 Oct. (). R. 
1909 April 7. N R 


Jadunatli Sarkar. Patna College , Bankipur. 

J agadindrauatli Roy, Maharaja Bahadur. 

&, Lansdowne Boad , Calcutta. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose, m.a., d.sc., c.i.k., 
Presidency College Calcutta. 

James, Henry Kosher, m.a., Bengal Education 
Service, Principal, Presidency College. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Jatindranath Rai Chaudhuri, M.A.., B.L., Zemin¬ 
dar. Taki, Jessore. 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.o.s., Offg. Joint. 

Magistrate. Hudaon , U.P. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghose, The Hon. Mr., m.a., 
b.l., Pleader, High Court. 25, Hurrish 
Oh under Mookerjee Boad , Bhowanipore , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Jogendra Nath l)as-(iupta, n.A. (Oxon.), Bur- 
, rister-at-Lavv. TTuyhli College , Ohinsura. 
Jogendra Nath Sen, Vidyabhusana, m a. 31, 
Prusannu Kumar Tagore's Street, Oalcufla. 
Jones, Herbert Cecil, ' a.k.s.m., a.k.c.s., p.os., 
Asst. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Jones, Lieut.-Col. John Lloyd, m.b. (Dub.), 
m.b.0.8. (Lond.), (Cantab.), f.c.a., 

i.m.s. United Set vice Club , Calcutta. 
t Jordon, Lieut.-Colonel J., f.M.S Europe. 
Jotindra Nath Mnkharji, H.A., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Office Street , Calcutta . 

Jyotiprakas Nande, Lala, Zemindar. Burdu'an . 
Jyotis Chandra Bhattacharjeo, M a.., b.l. 
Pnrneah. 

Kamlanand Singh, Kumar. Srinagar Raj , 
Srinagar P.O., Pumeah District. 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. C/o Manager, Nar- 
ghat Bazar Lac Factory. Mirzapnr. 

Kedar Nath Dutt. 1, Sikdarpara Lane , Cal¬ 
cutta :. 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., b.l., Vakil. Mosaffer- 
l pur. 

Kennedy, Dr. William Willoughby, m.a., m.d., 
d p.H., M.Rs.r., L.R.C p. 36, Ohowringhee , 
Calcutta. 

I Kesteven, Charles Henryk Solicitor to Govern¬ 
ment! 26, Ihlhonsie Square , Calcutta. 
Khaliluddin Ahmed, Dr. 36, Taltolla Lane , 
i Calcutta. 

i Kilner, Dr. John Newport, M.B., l.ro.s., l.r.c.p. 
Adra , Manbhnm. 
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A. King, Capt. George, m.b., i.m.s. Europe. 

N.R. Kiran Chandra De, b.a., i.c.s., Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam. Shillong. 

A. Knox, Kenneth Neville, i.c.s. Europe . 

R. Kshitindranath Tseore, b.a. Howrah. 

R. Kiichler, George William, m.a., Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta . 

N.R. Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, m.a. Narki . 

i 

R. Lachmi Narayan Singh, m.a., b.l., Pleader, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

L.M. Lunman, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street , 
Cambridge , Massachusetts , TJ.S. America. 

R. *La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., f.g.s., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

A. Leake, Dr. A. Martin, * F.R.o.s., v.c. 14, 
Garden Beach Road, Calcutta. 

N.R. Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s., Economic 
i Botanist to the Government of United Pro- 
, vinces. Oawnpur. 

1909 Ap.il 7.j A. Leather, Walter, rh.D. Europe. 

1889 Nov. 6. I R. I Lee, William A., f.r.m.s. 38, Strand Road, 
I 1 Calcutta. 

1909 Mar. 3. R LeQuesne, Rev. W. R. The Parsonage , Hast- 
I ings , Calcutta. 

1902 Oct. 29. I R. LeweR, A. H. 2.5, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

1908 Feb. 5. j N.R. Lindesay, Major Victor Edward Hugh, M.B., 

I.M.B. Darbhanga. [ baid. 

1907 Dec. 4. j N.R. Lindsay, James Hamilton, m.a., i.c.s. Dhan- 
1889 Feb. 6. j A. Little, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

1907 Dec. 4. | N.R. Little, .lames Henry, Assistant Master, Vic- 
i toria School. Kurseong. 

1907 Mar. 6. | R. Lloyd, Captain Richard Ernest, m.b., b.Sc., 
, i M.s. * 27, Chowringliee Road, Calcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. | N.R I Loftier, Emanuel Mano. Darjeeling . 

1906 Oct. 31. i N.R. I Luard, Captain Charles Eckford, Indian Army, 
I m.a. (Oxon). Resident , Indore. 

1902 July 2. j R. Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Clive Street , 
' Calcutta. 

1905 Aug. 2. N.R. Lukis, Lt.-Col. Charles Pardey, m.b., f.b.c.8., 

, i.M.s. Simla. 

1870 April 7. t L.M. Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street , Phila - 
| delphia , TJ.S. America. 

1896 Mar. 4. A. MacBlaine, Frederick, i.c.s. Europe. 

1906 Nov. 7. R. MacCabe, William Bernard, m.inst.c.b., f.i.c., 

Chief Engineer to the Corporation. Cal¬ 
cutta. 


Date of Election. 

1908~Feb. 5. 

1895 Sept. 19. 

1904 May 4. 
1909 Jan. 6. 

1896 July l. 

1894 July 4. 

1895 Aug. 29. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6. 

1909 Jan. 6. 
1902 July 2. 
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Date of Election. 


1905 Aug. 2, 

R. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1907 April 3. 

N.R. 

1906 April 4. 

N.R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1899 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

R. 

1902 April 2. 

N.R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1909 Mar. :i. 

R. 

1906 June 6. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

F.M. 

1902 May 7. 

N.R 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1892 April 6. 

R. 

1905 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

1884 Nov. 5 

R. 

1905 Dgc. 6. 

R. 

1884 Sep. 3. 

R. 

1904 April 6. 

R. 


McCay, Captain David, m.b., Professor 
of Physiology. Medical College, Calcutta. 

McIntosh, William, Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Hyderabad. 

Mackelvie, Captain Maxwell, i.m.s. Pun. 

Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland Mis¬ 
sion. Kalimpong , vid Siliguri. 

Maclagan, Edward Douglas, m.a., i.c.s. C/o 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 9 Pall Mall, 
London. 

McMinn, Charles W., b.a., i.e.s. (retired). 
.lath Tal , Bhim P.O., Kumaon. 

Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., c.i.k., t.c.s. 
Ohinsura. [wy. 

Maddox, Major Ralph Henry, i.m.s. Larjeel- 

Madho Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir, o.c.s.i , 
(J.c.v.o., a.d.c., LL.n., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas , Gwalior. 

Mahendra Nath De, m.a., b.sc., Habigunge. 

Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 
23, Lower Ohitpur Road , Calcutta. 

Manmatha Nath Chatterjee, Dr., m.b. 295/1, 
Upper Circular Road t Calcutta. 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham - 
pulcur Street , Ohlcutta. [pore. 

Manmatho Nath Moitry, Landholder. Seram - 

Mann, Dr. Harold Hart, n.sc.. M.so., K.L.8., 
Principal, Agncultural College. Poona. 

Mannu Lai, Dr., Civil Surgeon. Banda. 

Marsden, Edmund, m.a., f.r.g.s. 12, Ellerdale 
Road , Hampstead , London. 

Marshall, .John Hubert, Director-General of 
Archaeology. Simla. [ Calcutta. 

Matilal Ganguli, Rai Bahadur. Currency Office , 

Maynard, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Pinsent, m.b., 
d.p.h., F K.c.s., i.m.s., Professor of Ophthal¬ 
mic Surgery, Medical College. Calcutta. 

Megaw, Captain John Wallace Dick, i.m.s. 
Presidency General Hospital , Calcutta, [long. 

MelituB, Hon. Mr. Paul Gregory,c.i.E.yi.c.s. Shil- 

Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.g.s., Super¬ 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. 8, Golam 
Sobhan's Lane , Calcutta. [cutta. 

Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane , Cal- 

Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Revenue & Agriculture and P. W. D. Mem¬ 
ber, Government of India. Calcutta . 



>ato of Election. 


1898 April 6. N.R Milne, Major Charles John Robertson, m.b., 
i.m.s. Berhampur. 

1909 July 7. R | Milne, William Stanley, i.c.s, 3, Loudon 
Street , Calcutta. 

1906 Mar. 7. N.R. Milsted, Walter Percy Spencer. Boys High 
School , Allahabad. 

1908 Jan 1. N.R. Moberly, Arthur Norman, m.a., i.c.s. Sambal - 
pur. 

1885 June 3. N.R. Mohammad Naemullah, Maulavi. Bijnor. 
1880 Aug. 4. L.M. Mohanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, p.t.s. 
Muttra. 

1908 Mar. 4. N.R. Mollison, James, Inspector-General of Agricul¬ 
ture, C.P. Nagpur . 

1901 Aug. 7. N.R. Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Govern- 
i ment Farm, Cawnpur. 

1890 June 4. R. j *Monmohan Cliakravarti, m.a., n.L., Bengal 
Provincial Civil Service. 14, Palmer 1 s 
( Bazaar Road , Balliaghatta , Calcutta. 

1895 July 3. N.R | Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s. Commissioner, 
I Assam Yalley District. Shillong. 

1906 Dec 5. N.R. ' More, Lieut. James Carmichael, 51st Sikhs, 
I F.F. Bannn. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. j Morton, Captain Sidney. 24th Punjabis , 

Meerut. 

1908 Dec 2. R Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 

I i.m.s. Resident Physician, Medical College , 

! Calcutta. 

1909 Nov 3. N.R Mrityunjoy Roychaudhury. Shyampur P.O, 

I Rungpur . 

1906 July 4 R | Mulvany, Major John, i.m.s. Presidency Gene¬ 
ral Hospital , Calcutta. [cutta 

1905 Mar 1. R. Muralidhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College , Cal- 

1906 Dec 5. N.R. Murphy, Captain Charles Cecil Rowe, 30 th 

Punjabis, Jhansi. [ Europe . 

1906 Dec. 5. A. Murray, Captain John George Patrick, i.m.s. 
1908 Sept. 23. N.R. Muzailur Ali Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemin - 

der and Rais. Jausath, List. Muzaffamagar. 

Ih94 Sep. 27. R. Nagendra Nath Basu. 20, Kentapuker Lane , 
Bagbazaar , Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. N.R Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superinten¬ 

dent, North India Salt Revenue. Farmsh- 

khana , Delhi. 

1907 Jan. 2. R. Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. 32, Ezra 
Street , Calcutta. 

1904 Dec. 7. N.R. Nathan, Robert, i.c.s., Commissioner, Dacca 
Division. Dacca. 

1980 Feb. 5. N.R. Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Blumhardt, f.r.c.s., 
l.r.c.p., i.m.s., 2nd and 7th Ghirklia Rifles 
Quetta. 
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bate of kloction. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

U.R. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

1887 May 4. 

! R. 

1900 Dec. r». 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1906 Dee. 5. 

R. 

1909 Jan 6. 

i 

1 A. 

1905 Ma) 3. 

N.R. 

1905 Nov. 1. 
1892 Mar. 2. 

A. 

LM. 

1909 Oct. 7. 

R. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

190S Aug. 5. 

N.R 

1909 April 7. i 

i R. 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

1909 Dec. 1. 

NR 

1892 Dec. 7. 

R. 

1907 Feb. G. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

R. 


Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.c.s., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces. Allaha¬ 
bad. 

Nilmani Chakra varti, m.a. Presidency Gall eye, 
Calcutta. 

Nimmo, John Duncan, c/o Messi*s. Walter 
Duncan & Co. 137, West George Street , 
Glasgow. 

Nobinchand Bural, Solicitor. 10, Old Post 
Office Street , Calcutta. 

Norman, Henry Campbell, m.a. Queen's Col¬ 
lege , Benares. 

Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.i>., r.M s 
Howrah. 

Nundolal Dey. Chinsura. 

O’Conuor, Major William Frederick Travers, 
Royal Artillery, c.i.e. Quetta. 

O’Kinealy, Major Frederick, m.r.c.s. (Eng.), 
l.r.C.p. (Loud.), i.M.s. 31/1, Judge's Court 
Hoad, Alipore , Calcutta. 

Oldham, The Hon. Mr. Charles Evelyn 
Arbuthnot William, t.c.s. Europe. 

Ollenbach, Alfred James, n.A., I.c.s. Khond- 
mals , Pliulbani , Orissa, [Europe. 

O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, n.A.. I.c.s. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, c.s.r., Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhing< 

Ordhendliu Kumar Ganguli. 12. Ganguh's 
Lane , Calcutta . 

Osburn, Captain, Arthur C., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.i*., 
(Lond.), R.A.M.c. Bhamo, Upper Bwnna. 

Owens, Capt. Terence Francis, i.M.s., Chemi¬ 
cal Examiner to the Government of Burma. 
Rangoon. 

Ozzard, Lieut-Col. Fairlie Russell, i.M.s. 
United Service Club , Calcutta. 

Page, William Walter Keightloy, Solicitor. 
10, Old Post Office Street , Calcutta. 

Panchanan Gliose, M.A. Krishna gar College , 
Krishnagar. 

Panchanan Mukhopadhyay a. 45, Bechoo 

Ohatterji's Street , Calcutta. 

Panioty,,Dr. John Emanuel, l.u.o.p. (Loud.), 
l.r.c.p. & s. (Ed.) 19, Royd Street , Cal- 
•mtta. 

Panton, Edward BrookR Henderson, r.a., i.c.s., 
District and Sessions Judge. 24t-Parganas , 
Calcutta . 
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AaU of Election. 

1899 Tug. 2. 

R. 

1907 Deo. 4. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1888 June 0. 

L.M. 

1881 Aug. 25. 
1877 Aug. 1 

R. 

N.R. 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Peb 6 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 
1904 June 1. 

A. 

It. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 
1906 May 2. 

A. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

i 

1907 Mar. 6 

R. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 3. 
1901 Api’il 3. 

N.R. 

R. 

1887 Mhj 4. 

R. 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

N.R 

1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 


Peake, Charles William, m.a., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal 
Calcutta. 

Pearse, Dr. Thomas Frederick, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
m.r.c.p., d.p.h., Health Officer, Calcutta . 

Peart, Captain Charles Lub6, 106M Hazara 
Pioneers. Quetta. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Rangoon. [ Calcutta. 

Percival, Hugh Mel vile, m.a. 14, Park Street , 

Peters, Lient.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
i.m.s. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Petrocochino, Leonidar. 231, Lower Circular 
Road , Calcutta. 

Petrie, David, Assistant Saperintendent, Pun¬ 
jab Police. Hungu. 

Phani Bhusan Mukerji, B.sc. 57, Jhowtola 
Road , Ballygnnge , Calcutta. 

♦Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 
Indian Army, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 
4, Park Street , Calcutta. 

Phra Maha Chandima. Europe. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, b.sc., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wilson, m.b., 
f.r.c.s., i.m.s. Presidency General Hospital , 
Calcutta. 

Pirn, Arthur W., i.c.s. Europe. 

Prabliat Chnndra Borua, Raja. Qauripur , 
Assam. 

Prabhu Xarain Singh, Bahadur, H.H. The 
Maharaja Sir, o.c.i.e., Maharaja of Benares. 
Ramnagar Fort , Benares. 

Prafulla Ohundra Ghosh, m.a. 27/3, Boita - 
khana Bazar Road , Calcutta. 

*PrafulJa Chandra Ray, n.sc., Professor, Pre¬ 
sidency College. Calcutta. 

Pramatha Nath Bose, b.sc., f.g.s. Ranchi. 

Pramatha Nath Mullick, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sonno Kumar Tagore's Street , Calcutta. 

Prasanna Kumar Ray, d.sc. (Lond. nndEdin.). 
7, Ballygnnge Circular Road , Calcutta . 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, b.a. Vindyachal. 

Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boy's School , 
Kurseong. 

Prithwipal Singh, Raja. Talukdar of Suraj- 
pur, District Barabanki Oudh. 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaja Sir, Kt. 

Pathuriaghatta , Calcutta . 
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Date of Election. 

1907 Sept. 25. U. Promode Prakas Chatterjeo. 8, Dixon Lane, 
Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. N.R. Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cuthbert. 12th Pioneers , 

Jhansi. 

1906 Mar 7. N.R. j Puran Cliand Nahar. Agimgunj, Murshidabad. 

1908 Mar 4. A. Quinlan, Dr. T). Europe. 

1909 April 7. N R Rainier, Major Norman Robinson Jones, i.m.s, 

Ghhmdicara. 

1902 April 2. tt Knjchunder Chunder, Attorney-at-Law. 2, 

| Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

1902 Mar. 5. | R Rajendra Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 
Bengali Translator to the Government of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

1898 Mh} 4. K. Rajendra Nath Mookorjee, 20, Beadon Street , 

I Calcutta. 

1907 Jan. 2. K Rakhal Das Banerjee. 45/4, Simla Street , 

| Calcutta. 

1901 Jan. 2. 1 N.R. Ramavatar Pande, B.A., i.e.s., District Judge. 

! Azimgarh. 

1898 May 8. | N.R. Ram Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, 
i Chief of Maurbhanj. Baripada P.O., Baht- 

1 I sore. 


1889 

Nov 

(i. | 

N.R 

1879 

April 

7.1 

N.R. 

1908 

Feh 

r,j 

N.R 

1909 

July 

7. 

N R. 

1908 

July 

1 . 

N.R. 

1905 

Jan. 

4. 

N.R. 

1907 

Aug. 

7.1 

NR 

1904 

Mar. 

4. 

F.M. 

1905 

May \ 

3. 

R. 

1908 

Sept. 

2 

R. 

1908 

Feb. 

5. 

N.R. 

1908 

July 

!• 

A. 

1907 

Fob. 

6. ! 

A. 

1909 

April 

. 7. j 

A. 

1908 

Mar. 

4. i 

N.R. 


Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, H. H. The Hon. 

Maharaja, k.c.i.k. ' Durbhauga. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzabad. 
Randle, Herbert Ned, n.A., Muir Central Col¬ 
lege. Allahabad. 

Rangnath Bazuz Oirgaou } Bombay. 
Ranganathflsvami Aryavaragui*u, S, P. V., 
Arshya Library. Vizagapatam . 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.e.s. Shillong. 
Ranking, Lieut James, H. B. M.’s Consul for 
Arabistan. Awaz , Persia. 
llapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Hoad, Cambridge. 
Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, i.e.s., Judge, High Court. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril. The Par8muge t 
Howrah. 

Rigo-de-Riglie, Aloeste Carlo. Darjeeling. 
Ritchie, David Henry Wybrent. Europe. 
Robertson, Major George Alan, 15 th Lancers. 
Europe. 

Roe, Lieut.-Col. Robert Broadley, i.m.s. 
Europe. 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., f.c.h., Forest 
Department. Port Blair , Andamans. 




Date of Election. 

1900 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29.1 N.R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

A. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1886 Mar. :t. 

L.M. 

1906 May 2. 

N.R. 

1896 Aug. 27. 

N.R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1902 June 4. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

| 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

I 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1 R. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1897 Dec. 1. 

1 N.R. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

|N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

1 R. 

i 

1894 June 6. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1906 Afar. 7. 



•Rogers, Major Leonard, M.D., b.s., f.r.g p., 
f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 3, Loudon Street , Calcutta. 

Roormall Goenka. 57, Burtolla Street , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Rose, Horace Arthur, i.e.s., Superintendent, 
Gazetteer Revision, Punjab, umbala. 

•Ross, Dr. Edward Denison, ph.d., Assistant 
Secretary, Government of India, Home 
Dept., and Principal, Calcutta Madrassah. 
Calcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

Russell, Robert Yam, i.e.s., Supdt. of Gazet¬ 
teer and Ethnography. Nagpur . 

Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy Mehta, c.i.e. 55, 
Canning Street , Calcutta. 

Sakhawat Hosain, Maulavi, tea., Inspector of 
Schools. Meerut. 

Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.e.s., Offg. De¬ 
puty Commissioner, Sonthal Pargana. 
Monghyr. [Krishna gar. 

Sasi Bhusan Bose, M.A. Krishnagar College, 

•Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, m.a., ph.i>. 26/1 KanyLal DhuPs 
Lane , Calcutta. 

Satis Kumar Banerji. 45, Baniatola Lane , 
Calcutta. 

Satish Chandra Banerji, Dr., m.a., ll.i>., 
Advocate, High Court. Allahabad. 

Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, ph.D. 4, 
Pollock Street , Calcutta. 

Sehwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay . [Ghazipore. 

Shah Munir Alam, jb.a,, el. it. Mainpura , 

Sharfuddin, The Hon . Mr. Justice Syed. 18, 
Boyd Street , Calcutta. 

Sharp, Henry, m.a., Director of Public In¬ 
struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong. 

Shib Nath Bhattacharjee, Dr., m.b. 26, Patal- 
danga Street , Calcutta. [ Aligarh. 

Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.e.s. 
Gonda , TT.P. 

Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Nasurul Mamalik 
Mirza, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street , Calcutta . 

Shyama Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, Pathuriaghutta Street , Calcutta. 
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1902 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1894 Aug. 30. 
1899 May 3. 

R. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 
1903 Aug. 26. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1898 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

R. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 
1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

N.R 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R. 

1904 Juue 1. 

R 

1899 Aug. 30. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

N.R. 

1907 April 3. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

N.R. 

1904 July 6. 
1909 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 


Shy am Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b., Deputy Col¬ 
lector. Allahabad. 

Sibnarayan Mukerjee. Uttarpara , Bally. 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., b.sc., j.c.k. 
Jhansi. 

Simpson, C. C., n.sc. Simla. 

Simpson, John Hope, i.o.s., Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, Upper Pro¬ 
vinces. A l Lahahad. 

Sita Ram, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. Lucknow 

Skrefsrud, Revd. Laurentius Olavi, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Indian Homo Mission to 
the Sonthals. Bcnagerio , via Ram pore Haul. 

Smith, Capt. H. Emslio, r.M.s. 12, Harrington 
Street , Calcutta. 

Smith, Lient.-Col. John Manners, Indian 
Army, v.c., c.i.b. Resident , Nepal. 

Sofiulla Saifnduddin Ahmed, Maulavi, In¬ 
spector of Excise. Szlchar . 

Sommorfeldt, Prof. E. 4, Pollock Street , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Spooner, David Brainerd, rh.D., Archeologi¬ 
cal Surveyor, North-West Frontier Province. 
Peshawar. 

Sri Ram Dixit, Pandit, b.a., Secretary, Pratap- 
garh State. Pratapgarh. [bad. 

Stanley, The Hon. Sir John, Kt., k.c. Allaha- 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.sc., Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools. Dacca. 

Stebbing, Edward Percy, p.k.r., f.z.s., Imperial 
Forest Zoologist. Dehra Dun. 

Steen, Capt. Hugli Barkley, m.b., i.m.s., Resi¬ 
dent Medical Officer, Eden Hospital. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

| Stephen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harry 

! Lushington, Judge, High Coni’!. Calcutta. 

| Stephen, St. John, b.a., lb.b., Barrister-at- 

| Law. 7, Russell Street , Calcutta. 

Stephenson, Major John, i.m.s. Lahore . 

Stevens, Major C. R., i.m.s., Medical College. 
Calcutta. 

! Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m s., Govt. 
Dockyard. Bombay. 

Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Europe. 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tachA • Teheran , Persia. 

Streatfield, Claude Arthur Cecil, i.c.s. Jaunpur. 

Stuart, Sir Harold, k.c.v.o., c.s.i., United 
Service Club. Calcutta. 

Stuart, Louis, i.c.s. Meerut . 
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Date of Election. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis, B.sc., p.r.s.e., 
p.h.m.s. 210, Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. 

1905 .Tan. 4. R. Sukumar Sen 220, Lower Circular Road r 

Calcutta. 

1908 Jane 6. N.R. Surendra Chnndra Roy Chandhauri, Zemin¬ 

dar. Koondi , Rungpur . 

1906 June 6. N.R Surendra Prasad Sanial, Sri, m.a., p c.s., Private 

Secretary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauh. 

190K .Ian 1. NR. Suresh Chandra Ghatak, Depy. Magistrate and 
Depy. Collector. Dacca. 

1907 June 5. N.R Swinhoe, Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 

Mandalay , Upper Burma, 

1904 July 6. N.R. Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com¬ 
missioner. Kashmir , Srinagar. 

1898 Aug. 81. N.R Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
j intendont, Survey of India. Dehra Dun. 

1909 Jan. 6. N It | Taylor, Charles Somers, it.Sc. Bhagalpur . 

1907 June 5 A I Taylor, Dr. G. Orissa. Bur ope. 

1878 June 5 N R. | Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., 
Indian Army, e.i r. C/o Messrs. King, King 
V Co., Bombay. 

1906 Dec 5. NR Tek Oliand. Dcwan, n.A., m.k.a.s., i.c.s., Deputy 

Commissioner. Ludhiana. 

1875 June 2. R *Thibaut, Or., l’h i>., c.i.i:., Registrar, Calcutta 
j University. Calcutta. 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R. | Thompson, John P., l c.s. Hoshiarpur. 

1908 Nov. I. A. | Thornely, Capt. Michael Harris, I.M.S. Eutope. 

1898 Nov 2 R. Thornton, Edward, f.h.i b.a. 6, Clive Street , 

Calcutta. 

1904 June 1. N.R. Tipper, George Howlelt, m.a., f.u.s., Assistant 

Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Madras. 

1907 Feb. 6. N.R. *Tmvers, Morris William, n.sc., f.r.s., Direcior 

of Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore 
1861 June 5. L.M. Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex , England. 

1899 Ang. 80. N.R Tribhuban Deb, RajaS., Feudatory Chief of 

Bamra. Deogarh , Bamra. 

1897 Jan. 6 N.R Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a., Acting Principal, 
Gurukula Academy. Hardwar. 

1905 Jan. 4. NIt Turner, Frank, it. a. Dacca Club, Dacca. 

1908 Jan. 1. R. Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Dr., m.a., m.i>. 

10, Nimtola Ghat Street , Calcutta. 

1905 Aug. 2. N.R. Urwin, Captain John Johnson, m.u., i.m.s. 
Motihari. 

1907 Aug. 7. N.R. Valavanur Subramania Iyer, Instructor, Im¬ 
perial Forest School. Dehra Dun. 
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Date of Election. 

1905 July 5. NR. Vanaimili Cliakra\arti. Gauhati. 

1900 Aug.29. A. Vaughan, Major .Joseph Charles Stoelke, l.M.s. 

Europe. 

1890 Feb. 5. N.R. *Venis, Arthur, m.a. Allahabad . 

1909 May 5. N.R. Venkayya, V., Govt. Epigraphist in India. 
Simla. 

1894 Feb 7. N.R Vishwa Nath Singh, 11. H. The Raja Baha¬ 
dur. Ghhatturpur, Bundclkhnnd. 

1901 Mar. (>. N.R. Vogel, Jeuu Philippe, UTT. ]>., Archaeological 

j Surveyor, Punjab. Lahote. 

1894 Sepl 27. L M Vost, Liout.-Ool. William, l.M.s., Civil Sur¬ 
geon. Saharanpore . 

1902 Oct. 29. R Vredenburg, Ernest, Tt.sc., a.k.s m., a.k.c.s., 

k f«.s., Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, ('atcuttu. 

1909 ,lan 0. | N.R. Walker, Gilbert T., n.sc., k.k.s., Director- 
! General of Observatories. Simla. 

1907 July tt I R. i Walker, Harold, a.kc.h., f.o.s., a.m.inst.m., 

| Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey 
, of India. Calcutta. 

1900 Jan 19. R. | Wallace, David Robb. 9, Clive Rou' t Calcutta 

1901 June 5. N.R I Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, i.c.s., Com- 

| missioner, Bhagalpur Division. Bhayalpui. 
1900 April 4 N.R. I Walton, Captain Herbert James, jti.it, f.tt.c.s., 
i.m.s. C/o Messrs. King, Hamilton Co, 

I Calcutta. 

1909 July 7. A. Waters, Major Ern*st Edwin, l.M.s. Europe, 

1905 Dec (i N.R. I Watson, Edwin Roy, M.A., B.sc. Dacca. 

1909 Dec 1. N.R. Webster, J K., i.o.s. Shillong. 

1902 April 2. R I Wheeler, Henry, i.c.s., Deputy Secretary, 

i Government of India, Finance Dept. Cal - 
cutta. 

1907 April J N.R , White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, m.jj., it.s. 

(bond.), l.M.s., Medieal Officer. Gooch 
Hehar. 

1907 Feb. 0. A White, Captain J. R., n.s.o., Goidon High¬ 
landers. Em opt. 

1906 Sept. 19. N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i e.s., Assistant 

Commissioner. Delhi. 

1909 April 7. N.R. Wilkinson, Major Edmund, i.m.s., l.k.c.s., 
r>. nili. Shillo7tg. 

1909 Mar. J. N.R Wdson, J. R. R., m i.o.e., f.u.s., Dhanbad . 

1904 Mar. 4. R. Wood, William Henry Arden, M.A., F.c.s., 

F.H.u.s., Principal, La Martiniore. Calcutta. 
1909 April 7. N.R. Woodhouse, W. G., h.a. Subour , E.I.li. 

1906 July 4. A. Woodley, Rev. Edward Carruthers, m.a 

j Europe. 

1900 Dec. 5. N.R. Woodman, Henry Charles, i.o.s., Offg. Magis¬ 
trate and Collector. Mozufferporc. 



Date of Election. 

1906~Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1908 April 1. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

R 

1894 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1906 June 6. 

F.M. 


Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Principal, Ori¬ 
ental College. Lahore. 

Wordsworth, William Christopher. 8, Haring- 
ton Street , Calcutta. 

Wright, Harold, a.m.i.c.e. E . L 22. House , 
Calcutta. 

Wright, The Hon. Mr. Henry Nelson, h.a., 
i.c.s., Legal Remembrancer, Government of 
United Provinces, Allahabad. 

Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtha, Pandit. 59/3, Harrison Road, * Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Young, Rev. Arthur Willifer. 23, Ghow- 
ting tee Hoad , Calcutta. 

Young, Mansel Charles Gam bier. Fincley 
Rectory , Henley-on-Thames , England. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of hloctum. | 


1884 ,Jiui. 15. 
1884 .lau. 15. 
1884 'Inn. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Prussia. 

Charles Meldrum, Esq., o.M.fi., m.a., ll.L>., p.r.a.s., 
f.k.s. Mauritius. 

Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
logy, Queen’s College. Oxford , England. 

Monsieur fimile Seuart. 18, Rue Francois Dr, 
Paris , France. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Date ot Election 


1848 Feb. 

1879 June 
1879 June 
1879 June 
1883 Feb. 
1894 Mar. 


v> 

4. 

4. 

4. 

i 

7. 

7. I 

I 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, g.c.s.i., c.u., M.r>., f.k.s., 
d.c.l., ll.d., f.l.s., F.o.s., f.r.g.s. Sunuingdale , 
Berkshire , England. 

Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a., m.d., ph.d., f.z.s., f.k.s. 

23, Lichfield Road , Kew, Surrey , England. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Observataire d'Astronomic 

Physique de Paris , France. 

Professor P. Reynaud. La Faculty desLettre s, Lyons, 
France. 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., f.z.s., 
f.k.s. Curfe View , Parkstone , Dorset , England. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
26, Baranushee Qhose's Street , Calcutta. 



bate of Election. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

I 

l 

1899 Dec 6. j 
1899 Dec 6. 

1901 Mar. 0 

1902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 

190<? Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 


Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Ojo Mr, Karl T, 
Triibner , Strassburg, Germany . 

Doi*d Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., ph.p., f.r.a.s., 
f.b.s. Ferling Place, Wit ham, Essex, England. 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq,, m.a., c.i.e. Ojo India 
Office , London. 

Lord Lister, f.r.c.s., d.c.l., m.p., ll.d., d.sc., f.r.s., 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place , London. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, (Cambridge, Massachusetts , U.S. America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoerule, ph.p., c.i.e. 
8, Northmoor Road , Oxford , England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., f.b.s. 
British Museum (Nat. Il/st .), Cromwell Road, 
London, S.TT. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., f.b.s., 
Keeper, University Museum. Oxford , England. 

Professor Edward Suess, ph.p., Professor of Geology 
in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, o.n., ll.d., f.b.s., f.o.s., 
Late Prof, of the Royal College of Science. 
30, Cumberland Road , Kew, England. 

Monsieur Rene Zeiller. Ingenieur en chef des Mines. 
Ecole superieur des Mines , Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht , Holland. 

Pi*ofessor Rnmkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, c.i.e. 
Poona. 

Professor Tgnaz Goldsrdier, ph.p., p.litt., ll.d. 
Budapest, Hungary, 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d. 82, 
Cornwall Gardens, London , S. W. 

Sir William Ramsay, ph.p. (Till).), ll.p., sc.d. 
(Dubl.), f.o.s., F.i.e. University College , Gower 
Street , London , W.C. 

Dr. George Abraham Grierson, ph.p., p.litt., c.i.e., 
i.c.s. (retired). Rothfarnham, Camberley , Surrey, 

| England. 

The Right Hon’hle Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 

I m.a., d.c.l., f.b.s. 1, Carlton House Terrace, Lon¬ 
don, S. W. 

Lt.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, f.r.s., 
f.z.s., f.r.o.s., Nore, Godaiming, Surrey. Eng¬ 
land. 

Prof. M. Treub, Director, Botanic Gardens, Buiten- 
zorg. Java , 

William It vine, i.c.s. (retired), Hollisci*ftft, 
Castelnau, Barnes. London. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. The University, Gottingen. 

I Germany. 
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bate ot Election. 

19lolFeb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. | 
19J0 Feb 2. ' 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. | 
1910 Feb 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 


Dak of Election 

1875 7h*e 1 

1882 .June 7. 

1884 Amy 0 

1885 Dee. 2 
1880 Dee. I 

1892 April 0 

1892 Dee. 7. 

1899 April 5. 

1899 Nov. 1. 

1902 June 4. 

1908 July l. 


FELLOWS 


Dr. N. Annandale, D.sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.8. 

TheHon’ble Justice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya, c.s.i., 

M.A., D.L., D SC., F.R.A.S., F.R.S. E. 

1. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., f.l.r. 

Mahamaliopadbyaya Haraprasad Sasbtri, m.a. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.e., d.sc., a.r.c.s., f.g.s., 
f R.S, 

I) Hooper, Esq , f.c.s. 

T. H. D LaTouelio, Esq., b.a., f.g.S. 

Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti, m.a., b.l. 

Lj cut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, d.sc. 

Major L. Rogers, m.d., n.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 

Dr. E. T). Ross, rli.D. 

Mahamaliopadbyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabbusana, 
M.A., rll.D., M.K.A.S. 

Dr (1. Thibnut, ph.:\, c.i.f. 

Dr M. W. Travers, d.sc., f.r.s. 

| A Vytiis, Esq., m.a. 

Dr G. T. Walker, m.a., f.R.S. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Revd. J D. Bah*. 15, St. Johns Church Road, 
Folkstom j , Kmt, England. 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Europe. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.d.s. Claremont House, Avenue Road, 
Penge , Surrey, England. 

I Dr. A. Fuhrer. Europe. 

| Sri Surat 'Chandra Has, Rai Bahadur, e.i.i. 32, 
Creek How , Calcutta. 

Aeliaryya Satyavrata Samasrami. 10-1, Chase's 
Lane , Calcutta. 

Professor Paul Johannes Rruhl. Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpnr , Howrah. 

Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Chief 
Librarian, Bir Library. Katmandu, Nepal. 

Revd. E. Francotte, s.J. 10, Park Street , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Revd. A. H. Franeke, Moravian Missionary. 
Kyelang, Kangra District. 

Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 19, Kantapuker Lane y 
Calcutta. 




Ixxiii 


Date of kle<aion. 


1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 


Mahamahopndhaya Siulhakura Dvivedi. Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

Uevd. Father J. Hoffmann, .s..i. Manresa Bouse , 
Han chi. 

Balkrislma Atniamui Gupto, Esq. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 

INDIA THREE YEARS ANI) UPWARDS* 

* Rule 40. --After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been reeeived by the Society, bis name shall be re¬ 
moved from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem¬ 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule:— 

Gerald Cecil Dudgeon, Esq. 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller, k.c.s.i. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1909 
By Retirement. 

Lieut.-Col. William John Bythoil, R.i: 

Charles Swift Delmerick, Esq. 

Captain Charles Aik man Gourlay, i.m s. 

Col. J. G Harwood, r.a.m.p. 

Ernest George Hill, Esq. 

Dr. Edward A. Houseman, M.li. 

Babu Jadu Natli Sen. 

Munslii Jwala Sahai. 

George Rushy Kaye, Es(j. 

Harold Maxwell Lefroy, Esq , aj.a. 

Lala La j pat Rai. 

Lieut.-Col. Manekshaw Jamsliedi Kelavala, i.m.s. 
Charles Micliie, Esq. 

Captain John Henry Moigan, 24th Punjabis. 

- Sir Herbert Hope Risloy, k.c.i.e. 

Adolphe Shrager, Esq. 

Robert. Rowell Simpson. Esq. 

Mi'hh Cornelia Sorabjee. 

Pandit Umapati Dutta Sharma. 

The Hon. Mr. Janies Wilson, r.s.i. 
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By Death. 

Ordinary Members . 

Babu Annada Prasad Bose. 

Dr. Theodor Bloch. 

Arthur Mason Tippett Jackson, Esq., i.c.s. 

Babu Jain Vaidya. 

Babu Mohimmohan Mitra 
Babu Muksoodan Das. 

Babu Priyanatb Sen. 

H. H. The Maharaja Radhakishore Deb Barman 

Honorary Members. 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. 

Sir George King, K.c.S.i. 

Under Rule 36 

Kumar Kamessur Maliali. 

Babu Sanjib Chandra Sanial. 

Under Rule 40 

Kavtiisjee Jamasjee Badshab, Esq., i.c.s 
,1 N Das, Esq. 

James R Drummond, Esq. 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe, k.g'.I.k 
Major John Wemyss Grant, i.m.s. 

Alexander Cochrane Logan, Esq., l.c s. 

Dr. Mark Aurel Stein 
Babu Syam Sunder Das. 


The names of the following members have been removed from 
the List of Ordinary Members as they have nou been elected 
Honorary Members — 

William Irvine, Esq.,.i.c.s. (retired). 

Lt.-Col. Henry Havershan Godwin-Austen, f r.s 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Tati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a 



1896 Jnan Saran Chakra varti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1 QfU f Sarasi ^*1 Sarkar, m a 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 
1907 Akshoyakumai* Mazumder. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, F.R.C.S., c.b., o.i.e., k.k.s,, i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel I). T). Cunningham, f.r.s., c.i.;.., 
i.m.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Aleock, n.ii., 

C.I.E., F.R.S. 

1909. Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a., m.i;., ll l> , 
f.r.8., i.m.s. (retired). 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

01 - 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OF TIIK 
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STATEMENT 

Asiatic Society 


1909. 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 

Be. As P. Rb. As P. 

Salaries ... ••• ••• ••• 5,687 16 2 

Do. (Officer in charge for Researches in 
History, Religion, Ethnology and Folklore 
in Bengal) ... ... ... 4,200 0 0 

Commission ... ... ... 656 16 9 

Pension ... ... ... 420 0 0 

Grain Compensation Allowance ... ... 251 11 8 

-11,116 10 2 

To Contingencies. 

197 16 3 
1,465 0 0 
596 3 3 
101 12 0 
100 0 0 
... 261 14 0 

187 8 0 
171 9 6 
463 2 9 

- 3,546 0 9 

To Library and Collections. 

Books ... ... ... ... 633 7 8 

Binding .. ... ... ... 891 9 6 

Library Catalogue ... ... ... 1,329 7 0 

Manuscript Catalogue (Arabic and Persian) .. 369 12 0 

Copper Plate Catalogue ... ... 175 0 0 

- 3,399 4 2 

To Publications. 

“ .Journal and Proceedings ” and “Memoirs’' 8,133 13 11 

To printing charges of Circulars, &c ... 214 10 0 

Interest on Government Paper purchased 
Repairs 
Loan 

To Personal Account (Written off and miscellaneous) 

To Extraordinary Expenditure. 

Royal Society's Scientific Cataloguo ... ... 6,399 14 7 

125th Anniversary Entertainment Fund ... 1,761 13 0 

-7,15! 11 7 

Balanco 1,93,522 13 3 


8,348 7 11 
11 6 10 
624 8 0 
3,150 0 0 
123 11 4 


Stationery ••• 
Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 
Lights and Fans 
Insurance fee 
Petty repairs 
Miscellaneous 


Total Bs. 


... 2,30,993 9 0 






No. 1. 
of Bengal, 
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1909 , 


Cr. 

Kh As P. Rh. Ae P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 1,89,731 7 n 

By Cash Receipts. 

Publications sold for cash ... ... 947 8 0 

Interest on Investments ... ... 6,993 0 o 

Rent of room ... ... ... 650 0 0 

Allowance from Government of Bengal for the 
publication of papers on Anthropological 
and Cognate subjects ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Do. do. salary for Officer in charge 
for Researches in History, Religion, Ethno- 
logy, and Folklore in Bengal ... 7,200 0 0 

Loan ... ... ... ... 1,150 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 159 5 9 

- 19,099 13 9 

By Extraordinary Receipts. 

Subscriptions to Royal Society's Scientific 
Catalogue ... ... ... 6,065 3 0 

Subscriptions to 125th Anniversary Entertain¬ 
ment Fund ... ... ... 360 0 0 

- 6,425 3 0 

By Personal Account. 

Admission fees ... ... ... 2,048 0 0 

Members* subscriptions ... ... 11,443 0 0 

Compound subscription ... ... 240 0 0 

Subscriptions for the Society’s “Journal and 
Proceedings” and “ Memoirs ”... ... 1,704 0 0 

Sales on credit] ... ... ... 283 3 3 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 18 14 0 

- 15.737 1 3 


Total Rs. ... 2,30,993 9 0 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



STATEMENT 

1900. Oriental Publication Fund, Mo. 1, in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure 


Salaries 

Commission 

Postago 

Stationery 

Freight 

Contingencies 

Grain Compensation Allowance .. 
Binding 

Printing charges 
Editing charges 


To Personal Account (written off and miscella¬ 
neous) 

Balance 


Its. As P 

1,634 4 4 
35 13 9 
140 Id 0 
13 16 4 
44 6 0 
57 2 0 
53 4 3 
20 0 0 
6,161 5 0 

1 961 9 10 


Rs As. P. 


10,122 6 6 


4 14 O 
5,651 14 8 


Total Rr 


15,779 3 2 


STATEMENT 

1909. Oriental Publication Fund. Mo. 2. in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure 

Rs. As. P 

Printing charges . ... . 400 7 0 

Balance .. 5,675 1 0 


Total Rs. 


6,076 8 0 
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No. 2 . 

Aeet. with the Asiatic, Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb Ah P Rs Ab P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 4,748 18 2 

By Casii Receipts. 

Government Allowance 8,760 0 0 

Publications sold for ennh ... .. 989 7 8 

Advances recovered ... .. 72 13 6 

-9,812 4 9 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit .. ... ... 1,218 1 3 


Total Rb .. 16,779 3 2 

D Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Sonety of Bengal 


No. 8. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc, of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 



Rs. As, 

P. 

By Balance from last Report 

3,325 8 

0 

By Cash Receipts 



Government Allowance 

2,760 0 

0 

• Total Rs. 

6,076 8 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 

1909 Oriental Publication Fund, No. 3, in 


Printing charges 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Balanoe 
Total Rs. 


Bs. As. P. 

659 4 6 
2,340 11 6 

3,000 0 0 


STATEMENT 

1909. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 



Rs. As 

P. 

Salaries ... 

1,638 9 

0 

Commission 

0 12 

9 

Stationery 

10 8 10 

Contingencies ... ' 

284 6 

3 

Grain Compensation Allowance . . 

55 11 

0 

Purchase of Manuscripts 

2,793 1 

0 

Binding 

4 0 

0 

Insurance ... 

126 0 

0 

Travelling charges 

828 0 

0 

Loan 

... 1,150 0 

0 


Balanoe 


Bs. As. P. 


6,889 11 10 
758 4 11 


7,098 0 9 


Total Rs. 
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No. 4. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soo. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last. Report 


Rs. .As P. 
3,000 0 0 


Total Rb 


3,000 0 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honoiary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 


By Balance from IftBt Report 


Rb. Ab P Rb. Ab P 
2,718 12 9 


By Cash Receipt* 


Government Allowance 

Publications sold for cash 

Loan {from Asiatic Society of Bengal) 


3,200 0 0 
29 4 0 
1,160 0 0 


4,879 4 0 


‘Total Rb. ... 7,008 0 9 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 

1909. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 




Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Salaries ... 

••• 

1,744 

18 

3 




Binding ... ... ... 


18 

0 

0 




Stationery 


27 

6 

1 




Grain Compensation Allowance ... 


10 

0 

0 




Postage ... 


7 

13 

3 




Contingencies 


49 

9 

3 




Freight ... 


89 

4 

0 




Insurance 


31 

4 

0 




Purchase of Manuscripts 


2,764 

13 

0 




Travelling charges 


402 

4 

0 






— 

— 

— 

5,080 

3 

1 

Balance 





2,065 

1 

6 


Total Rs. 




7,146 

4 

7 


STATEMENT 

1909■ Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Travelling charges .. ... 688 18 6 

Balance ... ... 1,716 2 6 


Total Es. 


2,400 0 0 
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No. 6. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb. Ab. P. Rb. Ab. P 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 145 4 7 


By Cash Receipts* 


Government Allowance 

Loan (from Asiatic 8ociety of Bengal) 


5,000 O 0 

2,000 0 O 

- 7,000 0 0 


Total Rb. ... 7,146 4 7 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc■ of Bengal . 1909. 

Cr. 

Kt). An. P. Ka A*. P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 2,400 0 0 


Total Rb. ... 2,400 0 0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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STATEMENT 

1909. 

Personal 

Dp. 

To Balance from last Report 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

3,787 2 9 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Advances for purchase of Manuscripts, &o 

To Asiatic 8ociety 
,, Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 

3,461 14 0 

. 15,737 1 3 

1,218 1 3 

- 16,965 2 6 


Total Rs. 

24,204 3 3 


STATEMENT 

1909. 


Invest- 

Dp. 



, 

Value. 

Cost. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P 

To Balance from last Report 

1,98,700 0 0 

1,97,893 0 J 

„ Purchase 

6,000 0 0 

4,786 18 ° 

Total Rs. 

2,03,700 0 0 

2,02,629 18 6 












No. 8. 

Account. 


lxxxvii 


1909. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts 
„ Asiatic Society ... 

„ Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 


By Balance. 

Duo to the 1 

Due by the 1 

Bocioty. 


Boeiety 



Be. 

As* 

p. 

Ks, 

As. 

p. 

Member* 

3,788 

0 

7 

103 

14 

0 

Employes 

Oriental Publication 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Fund, No. 1 ... 

882 

0 

0 




Arabic and Persian 
M8B. Fund 

Bardie Chronicles 

100 

0 

®j 




MBS. Fund 

500 

0 

0 




Miscellaneous 

1 110 

8 

0 

*93 

io 

0 


5,127 

~ 

1 

~297 

8 

6 


Ks. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

18,946 0 4 

123 11 4 
4 14 0 

- 128 9 4 


6,129 9 7 


Total Rs. 24,204 3 8 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 


No. 9. 

ment. 1909. 


By Balance 


Cr. 

Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
... 2,03,700 0 0 2,02,629 13 6 


Total Rs. ...2,08,700 0 0 2,02,629 18 6 


D. Hooper, - 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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STATEMENT 

Trust 


1909. 


Dr. 


To Pension 


Balance 


Total Rs. 


Bs. As. P. 

48 0 0 
1,464 11 10 


1,612 11 10 


1909. 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


Bs As. P. 

To Balance from last Report ... ... ... 5,863 6 7 

Receipts. 


To Asiatic Society 
„ Oriental Pablication Fund, No. I 
Do. do. No 2 

„ Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS, Fnnd 
„ Personal Account ... 

„ Trust Fund 


Bs As. P 

... 25,525 0 9 

9,812 4 0 

2,760 0 0 

4,379 4 0 

7,000 0 0 

... 18,946 0 4 

49 0 0 

- 68,461 9 10 


Total Bs. 


74,816 0 5 
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No. 10. 

Fund. 1909. 


Cr. 

Rb. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 1,468 11 10 

„ Interest on Investments ... ... 49 0 0 


Total Kb. 1,612 11 ID 


D. Hoopkr, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 11. 
Account. 


1909. 


Cr. 


Expunditork. 


By Asiatic Society 
„ Oriental Publication Fund, No 1 
Do. do. No. 2 

Do. do. No. 3 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
„ Bardic Chronicles MBS. Fund 
,, Personal Account ... 

„ Investment 
„ Trust Fund 

Balance 


Rs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 

37,347 0 f> 

10,122 6 6 
400 7 0 
660 4 6 
6,339 11 10 
6,080 8 1 
688 13 6 
3,461 14 0 
4,736 18 6 
48 0 0 

- 68,879 10 3 

6,436 6 2 


Total Rs. ... 74,816 0 6 


D. Hoopkb, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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STATEMENT 

Balance 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
Do. do. No. 2 .. 

Do. do, No.8... 

Sanskrit Manasoripts Fund ... 
Arabic and Persian Manasoripts Fund 
Bardic Chronicles Mannsoripts Fund 
Trost Fund 


Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

1,98,522 18 8 
5,651 14 8 
5,675 1 0 
2,840 11 6 
758 4 11 
2,065 1 6 
1,716 2 6 
1,464 11 10 

-2,18,194 18 2 


Total Rs. ... 2,13,194 18 2 


We have examined tho above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the books and vouchers presented to ns, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, oorrootly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the 81st December, 1909. 

Calcutta, Mkugens, Kino A Simbon, 

26th January , 1910. Chartered Accountants. 

Auditors. 


STATEMENT 

Account of the Regional Bureau, 
Literature with the 


£ 8. d, £ s. d. 

Value of volumes of the 1st Annual distributed 


in India loss discount £1/18 

•(* 

... 

488 3 2 

Ditto 

2nd 

Ditto 

.. 

898 10 2 

Ditto 

3rd 

Ditto 


441 12 11 

Ditto 

4th 

Ditto 


410 11 5 

Ditto 

5th 

Ditto 


385 13 7 

Ditto 

6th 

Ditto 


301 9 4 


2,371 0 7 


2,871 0 7 


Total £ 





No. 12 
Sheet • 
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ASSETS. 

Bs. As. P. Hs. As. P. 

Personal Account ... 6,129 9 7 

Investment ... ... 2,02,929 18 6 

Cash Account ... ... 6,436 6 2 

-2,13,194 13 2 

Government Pro. Note at Bank of Bengal’s 
Safe Custody Account Cashier’s Seourity 
Deposit Bs. 600 ... ... ..... 


Total Bs. ... 2,13,194 13 2 


D. Hoopku, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 13A. 

International Catalogue of Scientific 
Central Bureau, London. 




£ 

s, 

d, £ 

s. d. Rs. As P. 

emitted 

to Lon- 





don in 

1002 

34 

0 

0 

A t a cost of 509 0 0 

Ditto 

1903 

3 

19 

4 

60 4 0 

Ditto 

1904 

367 

1 

6 

6,830 6 1 

Ditto 

1906 

67 

8 

1 

854 8 0 

Ditto 

1906 

368 

0 

6 

5,494 4 4 

Ditto 

1907 

692 

0 

6 

8,867 7 11 

Ditto 

1908 

230 

8 

6 

3,471 7 0 

Ditto 

1909 

320 

14 

8 

4,826 14 10 



_ _ 

_ 

— 1(963 

16 11 ..— 


Balance due to London 407 3 8 


Hs. As P. 


20,414 3 2 


Total £ 2,371 0 7 


Total Bs. 20,414 8 2 
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STATEMENT 

Regional 


Receipts. Rb. A. P. , R§. A. P. 

Government Grants1809 ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1901 ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1904 .. 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1906 . 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1906 ... 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1908 ... .. 1,000 0 0 

Ditto 1909 ... 1,000 0 0 7,000 0 0 

Potty receipts ... ... 2 9 0 

Collected from Subscriptions up to 31st May 

1909 ... ... ... . 29,900 14 3 

Ditto from 1st June to 31st Deer. 

1909 ... ... ... ... 4,640 3 0 

- 84,641 1 3 

Total Rb. 41,543 10 3 

Subscription overdue on fourth annual issue 104 2 0 
Subscription still due on sixth annual issue ... 887 8 0 

In hand from subscriptions ... .. 5,129 7 1 


Total Rb 


6,120 12 1 
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No. 13 B. 

Account. 


R>. A. P B«. A. P. 

246 5 9 
882 13 0 
460 9 9 
628 10 0 
567 11 « 

611 3 6 
743 7 0 
774 10 0 
700 9 10 
641 10 6 

572 15 9 6,169 10 7 

29,414 3 2 


6,959 12 0 


Total Ra. 41,643 10 3 

Dne to tho Central Burean £407*3-8, or at 
present rate of exchange (1* 4-1/16(1.) 
about Rs. 6,084-1-0 

I. Henry Burkill, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon, International Catalogue of 

Scientific Literature, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Expenditure. 

Up-keep of Bnre&u 1899 
Ditto 1900 

Ditto 1901 

Ditto 1902 

Ditto 1903 

Ditto 1904 

Ditto 1905 

Ditto 1906 

Ditto 1907 

Ditto 1908 

Ditto 1909 

Remitted to London 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance in hand from grant 

for up-keep 880 5 6 
Ditto from subscriptions 5,129 7 1 






MARCH, 1910. 


The Monthly (Teneral Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Babu Amrita Lai Bose, Prof. 
Paul Brulil, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. 0. C. Chatterjee, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Mr. L. L, Fermor, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Hon. Mi*. Justice H. Holmwood, Mr. I). Hooper, Dr. 
W. C. Hossack, Mr. R. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Lieut.-Colonel 1). C. 
Phillott, Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Babu Vanamali Vedantatirtha and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : —Mr. W. Burns and Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Six presentations wero announced. * 

The Chairman announced 

1. That the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the 
year 1909 would not be awarded as the essay received in com¬ 
petition was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the 
Prize. 

2. That the Council has appointed Lieut.-Colonel I). C. 
Phillott to officiate as General Secretary during the absence of 
Mr. Tipper. 

The Chairman also announced the death of Mahamaho¬ 
padhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar, an Honorary Member 
of the Society, and called upon Mr. B. L Chaudhuri, to read 
the obituary notice. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar breathed 
his last on Wednesday, the 2nd February, 1910, 

Sixteen years ago, on March 7th, 1894, he was elected one 
of our Honorary Members, the highest distinction in the gift of 
the Society. Among the Bengal Pundits he was the only Ori¬ 
ental Scholar who had been thus honoured, and the Society 
had sufficient justification for the same, for his position as a 
scholar and author of numerous original treatises was quite 
unique. 
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He was the eldest son of Pundit Radha Kanta Siddhanta- 
vagi? of Sherpur Town in the district of Mymensing, who also 
was a man of profound learning well known in his district. 
It was one more instance of potential intellectuality in the 
father having full development in the son. 

Chandra Kanta was born at Sherpur in the month of Agra- 
hayan of 1241 B.S. (corresponding to 1835 A.D.). Thebeloved 
and revered father was the first teacher, and in the tol of his father 
Chandra Kanta had received the seeds of learning which bore 
such excellent fruits in later years. He completed his study of 
Vyakarana, Alankar and partly of Kavya and Smriti at home, 
and then proceeded to Vikrampur to study Smriti with Pundit 
Dina Nath Panchanan of Porapara, a celebrated Sm&rta of his 
time. Next his sojourn was to the renowned seat of learning 
Navadwipa, where he studied Smriti under Pundit Brajanath 
Vidyaratna, Laksmi Kanta Siromani and Hari Das Bhatta- 
charyya, and Darsan with Madhava Chandra Tarkasiddhanta, 
Srinandan Tarkabagiv and Kasi Nath Sastri. It was at Nava- 
dwip that the title of 44 Taikalankar ” was bestowed on him. 

On his return from Navadwip he opened a tol at Sherpur, 
and, as the story of his scholarship already spread far and wide, 
students began to flock to his house, whose number often exceed¬ 
ed fifty. He had not only to satisfy the intellectual craving of 
such a large number of students in a variety of subjects, but had 
also to maintain them at his house, according to the custom of 
the country, at his own expense, from year’s end to year’s end. 
It was while busily engaged with the teaching work at Sher¬ 
pur that his first work Probodha pataka saw the light, and was 
soon followed by Satiparinavam (Mahakavya) and Tatvavali 
(commentary on Philosophy). It was about this time that our 
Society, appreciating Iub deep and varied scholarship, found in 
him a most capable editor for the Bibliotheca Indioa, with which 
he kept up his connection till his death. (It was only in January 
last that Faso, 1 of Vol. II of Bhatta Dipika, the commentary on 
Purva Munansa, edited by him, came out of the press.) It was 
while at Sherpur ho edited for the Society Grihya Sutras of 
Gobhila and supplied copious commentaries to that excellent 
classical work on mediaeval Smriti. These notes and commen¬ 
taries soon made him well known to the European Savants. 
It was while at Sherpur that his students in Nyaya, Sankhya, 
Vodanta, Smriti and Kavya topped the list of successful can¬ 
didates for Government Title Examination and carried off the 
honour and emoluments year after year; and it was also while 
at Sherpur that most of his works that were published after¬ 
wards were composed and perfected. 

In 1882 some of the prominent members of this Society, 
who were attracted by the deep erudition of Tarkalankar work¬ 
ing at a remote place like Sherpur, approached him through the 
late Principal Mahesh Chandra Nayaratna, and prevailed on 
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him to accept a Professorship in the Government Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta. Among others, the late Raja Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, one of our past presidents, Rai Bahadur Krista Das Pal, 
one of our past Assistant Secretaries, Babu Protap Chandra 
Ghosha, and Babu Prasad Das Dutt, were mainly instrumental 
to bring about this. It was in 1883 that Chandra Kanta 
joined the Sanskrit College as the Professor of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture and Alankara. Soon after his appearance in Calcutta he 
was recognized as the leading Pundit of the metropolis and his 
connection with the Society became more intimate, and “ in 
recognition of his great services in the cause of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture the Council placed his name in the list of distinguished 
persons who reoeived the Bibliotheca Indica publications free.'” 
On the retirement of Madhusudan Smritiratna ho was appoint¬ 
ed to the chair of Smriti. 

In 1887 the title of Mahamahopadhyaya, the* highest liter¬ 
ary distinction in the gift of the Indian Government, crouted 
in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty the 
Empress Victoria, was bestowed on him. It was during the 
incumbency in the Sanskrit College that his Vaisesika Bhashya, 
annotated edition of Kusumanjali, Katantrachliandaprakriya, 
Kala Parasara Madhava among others were published, and each 
of these works created a sensation among the Oriental Scholars 
of India and Europe on their appearance. In 1897 he retired 
from the Sanskrit College, and the Government very gracefully 
came forward with a grant for the maintenance of his private 
tol which he had all along kept up with unparalleled devotion 
and undiminished glory. 

On his retirement from the Government service, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, from whose searching eyes 
few men of merit can escape, selected him as the first lecturer 
to occupy the chair of Vedanta Philosophy endowed by Sri 
Gopal Bose Mullick for five years, and these lectures were pub¬ 
lished in book form. From 1901 with failing health he became 
busy more than ever to see through press all his unpublished 
works, but the work of the tol and examination work foi M.A. 
and P.R. examinations on behalf of the University continued 
almost to the very end. 

Without making any comment ourselves we shall conclude 
this short notice by a few extracts from comments of his con¬ 
temporaries on his works, scholarship and character : it falls to 
the lot of very few mortals to be so highly appreciated during 
lifetime as he was. 

1. An extract from a letter of Mahesli Chandra Nyaya- 
ratna as the Principal, Sanskrit College, to the Direct or of 
Public Instruction, under date 28th April, 1894. . . . “ He is 

a most distinguished Sanskrit scholar, the like of whom cannot 
easily be met with in the country. He is, morever, a most 
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successful teacher. His private pupils have passed the Sans¬ 
krit Title Examinations in various subjects and won the first 
rank from time to time. He is also a general referee on diffi¬ 
cult points connected with Sanskrit Literature. He has writ¬ 
ten a Bhasya or commentary on the Grihya Sutras (Aphorisms 
of Gobhila), a work of rare merit, which the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal have published at their own expense. He has also 
published various highly meritorious works in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. He has been a great acquisition to the College, and 
the vast reputation which he enjoys for learning and erudition 
has naturally reflected upon it. It may also be mentioned that 
the private pupils of the Professor have followed him here from 
Mymensing. The number ranges from 10 to 20, whom he not 
only teaches, but also supports according to the traditions of 
the Tola system ’ ’. 

2. Extracts from Dr. R. L. Mitra’s articles in the Hindu 
Patriot ( 1886) :—“He knows no assumption of dignity and 
display of learning. Gentle as a child, shy by nature, and eco¬ 
nomic in his speech, he can nowhere produce an impression. 
He has, however, that in him which few of our Pundits can boast 
of, a thorough mastery over the ancient classics of our native 
land, and those who know it cannot fail to evince for him 
every mark of respect. His profession is the discrimination of 
the highor branches of Sanskrit literature. He owed a tol for 
many years, and i^now employed as a professor in the Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta; but this occupation never satisfied his mind. 
His ambition has always been to contribute to the elucidation of 
Sanskrit learning by writing learned dissertations, and many are 
the works which have emanated from his prolific pen. Some years 
ago he published an exegesis of the Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra, 
which compares well with the best works of its class published 
by mediaeval authors. It displays a thorough knowledge of, 
and perfect mastery over, the Smriti Literature of the Brah¬ 
mans. Soon after that work he brought out an epic poem 
which presented in manuscript would have passed for a frag¬ 
ment of some ancient poet whose writings cast such a halo on 
Sanskrit Literature. He has just published a book which is 
likely to put its mark upon the year. It is an exegesis on the 
aphorisms of Kanada on the Vaicesika or Atomic philosophy 

of the Hindus.our metaphysicians devoted 

scant attention to it; none taught it in the toh of the country. 
This is evident from the fact that, though acknowledged to be 
one of the six leading systems of philosophy, the Vaicesika 
never had a regular formal Bhasya or commentary, as the 
other systems have.Under these circum¬ 

stances the new work of Professor Chandrakanta Tarkalankara 
may be looked upon as suppyling a want, and the learning and 
thorough mastery of the subject which have been brought to 
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hear upon it, and the manner in which the task has been 
accomplished, make the book one of special value to the 
students of Sanskrit philosophy.” 

3. Extracts from Trvbncr’s Record of October, 1890, 3rd 
Series, Vol. II No. 2.— . . . ‘‘There are, however, 

exceptions; and it is a notable one among these to whom the 
present notice is intended to draw the attention of Sanskritists 
and students of Indian philosophy in Europe. Professor 
Chandrakanta’s Sanskrit learning is of the most varied kind. 
He is also a voluminous writer on a variety of subjects. But 
though the Mahamahopadhyaya is a varied scholar and a volu¬ 
minous writer, his speciality is Hindu Philosophy, and parti¬ 
cularly that system which is known as the Vaicesika of Kana- 
da. It is this field in which be has shown himself to be a 
thinker of great independence, force and originality; and it 
will be his works in this branch of learning that will henceforth 
be classed with the standard works of old and secure to hiR 
name undying fame The last remark applies more particularly 
to his work which bears the name of Bhasva, or Exposition, of 
the Vaicesika Butras. The Sutras, or aphorisms, of the Vaice¬ 
sika system of philosophy, as is well known, are attributed to 
Kanada. There are no early commentaries on these aphorisms 
extant. The earliest expository work known is a gloss, called 
Kiranavah, by Udayana Acarya,—a gloss not on the Sutras 
themselves, but on the work callod Pajdaitha Dharma Sangra- 
ha, generally, though not quite correctly, looked upon as a 
Vaicesika text-book. It is this gloss of Udayana which is 
accepted in Bengal as the orthodox md authoritative inter¬ 
pretation of Kanada’s aphorisms. The object of the new 
Bhasya is to show that Udayana and the prevalent school in 
some e-sential matters have misinterpreted and unjustifiably 
amplified the teaching of Kanada, and that Udayana, being an 
adherent of the Nyaya system, has in fact, for objects of his 
own, adulterated the pure Vaicesika doctrine. The Bhasya 
thus claims to set forth, for first time, the doctrines of Kanada 
in its pure and genuine form. This is the outcome of Profes¬ 
sor Chandrakanta's mature thought and close study of the Vai¬ 
cesika aphorisms. It marks a gradually accomplished revolu¬ 
tion in his own views. For he was not always of this mind; 
he commenced with an unquestioning belief in the orthodox 
interpretation. It was in this state of mind that he published 
his Tattvavali, a metrical work in the style of the old Karikae, 
to which he added copious notes. In this work he fully ex¬ 
plains and still upholds with eveiy possible argument the Vai¬ 
cesika doctrines as hitherto understood and accepted in Bengal. 
The work, when it appeared, was received with an eagerness 
unprecedented in the history of recent Sanskrit publications; 
for it supplied the long*felt desideratum of a good text-book 
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on the Vaicesika philosophy for beginners as well as more 
advanced students. Professor Chandrakanta’s latest work, 
the Bhasya, as will be readily understood, met with a 
different kind of reception, with great joy and praise by some, 
with much doubt and opposition by others. Whether it 
will win its way and revolutionize the teaching of the Vaice¬ 
sika philosophy in Bengal and elsewhere, time only will show. 
It is on account of this original and, to a certain extent, revo¬ 
lutionary character of his work, that the professor calls it a 
Bhasya. Among Indian pundits various names are in use 
for expository works ; we have the Bhasya, the Vritti, the Vi- 
vritti or Vivarana, the Tika, and so forth. But it is only the 
compiler of Bhasya, whom the rules of learning permit', after 
he has explained evety word and part of word of his text, to 
put forth original reflections. Compilers of other kinds of com¬ 
mentaries must confine themselves to the accepted moaning.’ ’ 

4. Extract from Professor Max Muller’s letter, dated the 
12th July, 1896:— .... “But it is different with 
a work like yours. Your Katantrach handaprakriya is an origi¬ 
nal work and must have cost you much labour. It will be use¬ 
ful to every Sanskritist, particularly Vedic scholars, not only 
in India, but in England also. A good deal lias been done for 
Vedic grammar by European scholars, but one likes to have 
the authority of native scholars, such as Panini, Katyayana and 
others. Now unfortunately the Chandasa rules have been 
treated very scantily by Panini. I suppose he thought the 
Praticakhyas would supply the necessary information. But 
that is viksa rather than Vyakarana. I have myself published 
the Ripratieakhya with a German translation. There was room 
for work like yours, and I know I shall find it very useful in 
my studies.” 

Owing to a remark made by the late Professor Cowell about 
Vaicesika Bhasya it has become necessary to point out that 
Chandra Kanta was quite innocent of English or any other 
European language, nor, was he acquainted with modern scienti¬ 
fic theories, therefore his strong assertion against “ spontane¬ 
ous generation ’’, his ascribing form or shape to * 4 air ”, as 
well as his conclusion about the nature of soul—points in which 
he differed so much from Udayana—were entirely due to his 
deep study of Kanada’s system and had nothing to do with 
‘ ‘ modern scientific ideas ’ ’ as Cowell appeared to have suspected. 


The following four gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi¬ 
nary Members ■— 

Capt. E. J). W. Greig # I.M.8., M.B ., proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, seconded by Dr. Hossack; Capt. A. E. J. Lister , 
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M.B., F.B.C.S.. I.M.S., proposed by Major L. Rogers, seconded 
by Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S. ; Mr. W. Kirkpatrick , proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonei C. R. M. Creen, I.M.S., seconded by Capt. 1). 
McCay, I.M.S.; Capt. J. C. Kunhardt, I.M.S., proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Capt. R. K.Lloyd, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note 
No.l. A jew observations made in the Central Provinces and 
Berar.—By I. H. Burkill. 

2. Buddhist Legends oj Asoka and his Times.—By H. C. 
Norman. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for February 
1910. 


J. Thf Kimjdom of gNya khri btsanpo, the first King of 
Tibet.—By Rey. A. H. Francke. 

4. An Old-fashioned Urdu Invitation to a Gay den Party .— 
By Lieut-Colonel 1). C. Phillott. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

5. Pramanas of the Hindu Logic. — By Vansmali Chakra- 

VARTl. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

0. Extract on Cocking (Murgh-Nama) from the $ayd Qdh-i 
Shawkati, an Urdu work on sport writi nby Nawab Yar Muham¬ 
mad Khan of the Itampur State. — Translated by Libut.-Colonel 
I). C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of Examiners, (\alcutta. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for February 
1910. 

7. The Katwalipara Spurious Grant of Samacara Deva .— 
By Rakhal I)as Bandyopadhyaya, with a prefatory noti by 
Mr. H, E. Stapleton, B.A., Inspector oj Schools , Dacca. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

8. Note on the Spreading of Croton sparsifiorus, Morung . 
along the Assam-Bengal Railway.—By I. H. Burkill. 

Mr. Burkill remarked as follows: — 

“ Since the publication pf Professor P. Bruhl’s paper onCro- 
ton sparsifiorus (this Journal, 1908, pp 603 607) wherein he 
recorded the occurrence of this plant (i) near Calcutta, (ii) at 
Port Canning, (iii) at Chittagong, (iv) between Chandpur and 
Akharera on the railway embankment, and (v) on the bank of 
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the river Titus near Brahmanbaria, I have found the plant in 
several spots along the Assam-Bengal Railway. It ocours about 
the sidings at the stations of (vi) Shamshemagar and (vii) 
Tilagaon in the district of Sylhet: (viii) on the railway embank¬ 
ment rather sparingly at ‘ mile 296 *—a spot where passengers 
often alight for Haflong, at an altitude of about 1,800 feet 
above sea-level: (ix) in great adundance about the railway 
tracks at Lumding junction, and (x) equally in abundance 
about the railway goods-yard at Gauhati. 

The spot where it entered India seems evident enough. As 
it was some years ago muoh more abundant at Chittagong than 
at Hajiganj, and as Hajiganj, Shamshemagar, Tilagaon, Haf¬ 
long, Lumding, and Gauhati are all connected by railway with 
the port of Chittagong, it is almost certain that it has travelled 
to these various stations from Chittagong, the seeds adhering 
probably to the gunny-wrappings of merchandise. Further, as 
suggested by Professor Briihl, it may be assumed that the plant 
came to Calcutta by ship (river-steamer probably) and by ship 
also to Port Canning; and it is probable that it came to both 
places from Chittagong, which seems to be its oldest station on 
Indian soil. ’ * 

9. The Vikramadilya Samvatsara and the Founding of the 
Kushan Kingdom . — By Thomas W. Kinosmill. — Communica¬ 
ted by the Philological Secretary. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 9th 
March, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present *— 

Dr. Arnold Caddy, Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. G. C. 
Chatterjee, Dr. H. M. Crake, Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., 
Major W. D. Hayward, l.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Captain 
A. E. J. Lister, l.M.S., Dr. lndu Madhab Mallick, Dr. J. E. 
Panioty, Captain F H. Stewart, I.M S., Major L. Rogers, 
l.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor : —Major E. A. Newman, l.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Capt. E. D. W. Greig, l.M.S. , delivered a lecture on 
Sleeping Sickness, illustrated by lantern slides. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th April, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohb, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present :— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Rai Motilal Ganguli, Bahadur, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W, A. Lee, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
and Mr. E. R. Watson. 

Visitor8: —Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. F. H, Gravely and Mr. S. 
W. Kemp. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-one presentations were announced. 

1. The President announced the death of Pandit Yogeaa 
Chandra Saetri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, an Ordinary Mem¬ 
ber of the Society. 

2. The General Secretary, reported that Mr. H. Wheeler, 
I.C.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

3. The General Secretary read the names of the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1910 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. N. Annandale ; Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya ; Mr. I. H. Burkill; Mr. H. C. Graves ; Mahamaho- 

? adhyaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, 
.M.S. ‘ 


Library Committee . 

Dr. N. Annandale ; Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyay a-; Mr. J. N. Das-Gppta; Mr. H. C. “Graves ; Maha¬ 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri; Mr. Harinath De; 
Dr. E. P. Harrison ; Mr. H. H. Hayden ; Lieut.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S. ; Major L. Rogers, I.M.S.; Dr. E. D. Ross ; 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 
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Philological Committee . 

Hon’ble Mr. Abdullah al-Mamun Suhrawardy; Hon’ble 
Mr. ^Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya; Mr. E. A. Gait; 
Dr. (jirindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya; Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri; Mr. Harinath De ; Babu Monmohan 
Ohakravarti ; Babu Muralidhar Banerjee; Babu Nogendra 
Nath Vasu ; Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; I}r. E. D. Ross ; 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; Aoharya 
Satyavrata Samasrami ; Dr. G. Thibaut; Mr. E. Venis. 

The following seventeen gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members:— 

Mr. P . S . Paluck , I.C.S., proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. 
0. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. Ramakanto 
Bhattacharyya , B.L., proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Maharaja Jagadindra 
Nath Roy ; Mr. Eugen Ludwig, proposed by Mr. E. M. Loftier, 
seconded by Mr. E. Toth ; Lieut. R. F. Francis , 47th Sikhs, 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel T). C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Captain T . C. McCombie Young , M.B., I.M.S., 
proposed by Major L. Rogers, seconded by Major E. Wilkin¬ 
son, l.M.S. , Dr. A. White Robertson , L.R.C.P. and S., 
Edin., proposed by Major L. Rogers, T.MS., seconded by 
Capt. E. 1). W. Greig, I.M S.; l>r. Garefield Hodder Williams , 
M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S , LR.C.P., proposed by 
Major L Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Captain E. D. W. Greig, 
IMS; Dr. Cecil H. Elmes , proposed by Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. 
Green, l.M.S., seconded by Major L Rogers, l.M.S. ; Mr. F. 
D Ascoli , I.C.S., proposed by Mr T H. D. LaTouche, 
seconded by l)r. N. Annandale ; Prof. Abdullah Abu Sayyid 
M.A., proposed by Babu Vanamali Chakravartj, seconded by 
Babu Muralidhar Banerjee ; Capt. B. C. Penton , 25th Pun¬ 
jabis, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D C. Phillott, seconded by 
l)r. N. Annandale , Captain F. R. Teesdale , 25th Cavalry, F.F. 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Captain F. T. P. Ebden, 73rd Cavalry, proposed 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche ; Mr. E . J . Abraham , I.C.S., proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr I. H. Burkill ; Captain John Morri¬ 
son , M.B. (Glasgow) l.M.S., 88th Carnatic Infantry, proposed 
by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Captain E. D. W. 
Greig, l.M.S., Mr. J. C . R. Johnston , proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill; Mr. D. E. 
Grubi, proposed by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
D. 0. Phillott, 
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The following papers were read .— 

1. Review of ovr Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera .— 
By E. Brunbtti. Communicated by Dr. Annandale. 

This paper lias been published in the Journal for March 
1910. 

2 Rasiapaasana.—By S. P. V. Ranganathasvami Arya- 

VARAGURN. 

3. Vocabulary of Technical and Falconry Terms in Urdu, 
Persian and Arabic . — By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

4. A Discovery of a long Metre in Prabodhachandrodaya. 
— By V. V. Sovani. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

5. A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat of the Indian 
Buffalo.—By E. R. Watson, Monohar Gupta, and Satish 
( 'll AN DR A GaNOULI. 

0. King Gopi Chandra of Rungpur.—By Bisveswar 
Bhattacharjee. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for March 
1910. 

7. Ladvaga rGyalrabs , the Chronicles of Ladakh , according 
to Schlagintweit' 8 Manuscripts. — Translated by Re\ A. H. 
FraNOKE. 

8. Two Buddhist Stone Images from Malda .— By A. K. 
Maitra. 

9. Chondrodonta Bosei , a new speci°s of fossil Lamelli- 
branch from the HippurHe-bearing beds of Seistan.—By Ernest 
W. Vredbnburg 

These three papers will be published in asubsequent number 
of the Journal 

10. Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamepteris beds of 
Khunmu {in Kashmir).—By Hem Ghandra Das-Gupta. Com¬ 
municated by Mr. C. S. Middlemiss. 

11. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of North- 
Eastern India , 11 —By H. E. Stapleton. 

12. -Cause of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire .— 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Aaraprasad Shastri. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medioal Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th April, 1910, at 9-90 p.m. 

Lubut.-Oolokbl D. G. Orawfubd, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr, G. 0. Chatterjee, Dr. H. Finok, Lieut.-Colonel H. B. 
Foster, Captain E. D. W. Greig, Dr. A.- M. 

Leake, Captain J. W. D. Megaw, Captain J. Morison, 

Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, I.M.S., Captain H. B. 
Steen, I.M.S., Captain C. H. Stevens, I.M.S., Captain F. H. 
Stewart, I.M.S., Captain A. D. White, I.M.S., Majo - * L. Rogers, 

I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: —Dr. G. C. Maitra, Dr. S. N. Mookerjee, Major 
B. C. Oldham, I.M.S., and Dr. S. N. Roy. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-four presentations were announced. 

A case of very marked cyanosiis in a child due to extensive 
deficiency of the auricular septum was shown by Major L. Rogers 
for Lieut.-Colonel Calvert. 

Major C. R. Stevens showed the following cases :— 

1. A child in whom a large hydronepheosis had been re¬ 
moved by abdominal laparotomy. 

2. A patient from whom a dentigerous cyst had been 
removed, which microscopically showed the structure of a 
cylindroma. 

3. A patient from whom an extensive sarcoma of the soft 

patale had been removed. « 

Lieut.-Colonel Pilgrim showed a case of cyst of the epiglottis. 

Captain Megaw showed a specimen of lymphocele of the 
spermatic cord containing an adult filarial worm. 

Dr. G. C. Chatterjee read notes of a case of broncho-pneu¬ 
monia in a patient of Colonel Calvert’s with minute abscesses 
on the surface of the liver and suppuration of the bronchial 
lymphatic glands all due to the diproooccus of Friedlander. 

The paper of Lieut.-Colonel Nott was postponed until the 
May meeting. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th May, 1930, at 9-15 i\m. 

T. H. T). LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., F.O.N., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present :— 

Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, l)r. C. H. Elmes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. J. C. R. Johnston, Rev. W. 11. LoQuesne, Mr. A. C. Sen. 
Mahamaho])adhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, and Mr. (1. H. Tipper. 

Visitors .— Rev. J. Bourdot, s.,i.. Rev. H. Hoaten, s. 1 
Mr. H. K. Mavumder, and Rev. M. Vermeire, s.j. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. Louis Stuart and 
Mr. D. H. W. Ritchie had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The President announced . - 

1. That Mr. 0. H. Tipper has returned to Calcutta and has 
taken charge of the duties of Dene* d Secretary from Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

2. That Dr. W. A. K. Christie has been appointed to act 
as Natural History Secretary and Secretary for the Regional 
Bureau of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
during Mr. I. H. BurkiH's absence from India. 

3. That Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott has been appointed to 
act as Philological Secretary during Dr. E. D. Ross’ absence from 
('alcutta. 

The General Secretary laid on the table the following 
minutes of a meeting of the members of the Sub-Committee 
appointed to frame regulations to govern the nomination and 
election of Fellows among the Ordinary Members held on the 
16th March, 1910, for the information of the Monthly General 
Meeting^ under Rule 48 (ah 

t 

A Meeting of the members of the Sub-Committee, appointed 
to frame regulations to govern the nomination and election of 
Fellows among the Ordinary Members. waR held on Wednesday, 
the 16th March, 1910, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Present : 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm wood, I.O.S. 

Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Dr. N. Aimandale, F.L.S. 


Business — 

To frame regulations. 

Resolved— 

Method in which the Fellows shall propose to Council , and 
Council nominate to Society. 

1. Nomination papers to be sent so as to reach each 
Fellow by the 1st October of the year preceding < he election. 

2. The nomination papers must be received back duly 
filled in and signed by each Fellow by the 1st November, and no 
paper received after this date will be considered. 

3. A list of persons proposed, with their qualifications, 
shall be compiled from the nomination papers and printed and 
sent out to each Fellow so as to reach him by the end of November. 

4. The Fellows shall then vote for not more than the 
number to be elected in the succeeding year by placing a cioss 
against the names of those he wishes to be nominated, and no 
paper with more than the maximum number of crosses for the 
year’s election will be accepted. These papers must be returned 
so as to reach the Society’s rooms by the end of December. 

5. The voting papers mentioned in Rule 4 shall be enclosed 
unsigned in a separate sealed envelope which shall be for¬ 
warded in an outer cover with a covering letter signed by the 
Fellow. 

6. There shall be a meeting of Fellows in the first week in 
January at which the voting papers shall be opened and counted 
as the Chairman directs, and the names of such candidates as 
receive two-thirds of the votes of the Fellows voting shall be 
placed before the meeting. 

7. If more than the maximum number to be elected have 
received the qualifying vote of two-thirds, those receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be proposed for the vacancies. 

8. In the event there being a tie for the last vacancies, 
the Fellows present at the meeting shall decide which of the 
candidates receiving the same number of votes shall be proposed 
to the Council for nomination to the Society for a Fellowship. 

9. These nominations shall be laid before the Council 
at the January Meeting in the fourth week, and the Council shall 
finally make the nominations. 

10. The nominations shall be read out to the Members at 
the Ordinary Annual Meeting in February, and voting papers 
shall be provided for each member present, who shall record his 
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vote in the same manner and under the same conditions as for 
the officers and members of Council of the Society. 

Resolved to report to the Council for submission to the next 
Ordinary General Meeting under Rule 48 (o). 

The General Secretary also laid on the table the following 
Report of the Standard Temperature Committee submitted by 
Mr. I). Hooper, the Secretary of the Committee :— 

At the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held in 
July 1908, Professor P. Briihl read a paper on “ Proposals for a 
Standard Temperature for Tropical Climates.’* The author 
pointed out that the normal temperature of 02°F. does not serve 
the purposes of the chemist and physicist who work in the tro¬ 
pics, and the spread of science will render the choice of one or 
more higher standard temperatures a matter of necessity. The 
author’s observations led to the conclusion that the most 
convenient standard temperature for Calcutta is 30 n C. (86 U F.), at 
least during the period extending from the middle of March to 
the middle of November. During the remaining part of the year 
22 c C. (71-6"F.) would be more useful During the discussion 
that ensued it was advanced that 25°C. (77°F.) was a suitable 
temperature foi Calcutta. A resolution was finally passed that 
the question of a standard temperature for India be referred 
tor report to a committee of scientists to be selected by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Council appointed the following to serve on the 
Committee — 

Dt. Morris Travers, Bangalore, Cl umian. 

W. A. K. Christie, Geological Survey. 

Professor P. Briihl, Engineering College. 

,, J. A. Cunningham, Presidency College. 

,, E. P. Harrison, ,, ,, 

Mr. D. Hooper, Indian Museum, Secretary. 

The Committee met in December and proceeded to discuss 
the form of note to be sent to chemists and physicists through¬ 
out India. It was proposed to circulate Professor BriihPs 
paper and invite opinions on the proposals. In the covering 
letter the Committee recommended a change in the standard 
temperature observed in Europe and suggested 30°C. as most 
suitable for India. Expressions of opinion were called for, 
and the Committee asked to tie supplied with the results of 
calculations or experiments connected with thermo-constants 
in India.- # 

Letters were forwarded to 02 scientific workers and 50 
replies were received. Analysing the replies it was found that 
40 of the 50 were in favour of 30" as a temperature of refer 
ence for India. These caine from the following towns and 
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districts: Aligarh, Assam, Bankipur, Benares, Berhampore, 
Bhagalpur, Bombay, Calcutta, Coimbatore, Cuttack, Dacca, 
Hazaribagh, Kodaikanal, Lahore, Madras, Meerut, Nilgiris, 
Poona, Pusa, Rajshahi, Rangoon and Sirsiah 

On the other hand five correspondents recommended 25° 
as a more suitable temperature, one suggested 28°, another 
32*5°, and a worker in Madras informed the Committee that he 
had already adopted 33°. Many valuable observations and 
suggestions were made by the correspondents, which we have 
endeavoured to summarise. It is noticed that the most 
interesting replies are from those who do not favour the immediate 
adoption of the Committee’s proposal; these are from physicists. 
No chemist records his opinion in favour of the adoption of a 
lower temperature than 30°. 

Professor J. J. Durack of Allahabad objects to 30° being 
accepted as a standard for inland stations for the following 
reasons :— 

“ 1. From an inspection of the tables given in Professor 
Bruhl’s paper referring to mean daily and maxi¬ 
mum temperatures in different towns in India. 

2. These temperatures are taken in open sheds (con¬ 

ditions laid down by the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment), which are much hotter than our laborato¬ 
ries. 

3. Most of our serious research work must be done during 

the winter months, and a mean winter temperature 
would consequently be more convenient than a 
mean yearly temperature. 1 would suggest 25° as a 
more suitable standard than 30°, but as a compro¬ 
mise perhaps 27 L would find favour.” 

Answers to these objections have been given by more than 
one correspondent, the general opinion being that the tem¬ 
perature of reference selected should be above rather than 
below the mean maximum temperature, so that during the day¬ 
time it should be necessary to raise the temperature of any 
instrument rather than to cool it to bring it to the standard. 
Everybody who has had practical experience of thermostatic 
work knows how much easier it is to keep the thermostat above 
than below the room temperature. Mr. J. T. Burnham, Nilgiris, 
confirms these remarks. He says: “ Work is more accurately 
carried out if the temperature aimed at is slightly above the 
temperature of the laboratory than below it.” 

Professor Miehio Smith, Kodaikanal, thus gives his ex¬ 
perience as a physicist. “More work of an experimental kind is 
done when the temperature of the laboratory is below than when 
it is above 30°, and it seems that it is better to have a standard 
which is above than one which is below the ordinary working 
temperature. ’ * 
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Dr. Leather, Pusa, holds similar views. He says : “ It is 
easier to maintain a vessel at a temperature greater than the 
atmospheric one than below it. It is better to select a tem¬ 
perature near to the laboratory maximum so as to provide 
principally for hot-weather conditions.” 

A temperature of 15° is above the mean temperature of 
England and Central Europe, and if what might be termed a 
corresponding temperature were fixed for India, that tempera¬ 
ture should be above 28°. Since chemists and physicists have 
sometimes found 15 c to be an inconveniently low temperature 
for a standard in the West, it would seem that 30° would not be 
found to be an inconveniently high temperature for a standard 
of reference in India and the Tropics. 

Mr. R. LI. Jones, Madras, advocates 28 l as a standard in 
electrical work. He remarks * - 

“ It appears tome that 28 u (\ is the most convenient tem¬ 
perature to adopt as a standard The reasons why this value 
is taken aie biiefly the following — 

“ Eor accurate standardising and high precision work it is 
necessary to carry out the operations in a constant temperature 
room. It is also very desirable to secure this constant tem¬ 
perature without artificial means of heating and cooling, if 
possible. Hence in selecting a standard temperature it is ad¬ 
visable to fix on such a temperature as can be secured with ease 
and certainty and kept constant with the least amount of help 
from subsidiary machinery. 

“ Constant temperature rooms aie generally built under¬ 
ground in the middle of a massive flock of buildings so that 
the daily variations in temperature are quite inappreciable. 
The only variations m temperature in such a room arc the 
seasonal or annual changes. The further down the loom is the 
less will these changed be—at 20 or 30 feet they are very small. 
The temperature at such depths is in India close to 82°F. or 
28 ( (\ according to the best obsei vat ions. This is also approxi¬ 
mately the mean temperature of the sea in the tropics and of 
India as a whole, 1 believe. Hence it seems natural to take 
28° as the standard temperature as it appears to be the mean 
temperature of the equatorial belt of the globe. The fluctua¬ 
tions from it in ordinary work will be more evenly distributed 
on either side of it, and their average magnitude (irrespective of 
sign) will consequently be less than if any other temperature 
were taken as standard. The corrections to be applied will 
hence be smaller and the uncertainty on this account will be 
reduced..” 9 

These observations are of interest but we need hardly 
consider sea water, and our experience is that the majority of 
laboratories in India are not constructed of massive materials, 
nor are the usual operations conducted in underground cellars. 
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As regards tap water supplied to the laboratories its tem¬ 
perature is likely to vary considerably in some localities, while 
in others it is fairly constant. Professor T. K. Gajjar reports 
that the water temperature in Bombay fluctuates between 
27° and 29°. Mr. A. W. Bishop of Trevandrum states that water 
from the main is usually nearer 25° than 30°. These facts 
favour the adoption of the latter figure as a temperature of 
reference. By means of an electrical resistance thermostatic 
arrangement the water may be kept constant at 30°. Such an 
apparatus has been constructed at Sibpur College for use in the 
calibration of burettes. 

l)r. E. G. Hill, Allahabad, informs us that 25°C. is obtain¬ 
able in his station from November 1st to March 15th,. that is 
during the cold weather. From April to July the average 
laboratory temperature varies from 30° to 35°, in the rains it 
is about 30° to33°, 44 consequently,” he adds, ‘‘ a standard of 30° 
would not be very useful to us in Allahabad, and 35° would not 
be at all too high. For Indian standards T should suggest 0", 
25‘ and 35°. A thermostat could be nearly always arranged to 
work at 35°, but it cannot for 30° in the hot weather and rains.' ’ 

With regard to these proposals the Committee are not in 
favour of suggesting more than one temperature of reference 
for India. For this reason they have considered the proposal 
of 22° as an auxiliary temperature, and for various reasons 
they do not recommend its adoption. 44 Standards ought not 
to be multiplied,” writes Rev. E. Francotte, and the object of 
the Committee is to propose one which is likely to be generally 
adopted and found practically useful in scientific work. 

It will be noticed that Dr. Hill and Professor Du rack (both 
of Allahabad, and therefore representative of an inland station) 
suggest 35° and 25° respectively. The mean of these two 
figures is 30°. 

Two scientists in Madras, Professor H. LL Jones, a physicist, 
and Professor Erlam Smith, a chemist, advocate 28° and 33° 
respectively. Here again the mean is about 30°. 

Further evidence in support of this temperature is given 
by Professor V. H. Jackson, Bankipore. He writes : 4 4 During 
the whole of the S. W. monsoon the temperature over the whole 
of the Ganges Valley is extremely uniform, about 29°, and a 
variation of one degree in any particular locality is exceptional. 
The temperature in laboratories corresponds closely to this 
mean, or during the daytime, in which most observations are 
made, is slightly higher. This renders Professor Bruhl’s sugges¬ 
tion of 30° especially suitable.” 

From a practical point of view Mr. R. L. Jenk’s (Kasauli) 
remark is of considerable importance. 4 4 It is clear from records 
we get from distilleries and bonded warehouses all over the 
country that 30°C. is a more useful standard temperature than 
15°(\” 
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Confirmatory evidence conies from Bombay. Mr. N. Q. F. 
Moos of the ()bservatorv writes : “ Seeing that all daily labora¬ 
tory work is done during the solar hours, 1 incline to think* 
that 30° would, on the average, best answer all requirements 
for the continent of India." 

With regard to the important question of standards of 
length and weight which were legally adopted in 1894, “ Indian 
standard air " being taken at 85°F., the Committee has heard 
from Colonel S. C. Burrard, Trigonometrical Survey, and Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Milne, Assay Master, Bombay, to the effect that the 
change from 85 f to 86 c would be immaterial. The change, 
however, would probably have to be notified in the Uavdte. 

The advantages cf having in India a temperature that 
serves the same purpose as 15 serves in Europe have been 
expressed by many writers. In all laboratories chemists will 
find a convenience in having flasks, burettes, pipettes and all 
volumetric* appliances, as well as polarimeters. refractometors 
and the like adjusted to a definite temperature. Specific gravity 
table of acids, alkalis and alcohol would be more useful in India 
if determined at the new temperature. 

For most physical purposes what is wanted is an accurate 
knowledge of how the physical coefficients (expansion, electri¬ 
cal conductivity, F.M.F., ete.t vary with the temperature over 
the whole range of temperature experienced during the working 
year. It is not a matter of very great importance what tem¬ 
perature is chosen for the normal provided it is higher than the 
mean annual temperature of the majority of laboratories. 

Electrical standards for instance rarely attain their standard¬ 
ised value in this country, and e\ * u when the temperature 
coefficient has been supplied there is still uncertainty due to 
the fact that the temperature to which the correction is applied 
is usually outside the range within which the latter has been 
established. 

The proposed temperature will probably be found suitable 
for appliances constructed for germinating seeds, for this pro¬ 
cess requires a higher temperature than that found in India in 
the cold weather. Mr. F. J. ('hittendon, in charge of the labora¬ 
tory of the Koyal Horticultural Society’s (warden at Kipley, 
says* “The optimum temperature tor germinating most seeds 
of temperate climates lies about 80°F." 

It has been urged that it is difficult and exjK'iisive to obtain 
apparatus on whose calibration one can rely graduated for 
temperatures not recognised in Europe as normal ones. This 
is a point the Committee have not overlooked. Were the demand 
from most tropical countries, including India, a uniform one 
for apparatus graduated at*a definite temperature, there would 
soon be little more difficulty in obtaining from stock reliable 
and suitable apparatus than there now is in obtaining articles 
graduated at 15°. The Engineering College, Sibpur, and the 
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Krisbnath College, Berhampore, have in w complete sets d 
volumetric apparatus graduated at SO 9 made by MuelIer*Uri at 
♦Brunswick. On the repudiation at one erf the Committee the 
Kaiserlische Aichsamt in Berlin has consented to certify measur¬ 
ing apparatus lor a temperature of 30°. 

During the enquiry a method of standardising thermometers 
at the proposed standard temperature has been referred to. It 
is fortunately possible to obtain a point whioh has been fixed 
with great accuracy in the neighbourhood of 90°F. Professor 
T. W. Richards has described the transition (melting) point of 
sodium sulphate decahydrato by means of a mercurial thermome¬ 
ter which had been compared with the standard hydrogen ther¬ 
mometer in the Bureau International do Poids et Mesures at 
Sevres (Zeiischrift fur Pkys. Ckcmie , 1903, 43, 465). The tem¬ 
perature on the standard (constant volume) hydrogen scale is 
3 2 SS3°C. or expressed in Fahrenheit degrees 90-288 Hence the 
melting point of sodium sulphate can be used for the standardisa¬ 
tion of thermometers at 9VF. (32-4°C.). Sodium sulphate 
decahydrate is easily obtained sufficiently puie for the purpose, 
tor traces of chloride or other salts do not affect the melting 
point. 

With regard to the future experimental work winch the 
adoption of a temperature of reference will involve, the following 
suggestion made by Rev H. ttierp, Bombay, will be of interest. 

“ It will ultimately be necessary to get a list of tables 
prepared on the lines of those of Bornstem, Lunge and sinnlai 
book-' Would it not be possible for the Committee to make 
arrangements in such a way that a laboratory is completely 
equipped and put aside for such determinations ( The gain for 
chemistry in India would be enormous. Perhaps it will be 
possible in future years to develop such an institution into a 
Central Institute with a similar aim as the Physikalisehe Rei- 
chsanstalt or the new Chamisehc Reichsanstalt or Chariot ten- 
burg.” Such an institution may not be established in India in 
the near future, but educationists will agree that the compila¬ 
tion of temperature tables will provide advanced Indian students 
with tasks which will not only be congenial but which will 
constitute admirable means of training them in accurate work.” 

The object of the present Committee has been in the direc¬ 
tion of obtaining the opinion of scientific workers in India on the 
question of a temperature of reference for this country. While 
there is almost a unanimous verdict that such a temperature 
should be recognised authoritatively and the majority are in 
favour of 30°, which the Committee endorses, it remains to be 
discussed how tliis temperature would suit tropical countries 
in general. Dr. G. T. Walker and Dr. Simpson of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department have given valuable information and sugges¬ 
tions towards choosing a normal tropical temperature. A 
reference to a temperature chart of the world will show that. 
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excluding elevated areas with decidedly lower temperatures, 
the mean annual temperature in Mexico, Central America and 
tropical South America lies between 22° and 26°; of the West 
Indies between 23° and 27° ; of Egypt between 20° and 28° 
(Cairo being 21°); of British and German East Africa down to 
Natal between 22° and 27°; Batavia 26° ; and of tropical Austra¬ 
lia between 20° and 29°. The only areas outside India where the 
mean annual temperature is above 28° are in Central Africa, and 
very small parts of Mexico, Arabia and Australia. 

I)r. Simpson prefers the adoption of 25° for tropical coun¬ 
tries, considering that the workers in India are few in comparison 
with those in other countries mentioned above. He also ex¬ 
plains that workers in Europe and America often find it con¬ 
venient to have tables and constants worked out for some 
higher temperature than 15°, and if the temperature of reference 
foi tropical countries were near the tempeiature they require, 
they would no doubt adopt it, but if far removed they would 
rather take the temperature which is actually most useiul to 
them. He thinks that many more tables would be calculated 
to 25° than to 30°. 

With regard to these remarks it must be borne in mind 
that the mean annual temperature is in no way an expression of 
the temperature conditions under which scientific work must be 
carried out in laboratories. It is proposed to fix a temperatuie 
of reference such as will be convenient to workers w ho arc obliged 
to carry out investigations during the hot months in tropical 
countries. Hence, although the mean temperatuie ot the 
West Indies may lie between 23 and 27 J , it is probable that 
temperatures m laboratories in that ; <.rt ot the world will more 
frequently be above than below 30°. Fiom data furnished b\ 
Berghaus Atlas the July isotherms of the Southern United States 
he between 26‘ and 36', those of Mexico and Tuba are close to 
28°. Khartoum lias a July isotherm of nearly 36 f and a (January 
isotherm of 24°. The January isotherms of Queensland lit* 
between 26° and 30°. The mean daily temperature of all coun¬ 
tries coming within the radius of this discussion will probably 
be well above 25° during a considerable part of the year 

In conclusion we are of opinion that the temperature of 
reference foi India generally might he accepted as .‘10 . The 
reasons advanced in the earlier part of this repoit are that the 
temperature aimed at should be above the mean air tempera¬ 
ture and due allowance should be made for hot weather ot 
maximum conditions. With regard to the tropics, however, we 
agree with Dr. Walker and believe that the matter is of sufficient 
importance to receive full discussion and be referre i to the 
Royal Society for submission to the International Association 
of Academies, for it is only in some such manner that other 
tropical countries would have an opportunity of expressing Hun 
wants. 
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The following twelve gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi¬ 
nary Members *— 

Mr. 8.C. Williams, B.A., proposed by I>r. W. A.K. Christie, 
seconded by Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche * Mr. S. B. Dhavle , l.C.S., 
Joint Magistrate, Gulzarbagh, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Lieut. W. M. Edwards , 
Jtoval Garrison Artillery, R. A. Mess, Barian, Murree Hills, 
proposed by Lieut .-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper ; Mr. W. F. Bolton, Colonial (*ivil Service, United Service 
Club, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by 
('aptain F. H. Stewart, l.M.S.; Mr. S. Kemp, B.A., Senior Assistant 
Superintendent, Indian Museum, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Captain F. H. Stewart, l.M.S.; Major Benjamin 
Cm rvey Oldham, l.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Alipore, proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Li cut.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, l.M.S.; Major Ernest Alan Robert Nemnan, M.D., 
Cantab , l.M.S., Superintendent, Campbell Hospital, proposed by 
Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Li cut .-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, l.M.S.; Major William Wesley Oh me sAa. M.l )., l.M.S., 
Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 

l.M.S., seconded by Lieut .-Colonel F. P. Maynard, l.M.S. ; 
Captain William Frederick Harvey, M.B., l.M.S., Acting Direc¬ 
tor, Pastern Institute, Kasauli, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
i.MS., seconded by Captain K. D. W. Grieg, l.M.S.; Captain 
Robert Markham Carter , l.M.S., Pasteur Institute, Kasauli, 
proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., seconded by Captain 

K. I). W. Grieg, l.M.S. ; Captain John I). 8andes"B.A., M B., 
B.Ch., B.A.O (Dab. IJniv.), L.M. (Rotnnda), l.M.S., II, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta, proposed by Major L Rogers, l.M.S., seconded 
by ('aptain T. F. Owens, 1 M.S. ; Dr. T. H Bishop , L.R.C.P., 

L. R.C.S., D.P.H ., proposed by Surgeon-General C. P. Lukis, 
l.M.S., seconded by Major L Rogers. l.M.S. 

The following papers were lead - 

1. Discovery of tin Abhisamayadankara Sastra , by Mai - 
treyanaiha. By Maiiamahopadiiyaya Haraprasah Shastri. 

2. An Examination of Max Muller's theory of the Renais¬ 
sance of Sanskrit Literature in the Fourth Century A.l )., after a 
lull of Seven Centuries since the rise of Buddhism.—By Maha- 
MAHOPAOHYAYA HaKAJ’RASAD ShASTRI. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

3. ‘ * The Fiejht for the Cenvs " in the Rigveda.—By A. C. Sen. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

4. Who Planned the Taj i—By Rev. H. Horten, s.j. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 
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5. The Marsden Manuscript in the British Museum.—By 
W. R. Philipps and H. Beveruxus. Edited by Rev. H. Hostkn, 
s..i. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

(>. Note of a Visit to Kapala-Muchan. — By Atm and Kohl. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

These three papers will be published in asubsequent number 
of the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
11th May, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieht.-Colonkl A. H. Nott, in the chair. 

The following members were present :— 

Lieut.-Colonel *1. T. Calvert, Dr. ('. H. Klmes, 

Dr. W. 0. Hossaek, l)r. A. M. Leake, Captain J. W T . D. Megaw. 
I.M S.. Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S.. Captain H. B. Steen, 
I.M.S., Captain I). White, I.M S., Major L. Rogers. Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitor: —Dr. Satyaranjan Sen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Six presentations were announced: 

Captain Megaw showed cases of (1) Locomotor ataxy, 
(2) Syphilitic paraplegia, and (3) Ci used hemiplegia due to a 
lesion of pons. 

Captain A. D. White allowed X-ray plates illustrating (1) 
a rubber drainage tube within a liver abscess cavity, (2) an 
osteophyte of the under surface of the oscaleis following injury, 
and (3) of a tumour of the lower jaw. He also exhibited a 
specimen of a gangrenous twisted Meckel’s diverticulum which 
had produced fatal intestinal obstruction in a child. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott read a paper on a case of 
placenta Praevia. 




JUNE, 1910. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st June, 1910, at 9-16 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTotjohe, Esq,, B.A., F.G S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. D. E. Grubi, 
Mr. B. A. Gupte, Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. H, C. 
Jones, Mr. V. H. Kesteven, Baba Ramakanta Bhattacharjee, 
Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahamaho- 
padhyayaDr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. S. C. Williams. 

Visitors: —Mr. and Mrs. (A W. Bebe, Mr. R. H. Godwin 
and Mr. B. A. Lindsay. 

The President moved an expression of condolence in con¬ 
nection with the death of the late King-Emperor Edward the 
Seventh, and said :— 

Before we proceed with the ordinary business of this 
meeting, I must crave your indulgence in order to allude to an 
event that has occupied the minds of \11 civilised people, and 
more especially of those who inhabit the British Dominions, 
during the last month, the death of His Gracious Majesty, our 
late King and Emperor, Edward VII. 

In him we have lost one who ever took a deep interest in 
that growth of scientific and literary knowledge which guides 
the human race along the peaceful ways of economic and social 
development; in those subjects, that is to say, to which the 
activities of a Society such as ours are especially devoted. His 
Royal Parents saw to it that in his youth he was imbued with 
a knowledge of the importance of scientific research, and in 
after life he showed that these lessons had not been lost upon 
him. He recognised that it was no part of his duties as Prince 
or King to take a personal share in scientific pursuits, but that 
he could best promote the welfare of his subjects by making 
evident his active sympathy with every advancement of human 
knowledge. 

This duty he faithfully 'performed. Not one of the great 
discoveries that have made the history of his life-time so 
memorable passed unheeded or unrecognised by him. But 
chiefly was his sympathy shown in those developments of 
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science which lead towards the alleviation, if not the preven¬ 
tion, of human suffering. In these respects King Edward VII 
is an example for all time to those whose destiny calls them to 
rule over nations of men; and it is therefore most fitting that 
this Society, established for the furtherance of those objects in 
which he showed so deep an interest, should express its sense 
of the loss that the world has suffered by his death. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Maulavi Sakhawat 
Hosain had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member 

Babu Pramatha Nath Mukerji, M.A., Officiating Chief 
Superintendent, Finance Department, Government of India, 
proposed by Dr. B. N. Ghosh, L.M.S., seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr. Annandalo exhibited a collection of Indian Earwigs 
and referred to the recent publication of Dr. Burr’s volume on 
the Dermaptera in the “Fauna of British India and Ceylon.” 

In exhibiting the collection Dr. Annandale said:— 

“The publication of a volume on the earwigs by my 
friend Dr. Malcolm Burr in the ‘Fauna of British India and 
Ceylon 1 affords an occasion to call the attention of the 
Society to some peculiarities of the«e insects and also induces 
me to make a few remarks on the work of which Mr. Burr’s 
volume forms a part. The present position of the official 
‘ Fauna ’ of the Indian Empire is in many respects a anomal¬ 
ous one. Written and edited in England by men who have never 
seen India, 1 the volumes that appear from time to time claim to 
be authentic monographs, and most of them are valuable con¬ 
tributions to systematic zoology- It is casting no discredit on 
their authors and editor, however, to say that even a little ex¬ 
perience in the flesh of the animals they describe, and a leisurely 
fctudy of the collections preserved in India, which in many res* 
pects are by far the most complete in existence, would vastly 
improve the work. It is becoming increasingly difficult to send 
to Europe or America the whole of the rapidly increasing col¬ 
lections of the Indian Museum and other Indian institutions, 
and it would be a ridiculous situation, even from an official 
point of view, if, as has been practically the case in some 
volumes that have been published, the official collections of the 


1 Since this statement was made, the Secretary of State has sanc¬ 
tioned the preparation of two volumes in India.— N. A. 30*vi-10. 
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Indian Empire were to be ignored in the preparation of the 
official ‘Fauna.’ It is most unfortunate that English zoolo¬ 
gists rarely visit India. 

Mr. Burr’s volume may certainly be described as a valu¬ 
able contribution to scientific literature; indeed, authoi and 
editor have worked together to render it an improvement on any 
volume that has hitherto appeared in the series. It consists 
of far more than a mere list of short technical descriptions, 
including as it does a summary of all that is known both from a 
systematic and a biological point of view regarding the animals 
of which it tieats. The excellence of the work makes one hut 
regret the more the splendid addition to our knowledge of 
Indian biological entomology it would have formed, if only its 
author had had an opportunity of pursuing his investigations 
in this country. The plates are excellent.” 

Dr. Annandale then proceeded to describe the peculiarities 
of the insects exhibited. 

The following papers wore read :— 

1. Note sur les sabres hindous. Par M P. Holstein. 
Communicated by the General Secretary. 

2. A Palaeolithic Implement of Manganese-ore.—By L. L. 
Fermor, D.S(\, F.G.S. 

3. An English-Turki Vocabulary.—By R F. Azoo. Com~ 
municated by Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

4. Bivers of Dacca District—By P. 1). Ascoli. 

These four papers will be printed in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

5. Medicinal Lizards. — By D. Hooter. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th June, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut-Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Rai Hera Lai Bose, Bahadur, Lieut.-Col. E. H. Brown. 
I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr C. H. Elmos, 
Captain M. B. Foster, I.M.S., Dr. Birendranath Ghosh, Major 
E. W. D. Greig, I.M.S., Major W. D. Hayward, J.M.S., Dr. 
W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Leake, Lieut.-Col. F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lieut.-Col. H. W. Pilgrim, I.M.S., 
Major J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Major W. B. Steen, I M.S. 
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Captain F. H. Stewart, Major L. Rogers, Honorary 

Secretary. 

Visitors :—Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, and Dr. 
S. C. Baral. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of Pheumatoid orthritis was shown by Lieut.-Col. 
Calvert, I.M.S. 

A letter suggesting that either a Tropical School of Medi¬ 
cine or a Sanitarium for consumptives would form a fitting 
memorial in Calcutta in memory of the late King Emperor 
Edward the Seventh, which was referred to the Medical Sec¬ 
tion by the General Meeting, was brought up for discussion. 

Proposed Memorial to the Late King Emperor. 

The proposal brought forward at the June Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal that either a Tropical School of 
Medicine in Calcutta or a Sanitorium for the treatment of 
Tuberculosis in a suitable climate would form an appropri¬ 
ate memorial to the late King Edward was discussed at the 
Meeting of the Medical Section on June 8th, having been 
referred to them by the General Meeting. There was a full 
attendance, and one or both of the proposals received the sup- 
poit of every speakor, although some favoured one and some 
the other as tho more suitable of the two. The following 
resolution covering both suggestions was proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Pilgrim and adopted by the Meeting with one dissen¬ 
tient .— 

“The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
having considered the letter on the subject referred to it by 
the Ordinary General Meeting of the Society, is of the opinion 
that in view of the great interest in Sanitoria for consumptives 
displayed by the Late King Emperor Edward the Seventh, 
and of the urgency of the provision of such Sanitoria in suit¬ 
able centres in India, as pointed out by this Section last year, 
such Sanitoria, of an Imperial character and appealing to aJL 
irrespective of Race or Religion, would be most suitable 
objects of expenditure of a portion of the funds raised in 
India to commemorate His Late Majesty. They are further of 
the opinion that if sufficient funds are available, a grant 
towards the recently proposed Institution for Research in 
Tropical Diseases and post-graduate instruction would also be 
most appropriate.” 

A paper was read by Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, 
I.M.S., on the Ipecacuanha Treatment of Acute Hepatitis, 
and the discussion was adjourned until the next meeting. 



JULY, 1910. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th July, 1910, at 9-16 f.m. 

T. H.D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. J. Coggin Brown, Mi. B. L. Cliau- 
dhuri, Babu Durgadas Bhatta, Mr. D. E Griibl, Mr. H. H. 
Hayden, Mr. A. M Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. Indu Madhab 
MulJick, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. G. fl. Tipper and Mr. F. Vredenburgli. 

Visitors. —Rev. H. Hoaten, S.J., Mr. G W. V. deRue 
Philipe, and Hev. M. Vermeire. S.J. 

Tiie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr H. G. Fitzgerald 
had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that Dr. E. D. Ross had returned 
to Calcutta and has taken charge of th duties of Philological 
Secretary from Lieut.-Colonel I). C. PhilJott. 

The General Secretary laid on the table an invitation from 
the International Hygiene Exhibition to bo held at Dresden in 
1911. 

The proposal to designate -Honorary Members as Hono¬ 
rary Fellows of the Society, of which intimation has been given 
by circular to all Resident Members in accordance with Rule 
64A, was brought up for discussion. 

Circular under Rule 64A of the Society*8 Rules. 

Since the creation of Fellowships in the Society, the pro¬ 
posal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary Fellows of 
the Society has been made and accepted by the Council. 

The Counoil feel sure that*this proposal will meet with the 
approval of all members of the Society. 

The following changes will have to be made in the Rules 
of the Society :— 
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In Rule 2, for “ The Society shall consist of members of 
the three following classes/’ read “ The Society shall consist of 
Ordinary Members , Honorary Fellows and Associate Members 

In Rules 2(6), 13, 15 and 23, for “ Honorary Members” 
read “ Honorary Fellows 

In Rule 61, /or “ Honorary or Associate Members ” read 
“ Honorary Fellows , or Associate Members 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi¬ 
nary Members: — 

Mr. A. W. Botham , I.C.S., Barisal, proposed by Babu 
Monmohan Ohakravarti, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major 
O. P. Lenox Conyngham , i?.J£ , Deputy Superintendent, Sur¬ 
vey of India, United Service Club, Calcutta, proposed by 
Captain E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., seconded by Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S.; Babu Srilcrishna Mahapatra , Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mahomad Aziz Mirza , Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, All-India Muslim League, 9, Banks Road, 
Lucknow, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, seconded by 
Dr. E. D. Ross and Lieutenant E. W. Malyon , 21st Punjabis, 
proposed by Lieut .-Col. D. C. 1'billot t, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited on behalf of Mr. B. L. Chau- 
dliuri and himself specimens of two species of Sting-ray from 
the River Ganges. He said that it had been known for nearly 
ninety years that two species of ray inhabited the waters of 
the Ganges far above tidal influence. Hamilton-Buchanan’s 
descriptions, however, of these two fish, which ho called Baja 
sancar and Raja fluviatilis in his ‘ 1 Gauge tic Fishes ’ ’ (1822), 
were inadequate for their identifications, and it was only 
recently that Mr. Chaudliuri’s investigations had proved what 
they really were. Raja sancar , as Rlyth correctly stated, was 
specifically identical with the marine species Hypolophus 
sephen and was foqnd breeding in fresh water, while Raja 
fluviatilis was a species of Trygon allied to T. marginatus but 
distinguished by its produced and pointed snout. A full des¬ 
cription of this species, a specimen of which had also been 
taken in the Bay of Bengal by the “ Golden Crown,” would be 
published later. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. The Poet Maili of Herat.—By H. Beveridge. 

2. Inscribed Ouns from Assam.—By Rakhal Das 
Banerji. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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3. Contributions to the History of the Seven Sixteenth 
Century Cannon recently discovered in the Dacca District. -By 
Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad Hosain. 

This paper will not be published. 

4. List of Jesuit Missionaries in “ Mogor ” (1580-1803). 
—By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. Communicated bv the General 
Secretary. 

5. Yasovijaya Qani.—By Mahamahopadhyaya Du. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th July, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Lieut.-Colonol J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. H. M. ("rake, 
Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. H. Finck, Captain E. D. W. Greig, 

I. M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lieut.-Colonel J. Lloyd Jones, 
l.M.S., Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Captain G: King, l.M.S , Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, l.M.S., 
Dr. J. E. Paniotv, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, l.M.S., Dr. 
A. W. Robertson, Major L. Rogers, l.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors: —Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, Dr S N. 
Mukerjee, and Dr. S. K. Sen-Gupta. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

Clinical cases were shown for Major Stevens of columar 
called carcinema of the jaw, and of abdominal hydrocele. 

Lieut.-Colonel Maynard showed a case of Kaposis disease. 

The discussion on Colonel Pilgrim’s paper on the Ipecacu¬ 
anha treatment of Hepatitis was concluded. Lieut.-Colonels 
Drury, Calvert, and Nott, Major L. Rogers, Captains Megaw, 
Greig, and Dr. White Robertson spoke, and Colonol Pilgrim 
replied. 




AUGUST, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd August, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouoite, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present ■— 

Mr. W. F. Bolton, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. I). Hooper, Mr. 
S. W. Kemp, Dr. Indumadhab Malliok, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
('apt. «J. D.Sandes, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, and Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors Rev. J. Comerford, S.J., Rev. H. Hoston, 
S.*T., and Mr. G. W. Olivei. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. H. I\ Duval had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that Babu Hanuman 
Prasad was dead. 

The President announced that P'\ E. P. Harrison has 
been appointed to act as Natural History Secretary during 
Mr. L. H. BurkilPs absence from India. 

The General Secretary laid on the table an invitation 
from the lnstitut International de Bibliographic, Bruxelles, 
to take part in the International Congress of Bibliography 
and Documentation, to be held at Brussels on 25-27 August, 
1910. 

The Council reported that there were three vacancies in 
the list of Honorary Members, and two in the list of Associate 
Members, and the Council, therefore, recommended Acharyya 
Satyavrata Samasrami, now an Associate Member foi election 
as an Honorary Member; and Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama 
Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz Nayati of Hyderabad, and Mr. 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Superintendent of 
Ethnography, Cochin State, for election as Associate Members 
at the next meeting. 

Acharyaya Satyavrata Samasrami is the recognized loader 
of Vedic Pandits in Northern India. His contributions to 
the advancement of Vedic learning have been both numerous 
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and important, as is indicated by his editions of the Nirukta, 
Aitareya Brahmana, and Satapatha Brahmana, with com¬ 
mentaries and valuable introductions and notes His Nirukta- 
lochanam and Aitareyalochanam indicate a study of Vedic 
literature with a critical attitude of mind, of which we find 
little evidence in the ordinary orthodox Pandit. A complete 
list of his numerous works—more than 75 in number—will be 
found on pages 30-33 of the pamphlet published by Pandit 
Devavrata Vidyaratna in 1S96.— [Ashutosh Mookerjeb|. 

Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz 
Nayati on account of the contributions to literature, viz .. 

(a) Siak-i-Deecan, (b) Tarikh-ul-Navayat, (c) Mahboob-us-Sier, 
id) Atyat-i-Sultani, (e) Falahatul Nakl, (/) Kasht-i-Angoor, 
(g) Kasht-i-Tarkari, (h) Hayat-ul-Hamam, and (i) Gharaib ul- 
Jummal. He has besides published Manuals on the Revenue, 
Imam and Financial regulations of the Nizam’s Government, 
which have passed through 17 editions.— [1>. C. Philiott|. 

Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Superin¬ 
tendent of Ethnography, Cochin State, is the author of 
“Cochin Tribes and Castes,” an ethnographical work of 
considerable value.—[G. H. Tipper]. 

The following three gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members:— 

Lieut, G. M. Routk , R.A., Ferozepore, proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Balm 
Padamraj , Merchant, 9, Juggo Moliun Mullick’s Lane, Cal¬ 
cutta, proposed by Mr. R. 1). Mehta, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper; Captain A. C. Tancock, 31st Punjabis, proposed by 
Lieut .-Colonel D. C. Phillott. soe< nded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

The following papers were read :— 

L. Note on a Miniature Temple. — By Radha Kanta 
Chose. Communicated by the General Secretary. 

2. A System of Indian Scientific Vocabulary.—By Man in - 
dra Nath Banerjee. Communicated by the General Seerc 
tary. 

These papers will not be published in the Journal. 

3. On the preparation of Phcnyl-Nitro-Methane by the 
interaction of Mercurous Nitrite arid Benzyl Chloride.—By 
Panohanan Neooi and Birendra Bhusan Adhikarv. Com - 
municaled by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

4. Notes on the History of the District of tlughly or the 
ancient Rada.—By Nundolal Dey. 

5. Maleria Medica Animalium hidica. —By D. Hooper. 
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6. Old Ouns in Bengal.—A note by Rev. H. Hosten, JS.J- 
Communicated by the General Secretary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

-<>- 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medieal Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
10th August, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. ' 

Lhut.-Colonel F. P. Maynakd, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. H. M. Crake, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, l)r. Gopal 
Chandra Chatterjee, Capt. E. D. W. Greig, J.M.S., Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Dr. W. W. Kennedy 
Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Capt. K. P. Owens, I.M.S., 
Dr. J. E. Panioty, Capt. J. D. Sandes, 1 M.S., Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw showod a case of Locomotor atony with 
optic neuritis. 

Captains Greig and Lloyd, I.M.S., gave a demonstration on 
Pathogenic and non-Pathogenic Amoeba. 




SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Sooiety was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th September, 1910. at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. E. P. Harri¬ 
son, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. J. C. R. Johnston, Mr. H. C. Jones, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors :—Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, and Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. B. MacCabe 
and Pandit Durga Das Bhatta had expressed a wish to with¬ 
draw from the Society. 

Aoharyya Satyavrata Samasrami was balloted for and 
elected an Honorary Member. 

Khan Bahadur Shams-ul Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul 
Aziz Nayati and Mr. L K. Anantha Krishna Iyer were ballot¬ 
ed for and elected Associate members. 


The proposal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary 
Fellows of the Society, of which intimation had already been 
given by circular to all members in accordance with Rule 65, 
was brought up for final disposal. 

The majority of members being in favour, the proposal was 

carried. 


The following seven gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members:— 

Kumar Sarat Roy, Zamindar, Dayarampur P.O., Rajshahi, 
proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tinner • Mr E. R. Preston, Officiating Inspector of European 
Schools Bengal, United Service Club, Calcutta proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; 
Mr. 8. R. Kumar, Bais, Zamindar and Banker, P. 0. Thakur- 
dwara District Moradabad, U.P., proposed by Mr. G. H. 
tSS?, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott: Major W. Q 
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Grey, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. L . P. Waits , proposed by Mr. D. 
Hooper, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. F. H. Gravely , 
proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche; Captain A . Fortescm , R.A.M.C., proposed by Mr. 
T. H. D. LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

The President gave a brief description, illustrated with 
diagrams and lantern slides, of the Lonar Lake, situated in the 
Berars, near the northern limits of Hyderabad State. The lake 
basin is a circular depression, a little over a mile in diameter 
and some 300 feet deep, in the surface of the Deccan trap, the 
expanse of basaltic rock that covers so wide an area in the cen¬ 
tral and western portions of the Indian Peninsula. This for¬ 
mation is built up of practically horizontal flows of lava wbieh 
are supposed to have welled out from fissures in the underlying 
rocks in early Tertiary times, when the old continent of Gond- 
wana land, of which the Indian Peninsula and South Africa 
are remnants, was being broken up ; for nothing of the nature of 
a volcanic oone has been discovered. The origin of the Lonar 
Lake basin has been attributed to a sudden and violent explo¬ 
sion, which is supposed to have blown out the surface layer of 
trap, leaving the present hollow, but there are serious objec¬ 
tions to the acceptance of this theory. If such an explosion 
had occurred, we would expect to find accumulations of the 
rocks and scoriae blown out in the neighbourhood of the hollow, 
but nothing of the kind exists except a slightly raised rim of 
loose blocks which may be merely weathered fragments of the 
solid lava. Moreover, we would expect to find some indication 
of a deep crater in the centre of the depression, whereas the 
floor of the basin is practically level, and the water of the lake 
no more than two feet deep at any point in the dry season. 

The theory advanced by the President suggests that a previ¬ 
ously existing layer of lava at this spot was raised bodily by the 
injection of molten rock from below, forming a huge “ blister ” 
on the surface; and that before this fresh lava was cooled and 
consolidated, a fissure opened through which it escaped, and 
that the crown of the dome then broke down and subsided, 
forming a circular pan-shaped hollow with a level floor. Some 
confirmation of this suggestion is afforded by the fact that the 
lake is surrounded by a series of springs, indicating that the 
rock beneath is traversed by vertical fissures parallel to the 
enoircling walls. 

The lake has no outlet, and the water is strongly impreg¬ 
nated with salts, mainly carbonate of soda, which was for¬ 
merly in great request for the manufacture of a oheap glass 
used principally for the making of bangles, but the industry 
has now been ruined by the superior quality and low prioe of 
imported soda ash. 
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The following papers were read:— 

1. Triacanthus weberi, sp. nov.—By B. L. Chaudhurl 

2. Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah , Tali Sap , Lower 
Siam.—By Dr. N. Annandale, P.A.S.B. 

3. A description of a Lieu Jew's harp.—By J. Cooonf 
Bitoaft. 

4. JatO. Being some Grammatical notes and a glossary 
of the language of the Rohtak Jats.—By E. Joseph, I.C.S. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary . 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 




NOVEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of tlie Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd November, 1910, at 9-15 p.m 

Mahamahopadhyaya HaRaprasad Shastri, M.A., 
F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, B. De, Esq., Mr. P H. Gravely, Mr 
H. H. Hayden, Mr V. M. Heron, Mi. D Hooper, Mdbamaho 
padhyava Satis (Chandra Vidyabhusana and Mr G H Tipper. 

Visitor:— A. B. Goavami, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and oonftnned. 

Ninety-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. Arnold Paddy, 
Mr. H. C. Woodman, Mr. H. C. Turner, Major Norman, R .) 
Rainier and Babu Gogonendra Nath Tagore had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Council reported that there was one vacancy m the 
list ol Associate Members, and tbereft ^ recommended th^ 
Rev. H. Hostcn, S.J., for election as an Associate Member at 
the next Meeting. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. I. H. Burkhill had 
returned to India, and has taken charge of the duties of Natural 
History Secretary from Prof. E. P. Harrison. 

The following gentleman was elected an Ordinary Member 
durmg the recess in accordance with Rule 7 .— 

Mr. Syed Abdus Salek, B.A. 

The following gentlemen were balloted tor as Ordinary 
Members 

Capt. William Ernest McKechnie , M.B., I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon Etawar, United Provinces, proposed by Major L 
Rogers, seconded by Capt. E. D W. Greig, l M.S ; 

Dr. W. A: Murray , Chief Medical Officer, Assam-Bengal 
Railway, Chittagong, proposed by Major L. Rogers, l.M 8., 
seconded b\ Capt. E. D. W Greig, I.M.8.; Mr H. D Graves 
Law I.C.S., Gopalgunj, Saran, proposed by Lieut-Colonel 
D. c! Phi Hot i, seconded by Mr. G. H Tipper ; Mr. J. E. Friend- 
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Pereira , Sub-divisional Officer, Qoalpara, proposed by Major 
C. J. R. Milne, I.M.S., seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

The following papers were read :— 

i. A dubious passage on the Ilminsky edition of tin 
Babarnania. By H. Beveridge. 

2 Be-actions in presence of nickel . (a) Inability of nitrogen 
and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron and nickel, (b) 
Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen , sulphur and phosphorous in 
presence of nickel.—By Pabohanan Neooi and Birendra 
Bhusan Adhioary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
9th November 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Col. F. J. Drury, I.M.S., ip the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, T.M.S., Dr. C. H. 
Elmos, Dr. H. Finds, Captain K. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. 
F. P. Maynard l.M.S., Captain J W. D. Megaw, l.M.S , 
Captain J. G. P. Murray, l.M.S., Lt. Col. A. H. Nott, l.M.S.. 
Captain J. J). Naudes, l.M.S.. and Major L. Rogers, I M.S., 
Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : Dr. Bijitendra Basu, Dr. Cyril II. Flory, 
Dr. F. A. Windsor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The presentation of 28 volumes of the British Medical 
Journal by Dr. H. G. Waters and of certain journals by Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy was announced. The Secretary also reported that about 
one hundred pounds worth of standard medical works selected 
by the special library committee had been received and could 
be taken out by members under the library rules. 

Lt.-Colonel Drury showed two brothers with enlarged thy¬ 
roids and a cretinoid and myxoedematous condition, respec¬ 
tively, together with coloured drawings of their condition before 
improvement had taken place under treatment with thyroid 
extract. 

Lt.-Colonel Maynard showed a case of cavernous venous 
angioma of the orbit. 
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Captain Megaw showed cases of (1) Pigmentation of the 
face and hands following the use of quinine. (2) Angioneurotic 
cedema. (3) Leprosy in an European, who had improved 
markedly without any special treatment. 

Lt .-Colonel Maynard read a paper on—The use of Bismuth 
paste in the diagnosis and treatment of sinuses. 




DECEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society wan held on 
Wednesday, the 7th December 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

I. H. Bubkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Banerp, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr B. l)e, Mr. H. G Graves, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Rev W. R. LeQuesne, Major 
L. Rogers, l.M.S , Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satischandra Vidya- 
bliusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors :—Babu Ashutosh Dev, Mr. S. L. Agharkar, Babu 
Bepin Behari Gupta, Mrs. Burkill/Babu Birendrakumar Bose, 
Miss Graves, Babu Hemehandra Das Gupta, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Babu Jitendranath Mukerjee, Babu Joti Peishad, Babu 
Jyotish Chandra Pal, Rev. J. Mares, S.J., Babu Nanilal Datta, 
Babu Phanindranath Mukerjee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and eighty presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported tnat Capt. R. Foster, I.A., 
Mr. James H. Hyde and Mr. 0. A. C. Streat field, I.O.S., had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The (general Set ret ary al so reported the death ot Di. 
Melchior Ticub, an Honorary Member, and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Sudhakara Dvivedi of Benares, an Associate Mem¬ 
ber of the Society. 

Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., was balloted loi and elected an 
Associate member. 

The following six gentlomen were balloted for as Ordinary 


Members:— 

The Antwarika H. Dharrmpala , General Secretary, Maha 
Bodhi Society and Editor Maha Bodhi Journal 86. Bemapu- 
L-rn- Tin.no proposed by Dr. Satischandia VidyabhuBana, 
LlndTbv MrG H. Tipper; Dr. W. Chowdry, 15, Weller 
ley 2nd bine, proposed by Mr. E. M Loffler, seconded oy l)r. 
F^D Rons': Babu, Devendra Kumar Banerjec, Officiating Head 
Translator to Government of Eastern Bengal and Assani, Dacca, 
nroposed by Dr. Satischandra Vidyablmsa,na, seconded by Mr. 
G H Tipper; Major Frank Needham Windsor,. M.B., l.M.S., 
Chemical P Exairuner, Bongal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
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I.M.S., seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S.; Babu Radha 
Krishna , Banker, Chauk, Patna City, proposed by Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. J . H . Towle , 
Principal, M. A. O. College, Aligarh, proposed by Dr. E. P. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Mr. Vredenburg showed some lantern slides of the Mosque 
of Dera Ghazi and of decorative tile work. He also exhibited 
a photograph of an egg-case of a water-beetle. 

The following papers were read — 

1. The Evidence of the Faridpur Grants. -By Rakhal 
Das Banerji, M.A. 

2. A Visit to Bahukhatakishvara Bairava’s shrine at 
Chhatabal (Srinagar). — By An and Kohl. Communicated by 
the Joint Philological Secretary. 

3. Mundari Phonology and the Linguistic Survey.—By 
Dr. Sten Konow. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

4. List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries in Bengal and 
Burma (1576-1742).— By Revs. L. Besse, S.J., and H. Hos¬ 
ts n, S.J. Communicated by the General Secretary. 

6. History of Kashmir. (Second paper).—By An and 
Koul. Communicated by the Joint Philological Secretary. 

6. Methylamine Nitrite.—By P. C. Ray and Jithndra 
Nath Rakshit. 

7. Note on a Caste of Fish-dealers in Bengal not recognized 
in the Census of 1901 .—By B. L. Chaudhuri. 

8. On the occurrence of Maestrichtien fossils at Kacch Sta¬ 
tion (in British Baluchistan).—By Hem Chandra Das Gupta. 
Communicated by Mr. Vredenburg. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


— O— 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Sooiety was held at the Society’s rooms on Thursday, the 15th 
December 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut-Colonbl C. R. M. Green, M.D., F.R.C.S., I.M.S., 
in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. Indu 
Madhab Mailick, Capt. A. E. J. Lister, I.M.S., Capt. J. W. D. 
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Megaw, Major J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., MajorL. Rogers, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: —l)r. B. L. Das and Dr. Taraprasanna Ghosh. 

The minutos of the last meeting were read and oonfirmdd. 

Major J G. Murray, I.M.S., showed a case of Pseudo- 
hypertrophic Paralysis m a European boy. 

Lieut.-Colonol C. R. M. Green showed: (1) a specimen of 
spontaneous rupture of the fundus of the uterus at the sixth 
month. 

(2) A specimen of fibroid of the uterus extending down 
between the vagina and the rectum. 

(3) One of a multilobular cyst of the left ovary and fibroids 
of the uterus raisins; u|> the pelvir peritoneum. 

Major L. Rogers read a paper on Cirrhosis of the Liver, 
whioh was discussed by Lieut-Colonel Green, Drs. Mukerjee 
and Mallick, Major Murray and Captains Megaw and Lister. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Calvert’s paper was postponed as he was 
not able to be present. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Abdul Karim, 141. 

Abdur Rahim, a translator of 
Akbar’s time, 221. 

Abhisamayalaukara, kasika of 
Maitreyanatha, 300, 425. 

i, exposition of philo¬ 
sophy, 425, 427. 

Acacia Catechu , 86. 

Accounts (Financial), lxxviii. 

Acharyaya Satyavrata Samasrami, 
biographic notice of, cxxvii. 

Adil Shah, Governor of Bij&pur, 
453. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 

Adinah, the mosque of Hazrat, 25. 

Afghan coins, 227. 

Ageratum conyzoides , 106. 

AghA KhAn, Warder of MumtAz 
Mahal’s tomb, 457. 

Agnivesa Samhita by Caraka, date 
of, 307. 

Agra, artisans drawn to, 33. 

AguiUaria AgaUocha, 85. 

Adhicary, B. B., on Aurvedic 
Preparations, 385. 

On Phenyl-Nitro-me thane, 503. 

On reactions in the presence 
of Nickel, 593. 

Ahmed Abdul Aziz Vayati, Khan 
Bahadur, notice of, cxxviii. 

Ahmednagar mint, 656. 

Ajfi‘ib-ul-Makhluquat, or 1 The 
World of Wonders,’ extracts 
from the, 90, 91. 

Ajatsattu, King of Magadha, 57, 
58. 

a’Jigsmed chorkiji Sengge mi*- 
agyur kun dga rnam rgyal, 423. 

aJigsrten gdagspa, an historical 
work of Tibet, 393. 

Ajmir mint, 243. 

Akbar, coins of, 242. 

,, dams of, ' 01. 

,, tomb of, at Bikandra, 454. 

AkkhipOja a form of worship of f 
Buddha, 65. 

Aloatifa de Bado, 266. 

Ali Mir, the old song of, 394. 

Allakappa, the Caitya at, 67. 


Allan, J., on Coins of Rafiu-d- 
Darjat, 244. 

Almonds, in food of game fowls, 
79. 

Aloes (drug), 87. 

Aloes-wood, S >. 

Alum (drug), 76. 

Ambergris, 85. 

Amblypterua eupterygua, 179, 180. 

Amgaohi, plate of VigrahapSla, 
III, 489. 

Amir Muhammad BSqir, Governor 
of Termiz, 224. 

Amoebae, exhibited, oxxviii. 

Anacyclue Pyrethrum, 85. 

Anand Koul, Pandit, on the His¬ 
tory of Kashmir, 196. 

Anantha Krishna Iyer, LK., 
notiee of, exxvni. 

Andrada’s mission to Guge, 420. 

Andropogon contortus, 106. 

Animal materia medioa, 507. 

Aniaomelea ovata , 106. 

Annandale, N. on a Siamese 
shrine, 523. 

On a sting ray, cxxiv. 

On . rwigs, cxx. 

Anthophora zonata , 106. 

Anthrax, 137. 

Anula, the queen, 71. 

Anumana, three kinds of, 290. 

Anwar Kuli Hahbi, Shah, the 
tomb of the Saint, 27. 

aPhags Skyospo (Virudhaka), 400. 

Apia doraata , 511. 

,, ,, working hours of, 

105, 106. 

„ ilorea , 105, 511. 

,, indica t 611. 

,, melUfica , 105. 

Apium graveolena (drug), 81. 

AppamSdavagga, the, 63. 

Apricots, in food of fowls, 81. 

Arabic manuscripts, searoh for, 
xxvii, lxxxiv. 

Archimedes, the Syracusan, 284. 

Architectural changes under Mu¬ 
ghal Rule, 33. 

Areca catechu (drug), 77. 

Arhata, 62, 64, 66, 71. 

Ariel Khan river, 554. 
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Index . 


Arsinjan, 265. 

Arya Deva, a contemporary of 
Maticitra alias Alvaghosa, 478, 
479. 

Asaf JAh, the KhAn-kh&n&n, of 
Agra, 452, 458. 

AsandhimittS, the queen, 62, 64. 

Asafiga, 426. 

AscoU, F. D., on the rivers of the 
Qangetic delta, 543. 

Asho legs, one of the six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Ashrafpur, grants of Devakhadga, 
488. 

Asil, Indian game-fowl, 73. 

Asilidsc, 138. 

Asoka, 259, 260. 

,, buddhist legends of, 60. 

Asok&r&ma, a monastery, 63, 66. 

Asparagus officinalis (drug), 87. 

Aspidopterys cordata , 106. 

Assam, history of, 141, 619. 

Assamese, Coinage, origin of the, 
161, 162, 163. 

Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita, 
425, 420, 427. * 

A stasahasilvi varans, 465, 468. 

Astrabad, translator of Forishta, 

222 . 

Atherigona, 139. 

Aurangzeb, petition of the fathers 
to, 452, 453. 

,, coins of, 233. 

Austria-Hungary, redundancy in, 
109. 

Avicula sp. (drug), 513. 

Aynpalattheri, spiritual guide of 
Sanghamitta, the princess, 68. 

Azamnagar mint, 654. 

Azimua-shan, Prince of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 


B 

Baba Adam, mosque of, 28. 

Babar, Emperor, poems of, 1, of 
appendix. 

,, story of dream of, 222. 
Babarnamah, 221. 

Bacha , 138. 

Badpala (kausambhi), 401. 
Bagerhat, mosque at, 30. 

Bagha mosque, 29. 

Bahadur Shah, Viceroy of Bengal, 
147. 

BSjra, spiked millet, 74. 
Bakharganj, mosque at, 29. 
Balsamodendron Muhul (drug), 84. 
Bambusa arundinacea , 83. 

Bandel church, 617. 


Banerji, R. D., on Coins of Af¬ 
ghanistan, 227. 

On copper-plates, 429, 485. 
Bangs, kingdom of, 144, 603. 

Bam, cotton, 102. 

Bankipur mint, 655. 

Barasona Mosque in Gaur, 30. 
Barbak, mosques of, 33. 

Bardic chronicles, search for, xxx, 
Ixxxiv. 

Barleria , 106, 107. 

,, grandiflora, 107. 

Basis, Mundas of the, 253. 
Basirhat, mosque at, 29. 

Basaia latifolia (drug), 85. 

Bear’s grease, 620. 

Benares, 60. 

Bengal, style of mosque, 33. 
Bengali Temples, 23. 

Berberis aristata (drug), 86. 
Beveridge, H., on the Babarnamah, 
221 . 

On theMarsden MSS., 437. 

On the Poet Maili, 583. 

Bezoar stone, properties of, 519. 
Bhagalpur plate of NSrayanapSla, 
489. 

Bharata Natya Sastra, Date of, 
307. 

Bhasapariccheda, 311. 
Bhattacharya, B. } on King Gopi- 
chandra, 131. 

Bhilawan, the oil of. 82. 

BibionidcR, 136, 137. 

Bibliotheca indica, xxiii. 

Bidri work, 7. 

Bijapur coins, 678. 

„ Lari, 687. 

rupee of A.H. 1091, 689. 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tip¬ 
pers, 153. 

Bindusara, king of Magadha, 62, 
64, 65. 

Bird's nests, edible, as offerings at 
shrine, 523. 

Bisvesvar Bhattaoharya on king 
Gopichandra of Rangpur, 131. 
bkrashis mgon (the Tashikun of 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi), 94. 
bkrashis mam rgyal, same as 
bkrashis mgon. 

Blepharoceridce , 136* 

Blumea lacera (drug), 86. 
Bodhimor, the, 95. 

Bodo kingdom, 621. 

Bombylidcc, 137. 

Bombyx Jortunatus in medicine, 
511. 

Bon of the yungdrung, (religion of 
the srastika), 406, 

Bon religion, the, 96. 
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Bos indica , 518, 519 
Bower MSS., the, 98. 

Brazil, redundancy in, 109. 

Brit his, Philippe, a Portuguese 
Governor of Pegu, 483. 

Brown, J. Coggin, on the Jews’ 
Harp in Yunnan. 589. 

Brunetti, E., on Oriental Diptora, 
96, 135. 

bTsan Khyung, a peisonal name. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Dr., 132. 

Budbuda in the Balaghat district, 
381. 

Buddha, 60. 

,, a description of an image ' 
of, 05. 

ligure of, 524 i 

Buddha shiri, son of Prnsenajet, , 
Life of, 404, 405. 

Bnddhacarita, Vajra Siici, and 
Saundaranandn, works of Asva- 
ghosa, 309. 

BuddhaglioHU, a Commentator, 50. 

Budget, x. 

Buffalo, butter-fat of, 181. 

Bulbul, the great saint, 418. 

BuramRhingpa, (Ikshvaku), 398, 
399. 

Burhan-i-kati, 204, 205. 

Burhan-i-jami, 204. 

Burigaon, in the Hughli district, 
28. 

Burkill, I. H., on Croton sparsiflo- 
rus, ci. 

On Iron stales, l. 

On the Pollination of Flowers 
in India, 101. 

Burmese coins in Assam, 104. 

Butea frondosa (drug), 86, 70. 

Butter, 181. 

Butyric acids, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

By amspa monastery, 419. 

C 

CaUtphora , 107. 

Calvert, J. T., on Pit>riosis rubra, 
iii. 

Camel, drugs from, 619. 

Candala, a low-born people, 02. 

Caproic acid, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

Carbonate of soda (drug), 76. 

Cardamoms, 87. 

CSrudatta, a-Brahman morohant, 
262. 

Oarum copticum (drug), 81. 

„ nigrum (drug), 84. 

Caste of Fishdealers in Bongal, 
649. 


Castor fiber , drug from, 521. 

Castoreum, Btk 

Cassia lanccolata (drug), 81. 

,, occidentalis (drug), 84. 

,, Roxburghianum (drug), 81. 

Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 
xiii, xei. 

Catechu, 80. 

Catopsilia crocale. 103. 

Cecidomyiida , 135, 137. 

Celastrus paniculata (drug), 81 

Cclosia cristata , 106. 

Cervus Durauccli (drug), 620. 

Cetiya, a mountain, same as the 
Missaka, 70, 72. 

Cluiddanta, a lake, 04. 

Chakradhvaja Simha, silver coin 
of, 103. 

Chakravarti, M., on mosques in 
Bongal, 23. 

Chakravarti, V., on Hindu logic, 
175. 

Chamkatti mosque, in (luur, 27. 

Chandernagore, 000. 

i Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar, 

1 Mahaimihopadyaya, obituary 
notice ol, xcv. 

Chandra Varmma Kogaka, 43u. 

Chata, a mountain in Lanka, 09. 

Chattorjee, <L C., on broncho¬ 
pneumonia, cvi. 

On foul septicaemia, iii. 

Chaudhuri.'B. L., on a caste of 
Fish-dealers, 049. 

On Triacanthus webori, 497. 

On a » ; ng ray, exxiv. 

Cheekak or Small-pox, antidote to, 
85, 80. 

Chelone (drug), 510. 

Chilgho/a seeds as food, 74. 

Chinsurn, 599. 

ChironomidcB, HO, 135, 137. 

Chittagong, capture of, by the 
.Moguls, 484. 

Chondrodonfa Bospi , 265. 

,, Joanna ’, 257. 

„ M unsfmi, 257. 

Chhotasona mosque, 29. 

Chota Pandua, in the Hugh dis¬ 
trict, mosque of, 23. 

Chutiyas, 622, 623. 

Chuttha, an inferior fighting quail, 
75. j . 

Cichorium Inly bus, in food of game 
fowls, 77. t r » 09 * 

I Cidaris sp., Jews’* stone (drug), 

* Cinnamomum Tamala /drug), 76. 

Circles, pen for making, 15. . 

Cittavisuddhi prakarance of Arva- 
deva, a disciple of Nagarjina, 
309. 
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Olypeas ter complanatus, 19. 

„ Duncancnsis, 19. 

Coccus Cacti (drug), 510. 
Cock-fighting, 73. 

Cock's face, ingredients for wash¬ 
ing, 77. 

Codification of the Manu Samhita 
by Kanvas, 2G1. 

Coenosia , 139. 

Coins, Ahom, character of, 625 
f , Assamese, 161. 

,, Burmese, in Assam, 164. 

,, from Afghanistan, 227. 
f , gold, of Delhi Fmperors, 
148. 

„ Gupta, 142. 

,, Indo-Qreek, 557. 

,, Indo-Parthian, 566. 

,, Kachari, 166. 

„ Koch, 153. 

,, Mughal 232. 

,, Musalman in Assam, 621. 

„ No. 172, of the British 
Museum, 690 
,, Pathan, 691. 

,, Pre Ahom, 621. 

,, Scythian, 557 
Coins of Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 
,, ,, Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 

068. 

,, „ Akbar, 242, 652, 691 

,, ,, Alamgir, II, x. 

„ „ Ambika, 619, 635, 647. 

,, „ Apollodotos, 558. 

,, ,, Archebios, 557. 

,, ,, Artemidoros, 560. 

, ,, Aspavarma, 563. 

,, ,, As-?am, 161, 619. 

. ,, Aurangzrb, 233, 570, 653. 

,, Azam Shah, 571, 657. 

,, ,, Azes, 562. 

,, ,, Azilises, 562. 

,, ,, Bahadur Shah, II, 676. 

,, ,, Bhavatha Simha, 619,642. 

„ ,, Bijapur. 687, 689. ' 

,, ,, Brajanatha Simha, 619, 

643, 646. 

,, ,, Chakradhvaja, 626, 627. 

,, ,, Chakradhvaja Simha, 163 

,, ,, Chandra Kanta Simha, 

619, 643, 646. 

,, ,, Dionysios, 559. 

,, ,, Farrukh-siyar, 236, 572, 

662. 

,, „ Firoz Shah, 568 

,, ,, Gaurinatha Simha, 619, 

638, 645. 

,, ,, Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 

566. 

„ ,, Gondophanes, 563. 

,, ,, Hermaeos, 562. 


of Hippostrates, 560. 

,, Husain Shah, 155, 156. 

,, Huvishka, 565. 

,, Jahanadar, 235, 238. 

,, Jaintia Kings, 153. 

,, Jehangir, 232. 

,, Jogesvara Simha, 619, 
043, 646. 

,, Kadphises, 564. 

„ Kamalesvara Simha, 619, 
642, 647. 

,, Kamran, 651. 

,, Lakshmi Narayan, 158. 

,, Lakshmi Simha, 619, 637. 

645, 647. 

,, Manipur, 636. 

,, Menander, 558. 

,, Muhammad Akbar, II, 

676. 

,, Muhammad bin Firoz, 569 
,, Muhammad - bin-Tughlaq, 
567. 

,, Muhammad Shah, 237, 
239, 573, 680, 665. 

,, Nasiru d din Mahmud, 
148. 

,, Philoxenos, 659. 

,, Phulesvari, 619, 635, 645. 
,, Praraatha Simha, 619, 
630. 

,, Pramethesvari, 619, 615, 
647. 

,, Purandar, 643. 

,, Rafi’ud Darjat, 241, 663. 
,, Rajesvara Simha, 619, 
636, 647. 

,, Rudra Simha, 619, 629, 
632, 645, 647. 

,, Sawananda Simha, 234, 
238, 619, 642, 646. 

„ Sarvesvari, 619,645, 647. 
„ Shah Alam, T, 571. 

„ Shah Alam, II 240, 677. 
,, Shah Alam Bahadur, 657. 
,, Shahjohan, 233, 652,676. 
Shahjahan II, 230, 572, 

677. 

,, Shamsu-d-Din Mahmud 
Shah, 566 
,, Sher Shah, 150. 

,, Siva Simha, 019,032, 645, 
047. 

,, Strato, 500. 

,, Supatpha, 624. 

„ Supunmun, 626. 

,, Susenpha, 626. 

,, Telephos, 561. 

,, Zoilos. 558. 

Committee, Finanoe, ciii. 
Commodities, imported, 1 3. 
Conopidse, 138. 
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Copper-plates, Society’s C ollection 

CoraUium rubrum, red coral (drug), 
608. 

Corrombo, the Mausoleum of, 283. 
Cotton boom, one of the causes of 
the high prices of food-grains, 
120 . 

,, flowers, pollination of, 101. 
Crab’s shells m medicine, 600. 
Crotalaria , 100. 

,, atbida % 106 . 

Croton sparaiflorue , spread of, in 
Assam, ci. 

Ctenacanthu8, 170. j 

Cub'bs, 86. | 

(’ulicidso, a short note on, 136,137, 
140. 

Ouminum Cyminum (drug), 76. 
t'urcuma aromatioa (drug), 76. 
Cypraea Moneta, Linn, (drug), 614. 
Oyprinus labeo , bile (drug), 616. 

,, rohita , properties of the 

bile of the, 616. 

Gyrtidiv, 138. 


1 > 


Dabhoi,in the Baroda state, birth¬ 
place of Yasovijaya, a Jaina 
author, 462, 465. 

Dacca, antiquity of, 141 

Dacns , 130. 

Daksinamurti stofcra Varttika, a 
work of Suresvar. 297. 

Dalba, an inforioi fighting cock, 


DcUbergia Sissoo, pollination of, 
105. 

Dams ot Akbar, 24 2, 601. 
Danda-Sarnata, equality of punish 
ment, 260. 

Dangpo dbang byed nmpai dgu 
byung, 303. 
l)ara Shikoh, 468. 

Daru-1-jihad mint, 656. 

Das-Gupta. H. on (ljpoaster, 


Devanampiyatissa, coronation of, 
69, 70. 

Devikot in Dinajpur District, 
mosque at, 26, 27. 

Dexidai , 136. 

Dey, N., on history of Hughli, 699, 
Dhakeswari, goddess, 141, 146. 
DhammapSlattheri, Preceptress to 
Sanghamitta, the princess, 68. 
DhSrichandra, great-grandfather 
to Durlava Mallik, 132. 

Dharnia Maliaraatas, Superinten¬ 
dents of morals, 260. 

Dharmapal, 132, 427. 

,, the capital of, 131. 
Dinfiaga, 420. 

Diprococnu* of Friedlunder, cvi. 
Diptera, growth of knowledge of, 
135. 

Diseases of fowls. 84. 

Dogra Wars, History of, 422, 423. 

1 Dolichojridu , 138, 140. 
j Don Ihanmcad grubpa (Sarva 
J Siddhartha), Life of, 401, 402, 

1 403. 

I J}pal brtsogs, a tom her, 477 
Drury, F. J., on enlarged thyroul, 

I cxxxvi. 

j DuaR poses do escsrlata \ormelho, 

260. , •„ r 

Duinmuddumaka, tho village ot, 
i 487 

I Durlav Mallik, a village bard. 131. 

i 

1 E 

Earwigs, exhibit of, exx. 

! Eggs in food of game fowls, 79. 

I Elaodendron glaucum , pollination 

! of, 104. . - - 

i Electro-chemical equivalent ot 

Nickel, 39. . 

Electrolysis with nickel plates, 44. 
, Elliott prize, xcv 
Empida>, 138. 

i Endere, a town in 1 urkestun 98. 
EristaUs, 138. 

arvorum , 104. 


On Gangamoptoris beds, 179. 
Dasakumara carita, date of the, 


! Eroprosopa, 137 

Exuvia serpentis (drug), n 


308. 

dBus, in Ladakh, 93. 

DeCastro, Fathor J., ft short history 
of, 285. 

Delhi, Artisans drawn to, 33. 

Emperors, curly coins ot, 

148. „ mo 

Depreciation of currency, 103. 

Desho legs, one of the six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Desideri, the Jesuit, 421. 


Fakliru-d-din, Sovoreign of Sunar- 
ganw, 147. . 

Fafoonry, techmoal terms of, 3ir>. 
Farghana, Babar iu, 224. 

Faridpur, mint at, 167. 
Farrukh-siyar, coin of, 230. 
Faeciolaria spp., the operculum 
(drug), 514. 
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FathUbad, Faridpur, 157. 

Fatty acids. Volatile, 183. 

Fellows, rules for election of, cviii. 
Fellowship list, xv, 

Ferhang-i Jehangiri, 263. 
Ferhang-i-Bashidi, 263. 
Ferhang-i-Saruri, 263. 

Fermor, L. L., on a palaeolithic 
implement, 381. 

Ferushanagar, 133. 

Firoznagar, mint of, .‘>80. 

Fish bile (drug), 616. 

Flowers, Pollination of, 101. 
Foeniculum vulgar e (drug), 80. 
Food to be given to the game cock 
before battle, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83. 
Fossils, miocene, 19. 

Fowls, colour of, 78. 

,, four breeds of, 73. 

Francke, A. H., Kev., on history of 
Ladakh, 393. 

On history of Tibet, 93. 

Fuaua sp. (drug), 516. 


G 

Gaja Sutras, Date of, 308. 

Gall, 86. 

Game-Cock, varieties of, 89. 

,, points of, 89. 

,, ,, a list of the colours of 

the, 78. 

,, diseases of the, 84. 
Gandha rnadana, mountain, 60, 61. 
Gangamopteria kaehmiriensis , 179. 
Gangarampur, mosque of, 23. 
Garga Samhita, date of the compi¬ 
lation of, 308. 

Garhganw, treasury, 627, 628. 
Gangetic delta, 543. 

Gauhati, 141. 

Gaur, mosques of, 25, 29, 30. 
Gaura, 606. 

Ghagas, a fowl, 73. 

Ghagrahati, close to Pifijuri on'the 
GhSgar Biver, 429. 

Gilgit Dards, 96, 97. 
Ginjak&vasatha, the Brick Hall or 
Tiled Hall at Nadika, 59. 
Glyoyphana versicolor , 104. 

Gnya khri btsanpo, the first king 
of Tibet, 93, 97, 98, 99. 
gNyara rtse, a house name, 96. 
Goaldihi, mosque at, 26. 
Gopalganj, in the Dinajpur, dis¬ 
trict. mosque at, 26. 
Gopichandra, king, 131, 132, 133. 
GorakhnKth, followers of, 131. 
Qosaypium hirautum, 102, 103. 

,, indicium . 102. 


Go88ypium neglectum ,pollination of, 
102, 103. 

Govindachandra, 133. 

,, coin of, 161. 

Grags ’adzinma, wife to Sarva 
Siddhartha, 402, 403. 

I Qraptomyza t 138. 

1 Green, C. B. M. , on clinical eases, 
cxli; 

Grieg, E. D. W., on Amoebic, 
cxxviii. 

,, On sleeping Bickness, oii. 

Grigum btsanpo, son of Sribs khri 
btsanpo, 406, 413. 

Grong mkhyer gser sky a or Kapila- 
vastu, 400. 

Gru bzhi ‘ Four Corners.* 395. 

gSal rgyal, (Prasenjit), the Son of 
Thsangs sbyin, Brahmadatfca, 
401. 

j gSangba or ’aBru bdus, a Tibetan 
historical work, 393. 

gTso, ‘ Lord,’ 96. 

, Gumfina Singh, grants of, 496. 

I Gung srong ’adu rje, a king, 97. 

Gunmant Mosque in Gaur, 32. 

Gupta coins, 141, 142. 

gYur ldod, a short notice of, 96. 

gZugscan snvingpo (Biinbisara), 

1 401. 

11 

‘ Ha,’ The letter, a short note on, 
430, 431. 

Hadi siddha, spiritual guide to 
Gopichandra, 133. 

Haiderabad, Deccan, fowls of, 73. 

Hajr-ul-yahudi, Encrinito (drug), 
507. 

Halicorc. indicua , liver oil of, 617. 

Hall of Tonsure, 62. 

Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, on * The Bliasaparic 
cheda’, 311. 

| On the Discovery of Abhisa- 
! mayalamkara, 425. 

On the Dismemberment of 
the Maurya Empire, 269. 

On Max Muller’s theory of 
Sanscrit Literature in the 
, fourth century A.D., 305. 

Hardwiokia binata, pollination of, 
104. 

' Harrison, E. P., On the strength of 
I Sulphuric Acid Solution used in 
' Secondary cells in India, 471. 

Harsavarddhana, two copperplate 
I grants of, 431. 

I Hasan, a historian of Kashmir, 

1 199,200,202. 
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Hemtabad mosque, 30. 

HidimbapOra, 106 . 

High prices in food grains, reasons 
for, 128. 

Hindu Influence on mosques, 24. 

Hindupati Singh, Grant of Raja, 
495, 496. 

Hippostderusy dung as drug. 521. 

Hippurites, 256. 

Ho dialect, the, 261. 

Hontum-Schindlor, A., on the word 
‘scarlet,* 263 

Hooper, D., on Materia Medica 
Animalium Indica, 507. 

On Medicinal Lizards, 301. 

Hor kingdoms of the North (Tor- 
kistan), 410. 

Hosten, H., on Jesuit missionaries 
in Mogor, 527. 

On old guns in Bengal, 483. 

On the Marsden MSS., 437. 

On who Planned the Taj, 281. 

Huglili, history of, 599 

origin of name, 699. 

Husain shah, conquests of, 166 

Husam-ud-din Iwaz, successor of 
Bakhtyar, 23. 

Hyoscyamu* seed in Ajwain, 81. 

tter seeds (drug), 84. 


Iddhis, Supernatural powors, 65. 
Idgah, a prayer plaeo, 32. 

IkhtiySru d-Din Yuzbak Tuglinl ( 
Khan, invasion of Kamrup by, , 
150. ! 

Impaticna balsarnina f 106. 
Implement, Paleolithic, 381. I 

Imtiyazgarii mint, 686. , 

indagutta, tlie elder, an Aihatu, 
66 . § 1 

Indian game-cock, 73, 89. i 

Museum, stylos in the, 1. 
lndigol<ra glandulosciy 106. 

Iron, medicinal preparations of, 
385. 

,, method of estimating *reo, 
in the presence of Ferrous 
and Ferric Salts, 387, 388. 

,, styles, 1. 

Irvine, W., on the mint of hiroz- 
nagar, 580. 

Islam Khan, reputed foundor ot 
Dacca Town, 141. 

J 

Jafar Khan, a mosque of, 23. 
Jahandar, coins of, 235, 238. 
Jahangir, coins of, 232. 


Jaimini’s theory of pramanas, 298. 
Jaintia coins, 153. 

Jahil-ud-din, a mosque of, 28. 
Jambudipa, 60, 61, 64. 71 
Jasavilasa, 409 
.lats, language of, 693. 

Jatu glossary, 693. 

.Jaunpur mint, 242. 

Jayadityadeva 1, the Gorakhpur 
grant of, 486. 

Jayadityadeva, 11, the Gorakhpur 
grunt of. 487. 

Jayanta, king of Gaura, 606. 
Jayantapur, Silver Tanku of, 159. 
Jerome Veroneo, the architect, 
281, 284, 286, 288. 

Jew’s Harp in Yunnan, 589. 

Jhupi granted Trilocanapalndoxa, 
488. 

.luanasara, 469. 

Joseph, E., on lunguagi ot Jats of 
Hohtak, 693. 

K 

Kache (Kashmir), 114 
Kadam Rasul buildings. 32 
Tvudru, wite to Kashyupa, I9.». 
ivalna, mosque nt, 28. 

Karnandaki’s NIti S'astra, a notice 

of, 307. 

Kamatupur, 622, 623. 

•capture of, 152. 
Kamrup. conquest ot, 157. 

Kanika, life of, 479, 480. 

Kanvaa un< 1 heir works, 26 1. 
lvapilavatthu, birth-place of 
dha, 66. 

Kappa, an age, 66. 

Karaknath, a fowl, 73. 
lvarals, 649. 

Karanikii-thukkura Sahade\a, 4 JO. 
Karnasuvarna, 606. 

Kaynatak, fowl, 73. 

Kasha mosque, 29. 

, Kashmir, etymology of, 197 
| M history of, 195. 

I ,, list of kings of, 20.». 

| Kasinatha. historian, 627.^ 
Katantra Sutras, date of, 307. 

| Kantilya’s Artlia-S’astra. a notice 
of, 306. ... . 

Kavicandra, a scribe to Vidyani- 
vasa, 312. „ . 

Ketat, the Gujledsof Koehro in, 

khalifatabad, mosi|U<) at, 25, MH. 
Khams, Tibetan province ot, VM. 
Khavatin-khuslik, earthworms as 

a drug, 509. 

Khens, 622. 
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Kheraul in Murshidabad, mosque 

of, 27. 

Khojah Majd-al-dln, 264. 

Khri bdun yul byiro, a priest, 97. 

Khromkha, governors, 405. 

Khulna, mosque at, 29, 30, 

Khunmu in Kashmir, plant-bearing 
beds of, 179. 

Kliustege, a family name, 96. 

Khwajah Jahan or Ulagh Khan 
Jahan, 147. 

KhwSjah Ubaid Ullah Ahrar, 222. 

King Edward VI I, resolutions on 
death of, cxix, cxxii. 

Kings of Kashmir, list of, 205, 

,, of Ladakh, 420, 422. 

„ of West Tibet, 410, 417, 418. 

KIrtinassa river, 546. 

Koch coins, origin of, 153, 154, 
166, 156. 

Kod5 dialect of Birbhum, 248. 

Koh-si-Hah, shrine at, 123. 

Kolabira Thana, Mundas of, 253. 

Kongjo, the Chinese princess 97. 

Ko-tche, a species of lizard, 302. 

Kots, fortresses, names of, 198. 

Kotwalipara, finely preserved for 
tification of t 429, 430. 

,, Spurious Grant, the 

text of, 435, 436. 

Kumfirajiva, an Indian Pandit, 
426. 

Kunawar, Tibetan inscriptions of, 
93. 

Kundalavana Vihara, third Bud¬ 
dhist Council in the, 480. 

Kurpa mint, 656 

Kurukh influence, 251. 

Ku>ana. 480, 481. 

KusinSrS, the Caitya at, 67. 

KusumSlankara, a monastery, 478. 

Kusumbha mosque, 29. 

Kwei-shwangs, a branch of the 
Yuecln stock, 480. 

Kydia calycina , 106, 107. 


Laeerta agilis, 302. 

,, 8cineu8> an antidote for 
leprosy, 301. 

Ladakh, chronicles of, 393. 
Ladakhi kingdom, the anoient, 93, 
96, 97. 

Ladvags gongkhai thang, * the up¬ 
per plain of Ladakh94. 
f1 rgyalrabs, a description of, 
395. 

Lakhmanawati, mosques of. 23. 
Lakshmi Narayan, 155. 


Lakshmi Narayan, a silver hftlf- 
tanka of, 158. 

Lalit&ditya, King of Kashmir, 198, 

200 . 

Langdarma’s Persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism, 415, 416. 

Language of Jats of Rohtak, 693. 

Lankavatara of the Buddhists, 
308. 

Lari of Bijapur, 687. 

Larinue maculatus (drug), 512. 

Later spread of Buddhism, the 
story of the, 416. 

LaTouohe, T. H. D., on the Lonar 
Lake, cxxxii. 

Lattan mosque in Gaur, 27. 

Laqwrt or paralysis of the face, 
antidote to, 87. 

Low of Piety, the extent of the, 

66 . 

Lead, carbonate of, 86. 

Leeches, in medicine, 609. 

Legspar rabsbsad, (Suprabuddha), 
401. 

Leh and Lhasa, the kings of, 403 

Leptida , 137. 

Leucas urticcr folia, 106 

Lha thu thori snym bshal, on in¬ 
carnation ot Kuntu bzangpo 
(Samanta-bhadra), 407. 

Lhachen utpala, 417. 

Lhari, sito of, 94, 95. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibet, 93, 96, 97, 
99. 

Li, a country near Nepal or Tur- 
kistan, 97. 

Library, report on, oiii 

Libyin, a Brahman, 97, 9". 

Limbdi Treasury, 569. 

Lispa, 139. 

Lisus, Jew’s harp used bv, 589. 

Litscca eebifera (drug), 76. 

Lizards, medicinal, 300. 

Lloyd, R. L., an Amoebae, cxxviii. 

Lolare Bambro, a favourite love- 
song, 201. 

Lonar Lake, a brief description of 
the, cxxxii. 

Logic, Hindu, 289. 

Lu rdur Singh, same as Rudra 
Singh, 94. 

Lucilia , 139. 
tt dux , 104. 

Luff a echinata (drug), 84. 


M 

Mabuia cirinata, 302. 

(drug), 517. 

1 Madanapala, 490. 
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Madhainagar, grant of Laksmana 
• Sana, 493, 494. 

Mahabharata in its present form, 
date of the, 308. 

Mahadevatthera, spiritual guide of 
Mahinda, the prince, 68. 

Mahakala, king of serpents, 65. 

Mahakassapa, the elder, 58, 59, 68. 

Mahanaman, Bodh-Gaya inscrip¬ 
tion of, 431. 

Mahaparinibban Sutta, Buddha 
ghose's Commentary on the, 57. 

Maharaja-Kurnara Kirtti STmha, 
Grant of the, 495. 

Maharaja-Kumara Udota Singh, 
Grant of, 494. 

Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, a short 
note on, 477. 

Mahnsappika, a palace of Asoka, 
64. 

Mahavamsa, the, 57,60.02, 6.', 72. 

Mahavarunatthera. an Arhat, 62. 

Mahavihara, the groat Caitya in 
Ceylon, 58. 

Mahinda. Son of Asoka, 68, 70, 71. 

Mahmud Bandar, 573. 

Mahmud Shah, 146. 

Mahnad in Hughli, 612. 

Maihong. Kachan Capital, 160. 

Maili of B>rat, poet, 583. 

Mai-sutr-arabi, rennet from camel, 
519, 520. 

Maitra, S. N., on the electro¬ 
chemical equivalent of Nickel, 
39. 

Maitroyanatha, author of Ablnsa- 
maySlamkata 425, 426. 

Maitreya, the image ol, 420. 

Majlis Saheb, the mosque of, 28. 

Maluvikagnimittra, 261 

Man Singh, Governor of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 

Manahali grant of MadanapSJn, 
490. 

MSnasollaHai sec Daksinamurti 
stotra Varttika, 297, 298. 

MSnavasitikata, 485. 

Mandena Mi4ra, 468. 

Mand&ri semi-consonants, 252. 

Mangala, a palace of Asoka, 640. 

Mangpos bkurba 1 (Mahasammata), 
398. 

Mangsrong mans: btsan, 410. 

MSnikchandra rSjar Gan, 131. 

Manrique, a Spanish monk, 281, 
282. 

Manu Samhita, date of, 307. 

Manuscripts, search for Sanskrit, 
xxiv. 


Marsden MSS., importance of the, 
437. 

Maryul, 4 the lower land,’ the name 
of Ladakh, 93. 

Masjidkur mosque, 29. 

Mathura Bhasya, Date of, 307. 
Maticitra, a Buddhist monk, 477, 
478. 

Matsyu, Visnu and Vayu Puranas, 
Dates of, 307. 

Maya, mother of Gautama Bud¬ 
dha, 59. 

Mayanamati, king Gopichandra's 
mother, 131, 132, 133 
1 Maynard, F. I’., on a case of knpn 
sis disease, exxv 

On the diagnosis and treatment 
' of sinuses, oxxxvii. 

, On cavernous venouR angioma 
' of the orbit, cxxxvi. 

Megachile anthracina, 106 
Megatpis crassu*, 104. 

Megaw, .1. W. D., on a Pilaris in 
the spermatic cord, cvi. 

On clinical cases, xlvii, own, 
cxxix, cxxxvii. 

On diseases of circulatory sys¬ 
tems, iii. 

On Pneumothorax, xlvn. 

Mehl, C., on Mundari Phonolop . 
247. 

| Meghna, changes in course of, 546. 
Mrleagrma marqaritifera pearls 
for medicine, 512, 513. 

Melghat, pol'> nation of flowers in 
the, 101, 100. 

Melia Azadirachta (drug), 85 
,, Azedarach (drug) 84 
Member list, xiix. 

Menotho’s work on Astronomy, 
308. 

Mercurous Nitrite and Benzyl 
chloride, interaction between, 
504, 505. 

M(eua ferrea, 105 
Metre, long, in Prabodhachnndro- 
daya, 175. 

Milk of buffalo, 181. 

,, of camel as drug, 85 
Miocene fossils, 19. 

Mipham dbangpo, a lama, 94 
Mipham rngon, a lama, 94. 

Mirza Zu-1 Qarnin. the Catholio 
Armenian, 287, 461. . 

Missajta, the, a mountain east of 
Anuradhapura, 70 
Missi, a tooth-powder, 83. 
Missionaries in Mogor, 527. 
Moggaliputtatissa, pr. n, 68, 70. 
Molla Simla, in the Hughli district, 
mosque at, 26. 
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Mon Mohan Chakra varti, on Mos¬ 
ques of Bengal, 23. 

Monasteries, the work of building 
the, 0(5. 

Monohar Gupta, on the butterfat of 
the Indian buffalo, 181. 

Moragiva, a palaoe of Asoka, 64. 

Moschus mo8chiferu8 1 musk of, 520. 

Mosques, pre-Mughal, m Bengal, 
23. 

Mycchakatika, the, 262, 307. 

Muhammad Ayam, Prince, 141. 

Muhaminad-i Bukhtyar, a mosque 
of, 23. 

Muhammad Shah, coin of, 237, 
239, 580. 

Muhammad Shah Siirl, 153 

Mukerjoo, S. C., on electric storage 
cells, 476. 

Mukhri btsanpo, 414. 

Mulla Saruri Kashi. 203. 

Mullah Ahmad, translator of the 
Rajataranpim, 199. 

Mummies, 522. 

,, (drug), 87. 

Munda Kudus, 248. 

Mundari dialect of the Sonepur 
Pargana, 247, 253. 

Mundas, phonology of, 247. 

Mur&d B&khsh, Slmh Jah&n’s son, 
457. 

Murray, J. G., on a case of Paraly¬ 
sis, cxli. 

Muraribhatta, 468. 

Muaca corvina, 139. 

,, domestic a , 139. 

Muscidce , 139. 

Mutasiva, king of Tambapunni, 
09, 70. 

Muzzle for fowls, 75. 

Mycetophilidce , 135, 137. 

Mylabris Cichorii (drug), 511, 512. 


N 

NagSrjuna, 426. 

Nagas, the, 58. 

Nanjio'H catalogue of Sanskrit 
Tnpitakas, 309. 

Nardostachys Jatamansi (drug), 70. 

Nasiru-d-din Mahmud I, gold 
tankas of, 148, 149. 

Nasrat, a son of Husen, mosque 
of, 33. 

Nawab Rashid Khan ka Bagicha, 
141. 

Nayavijaya, High-priest of the 
TapSgaccha, 402. 

Nemestrinidce , 138. 

Nemocera, 137. 


Neogi, P., on Aurvedic prepara¬ 
tions, 385. 

On phenyl-nitro-methane, 603. 

On reactions in presence of 
Nickel, 593. 

Nga-leit-kyant, a species of Trygon, 
616. 

Ni bib ana, final emancipation, 69. 

Nickel, electro-chemical equivalent 
of, 39. 

,, reactions in the presence 
of, 593. 

Nigrodha, 62, 63 64, 60. 

Nilamata Pur an a, extracts from 
the, 195. 

Nirgranthakas, Buddhist mendi¬ 
cants, 66. 

Nirnai-Sindhu, a work on astrono 
my, 204. 

Niskantaka, a commentary on 
Tarkiks-raksa by Mallinath, 298. 

Norman, H. <\, on Buddhist 
Legends of Asoka, 57. 

Nummulites Atacicus (drug), 507. 

NundoUl Dey, on the History of 
Hughli, 599. 

Nott, A. H., on a case of placenta 
praevia, cxvii. 

Nyayabhusana, a commentary on 
BhSsarvajna’s Nyayasara, 298. 

Nyayakhandanakh&dya, a work of 
Yasovijaya, 466, 467. 

Nyayaloka, 465, 467. 

Nyayapradipa, a work of Yasovi¬ 
jaya, 465. 

Nyimai gnyon (SuryavamSa), 399. 

Nyima rnara rgyal, 421. 

O 

Ochre, red (drug), 86. 

’Odsrung, gLangdarma’s son, 416. 

Oestriiai, 138. 

O'Kinealy, Major F , on the 
Laryngotraoheoscope, xlvi. 

On Laryngotrachcoscopy, xlvi i. 

Orissa, famine of, 1806, 120. 

,, grant of Gayada-turigadeva, 
493. 

,, plates of Vidyadharabhan- 
ja Deva 492, 493. 

Orodus , 179. 

Ostrea Delgadoi , 257. 

,, sp. (drug), 513. 

, Over-issue of currency, 109. 

i Ox, drugs from, 518. 

P 

I 

Paccayadayaka, donor of requi¬ 
sites, 68. 
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Paocekabuddha, 00, 01 62, 04, 

60 . 

Padma ehenpo (Mahapadma), 
father of Bimbisara 401 
Palaeomscid fish, 179 
Pal aka of Uijayim. 262 
Palkot, Mundas of the, 25J 
Palm leaves, writing on, I 
Pamiangthi, a monastery m Sik 
kim, 477. 

Pafioanan Neogi, on Plitnyl Nitro 
Mothane, 503 

On reactions in the presence 
of Nickel, 593 

Pancavmtfati Sahasuka Prajfia 
paramita, date of tho Chinese 
translation ot, 4’0, 427 
Pandanus odoratissimus , 75 
P&ndiv Lar, tho building of tho 
Pandaxas, 200. 

Pandua in Hughli 610 
Pandua Haziat, mosques of 25 
Pangonxa rufa, 107 
Panim s (grammar date ot 306 
Papilto polytea 103 104 106 
Pamara colaca, 103 104 
Pankshit, age of, 201 
Putafijali, a contemporary of 
PusyaMittra 201 
Patanj all’s Mahabhasya, dati of, 
307 

Pathffn Coins <>91 
Paliakelia giant of Sivaiaja, 
431 

Patkapara noai Denial in Rang 
pur, 131. 

Pa\a th< Cait>a at 67 
Pearls eight kiuds of 69 
Pencils monodon (drug), 509 510 
Pennisctum (yphoideurn 74 
Pons, 2 

Perrott H R on Indian Prices, 
109 

Persian manuscripts soart It for 
xiMi Ixxxix 
Peshawar mint 056 
Phenyl Nitro Methane preparation 
of, 603 5(14 

Philipps W R , on Marsden MSb 
m the British Museum, 437 
Phillott, D 0., on Cock fighting, 73 
On Falconry, 315 
Phlebotomus argentipes , 136 
Phyi dbang stag itse, old capital 
of Tibet, 93 

Phyllanthus Embltca m tood < f 
game f >wls, 77 

PhysPter macrocephahts ambergris 

of, 517 

Fiend butterfly, 106 
Ptororrhiza Kurrooa (drug) 84 


Pilgrim H W , on Acute Hepatitis 

CXX11 

On a cyst, cvi 

On a cy at of the epiglottis c\ i 

Pimpmella , 106. 

, Anisum (drug) 84 

Pinna O8tronform%e % 25 7 
Ptnus Qerarduma seeds as food, 74 
Piper Cubebs t 80 

, longum (drug) 76 
Ptpancuhdcc , 138 
Piyadasa a Synonym of Aaoka 
59 04 68 

Placenta orbicularis , (drug) 513 
Plantaqo major (drug), 87 
Psyllium, 87 

Platanuta qangetica , livoi oil of 
517 518 

Platt from Hauurpui spurious 
bron/c, 494 

Plates, t oppi r, tho Sot it t\ s colh c 
tion of, 486 
Platype idn 138 

Poeim alluded to in the Mahnbha 
sya 308 

Pomegranate SI 

PorahSt Mundari dialt ct ot 247 
252 253, 54 
Porto piquono, 599 
Prahodhachandio Daya 175 
Praj ilitparamita and Madhx amuka 
kanka, works of Nagarjuna 309 
Pramana, definition of 289 290 
291 

l’ramanas of \e Indian Logician 
290 

Pi amotheHvan, Queen 0 15 
PrasastaPada Bhasya date of, 307 
Pratibba a kind of pramana a 
notice of, 298, 299 300 
Primus communis (drug) 87 
PsychvihdcT , 130 137 
Psyqm phyllum Hollandi 179 
Pteroceras lanibis (drug), 514 
Punohanan Neogi and Birendia 
Bhusan Adlukary on Shata puta 
Lauha and {■ nahasru-pula Laulia, 
385 

Punch marked coins 227 
Puntca (franatu it (drug) 70 
Pupipara , 139 
Pupphapura, 64 

Pusya Mittra, the ( ointnander in 
Chief of the Mauiyyn Empire, 
260, 261 

f 

R 

Rada, 600 
Radtolt'es, 256 
RafiudDarjat coin of 214 
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BShan grant of Gobindacaudra o 
Kanauj, 491. 

Rahula Bhadra, 425. 

Raisins in food of game fowls, 79. 

RijS ChatrasSla, grant of, 495. 

Rajagaha, near Patna, 58, 66, 67. 

Rajamahal, mosques at, 33. 

,, stone in mosques, 25. 

Rajaraja-bhatfca, son ol Deva- 
khadga, 489. 

RAjatarangini, the Sanskrit history 
of Kashmir, 199, 200. 

Rajshahi, mosque at, 29, 30. 

RAmadeva, one of the descendants 
of Pandavas, 200. 

RamagSma 58, 66. 

Ramayan, date of the, 308. 

Ram Singh, 141. 

Rangannathasrami Aryavaraguru, 
S.P.V., on Rasiapaasana, 167. 

Rasavahini, a Pali work, 57. 

Rashid Khan, 141. 

Rashid-al-din, the Vazir of the 
Mongol Kings of Persia, 254. 

Rasiapaasana, an old Prakrit 
wora, 167. 

RatnAkar Pur Ana, 199. 

Rayim Khan of Chigtan, 422. 

Ray, Sting (drug), 616. 

,, from the Ganges, cxxiv. 

Redundancy of ourrency, 109. 

Reg-i-Mahi, a kind of Lizard, 301, 
302. 

Rehearsal of the Law, the third, 
68. [546. 

Rennell, changes since his maps, 

Report}, Annual, v. 

rUyal rabs, the, 93, 95, 97, 99. 

rGyal srid dgS (Rashtrananda), 
400. 

rGyalpoi chu (Hoangho), 410. 

rGyalrabs spunpo gsum khug 
blonpoi rgyal mthsan, 393. 

Rhamnus , 104 

Rheum officinale (drug), 81. 

Rhinoceros unicornis , drugs from, 
518. 

Rhyphidce , 136, 137. 

Rhyphus fenestralis , 136. 

Ri dbang thunpo, Sumeru, 395. 

Rigpaean, the minister, 97. 

Rinchen-mohog, a Tibetan Lama, 
477. 

Ilivers of Gangetio delta, 543. 

rNabacan, (Karnika), king of Gru’ 
adzin (Potala), 399. 

Rogers, L.,on cirrhosis of the liver, 
cxli. 

Rohtak, language of Jats of 693. 

Rongdo, a village in the Nubra 
valley, 96. 


Rongdo, the western provinoe of 
Baltistan, 96. 

Ross, E. D., on Divln-i-Babur 
Pffdishah, appendix, 1. 

On the word scarlet, 265. 

rTsumi, near the Manasarowar 
lake, 99. 

Rubia cordifolia (drag), 96. 

Rudistce , 256, 25$. 

Rudra NySyavacaspati, a poet, 
314. 

Rudra NyayavScaspati BhafctScar- 
ya, a Nyaiyayika, author of 
BhabavilSsa, 314. 

Rukh Khan, mosque of, 27. 

Rupee coinage, 119. 

Rupee, value of, 109. 

Rungpur, King Gopichandra of. 


S 

Sa thsoma (Gop5), wife to Sava 
Sidhartha, 402. 

Sadhya interpreted, 292. 
Safi-ud-din, Shah, 23. 

Saghirlat a well-known woollen 
cloth, 263. 

Saheb Qiran (title), 674. 

Saljdrlat, same as saghirlat, 263. 
264. 

Saklatin, same as Sakillat, 264. 
S'akyamuni, followers of, 133. 
SiSkyas, Genealogy of the, 397. 
Salep, 85. 

Salik mosque, 29. 

Salt, black, 81. 

Saltpetre, 84. 

SSmbhar, salt, 74. 

SamScaradeva, the king, 434. 

,, spurious grant of, 429. 
Samanera, the, 63, 64. 

Samtata, frontier king of, 144. 
Samudra Gupta, a coin of, 143. 
Sanoha, a nummulite from Mazari 
hills (drug), 508. 

Sanda, 302. 

Sang-i-irmali, a fossil (drug), 507. 
Sang-i khurus, a fossil encrinite 
(drug), 507. 

Sang-i-shadnaj, a fossil nummulite 
(drug), 508. 

Sangh nadh (drug), 507. 
SanghamittS, daughter of Asoka, 
a convert to Buddhism, 68, 72. 
Sangs rgyas (Buddha), 403. 
Sanskrit renaissance of 4th cen¬ 
tury, 305. 

,, dialects during 

the, 308, 309. 

San tali and Mundari, 249, 251. 
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Sapromyzinm 130. 

Saqlad, 266 

Sarahan,t*heold capital of Bashahr, 

93 . 

Sarcophaga , 139 . 

Shankar 5ja, the 0 an jam plate of 
the time of, 431. 

Satgaon in the Hughly District, 
mosque of, 23, 26, 28, 614. 

Satgumbaz mosque, 30. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, on 
Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, 477. 

On Yadovijaya Gani, 463. 

Satisar, ancient name of Kashmir, 
196, 196. 

Satish Chandra Ganguli on the 
butterfat of the Indian buffalo, 
181. 

Satish Chandra Mukerjoe, on stor¬ 
age cells in Bengal, 475. 

* Scarlet,’ various forms and mean¬ 
ings of the word, 263, 269, 265. 

Scincue mitranus , 301. 

„ drug, 516, 517. 

sDe snod gsum, Tripitaka, 412 

Seal, disc for, on iron styles, 15. 

Search for Arabic and Persian 
MSS., xxvii. 

Secondary cells, 471. 

SeiBtan deposits, 256. 

Senecio , 106. 

Sengge’ agram(Simhahanu), Archer 
of Jambudvipa, 401. 

Sengge mam rgyal, 419, 420. 

Sejria (drug), 515 , 

Sepsince 139. 

sGra gean ’adzin (Rahula), 403. 

Shah Alam, coins of, 234, 238. 

Shah Alam II, coins of, 243. 

Sh&h Al&u-d-din Muhammad a 
letter from, 452. 

Shahjahan, coin of, 233. 

,, II, coin of, 236. 

ShSh JSni Ma’sud Jalal-ul-hak, 
Sultan, 23, 

Shaista Khan, Ruler of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 

Shargolha in Purig, 97. 

Shata and Shahasra fouta lauha, 
Preparation of, 385, 386, 387. 

Sher Shah, the first Bengal coinage 
of, 150. 

Shing lab cha, a mountain pass in 
Tibet, 99. 

Shingmi, same as Shing lab cha, 99. 

Shrine, Siamese, 523. 

SiddhSntas abridged by VarSha 
mihira, Date of, 308. 

Sikander Shah, mosques of, 33. 

Sikheta Singh, Grant of Rfija, of 
the year 1847, 496. 


Siklat, a woollon cloth, 263. 
Siklatun, a town in Rum, 263. 
Rilajit, 522. 

Simuliidce , 136. 

Singapore, fowls of, 73. 

Singara Chief Vatsaraja, 433. 
Singur, 604, 610. 

Sinhapura, town, 604 
Skanda Gupta, a coin of, 143. 

Skyid lde nyima mgon, 416. 
sNums, a house name, 96. 

Soda, carbonate of (drug), 86. 
Sohgaura plate, a short note on, 
485, 486. 

Solanum nigrum (drug), 76, 86. 
Sopubia delphinifolia. 106. 
Spermatic cord, cvi. 

Sphfrrophoria , 138. 

Spiders wobs for staunching 
wounds, 82. 

Spilogaster , 139. 

Spoliuin Scrpentis (drug), 516. 
Sponge (drug), 608. 

Spread of Buddhism, 70. 

Spu, site of, 94. 

Spu rgyal, ‘ King of Spu,’ 94. 
sPyan ras gzigs, Avalokita, 408. 

Sri Candra, Candra Gupta’s 
brother’s son, 478. 

SrimalS Sutra the first work on 
Mahay an School, 309. 

Srong btsan Sgampo, founder of 
Lhasa, 93, 97, 98, 99. 

1 Ssanang Ssetsen, the, 95. 
j Stapleton, H. E., on the History of 
| Assam, 6 

On the History and Ethnology 
of North-eastern India, 141. 
On the Kotwalipara grant, 429. 
j Stevons, C. R., on a case of sai- 
I come, cvi. 

On a dentiferouBcyst, cvi. 

On clinical cases, cvi, exxv. 

On Hydronepheosis, cvi. 
StomoxyincB, 139. 

Storage cells, The average life of, 
476. 

Story of the Honey merchants, 60. 
Stratiomyida 137. 

Strobilanthea, 106. 

Subarnachandra, grandfather to 
Durlava Mallik, 132. 
Suddhodana, father to Gautama 
Buddha, 59. 

Sue Vihar, inscription of Kaniska, 

£ 86 . 

SOf manguj az pashm, 266. 
Siiklenmim, the son of the Ahdrn 
King, 161, 162, 163. 
,, initiated Ahom coin¬ 
age, 620. 
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Sulphur, 86. 

S urn an a, the eldest Son of King 
Bindusara, 62, 72. 

Sumangala vilasini, a work of Bud¬ 
dha ghosa, 57. 

Sumha, kingdom of, 602. 
Sunargaon, mosque at, 25, 26. 
Supratikasvaraf, 433. 

Symphorian, Father, a Capuchin 
missionary of Agra, 282. 

Syritta , 138. 

Syrphidcp , 138. 

Syrphu8, 138. 


Tabanidcn , 137, 140. 

Tabashir, 83. 

Tabrizi Jalaluddin Shah, 32. 
Tachardia Lacca (drug), 510. 
Tachinida , 139 
Taj, the, 281. 

Talu ka sap-jana or Disease of the 
Talate, antidote to, S6, 87. 
Tamba pauni, 69, 70. 

Tantipara mosque, 29. 

Tara, a Tantric goddess, 625 
Tarka-raksS, a work of Varadaraja 
on Indian Logie, 297. 

Taxila plate, 486. [689. 

Ta> lor G. P., on a Bijapur rupee, 
On Bijapur Lari, 687. 

On coins from Limbdi, 569, 
573. 

On the coins of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur. 678. 

On the half muhr. No 172, 
690. 

On tho title Sahib Qiran, 574. 
Temperature, Standard. Roport of 
the Committee on, cix. 

Tern, a breed of fowls, 73. 

Teriaa sp , 103 

Terminalia Chebula (drug). 81, 85 
Therevida \ 138. 

Theriaca Andromachi, 302. 
Thibetan Khri (throne) kings, 394. 
Tho tho rilong btsan or klu rgyal 
(N5ga raja), 407. 

Thonmi, inventor of the Tibetan 
script, 97, 98. 

Thonmi, the Son of Anu, 408. 
Three Brothers, the Honey Mer¬ 
chants, the story of, 60. 

Thse brtan, the king, 422. 

Thse dbang rnam rgyal, 419. 
Thupti r5ma, a dagoba, 58, 59, 72. 
Tibet, first king of, 93. 

Tibetan script in Turkestan, the 
theory of the first origin of, 97 , 
98. 


TilakchSnd, 132, 133. 

Tipulidce, 136, 137. 

Tissa, son of Bindusara, King of 
Magadha, 62, 64, 69, 70, 71. 

Tissatthera, son of Moggali, pre¬ 
ceptor of Prince Mahinda, 68. 

Tista river, change in course of, 
546 

Titagarh, in the district of the 24- 
Pergannahs, 28. 

Tog dkarpo (svetaketu), 401. 

Triacanthua biaculeatua , 498, 499, 
500 

,, blochi, 498 

,, breviroatria , 498, 499, 

500. 

,, indicna , 499 

,, nieuhofi , 499. 

,, oxycephalua, 499, 600. 

,, atrigilifer , 498, 499, 

500. 

,, weberi , 497, 498. 

Tridcur procumbena, 106. 

Trigault, a letter of Father Nicolas, 
483 

Tripetida , 139, 140. 

Triveni in the Hughh district, 
mosque of, 23, 613. 

Trombidium grandiasimum (drug), 
85, 510. 

Trygon micropa (drug), 516. 

Tubipora mnsica, organ pipe coral 
(drug), 508. 

Turbinella rapa (drug), 514. 

Turbo sp., the operculum of (drug), 
515. 

Turkestan, a description of, 98. 

Typha elephant na , 599. 

U 

Ubu bla sgang, the palace of, 95. 

UdayanacSrya, 468. 

Udayasena, MundeAvari Inscription 
of, 431. 

Ulagh Khan Jahan, founder of 
lOialifatabad, 147. 

Umasrativacaka, orator of Patali 
putra, 310. 

Umbu bla sgang, a castle in 
Ladakh, 95, 99. 

Unto spp. (drug). 513. 

Unto marginalia , poarls for medi¬ 
cine, 512. 

Upandranath Brahmachari, on 
Kala azar, iii. 

Uriyas, characteristic pens of the, 

11 . 

Uromaaiix Hardwickii , 302. 

Uraus UtrqucUua , grease of, 520. 

Ustad Isa, the architect, 287. 
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Vairochana, author of Rasiapa- 
Xsana, 167. 

Vala^daghSta-machine, a revolving 
platform, 69. 

Vanamali Chakravarti on the pra- 
man a of hindu logic, 289. 
Variations in Indian Price Levels j 
since 1861, 121. 

Vartrihari, king of MalwS, 133. 
Varuna grant of Jayacandra, 491, j 
49?. | 

VSaudeva Sarvabhauma, the , 
founder of • the greatness of i 
Navadvipa, 312. I 

VStsSyana’s idea of deduction, 1 
296, 296. | 

VStsyayana Bhasya, DatPB of, 307. i 
Vatay ay ana’s Kama Sutras, date i 
nf, 307. 

Venkatesh Vaman Sovani, on a 
long Metre in Prabodhachandro- 1 
day a, 175. i 

Verwonto an’helmintica (drug), 84 
Vesali, a city, 06. 

Vidisa, 201. 

Vidyfidhara Jogika, 430. 
Vidyakar-prabha, Indian Pandita, 
477. ' ’ I 

Vijayadharma Suri, Sri, on the 
Yoga Siistra, 267. 

Vikrampur, mosque at, 28. 

Vinata, wife to Kashyapa, 196. i 

Vinayakapaladeva, the grant of, 
488. | 

Vissakamma, the Divine Artisan, I 

69,67. i 

ViavanathaTarkapaflcanan, author 
of the GautSma Sutras and 
Bhasapanecheda, 311, 312, 313. 
Viverra zibetha y drug from, 621. 
Vocabulary oi Technical Falconry 
Terms in Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic, 315. 

Vowels neutral in the Koda speci¬ 
men, 250 

Vredonburg, W., on Chondrodonta 
Bosei, 265. 

Vyapti, Definition of, 291. 
VyavahSra-SamatS, equality in 
law-suits, 260. 1 


W 

Watson, E. R., on bufialo butter, 

181 . 


Wax, bees’, in medicine, 610. 

Western India, cause of a rise in 
prices in, 119. 

White, AD., on X-ray Surgical 
photographs, cxvii. 

Whitehead, R. B., on Dams of 
Akbar, 691. 

On Indo Greek coins. 

On Mughal coins, 651. 

On Pathan coins, 566, 691. 

Withania coagulant (drug), 76. 

Wright, H. Nelson# on Mughal 
coins, 282, 238. 

On the Qandahar rupee of 
Muhammad Shah, 680. 


X 

Xylocopa aureipennis , 100. 
Xylocopa feneetrata , 100. 


Y 

Yarlha shambu, a river, 93. 
Yarlung, in Ladakh, 93, 94. 
Yarthang, ‘ the upper plain,’ 94. 
Yasovijaya, a brief history of, 403, 
461, 405. 

Yavana-jataka, date of, 308. 
Yeshes, the royal priest, 94. 

Yoga SAstra>, 267. 

Yusuf, a son of Barbak, mosques 
of, 33. L 

YudhishtK ; » \ } age of, 203. 


Z 

% 

ZahrbSd, or erysipelas, antidote 
to, 84, 85. (.199.- 

Zamulabdin, ruler of Kashmir, 

Zamatog (Karandavyuha Sutra), 
408 

Zas gtsang, (Suddhodana), 398, 
399. 

Zinla sin ldo, one of the eight 
beauties of the earth, 407. 

Zinnia elegant , 106. 

Zizyphut jujuba (drug), 86, 80. 

Zla gam (‘ New moon '), eastern 
continent, 395. 

Zlum chags, * full moon,’ northern 
continent, 396. 

Zu 1 Qarnin, an Armenian, 460. 

Zyr gsum, ‘ triangular,’ Southern 
continent, 396. 





